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University  Calendar 


Departments    ot    URBANA 
FIRST   SEMESTER,    1968-1969 

New    Student    Program     Sept.    9,   Mon.-Sepf.    16,   Mon. 

Registration      Sept.     12,    Thurs.,    8    a.m. -Sept.     14, 

Sat.    (noon) 

Instruction    begins     Sept.   16,  Mon.,  7  a.m. 

English     qualifying     examination    (for    students    with 

eighty    or    more    credit    hours    only)    Sept.    16,  Mon.,  6:45  p.m. 

Veteran's      Day     Observance     (classes      dismissed 

10:45  to   11:15  a.m.) Nov.    11,   Mon. 

Thanksgiving    vacation    begins    Nov.   27,  Wed.,   1    p.m. 

Thanksgiving   vacation   ends    Dec.  2,  Mon.,  1    p.m. 

Advance    enrollment    for    continuing    students    be- 
gins      Dec.  2,  Mon.,  1  p.m. 

Illinois   Day  (State  admitted  to  the   Union,   1818)    ..  Dec.   3,  Tues. 

English    qualifying    examination     Dec.  5,  Thurs.,  6:45  p.m. 

Advance  enrollment  for  continuing  students  ends    .  .  Dec.  9,  Mon. 

English    qualifying    examination     Dec.   12,  Thurs.,  6:45  p.m. 

Christmas   vacation    begins    Dec.  21,  Sat.,  1  p.m. 

Christmas    vacation    ends     Jan.  2,  Thurs.,  1   p.m. 

Last  day  of   instruction    Jan.    1 1,   Sot. 

Semester     examinations     Jan.    13,  Mon. -Jan.   21,  Tues. 

SECOND    SEMESTER,    1968-1969 

New    Student    Program     Jan.  27,  Mon. -Feb.  3,  Mon. 

Registration      Jan.  30,  Thurs.,   1    p.m. -Feb.   1 ,  Sat. 

(noon) 

Instruction    begins    Feb.  3,  Mon.,  7  a.m. 

English     qualifying    examination    (for    students    with 

eighty   or   more   credit   hours  only)    Feb.  3,  Mon.,  6:45  p.m. 

University  Day  (University  opened,  1868)    Mar.   2,  Sun. 

Spring  vacation   begins    Mar.   29,  Sat.,    1    p.m. 

Spring  vacation  ends April  7,  Mon.,   1    p.m. 

English   qualifying   examination    April   17,  Thurs.,  6:45  p.m. 

Advance    enrollment    for    continuing    students    be- 
gins      April    23,  Wed. 

English   qualifying   examination    April    24,  Thurs.,  6:45    p.m. 

Advonci.    enrollment    for   continuing   students   ends    .  April   30,  Wed. 

Honors   Day  (classes  dismissed  at  noon)    May   2,   Fri. 

Campus  Mothers  Day  weekend    May  2,   Fri. -May  4,   Sun. 

Last    day    of    instruction     May   24,   Sat. 

Memorial  Day  (holiday) May   30,   Fri. 

Semester   examinations    May   26,  Mon. -June   4,  Wed.. 

Commencement    exercises    June    14,  Sat. 
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EIGHT-WEEK   SUMMER   SESSION,    1969 

Registration  for  off-campus  courses.  College  of  Law, 

and    registration   staff    May  22,  Thurs.-May  23,  Fri. 

Registration   of  others    June   16,  Mon.-June   17,  Tues. 

Instruction    begins    June    17,  Tues.,  7  a.m. 

English     qualifying    examination    (for    students    with 

eighty  or   more  credit   hours   only)    June  17,  Tues.,  6:45  p.m. 

Independence    Day    (holiday)     July  4,   Fri. 

English    qualifying    examination     July  10,  Thurs.,  6:45  p.m. 

Beginning  of  second   four-week  courses    July  14,  Mon. 

last    day    of    instruction     Aug.  7,  Thurs. 

Summer  session   examinations    Aug.  8,  Fri-Aug.  9,  Sat. 

FIRST   SEMESTER,    1969-1970 

New  Student  Program    Sept.    8,  Mon. -Sept.    15,  Mon. 

Registration   Sept.    1 1,    Thurs.,    8    a.m. -Sept.    13, 

Sat.  (noon) 

Instruction    begins     Sept.  15,  Mon.,  7  a.m. 

English    qualifying     examination    (for    students   with 

eighty  or   more  credits    hours  only) Sept.  15,  Mon.,  6:45  p.m. 

Veteran's  Day  Observance  (classes  dismissed  10:45 

to  11:15  a.m.) Nov.    1 1,  Tues. 

Thanksgiving   vacation    begins    Nov.   26,  Wed.,   1    p.m. 

Thanksgiving   vacation   ends    Dec.   2,  Tues.,    1    p.m. 

Illinois   Day  (State  admitted   to  the  Union,   1818)   ..  Dec.   3,  Wed. 

Advance    enrollment   for   continuing    students   begins  Dec.  4,  Thurs. 

English   qualifying   examination    Dec.   4,  Thurs.,  6:45   p.m. 

Advance  enrollment  for  continuing  students  ends    ..  Dec.    11,  Thurs. 

English   qualifying   examination    Dec.  1 1,  Thurs.,  6:45  p.m. 

Christmas  vocation  begins Dec.   20,  Sat.,   1    p.m. 

Christmas  vacation   ends    Jan.  5,  Mon.,  1   p.m. 

Lost  day  of  instruction    Jan.    17,  Sat. 

Semester   examinations    Jan.  19,  Mon. -Jan.  27,  Tues. 


SECOND    SEMESTER,    1969-1970 

New  Student  Program    Feb.   2,  Mon.-Feb.   9,  Mon. 

Registration   Feb.  5,   Thurs.,    8    a.m. -Feb.    7,   Sot. 

(noon) 

Instruction    begins    Feb.  9,  Mon.,  7  a.m. 

English    qualifying    examination     (for    students    with 

eighty  or  mare   credit  hours  only)    Feb.  9,  Mon.,  6:45  p.m. 

University    Day  (University   opened,    1868)    Mar.   2,  Mon. 

Spring    vacation    begins     Mar.   28,   Sat.,'  1    p.m. 

Spring  vacation  ends April   6,  Mon.,    1    p.m. 

English   qualifying   examination    April    16,   Thurs.,   6:45   p.m. 

English   qualifying   examination    April   23,   Thurs.,   6:45   p.m. 

Advance    enrollment    for    continuing    students    be- 
gins      April    29,  Wed. 

Honors  Day  (classes  dismissed  at  noon) May   1,  Fri. 

Campus   Mothers   Day  weekend    May   1,   Fri-May  3,  Sun. 

Advance  enrollment  for  continuing  students  ends    .  .  May  6,  Wed. 

Last  day  of  instruction    May   29,   Fri. 

Memorial  Day  (holiday) May  30,  Sat. 

Semester   examinations    June    1,  Mon. -June   9,  Wed. 

Commencement    exercises    June   20,   Sat. 

EIGHT-WEEK   SUMMER    SESSION,    1970 

Registration   for  off-campus   courses.  College   of   Law, 

and     registration     staff     May   28,  Thurs. -May   29,   Fri. 

Registration   of  others    June  22,  Mon. -June  23,  Tues. 

Instruction    begins    June  23,  Tues.,  7  a.m. 

English     qualifying    examination     (for    students     with 

eighty  or  more  credit   hours  only)    June  23,  Tues,  6:45  p.m. 

Independence   Day    (holiday)     July   4,    Sat. 

English    qualifying    examinotion    July  9,  Thurs.,  6:45  p.m. 

Beginning   of  second   four-week  courses    July   20,   Mon. 

Last    day    of    instruction     Aug.    13,   Thurs. 

Summer   session    examinations    Aug.  14,  Fri-Aug.  15,  Sat. 


Departmenfs  a\    CHICAGO    CIRCLE 

FALL   QUARTER,    1968 

Registration  Week   Sept.   23,  Mon.-Sept.    24,  Tues. 

Instruction    begins    Sept.   26,  Thurs. 

Ttianksgiving  (classes  dismissed) Nov.    28,  Thurs. -Nov.   29,    Fri. 

Instruction   ends    Dec.   6,    Fri. 

Final  examinations Dec.   9,  Mon.-Dec.    13,   Fri. 

WINTER   QUARTER,    1969 

Registration      Jan.  2,  Thurs-Jan.  3,  Fri. 

Instruction     begins     Jan.  6,  Mon. 

Instruction    ends    Mar.    14,    Fri. 

Final    examinations    Mar.  17,  Mon. -Mar.  21,  Fri. 

SPRING   QUARTER,    1969 

Registration      Mar.  27,  Thurs.-Mar.  28,  Fri. 

Instruction    begins    Mar.   31,  Mon. 

Memorial    Day  (classes   dismissed)    May  30,   Fri. 

Instruction   ends    June  6,   Fri. 

Final    examinations    June  9,  Mon. -June  13,  Fri. 

Commencement     June   15,  Sun. 

SUMMER   QUARTER,    1969 

Registration      June    19,  Ttiurs.-June    20,   Fri. 

Instruction    begins    June   23,  Mon. 

Independence  Day  (holiday) July  4,   Fri. 

Instruction   ends    Aug.   29,   Fri. 

Labor    Day   (holiday)    Sept.    1,   Mon. 

Final    examinations     Sept.  2,  Tues. -Sept.  6,  Sat. 


FALL  QUARTER,    1969 

Registration     Week     Sept.    22,  Mon.-Sepf.    26,   Fri. 

Instruction    begins     Sept.  29,  Mon. 

Thanksgiving    (classes   dismissed)    Nov.  27,  Thurs.-Nov.  28,  Fri. 

Instruction    ends    Dec.   5,   Fri. 

Final  examinations Dec.    8,  Mon. -Dec.    12,   Fri. 

WINTER   QUARTER,    1970 

Registration   Week    Dec.    15,   Mon. -Dec.    19,   Fri. 

Instruction    begins    Jan.   5,  Mon. 

Instruction   ends    Mar.   13,   Fri. 

Final  examinations Mar.    16,  Mon. -Mar.    20,   Fri. 

SPRING   QUARTER,    1970 

Registration  Week    Mar.    23,  Mon. -Mar.   27,   Fri. 

Instruction    begins    Mar.   30,  Mon. 

Honors  Day May  8,  Fri. 

Instruction    ends    June  5,    Fri. 

Final  examinations June   8,  Mon. -June   12,  Fri. 

Commencement      June    14,   Sun. 

SUMMER    QUARTER,    1970 

Registration   Week    June    15,  Mon. -June    19,   Fri. 

Instruction    begins    June    22,   Mon. 

Instruction   ends    , Aug.   28,  Fri. 

Final  examinations Aug.   31,  Mon. -Sept.  4,   Fri. 
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169F    Dentistry-Medicine-Pharmacy   Building,   Medical   Center,   Chicago 

EDUCATION,    COLLEGE   OF 

RUPERT  N.  EVANS,  Dean 

110  Education  Building,  Urbana 
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DAVID   C.   EPPERSON,   Dean   at  Chicago  Circle 
1500  University  Hall,  Chicago  Circle 

ENGINEERING,   COLLEGE   OF 

WILLIAM  L.  EVERITT,  Dean  (until  September  1,  1968) 
106  Engineering  Hall,  Urbana 

DAVID  W.  LEVINSON,  Acting  Dean  at  Chicago  Circle 
2333  University  Hall,  Chicago  Circle 

EXTENSION,    DIVISION   OF 

STANLEY  C.  ROBINSON,  Dean 
118   mini  Hall,  Urbana 

FINE   AND   APPLIED   ARTS,    COLLEGE   OF 

ALLEN  S.  WELIER,  Dean 

110   Architecture    Building,    Urbana 

DUANE  A.  BRANIGAN,  Director  of  the  School  of  Music 
100  Smith  Music  Hall,  Urbana 

FOUNDATION 

JAMES  C.  COLVIN,  Executive  Director-Secretary  (Until  September  1,  1968) 
224  mini  Union  Building,  Urbana 

GOVERNMENT   AND    PUBLIC   AFFAIRS,    INSTITUTE  OF 

SAMUEL  K.  GOVE,  Director 

1201  West  Nevada  Street,  Urbana 

GRADUATE   COLLEGE 

DANIEL  ALPERT,  Dean 

330  Administration   Building,  Urbana 

Associate  Dean  at  Chicago  Circle 
2732  University  Hall,  Chicago  Circle 

MILAN  V.  NOVAK,  Associate  Dean  at  the  Medical  Center 

105    Dentistry-Medicine-Pharmacy   Building,  Medical    Center,   Chicago 

HEALTH   SERVICE 

ORVILLE  S.  WALTERS,  Director 
278   Health   Center,   Urbana 

JOHN  E.  KYSAR,  Director  at  Chicago  Circle 
1131  University  Hall,  Chicago  Circle 

AAARVIN  J.  COLBERT,  Director  at  the  Medical  Center 

130    Research    and    Educational    Hospitals,   Medical    Center,   Chicago 
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HOUSING   DIVISION  \ 

PAUL  J.  DOEBEL,  Director 

420  Student  Services  Building,  Champaign 

CLARENCE  C.  LEVERENZ,  Director  at  the  Medical  Center 
Student  Residence   Hall,  Medical   Center,  Chicago 

ILLINI    UNION 

EARL  F.  FINDER,  Director 

165    mini    Union   (East),   Urbana 

JAMES   J.   OVERLOCK,   Director  of  the  Chicago  Circle  Center 
231   Chicago  Circle  Center,  Chicago  Circle 

CLARENCE  C.  LEVERENZ,  Director  at  the  Medical  Center 
235  Chicago  lllini  Union,  Medical  Center,  Chicago 

LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL    RELATIONS,    INSTITUTE   OF 

MARTIN  WAGNER,   Director 

249  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  Building,  Champaign 

LAW,    COLLEGE   OF 

JOHN   E.  CRIBBET,   Dean 
209  Law  Building,  Champaign 

LEGAL  COUNSEL 

JAMES  J.  COSTELLO,  Legal  Counsel 
258  Administration   Building,  Urbana 

LIBERAL   ARTS   AND    SCIENCES,    COLLEGE   OF 

ROBERT  W.  ROGERS,  Dean 
294   Lincoln   Hall,   Urbana 

DEAN  B.  DONER,  Dean  at  Chicago  Circle 
1530  University  Hall,  Chicago  Circle 

REINO   E.    KALLIO,   Director  of  the   School   of   Life   Sciences 
135  Burrill  Hall,  Urbana 

LIBRARY 

ROBERT  B.  DOWNS,  Dean  of  Library  Administration 
222  Library,  Urbana 

LOUIS  A.  SCHULTHEISS,  Acting  Director  at  Chicago  Circle 
1-334   Library,   Chicago   Circle 

WILMA  TROXEL,  Director  at  the  Medical  Center 

119    Dentistry-Medicine-Pharmacy    Building,    Medical    Center,    Chicago 

LIBRARY    SCIENCE,   GRADUATE    SCHOOL   OF 

HERBERT   GOLDHOR,   Director 
329  Library,  Urbana 


MEDICINE,   COLLEGE   OF 

WILLIAM  J.  GROVE,  Dean 

130    Dentisfry-Medicine-Pharmacy    Building,    Medical    Center,   Chicago 

CHARLES  E.  RICHARDS,  Director  of  the  School  of  Associated  Medical  Sciences 
E-108A  Medical   Sciences  Addition,  Medical  Center,  Chicago 

NONACADEMIC    PERSONNEL 

OSCAR  S.  SMITH,  Director 
133  Davenport  House,  Urbana 

NURSING,    COLLEGE   OF 

MARY  K.  MULLANE,  Dean 

167  Dentisfry-Medicine-Pharmacy   Building,  Medical   Center,  Chicago 

PHARMACY,    COLLEGE   OF 

GEORGE  L.  WEBSTER,  Dean 

168  East   Dentisfry-Medicine-Pharmacy   Building,   Medical   Center,   Chicago 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION,    COLLEGE   OF 

KING  J.  McCRISTAL,  Dean 

107  Huff  Gymnasium,  Champaign 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION,   SCHOOL   OF 

SHELDON  L.  FORDHAM,  Director 

606  Chicago  Circle  Center,  Chicago  Circle 

PHYSICAL  PLANT 

CHARLES  S.  HAVENS,  University  Director  of  Physical  Plant  Planning  and  Construction 
276  Administration   Building,  Urbana 

VERNON  L.  KRETSCHMER,  Campus  Director  of  the  Physical  Plant  at  Urbana 
276  Administration  Building,  Urbana 

FRANK  W.  HOUCK,  Director  of  the  Physical  Plant,  Chicago  Campuses 
120  Services  Building,  Chicago  Circle 

PLACEMENT   OFFICE 

GERALD  W.  PECK,  Coordinating  Placement  Officer 
2  Student  Services   Building,  Champaign 


PRESS 


MIODRAG  MUNTYAN,  Director 

115  University  Press  Building,  Urbana 


PROVOST 


LYLE  H.  LANIER,  Executive  Vice-President  and  Provost 
349  Administration  Building,  Urbana 
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PUBLIC    INFORMATION 

CHARLES  E.  FLYNN,  University  Director 
137  Davenport  House,  Urbana 

ROBERT  W.  EVANS,  Director  at  Urbana 
134  Davenport  House,  Urbana 

GROVER  E.  SHIPTON,  Director  at  Chicago  Circle 
2733  University  Hall,  Chicago  Circle 

AAAX  I.  LIGHT,  Director  at  the  Medical  Center 

176  East  Dentistry-Medicine-Pharmacy  Building,  Medical  Center,  Chicago 

SOCIAL   WORK,   JANE   ADDAMS   GRADUATE   SCHOOL  OF 

MARK  P.  HALE,  Director 

1207  West  Oregon  Street,  Urbana 

STUDENT   COUNSELING   SERVICE 

WILLIAM  M.  GILBERT,  Director 

213  Student  Services  Building,  Champaign 

HAROLD  KLEHR,  Director  at  Chicago  Circle 
1031  University  Hall,  Chicago  Circle 

UNIVERSITY   HONORS    PROGRAMS 

RICHARD    R.   MARSH,   Director 
1205  West  Oregon  Street,  Urbana 

NAN  E.  McGEHEE,  Director  at  Chicago  Circle 
712  Chicago  Circle  Center,  Chicago  Circle 

VETERINARY   MEDICINE,    COLLEGE   OF 

CARL  A.   BRANDLY,  Dean  (until  September  1,  1968) 
131   Veterinary  Medicine  Building,  Urbana 
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mini  Union  —  social  and  recreational  center  for  students  and  staff. 


Undergraduate  Study 


From  February  28,  1967,  to  March  11,  1968,  the  University  of  Illinois 
observed  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  its  founding,  with  confidence 
that  from  its  distinguished  past  has  evolved  a  promising  future. 

On  July  2,  1862,  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  Land  Grant  College  Act. 
As  a  direct  result  of  that  legislation,  the  University  of  Illinois  was  chartered 
as  the  "Illinois  Industrial  University"  on  February  28,  1867.  By  act  of  the 
State  Legislature  in  June  1885,  the  name  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University 
was  officially  changed  to  the  University  of  Illinois. 

It  opened  on  March  2,  1868,  with  three  teaching  faculty  members  and 
fifty  male  students  in  a  converted  second-hand  building  on  which  construc- 
tion had  begun  some  years  earlier  to  house  a  proposed  "seminar  of  learning" 
called  the  "Urbana  and  Champaign  Institute."  In  addition  to  legislative 
appropriations,  early  funds  were  contributed  by  private  local  citizens,  by 
Champaign  County,  and  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company.  By  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  enrollment  had  grown  to  seventy-seven,  and  an  addi- 
tional faculty  member  had  been  added. 

On  March  9,  1870,  the  Board  of  Trustees  authorized  the  admission  of 
women  as  students,  and  twenty-four  availed  themselves  of  the  new  oppor- 
tunity the  first  year.  At  the  present  time,  women  constitute  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  enrollment  on  the  Urbana  campus. 

In  1896  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  changed  in  1932  to  the  College  of 
Pharmacy,  became  the  first  unit  of  the  health  sciences  to  be  affiliated  with 
the  University  of  Illinois  at  the  professional  campus,  now  the  Medical 
Center  in  Chicago.  Medicine  followed  in  1897  and  Dentistry  in  1901.  The 
program  in  nursing  education  which  had  been  functioning  for  many  years 
through  agreements  with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  affili- 
ations with  several  Chicago  hospitals,  administered  by  the  Chicago  profes- 
sional colleges  of  the  University,  was  formally  organized  in  1952  as  the 
School  of  Nursing,  later  becoming  the  College  of  Nursing.  The  Chicago 
Undergraduate  Division  began  operation  at  Navy  Pier  in  Chicago  in  1946. 
Upon  construction  of  a  new  campus,  this  Division  was  moved  and  became 
the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle  in  February,  1965. 

During  the  ensuing  years  since  its  founding,  the  University  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  develop  within  its  three-fold  concept  of  education, 
research,  and  service,  and  more  than  209,000  degrees  have  been  conferred 
through  February,  1968.  The  combined  faculty  and  staff  of  the  three  divi- 
sions now  include  the  full-time  equivalent  of  some  15,000  salaried  mem- 
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bers,  and  the  enrollment  now  totals  almost  50,000.  The  physical  plant  and 
facilities  in  use  as  of  June  30,  1967,  were  valued  at  |49l,425,736.  University 
endowment  funds  as  of  June  30,  1967,  total  ,|8, 692,987,  in  addition  to 
$4,954,167  administered  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Foundation. 

The  University  Library  is  the  largest  in  any  state  university  and  third 
among  all  American  universities  with  more  than  6,025,390  items  on  all  cam- 
puses, including  4,312,583  volumes  in  addition  to  films,  pamphlets,  music 
scores  and  parts,  maps,  and  manuscripts,  and  is  currently  receiving  sub- 
scriptions to  over  65,000  serial  titles,  including  periodicals  and  newspapers. 
Exchange  relations  are  maintained  with  more  than  3,100  institutions  in 
ninety-two  countries. 

The  central  administrative  offices  are  located  about  128  miles  south  of 
Chicago  at  Urbana-Champaign,  a  community  with  a  combined  population 
estimated  at  95,500.  Each  campus  is  administered  under  the  direction  of  a 
Chancellor,  who  is  the  chief  educational  officer.  On  the  Urbana-Champaign 
campus,  undergraduate  and  professional  instruction,  as  described  in  this 
catalog,  is  offered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Institute  of  Aviation,  Col- 
lege of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  College  of  Education,  Col- 
lege of  Engineering,  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  College  of  Communi- 
cations, College  of  Law,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of 
Physical  Education,  and  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  A  bachelor's  or 
professional  degree  is  conferred  upon  completion  of  a  curriculum  in  any 
of  these  units  of  the  University  except  the  Institute  of  Aviation  which  offers 
two-year  terminal  programs  in  aircraft  maintenance,  professional  pilot  train- 
ing, and  aviation  electronics.  A  complete  list  of  fields  of  study  available  to 
undergraduate  and  professional  students  on  the  Urbana-Champaign  campus 
is  given  on  page  22. 

The  Chicago  Circle  campus  offers  undergraduate  curricula  and  courses 
in  the  Colleges  of  Architecture  and  Art,  Business  Administration,  Engineer- 
ing, Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Education,  including  the  School  of 
Physical  Education.  In  addition,  preprofessional  courses  of  study  necessary 
for  admission  to  the  professional  colleges  at  Urbana-Champaign  and  the 
Medical  Center  in  Chicago  are  available.  The  former  Undergraduate  Divi- 
sion at  Navy  Pier  became  a  degree-granting  unit  of  the  University  upon 
completion  of  the  new  Chicago  Circle  campus  in  February,  1965.  The  first 
graduating  class  received  degrees  from  the  colleges  of  Business  Administra- 
tion and  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  in  June,  1966.  Currently,  the  Chicago 
Circle  campus  provides  one  or  more  years  of  work  in  many  fields  similar  to 
those  available  on  the  campus  at  Urbana-Champaign.  It  has  some  programs, 
however,  that  are  unique  to  the  Chicago  campus.  Graduate  work  in  a 
number  of  disciplines  was  inaugurated  at  the  master's  level  in  the  fall 
quarter  of  1967  and  at  the  doctor's  level  in  1968.  Additional  offerings  are 
gradually  being  introduced  to  provide  full  undergraduate  and  graduate 
programs  at  the  new  campus. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  operates  as  a  single  academic  unit 
with  complete  programs  on  both  the  Urbana-Champaign  and  Chicago 
Circle  campuses.  Similar  programs  of  academic  studies  and  field  practice 
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are  carried  on  in  each  place,  except  that  group  training  is  offered  only  in 
Chicago. 

Graduate  instruction,  first  offered  in  1874,  is  now  provided  on  the  Ur- 
bana-Champaign  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  one  hundred 
twenty-four  fields  of  learning  which  are  described  in  the  Graduate  College 
catalog. 

The  College  of  Law  provides  an  education  for  the  legal  profession  at 
its  location  in  Urbana-Champaign.  Persons  interested  in  law  study  should 
secure  a  copy  of  the  catalog  of  the  College  of  Law.  The  professional  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  educates  men  and  women  in  the  medical  disciplines 
involving  the  animal  kingdom.  This  program  is  described  on  page  401  to 
404  of  this  bulletin.  (See  page  60  for  requirements  for  admission  to  these 
colleges.) 

Undergraduate,  professional,  and  graduate  courses  in  dentistry,  medical 
art,  medical  record  administration,  medical  technology,  medicine,  nursing, 
occupational  therapy,  and  pharmacy  are  offered  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  Medical  Center  in  Chicago  and  are  described  in  detail  in 
separate  catalogs.  Varying  amounts  of  preprofessional  study  are  required 
prior  to  registration  in  these  departments  of  the  University.  (See  page  62 
of  this  catalog  for  statement  of  requirements  for  admission  to  these  profes- 
sional curricula.) 


Distances  are  given  in  air  miles 


The  Urbana-Champaign  campus  of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  served  by  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad,  Ong  and  Ozark  Airlines,  and  the  Crown  Transit  Lines, 
Greyhound,  and  lllini  Swallow  bus  lines.  United  States  Highways  45,  136,  and  150,  Interstate 
Highways  57  and  74,  and  State  of  Illinois  Highways  10,  47,  49,  and  130  pass  through  or  near  the 
community. 
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ADMISSION 

For  admission  to  all  colleges  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  each  student  must  file  an 
application  with  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  at  the  campus  he  wishes  to  attend. 
Official  transcripts  of  all  high  school  and  college  records  should  be  sent  directly  from  each 
institution  previously  attended. 

Prompt  attention  is  given  to  each  application,  but  a  permit  to  enter  is  issued  only  on 
the  Ijasis  of  official  detailed  high  school  and  college  credentials  and  reports  of  scores  on 
prescribed  tests,  filed  in  advance,  which  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  chosen 
curriculum.  Credentials  accepted  for  admission  become  the  property  of  the  University. 

Because  available  facilities  are  inadequate  to  provide  for  all  qualified  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  luidergraduate  and  professional  colleges  and  institutes  of  the  University, 
and  in  order  to  utilize  the  University's  capacities  most  effectively,  application  deadlines 
have  been  established.  (See  page  31.) 

Applicants  for  admission  who  come  from  foreign  countries  must  make  all  arrange- 
ments in  advance.  They  should  initiate  correspondence  at  least  six  months  in  advance  of 
the  l)cginning  date  of  the  term  in  which  they  ivish  to  enter.  They  must  furnish  complete 
official  credentials  and  evidence  that  they  are  able  to  meet  in  full  the  cost  of  attending  the 
University.  Certificates  in  a  foreign  language  must  be  accompanied  bv  certified  translations. 
(See  page  34)  for  statement  of  English  requirement  for  admission  of  foreign  students.) 

The  University  at  the  Urbana-Champaign  campus  operates  on  a  two-semester  plan, 
with  an  additional  summer  session.  Qualified  applicants,  except  in  the  Colleges  of  Law 
and  Veterinarv  Medicine  and  in  the  curricula  in  aircraft  maintenance  and  aviation  elec- 
tronics, are  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  any  term.  Each  new  class  in  these  progiams  begins 
with  the  first  semester  of  the  academic  year. 

The  Chicago  Circle  campus  and  the  Medical  Center  operate  on  the  quarter  system. 


Fields   of  Study  Available   to   Undergraduates  at  Urbana-Champaign 

The  table  below  lists  the  general  programs  of  study  which  an  undergraduate  student 
may  follow  at  the  Urbana-Champaign  campus  of  the  University.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
enumerate  all  the  classes  offered,  since  in  a  typical  first  semester  approximately  4,150  dif- 
ferent courses  are  available  in  some  6,650  sections,  not  including  registrations  in  graduate 
courses  for  individual  instruction,  nor  does  it  list  all  the  subjects  \\'hich  may  be  taken  as 
minors  or  as  supplementary  work.  The  individual  courses  are  described  in  a  separate 
catalog,  Undergraduate  Courses. 

Many  of  the  curricula  offer  several  options  to  permit  the  student  to  satisfy  his  particu- 
lar needs.  Some  of  the  major  programs  of  study,  or  curricula,  may  l)e  begun  at  the  start  of 
the  freshman  year.  For  others,  the  student  must  complete  a  year  or  more  of  general  intro- 
ductory or  preparatory  study  before  starting  the  specialized  curriculum.  Specific  require- 
ments for  admission  to  each  program  are  given  in  the  Admissions  Chart  on  pages  42  to 
52,  and  a  list  of  available  undergraduate  and  professional  degrees  is  shown  on  page  133. 

Open   to    Freshmen 

COLLEGE   OF   AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  Communications  (options  in  advertising,  news-editorial,  and  radio-television) 

Agricultural  Industries  (areas  of  special  interest:  agricultural  commodities,  agricultural 
real  estate  and   finance,  farm  supplies,  food  and   food   products) 

Agricultural  Science  (including  a  four-year  program  in  several  areas  for  students  desiring 
preparation  for  graduate  study  or  professional  work,  a  five-year  combined  program 
with  agriailtural  engineering,  and  preprofessional  preparation  for  law) 

Core  Curriculum 

.AH  students  in   this  curriculum   follow  a  similar  program  during  the  first   two  years 
leading  to  specialization  during  the  last  two  years  in  one  of  the  following: 
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Agricultural  Economics  (options  in  farm  management,  agricultural  marketing,  general 
agiicultural  economics,  and  rural  sociology) 

Agricultural   Mechanization    (areas   of  emphasis:    farm    structures,   conservation,   farm 
power,  and  farm  machinery) 

Agronomy  (options  in  crops  and/or  soils) 

Animal  Science 

Dairy  Science 

General  Agriculture 

Horticulture 

Teaching  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
Dairy  Technology 
Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture  (specialization  in  production  and/or  marketing 

horticultural  products,  and  related  professional  activities) 
Food  Science 
Forest  Production 
Home  Economics  (options  in  apparel  design,  the  child  and  the  family,  foods  in  business, 

foods  and  nutrition,  general  home  economics,  hospital  dietetics,  household  manage- 
ment, institution  management,  retailing  of  clothing  and  home  furnishings,  and  textiles 

and  clothing.  Students  may  also  combine  advertising,  journalism,  and  radio-television 

with  home  economics.  See  page  205. 
Home  Economics  Education   (for   prospective   teachers  of  home  economics) 
Preveterinary  Medicine  (also  offered  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences) 
Restaurant  Management 
Wood  Technology  and  Utilization 

INSTITUTE   OF   AVIATION    (TWO-YEAR   TERMINAL   CURRICULA) 

Aircraft   Maintenance   (including  combined   aircraft  maintenance-flight   courses) 
Aviation  Electronics 
Professional  Pilot 

New  students  may  enter  aircraft  maintenance  and  aviation  electronics  only  in  Septem- 
ber. 

COLLEGE    OF   COMMERCE   AND   BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION 

The  first  two  years  of  work   in  all  fields  in  Commerce  and  Business  Administration 

except  commercial  teaching  are  almost  the  same.  Students  later  concentrate  in  one  of  the 

following  major  fields: 

Accountancy 

Commercial  Teaching 

(This  curriculum  is  currently  undergoing  revision.  Anyone  interested  in  pursuing  it 
should  contact  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business 
Administration.) 

Economics  (several  specialized  sequences) 

Finance  (areas  of  specialization  in  finance,  investment,  and  banking;  insurance  and  risk 
management;  and  in  urban  land  economics,  including,  a  residential  development 
option) 

Industrial  Administration  (specialized  sequences  in  production  management,  and  in  per- 
sonnel management  and  industrial  relations) 

Marketing 

COLLEGE   OF   EDUCATION 

Curriculum  Preparatory  to  Elementary  School  Teaching  (general  option,  specialty  for  ele- 
mentary school  librarians,  and  specialties  in  the  teaching  of  French,  German,  Russian, 
and  Spanish  in  the  elementary  schools) 

Technical  Education  Specialties,  formerly  Industrial  Education  (preparation  of  secondary 
and  post-secondary  school  teachers  of  industrial  arts,  including  specialties  in  electronics, 
machine  tools,  avionics,  machine  tool  drafting,  architectural  drafting,  and  construction) 
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Teaching  Deaf  and  Hard-of-Hearing  Children 
Teaching  Mentally  Handicapped  Children 

COLLEGE   OF   ENGINEERING 

A  common  program  is  followed  by  freshmen  in   Engineering  so  that  a  student  may 

change  from  one  of  the  follo^ving  curricula  to  another  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  without 

loss  of  credit. 

Aeronautical  and  Astronautical  Engineering 

Agricultural  Engineering  (options  in  electric  power  and  processing,  farm  structures,  power 
and  machinery,  and  soil  and  water) 

Ceramic  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering  (areas  of  specialization:  hydraulic  and  sanitary,  structural,  transporta- 
tion, including  highways,  traffic,  and  railways,  and  photogrammeti"y  and  geodesy) 

Combined  Five-\'ear  Agricidtural  Engineering-Agricultural  Science  Program  (freshmen 
enter  College  of  Agriculture) 

Combined  Five  Year  Engineering-Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Program  (freshmen  enter 
College  of  Engineering) 

Electrical  Engineering 

Engineering  Mechanics  (for  students  interested  in  research  and  development  in  engineering) 

Engineering    Physics    (including    basic    preparation    for    atomic   and    nuclear    engineering) 

General  Engineering  (fields  of  concentration  in  administration,  computers,  geology,  meteor- 
ology, mining,  publications,  and  sales) 

Industrial  Engineering 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Metallurgical  Engineering  (options  in  general  physical  metallurgy  and  research  physical 
metallurgy) 

Teaching  of  Engineering  Technology  (electronics  and  mechanical  options) 

COLLEGE   OF   FINE   AND   APPLIED   ARTS 

Architecture  (general  and  engineering  options) 
Art 

Freshmen  enter  directly  into  the  chosen  curriculum,  but  the  first  year  of  each  is  basic 
and  cultural.  Specialization  begins  in  the  second  year  iii  one  of  the  folloicing 
curricula: 

Art  Education  (for  prospective  teachers) 

Crafts  (ceramic  or  metal  emphasis) 

Graphic  Design 

History  of  Art 

Industrial  Design  (art  or  structural  emphasis) 

Medical  Art  (five-year  program  combined  with  College  of  Medicine;  the  first  three 
years  are  given  on  the  Urbana-Champaign  campus) 

Painting 

Sculpture 
Landscape  Architecture 
Music,  with  majors  in: 

History  of  Music 

Instrumental  Music 

Music  Composition 

Voice 
Music   Education    (vocal-choral   or   instrumental   emphasis)    for   prospective   teachers 
Urban  Planning 

COLLEGE   OF   LIBERAL   ARTS   AND    SCIENCES 

Chemical  Engineering  (engineering  and  physical  science  options) 
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Chemistry 

Combined    Five-Year    Engineering-Liberal    Arts    and    Sciences    Program    (freshmen    enter 

Engineering) 
Division  of  General  Studies  (two-year  program  providing  preparation  for  Joinnalism  and 

Communications  and  other  degree  programs) 
Medical  Technology 
Medical  Record  Administration 
Occupational  Therapy 
Physics 
Predentistry 
Prepharmacy 
Preprofessional  Nursing 

Preveterinary  Medicine  (also  offered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture) 
Sciences  and  Letters  (including  preprofessional  preparation  for  Communications,  Law,  and 

Medicine) 

Students  in  this  curriculum  take  two  years  of  basic  ivork  followed  by  a  major  in  one 
of  the  following  subjects: 

Actuarial  Science  (mathematics) 

American  Civilization 

Anthropology 

Astronomy 

Biology  (general  and  honors  majors) 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Economics 

English 

Entomology 

Finance 

French 

Geography 

Geology 

German 

Greek 

History 

History  of  Art 

Home  Economics 

Italian 

Latin 

Latin-American  Studies 

Mathematics 

Mathematics  and  Computer  Science 

Medieval  Civilization 

Microbiology 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Political  Science 

Psychology  (general,  applied,  and  graduate  preparatory  options) 

Rhetoric  and  Composition 

Russian 

Russian  Language  and  Area  Studies 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Speech    (areas    of   emphasis:    general    speech,    public   address,    interpretation,    theatre, 
speech   science   and   phonetics,  speech   correction   and   audiology) 

Statistics  (mathematics) 

Zoology 
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Speech  Correction  (teacher  ecUication) 

Teacher    Education    (secondary)    in    fields    of    biology,    chemistry,   earth    science,    English, 

French,    geography,    German,    Latin,    mathematics,    physics,    Russian,    social    studies, 

Spanish,  and  speech 
Theatre  Art 


COLLEGE   OF   PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

Dance  (for  men  and  women) 

Health  Education  (for  men  and  women)  with  options,  selected  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years,  in  School  Health  Education  (teacher  education  program)  and  in  Community 
Health  Education 

Physical  Education  for  Men 

Physical  Education  for  Women  (including  general  teacher  education  options  for  the  High 
School  Certificate,  grades  six  through  twelve,  and  the  Special  Certificate,  kindergarten 
through  grade  fourteen) 

Recreation  (including  options  in  general  recreation,  park  administration,  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, and  therapeutic  recreation) 

Teaching  of  Dance 

Open   to   Transfer  and   Advanced   Students 

Qualified  transfer  students  may  enter  all  the  courses  of  study  available  to  freshmen. 
They  also  may  enter  the  following  if  they  meet  the  requirements  for  advanced  standing  as 
given  for  each  college. 


COLLEGE   OF   COMMUNICATIONS 

Applicants  must  have  fifty-six  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  credit,  exclusive  of 
basic  military  and  the  required  courses  in  physical  education,  witli  a  minimum  average  of 
3.5  (midway  between  "B"  and  "C")  in  all  college  work.  No  applicant  whose  grade-point 
average  in  all  college  work  is  less  than  3.5  is  admitted  except  on  approval  by  the  college 
of  an  individual  petition  for  admission.  (See  page  228.)  Curricula  are: 
Advertising 
News-Editorial    (areas    of    special    interest:    newspaper    journalism,    magazine    journalism, 

radio-television    journalism,    and    community    journalism) 
Radio-Television  (to  prepare  students  for  work  in  all  except  the  technical  phases  of  radio 

and  television) 


COLLEGE    OF    EDUCATION 

The  Curriculum  Preparatory  to  High  School  Teaching  requires  junior  standing  and 
a  minimum  academic  average  of  3.5  (midway  between  "B"  and  "C"),  or  special  approval. 
In  some  cases,  applicants  with  an  average  of  at  least  3.3,  but  l)elow  3.5,  may  petition  for 
admission  on  probation.  Areas  of  specialization  are  listed  on  page  243  in  the  College  of 
Education  section  of  this  catalog.  (See  Admissions  Chart  beginning  on  page  42  for  complete 
statement  of  requirements  for  admission  to  teacher  education  curricula  in  Education  and 
in  the  various  other  colleges.) 


COLLEGE    OF   ENGINEERING 

A  tbirly-two  semester  hour  post-baccalaureate  program  designed  to  provide  additional 
training  and  depth  of  subject  matter  is  availai)lc  for  persons  who  arc  currently  teaching  in 
the  area  of  engineering  technology.  A  Certificate  in  the  Teaching  of  Engineering  Tech- 
nology is  awarded   ujjon  completion  of  the  program. 
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COLLEGE   OF   LAW 

Applicants  for  entrance  into  the  College  of  La^\'  must  have  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
an  accredited  four-year  college  or  university,  with  a  minimum  grade  average  of  3.5  (mid- 
way between  "B"  and  "C  ").  The  requirement  of  a  prior  degree  may  be  waived  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  by  special  action  of  the  Admissions  Committee  of  the  College  of  Law.  All 
applicants  must  take  the  Law  School  Admission  Test  and  furnish  the  score  on  that  test 
to  the  college.  Students  ivith  averages  slightly  l)elo\v  3.5  may  petition  for  admission  if  the 
petition  is  supported  by  high  scores  on  the  Law  School  Admission  Test  and  other  evidence 
of  high  aptitude  for  the  study  of  law.  The  Avork  in  the  College  of  Law  requires  three  years, 
full  time,  to  complete.  New  students  are  admitted  only  in  September.  (See  page  61  for 
additional  information.) 

COLLEGE   OF   VETERINARY   MEDICINE 

Preprofessional  curricula  preparatory  to  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  are  offered  both  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

Applicants  for  entrance  into  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  must  have  at  least 
sixty  hoius  of  acceptable  college  credit,  exclusive  of  military  and  physical  education,  and 
a  minimimi  average  of  3.5  (midway  between  "B"  and  "C")  in  all  college  work.  Prepara- 
tion for  entrance  into  this  college  must  include  certain  required  subjects.  Candidates  for 
admission  may  be  required  to  appear  for  personal  interviews  and  to  present  test  scores. 
New  students  may  enter  this  college  only  in  September.  (See  pages  52  and  61  for  additional 
information.') 


TEACHER    EDUCATION    CURRICULA 

Special  cmricida  in  teacher  education  for  prospective  high  school  teachers  are  admin- 
istered in  the  College  of  Education  and  in  the  various  colleges  in  which  the  major  subjects 
are  offered.  For  example,  a  freshman  student  who  plans  to  teach  a  language  or  a  ninnber 
of  other  secondary  subjects  offered  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  enters 
that  college;  a  student  who  plans  to  teach  vocational  agriculture  enrolls  in  the  College 
of  .Agriculture;  a  student  who  plans  to  teach  commercial  subjects  registers  in  the  College 
of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration;  and  the  student  who  expects  to  teach  art  or 
music  enrolls  in  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts.  Prospective  athletic  coaclies  and 
dance  or  physical  education  teachers  usually  register  in  the  College  of  Physical  Education. 
For  a  complete  list  of  teacher  education  curricida,  see  the  Admissions  Chart  beginning  on 
page  42  and  the  Council  on  Teacher  Education  section  on  pages  235  to  238. 

.\  student  with  sixty  or  more  semester  hours  (inclusive  of  military  and  physical  edu- 
cation) who  wishes  to  enter  a  teacher  education  curriculum  in  any  college  must  have  a 
minimum  all-University  grade-point  average  of  3.5.  Students  whose  averages  are  below  3.5, 
but  not  less  than  3.3,  may  be  admitted  on  probation  upon  approval  of  a  petition  addressed 
to  the  Urbana-Champaign  Council  on  Teacher  Education,  110  Education  Building,  Urbana 
61801. 

Details  concerning  requirements  in  each  of  the  above  programs  are  given  in  the 
various  college  sections  of  this  catalog.  A  list  of  the  undergraduate  degrees  offered  by  the 
University  at  Urbana-Champaign  may  be  found  on  page  133. 

Application  for  Admission 

HOW   TO   APPLY 

.Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  .Admissions  and  Records  of 
the  appropriate  campus.  .After  deciding  \vhich  college  and  cmriculum  lie  wishes  to  enter, 
the  applicant  should  fill  out  completely  the  application  Ijlank,  following  carefully  the  in- 
structions printed  thereon.  College  and  curriculinn  must  1)e  inchcated  on  tlie  original  appli- 
cation; major  area  of  specialization,  when  known,  also  should  be  indicated. 
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Each  student  is  expected  to  pursue  a  normal  program  of  studies.  The  number  of  hours 
varies  with  the  college  and  curriculum,  and  more  or  less  than  a  normal  program  may  be 
permitted  only  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  student's  college,  or  his  delegated 
representative.  An  applicant  who  wishes  to  carry  only  a  partial  program  should  indicate 
this  intent  at  the  time  he  applies  for  admission. 

Official  high  school  and  college  credentials  should  be  sent  directly  from  each  institu- 
tion previously  attended;  test  scores  must  come  directly  from  the  headquarters  of  the  test- 
ing agency.  (See  page  38.) 

Special  procedures  applying  to  foreign  applicants  are  described  on  page  34. 

Records  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  records  of  cor- 
respondence or  other  study  should  accompany  the  application. 

Students  who  expect  to  apply  for  scholarship  aid  should  check  the  appropriate  item 
on  the  application  form. 

All  students  are  required  to  present  Social  Security  numbers  which  serve  as  permanent 
identification  numbers.  Students  who  do  not  have  such  a  number  should  obtain  one  from 
their  local  Social  Security  Office  before  coming  to  the  campus.  This  number  should  be 
recorded  on  the  application  for  admission  to  the  University  and  on  the  ACT  form. 

A  student  transferring  to  the  University  on  probation  or  dropped  from  a  previous 
collegiate  institution  for  poor  scholarship  must  obtain  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the 
college  he  wishes  to  enter;  a  student  transferring  to  the  University  on  probation  or  drop- 
ped from  a  previous  collegiate  institution  for  disciplinary  reasons  must  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  appropriate  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Discipline. 

SOURCES  OF  ACCEPTABLE  CREDITS 

The  credits  required  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  undergraduate  departments  may 
be  obtained  in  the  following  three  ways: 

1.      By  Certificate  from  an  Accredited  High  School  or  Other  Secondary  School 

A  student  presenting  a  certificate  from  any  high  school  or  preparatory  school  in  Illinois 
fully  recognized  by  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Illinois  is 
given  entrance  credit  for  all  subjects  named  therein  for  which  the  school  is  specifically 
accredited.  Entrance  credits  are  also  accepted  on  certification  from  the  following 
sources: 

a.  Schools  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

b.  Schools  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

c.  Schools  approved  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

d.  Schools  approved  by  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

e.  Schools  approved  Iiy  the  Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and  Higher  Schools. 

f.  Schools  approved  by  the  Western  College  Association. 

g.  High  schools  and  academies  registered  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

h.  Schools  accredited  by  state  universities,  provided  the  certificate  shows  that  the 
Illinois  standard  time  requirements  have  been  met.  (See  page  39  for  definition  of 
high  school  "unit.") 

High  School  Credit  Completed  Prior  to  the  Ninth  Grade 

Credit  completed  prior  to  the  ninth  grade  is  accepted  by  the  University  if  it  appears 
on  the  transcript  of  a  fully  recognized  high  school  and  is  certified  by  the  principal  to 
be  a  course  equivalent  in  qualitv  and  (]uantity  to  the  course  ordinarily  offered  in  the 
high  school.  Such  credit  usually  applies  to  elementary  algebra  and  foreign  language, 
but  might  apply  to  any  suliject. 

Supplementary  Certificates 

Supplementary  certificates  from   high  school   principals  covering  work  done  and  ex- 
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aminations  taken  in  addition  to  work  shown  on  certificates  previously  submitted  may 
be  accepted  in  all  cases  where  they  refer  to  work  done  and  examinations  passed  prior 
to  the  student's  admissio)i  to  the  University.  Having  once  entered  the  University  of 
Illinois,  the  student  is  required  to  obtain  his  credit  in  the  examinations  given  by  the 
University,  and  supplementary  certificates  relating  to  secondary  school  work  done 
and  examinations  passed  in  the  summer  or  at  other  times  after  his  entrance  to  the 
University  are  not  acceptable. 

By  Examinations 

a.  Entrance  Examinations.  Entrance  examinations  in  high  school  subjects  are  required 
only  to  remove  specific  entrance  deficiencies.  Students  who  do  not  meet  the  subject 
requirements  for  admission  to  their  chosen  college  and  curriculum,  or  who  did  not 
graduate  from  an  accredited  secondary  school,  may  gain  admission  to  a  specific 
curriculum  of  the  University  by  passing  entrance  examinations.  Entrance  examina- 
tions are  given  without  fee  at  the  Urbana  campus  by  appointment  upon  individual 
request  in  advance  of  registration  for  the  fall,  spring,  and  summer  sessions.  These 
examinations  are  closed  to  matriculated  students  after  they  begin  their  second  year 
in  the  University. 

Entrance  examinations  administered  by  the  University  are  offered  in  the  following 
subjects:  algebra,  one  or  two  years;  American  government,  one  year;  American  his- 
tory, one  year;  biology,  one  year;  chemistry,  one  year;  English  composition  and 
rhetoric,  one  or  two  years  (ordinarily  offered  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grades  of 
secondary  school);  French,  one  or  two  years;  plane  geometry,  one  year;  solid  geome- 
try, one-half  year;  German,  one  or  two  years;  general  mathematics,  one  year;  Latin, 
one  or  two  years;  physics,  one  year;  Spanish,  one  or  two  years;  trigonometry,  one- 
half  year;  world  history,  one  year,  and  other  subjects  approved  by  the  Office  of  Ad- 
missions and  Records.  Students  who  wish  to  take  entrance  examinations  are  given 
tests  selected  by  or  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Admissions  and 
Records.  High  school  examinations  are  given  only  to  students  who  wish  to  qualify 
for  admission  to  the  University. 

For  the  requirements  in  the  various  subjects,  and  examination  programs,  write  to 
the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 
61801.  (See  page  38  for  information  concerning  the  admission  testing  program  for 
freshman  applicants.) 

b.  General  Educational  Development  Tests.  Veterans,  personnel  currently  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  civilians  who  are  nineteen  or  more  years  of  age  who  are 
not  otherwise  eligible,  may  qualify  for  admission  to  certain  divisions  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  passing  with  satisfactory  scores  the  high  school  level  General  Educational 
Development  Tests.  In  special  cases  approved  by  the  Director  of  Admissions  and 
Records,  these  tests  may  be  used  for  applicants  under  nineteen  years  of  age. 
Non-veteran,  non-high  school  graduates,  regardless  of  age,  may  take  these  tests  at 
any  time  following  the  graduation  of  the  class  with  which  the  student  would 
normally  have  graduated.  Single  General  Educational  Development  Tests  may  be 
authorized  to  complete  specific  subject  requirements   for  admission. 

A  person  who  has  attended,  but  has  not  graduated  from,  a  recognized  high  school, 
or  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  high  school  who  can  not  meet  the  general  University 
requirements  may  be  admitted  to  the  University  on  the  basis  of  the  General  Edu- 
cational Development  Tests,  provided  that  he  has  the  necessary  specific  subjects 
required  for  admission  to  the  curriculum  he  wishes  to  enter.  These  tests  allow  the 
following  credit: 

English    5  units 

Mathematics     21/2  units 

Social  Studies    4  units 

Natural  Sciences  3i^  units 

The  above  credits  meet  the  University  English  requirement.  The  General  Educa- 
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tional  Development  mathematics  credit  does  not  satisfy  the  algebra-geometry  re- 
quirement. 

A  student  who  has  attended  an  unrecognized  higii  school  may  validate  credit  earned 
in  the  unrecognized  high  school  by  passing  the  General  Educational  Development 
Tests. 

Credits  earned  through  General  Educational  Development  Tests  may  be  applied 
toward  satisfying  specific  subject  requirements;  they  may  substitute  for  high  school 
graduation;  and  they  may  be  used  to  establish  rank  for  applicants  who  have  not 
graduated  from  high  school.  (See  also  page  82.) 
c.  American  College  Test.  Applicants  who  meet  the  age  requirement  for  admission 
to  the  University  may  use  the  American  College  Test  in  lieu  of  the  General 
Educational  Development  Test  in  validating  credit  earned  in  an  unrecognized 
high  school;  meeting  the  requirement  of  high  school  graduation;  establishing  high 
school  rank  in  class;  and  in  allowing  for  the  following  credit,  presently  allowed 
for  the  General  Educational  Development  Tests: 

English    5  units 

Mathematics     2i^  units 

.Social  Science 4  imits 

Natural    Sciences    Si/o  units 

As  in  the  General  Educational  Development  Tests,  the  mathematics  credit  allowed 
for  the  American  College  Test  does  not  satisfy  the  algelMa-geometry  requirement 
for  admission. 

3.      By  Transfer  from  Another  College  or  University  of  Recognized  Standing 

Credits  may  be  accepted  for  advanced  standing  from  another  imiversity  or  college  of 
recognized  standing.  A  complete  statement  of  requirements  for  admission  by  transfer 
is  given  on  page  56. 

WHEN   TO   APPLY 

Except   where  otherwise  indicated   in   the  Admissions  Chart  on   pages  42  to  52,  new 

students  may  enter  the  University  at  the  beginning  of  any  term. 

Applications  may  be  submitted  on  or  after  the  following  dates,  but  not  liefore: 

September  25 For  admission  of  all  students  in  the  following 

spring  semester. 

September  25 For  admission  of  beginning  freshmen  in  the 

following  fall  semester,  including  those  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  enter  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion and  continue  in  the  fall. 

March    1 For  admission  of  all  students  in  the  following 

summer  session  who  do  not  intend  to  con- 
tinue in  the  fall. 

March    1 For  admission  of  new  transfers  and  readmis- 

sion  of  all  former  students  in  the  following 
fall  semester. 

FRESHMEN 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Urbana-Champaign  campus  of  tlie  University  as 
beginning  freshmen  will  be  accepted  from  all  students  who  have  completed  six  semesters 
or  more  of  high  scliool  work  (four  semesters  in  a  three-year  senior  high  school). 

TRANSFERS  AND   READMISSIONS 

Applications  from  new  transfer  and  former  students  currently  registered  in  another 
collegiate  institution  should  be  submitted  as  soon  as  possible  after  beginning  their  final 
term  of  college  work   before  the  desired  entry  date. 
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ADMISSION  AND  READMISSION   IN  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

Completed  applications  for  admission,  or  readmission  where  required,  in  the  summer 
session  will  be  accepted  on  or  after  March  1,  but  not  before.  (See  page  57.) 


APPLICATION    DEADLINES 

The  University  has  established  the  following  deadline  dates  for  accepting  complete 
applications  for  admission  and  readmission  for  September,  1969,  registration  at  Urbana 
Champaign: 

1.  In  the  case  of  foreign  students  seeking  admission  who  have  not  attended  a  college  or 
university  in  the  United  States,  the  final  date  is  July  30  (six  weeks  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  the  registration  period  for  the  fall  term); 

2.  In  the  case  of  domestic  students  seeking  admission  or  readmission,  the  final  date  is 
August  27  (two  weeks  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  registration  period  of  the  fall  term), 
including  applications  for  early  admission  programs  (see  page  75). 

3.  In  the  case  of  foreign  students  seeking  admission  or  readmission  who  have  attended  a 
college  or  university  in  the  United  States,  the  final  date  is  August  27  (two  weeks  prior 
to  the  first  day  of  the  registration  period  of  the  fall  term). 

Applications  from  new  foreign  students  seeking  admission  in  the  spring  semester  who 
have  not  attended  a  college  or  university  in  the  United  States  should  be  submitted  by 
December  5  in  order  to  allow  adequate  time  for  processing  the  application  prior  to  regis- 
tration dates. 

To  be  considered  complete,  applications  must  include  all  necessary  credentials,  includ- 
ing required  test  scores.  The  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records  is  authorized  to  accept 
applications  after  deadline  dates,  but  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  which  patently 
justify  special  consideration. 

In  certain  specialized  programs,  special  application  dates  have  been  established  as 
follows: 

1.  Students  with  serious  permanent  physical  handicaps  must  apply  for  admission  before 
Jime  15  for  the  first  semester;  before  December  15  for  the  second  semester;  and  before 
May  15  for  the  summer  session.  (See  page  78  for  details  of  procedure.) 

2.  Closing  dates  for  applications  from  transfer  students  desiring  to  enroll  in  the  com- 
bined Engineering-Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  five-year  program  are  August  1  for  the 
first  semester,  December  1  for  the  second  semester,  and  May  1  for  the  summer  session. 

3.  Complete  applications  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  should  be 
received  no  later  than  March  1  prior  to  September  admission.  (See  College  of  Veterin- 
ary Medicine  section  on  pages  61  and  401.) 

4.  Complete  applications  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law  must  be  received  in  the 
college  office  not  less  than  120  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  term  to  which  ad- 
mission is  requested.  (See  page  61.) 

5.  Deadline  dates  for  filing  applications  for  admission  to  the  professional  colleges  at 
the  Medical  Center  in  Chicago  are  given  in  the  section  of  this  catalog  dealing  with  ad- 
mission to  those  colleges.  (See  page  62.) 

PROGRESSIVE  ADMISSION  OF  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Because  available  academic  facilities  are  inadequate  to  provide  for  all  qualified 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  undergraduate  colleges  and  institutes  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  in  order  to  utilize  the  University's  capacities  most  effectively,  the  University 
issues  permits  to  enter  the  undergraduate  colleges  at  the  Urbana-Champaign  campus  in 
accordance  with  a  system  designed  to  give  top  priority  to  the  best  qualified  students,  those 
who  are  most  likely  to  succeed  and  graduate. 
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Because  the  number  of  applications  exceeds  availal)le  facilities,  quotas  have  been 
established  for  admission  to  the  various  colleges. 

Applicants  who  satisfy  all  specific  requirements,  including  high  school  subjects,  for 
the  desired  curriculum  will  be  considered  for  admission  according  to  the  I*rogressive  Ad- 
mission Plan.  This  plan  presently  applies  only  to  applications  for  admi.ssion  in  the  fall,  but 
may  be  established  for  the  spring  semester. 

BEGINNING   FRESHMAN   APPLICATIONS 

The  admission  of  all  beginning  freshmen  at  llrbana-Champaign  is  determined  on  the 
basis  of  a  combination  of  high  school  percentile  rank,  admission  test  score,  and  academic 
subjects  prescribed  for  the  curriculum  the  student  wishes  to  enter.  Evidence  to  satisfy 
all  three  criteria  must  be  received  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  before  an 
application  is  considered  "complete."  All  freshman  applicants  are  encouraged  to  complete 
the  ACT  or  SAT  in  the  spring  of  the  junior  year  and  to  submit  their  completed  applica- 
tions as  soon  as  possible  after  September  25  on  the  basis  of  six  or  more  completed  semesters. 

Three  "admission  processing  periods"  have  been  estal)lished,  and  all  Ijeginning  fresh- 
men with  completed  applications  on  file  by  each  deadline  date  will  be  notified  of  their 
admission  status  at  the  same  time  on  the  notification  date  listed.  The  schedide  for  applica- 
tion deadlines,  notification  dates,  and  deposit  deadlines  for  September,  1969,  is  as  follows: 

Admission  Processing  Periods 
Period  I  Period  II  Period  III 

Deadline  for  Receipt  of 

Complete  Applications Nov.  1,  1968  Dec.  13,  1968  Jan.  31.  1969 

Notification  Date Dec.  4,  1968  Jan.  15,  1969  Mar.  5,  1969 

Deadline  for  Advance  Deposit 

on    Tuition    and    Fees Jan.  10,  1969  Feb.  21,1969  April  18,  1969 

Applications  received  after  January  31,  1969  will  be  acted  upon  as  soon  as  possible 
after  March  5,  1969. 

TRANSFER   APPLICATIONS 

New  transfer  applications  are  processed  at  llrbana-Champaign  according  to  the  follow- 
ing Progressive  Admission  Plan  which  gives  priority  to  the  best  qualified  applicants,  and 
students  are  notified  promptly  after  each  processing  period.  This  schedule  for  the  fall 
semester  is  as  follows: 

Period  I:     March  1  through  April  14. 

Residents  of  Illinois  with  not  less  than  a  3.75  average  in  their  previous  college  work,  in 
terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Nonresidents  of  Illinois  with  not  less  than  a  1.0  average  in  their  previous  college  work,  in 
terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Period  II:     April  15  through  May  31. 

Residents  of  Illinois  with  not  less  than  a  3.5  average  in  their  previous  college  work,  in 
terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Nonresidents  of  Illinois  with  not  less  than  a  3.75  average  in  their  previous  college  work,  in 
terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Period  III:     After  May  31. 

All  applicants  who  meet  admission  re(|uircments  for  transfers.  Action  on  applications  of 
transfers  presenting  a  scholastic  average  less  than  3.5  is  deferred  until  after  their  final 
records  are  available.   (See   page  56   for  special   rec|uircmcnts   for  admi.ssion   of  tran.sfers.) 

Priorities  Within  Periods  I,  II,  and  III 

Within  each  of  the  three  periods,  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  is  authorized 
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to  give  priority,  so  far  as  administratively  feasible,  to  the  best-qualified  applicants  as  in- 
dicated by  any  available  information. 

A  similar  system  of  priorities  may  be  established  for  the  spring  semester. 

APPLICATION    PROCEDURES 

1.  Applications  of  High  School  Seniors 

The  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records  is  authorized  to  consider  applications  for 
admission  on  the  basis  of  official  documents  from  high  schools  and  other  secondary 
schools  as  follows: 

a.  A  statement  of  six  semesters  (four  semesters  in  a  three-year  senior  high  school  plus 
certification  of  the  work  previously  completed  in  the  junior  high  school)  of  com- 
pleted high  school  work  (or  seven  semesters,  for  applications  received  after  the 
close  of  the  student's  seventh  semester); 

b.  A  statement  of  the  courses  being  taken  in  the  seventh  semester; 

c.  A  statement  of  the  courses  to  be  taken  in  the  eighth  semester; 

d.  The  date  of  probable  graduation; 

e.  An  estimate  of  the  applicant's  scholastic  rank   in   his  class; 

f.  Official  scores  received  on  prescribed  admission  tests  (see  page  38). 

Under  special  circumstances,  seniors  in  Illinois  high  schools  may  be  permitted  to  enroll 
in  University  courses.  (See  page  75.) 

2.  Applications  of  High  School  Graduates 

.Application  and  complete  transcript  of  high  school  record,  including  certification  of 
graduation,  should  be  submitted  as  early  as  possible  after  September  25  preceding  the 
semester  the  applicant  wishes  to  enter,  or  after  March  1  if  admission  is  sought  in  the 
summer  session.  (For  a  list  of  sources  from  which  credits  are  accepted  on  certification, 
see  page  28.) 

3.  Applications  of  Nongraduates  of  Accredited  Secondary  Schools 

An  applicant  who  has  attended  but  has  not  been  graduated  from  an  accredited  school 
should  make  early  application  in  order  to  allow  ample  time  for  removal  of  deficiencies 
for  admission.  Such  an  applicant  must  pass  entrance  examinations  in  English  com- 
position and  in  four  units  of  additional  subjects  to  be  designated  by  the  University 
autiiorities.  The  remaining  units  required  for  admission  also  may  be  acquired  by  pass- 
ing entrance  examinations,  or  may  be  offered  by  certificate  from  an  accredited  school. 
Other  tests  selected  by  or  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Admissions 
and  Records  may  be  substituted  for  the  usual  entrance  examinations  to  remove  en- 
trance deficiencies.   (See   page  29  for  statement  concerning  entrance  examinations.) 

4.  Applications  of  Transfers 

A  person  who  has  attended  another  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing  is 
considered  for  admission  to  the  University  on  presenting  the  following: 

a.  An  official  statement  of  his  preparatory  work; 

b.  An  official   transcript  of  his  record  in  each  collegiate  institution  he  has  attended; 

c.  A  statement  of  his  academic  and  disciplinary  status  at  the  collegiate  institution 
from  which  he  comes. 

Students  currently  enrolled  in  another  collegiate  institution  may  apply  for  admission 
at  any  time  after  beginning  their  final  term  in  that  school.  (See  page  56  for  a  complete 
statement  of  regulations  governing  admission  of  transfers.  A  statement  of  the  progres- 
sive admissions  plan  is  given  on  page  31.) 

5.  Applications  of  Foreign  Students 

To  be  considered  for  admission,  applicants  must  submit  official  records  for  at  least  the 
last  four  years  of  secondary  school  study  and  any  university  level  or  post-secondary 
school  work  that  has  been  completed  or  attempted.  All  of  these  records  must  list  all 
subjects  taken,  grades  earned  or  examination  results  in  each  subject  (including  both 
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passed  and  failed),  and  all  diplomas  and  certificates  awarded.  If  these  documents  are 
not  in  English,  they  must  be  accompanied  by  authorized  English  translations. 

Deflnilion  of  a  Foreign  Student 

The  Office  of  .Admissions  and  Records  is  authorized  to  decide  which  students  shall  be 
classified  as  "foreign"  according  to  the  following  definition: 

a.  A  person  who  is  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  alien  of  a  country  or  political 
area  other  than  the  United  States  and  has  a  residence  outside  the  United  States  to 
which  he  expects  to  return  and  either  is,  or  proposes  to  be,  a  temporary  alien  in 
the   United  States  for  educational  purposes  is  classified  as  a  foreign  student. 

b.  An  alien  who  has  permanent  resident  status  in  the  United  States  and  has  received 
such  classification  for  convenience  only  and  maintains  a  residence  outside  the 
United  States  which  he  has  no  intention  of  abandoning  is  classified  as  a  foreign 
student  upon  receipt  of  valid  evidence  (notarized  certificate)  from  the  permanent 
resident  alien  attesting  to  these  facts. 

TESTING  REQUIREMENTS  OF  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

A  test  of  competence  in  English  is  required  of  all  foreign  students,  including  transfers, 
who  file  applications  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois,  except  foreign  students 
who  are  citizens  of  a  country  where  the  native  language  is  English,  or  who  have  degrees 
from  colleges  or  universities  in  countries  where  English  is  the  native  language  and  where 
all  instruction  was  in  English.  A  score  on  the  examination  must  be  received  by  the  Uni- 
versity before  action  is  taken  on  the  student's  request  for  admission.  All  prospective  foreign 
students  who  receive  a  score  below  the  minimum  score  of  acceptance  on  the  test  will  not 
be  admitted  to  the  University.  The  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records  may,  however, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  college  concerned,  waive  the  requirement  of  the  test  if 
evidence  presented  by  the  applicant  clearly  justifies  such  action. 

The  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  administered  by  the  Princeton 
Testing  and  Advising  Center,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  has  been  approved  for  this  purpose. 
In  cases  where  TOEFL  testing  dates  are  not  available  prior  to  the  desired  term  of  entry, 
the  University  will  arrange  for  substitution  of  the  test  given  by  the  English  Language 
Institute,  Testing  and  Certification  Division,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Complete  instructions 
for  arranging  the  required  English  test  at  a  convenient  location  are  sent  to  each  applicant 
for  whom  it  is  required.  Final  admission  status  for  these  applicants  is  determined  after 
the  test  residts  have  been  received. 

If  the  foreign  applicant  is  admissible,  his  performance  on  the  English  test  will  either 
(1)  excuse  him  from  further  study  of  English,  or  (2)  indicate  the  need  for  additional  studv 
of  English.  If  the  results  indicate  that  further  study  of  English  is  necessary,  he  is  required 
to  take  a  Placement  Test  administered  by  the  Division  of  English  for  Foreign  Students 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  prior  to  registration.  The  results  of  the  Placement  Test  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  student  is  required  to  register  for  one  or  more  noncredit 
courses  in  English.  If  this  becomes  necessary,  the  student's  program  of  credit  courses  is 
reduced  accordingly,  and  a  longer  time  may  be  necessary  for  completion  of  his  degree 
requirements.  (See  page  137  for  a  statement  of  the  English  requirement  for  undergraduate 
degrees.) 

WHERE   TO   APPLY 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  branch  of  the  University  which  the  student  wishes 
to  attend. 

For  Admission  at  Urbana-Champaign,  to 

Thf.  Dirictor  or  Admissions  and  Rixords 
UNivFRsrrY  OF  Illinois 
100a  Administration  Building 
Urbana,  Illinois  61801 
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For  Admission  to  the  Chicago  Circle  campus,  to 

The  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle 
P.O.  Box  4348 
Chicago,  Illinois  60680 

For  Admission  to  the  Professional  Colleges  at  the  Medical  Center  in  Chicago,  to 

The  Director  of  .\dmissions  and  Records 
University  of  Illinois  at  the  Medical  Center 
P.O.  Box  6998 
Chicago,  Illinois  60680 

General   Requirements  for  Admission 
AGE 

An  applicant  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  dean  of  the  college  concerned, 
however,  may  admit  on  petition  a  student  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  meets  all  other  require- 
ments for  admission  and  who  is  to  reside,  while  attending  the  University,  with  his  parents 
or  guardian,  or  with  someone  selected  by  them. 

PHYSICAL   EXAMINATION 

In  any  particular  situation  where  it  is  deemed  advisable  by  the  Health  Service,  for 
public  health  reasons,  the  physical  examination  and  tuberculin  test  may  be  required. 

New  Students 

Each  new  student  proposing  to  enroll  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  or  in  the  University 
High  School,  at  Urbana-Champaign  for  a  full  semester  is  required,  before  completion  of 
his  first  registration,  to  present  adequate  evidence  of  satisfactory  physical  and  mental 
health  as  determined  by  the  Director  of  Health  Services  of  the  University. 

The  Director  of  Health  Services  prescribes  the  form,  extent,  and  scope  of  the  required 
pre-entrance  physical  examinations.  The  examination  may  be  obtained  in  accordance  with 
one  of  the  following  procedures,  as  the  entering  student  may  prefer: 

1.  The  pre-entrance  examination,  except  for  foreign  students  applying  from  outside  the 
United  States,  may  be  performed  by  properly  qualified  doctors  of  medicine  of  the 
student's  choice,  in  Illinois  or  in  other  states,  territories,  or  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  the  cost  of  such  examination  to  be  borne  by  the  student.  The  examinations 
shall  be  subject  to  final  evaluation  and  approval  by  the  Director  of  Health  Services 
who  may  require  additional  examinations  if  deemed  necessary.  The  examination  shall 
be  completed  within  the  six-month  period  immediately  preceding  the  registration 
date  for  the  semester  for  which  the  student  is  enrolling,  and  the  completed  examina- 
tion record,  in  the  form  prescril)ed,  shall  be  forwarded  or  delivered  to  the  Director 
of  Health  Services  through  the  office  of  Admissions  and  Records  at  least  fifteen  days 
prior  to  the  first  date  of  the  registration  period  for  the  particular  semester. 

2.  As  an  alternative  to  (1)  above,  students  may  obtain,  free  of  charge,  their  pre-entrance 
physical  examination,  preferably  by  appointment,  at  the  University  Health  Service 
until  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  first  date  of  registration  for  the  particular  semester. 
Thereafter,  the  Health  Service  shall  conduct  no  physical  examinations  of  entering 
students  for  that  semester,  except  for  foreign  students.  Students  arriving  on  campus 
after  such  date  (i.e.,  fifteen  days  preceding  registration)  without  a  prior  physical 
examination  will  be  directed  to  a  local  practicing  physician  of  the  student's  choice  for 
the  pre-entrance  physical  examination,  which  examination  shall  be  at  the  student's 
expense. 

3.  Except  for  those  exempted  as  indicated  below,  the  final  step  in  the  physical  examina- 
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tion,  except  for  new  foreign  students,  is  the  tuberculin  skin  test  which  is  administered 
by  the  University  Health  Service  during  the  registration  procedure  to  all  new  stu- 
dents who  have  not  presented  acceptable  evidence  of  a  negative  tuberculin  test  within 
the  past  six  months,  except  those  with  a  history  of  previous  positive  tuberculin  test. 
Such  students  are  given  a  chest  X-ray  film  at  the  Health  Center. 

Former  and  Continuing  Students 

1.  Former  and  continuing  students  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  in  the  University 
High  School,  may  be  required  to  present  adequate  evidence  of  satisfactory  physical  and 
mental  health  prior  to  readmission  to  or  continuation  in   the  University. 

2.  All  former  students  re-entering  after  an  absence  of  one  semester  or  longer  are  required 
to  have  the  tuberculin  test  as  a  condition  of  readmission. 

3.  All  students  who  have  lived  abroad  for  an  academic  year  or  its  equivalent  are  required 
to  have  a  complete  physical  examination  when  returning  to  reregister  in  the  University. 

Summer  Session  Students 

1.  New  students  enrolling  in  the  summer  session  are  required  to  take  the  tuberculin  test 
administered  by  the  Health  Service  without  charge  as  a  part  of  the  registration  pro- 
cedure, but,  except  for  foreign  students,  are  not  required  to  take  the  complete  physical 
examination  until  such   time  as  they  enroll   for  a   full   semester. 

2.  The  tuberculin  test  will  also  be  administered  during  the  simimer  session  registration 
to  all  readmitted  students  who  have  been  absent  for  a  semester  or  more. 

3.  Anyone  who  has  had  a  normal  chest  film  within  the  past  six  months,  and  presents 
evidence  thereof,  is  excused  from  the  tuberculin  test. 

Foreign  Students 

1.  The  required  pre-entrance  physical  examination  of  all  foreign  students  applying  from 
outside  the  United  States  must  be  performed  by  the  University  Health  Service.  This 
examination  is  given  by  the  Health  Service  without  charge,  and  includes  a  chest 
X-ray. 

2.  Foreign  students  whose  first  enrollment  at  the  University  of  Illinois  is  in  either  the 
summer  session  or  a  semester  are  required  to  take  the  physical  examination  prior  to 
the  completion  of  registration. 

Part-Time  Students  and  Visiting  Faculty  Members 

1.  Part-time  students  enrolling  in  less  than  five  hours  are  not  required  to  present  a 
physical  examination  except  in  those  instances  when  the  Director  of  Health  Services 
considers  the  physical  examination  and  the  tuberculin  test  advisable  for  the  protection 
of  the  health  of  other  students.  In  such  cases,  both  may  be  required. 

2.  All  visiting  faculty  members  who  are  to  be  on  the  University  staff  for  periods  longer 
than  two  months  are  required  to  take  a  tuberculin  skin  test  administered  by  the 
Health  Service  without  charge. 

High  School  and  Elementary  School  Students 

-All  high  school  and  elementary  school  students  coming  to  the  campus  for  periods  exceed- 
ing ten  days  are  required  to  pass  a  physical  examination,  but  arc  not  required  to  take  the 
tuberculin  test. 

Exemption  from  the  Registration  Tuberculin  Test 

The  tuberculin  skin  test  will  not  be  required  at  registration  for  the  following: 

1.  Persons  presenting  a  Public  Health  X-ray  report  dated  within  six  months  of  the  time 
of  registration,  indicating  a  chest  negative  for  tuberculosis. 

2.  Persons   presenting   reports   of   Public   Health   skin    tests   or   copies   of   school   board 
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teacher  certificates  approved  bv  the  Director  of  Public  Health  indicating  a  negative 
result,  wliicli  are  less  than  six  months  old. 

3.  Persons  who  have  had  a  tuliercidin  skin  test  or  X-ray  at  the  Health  Service  within  six 
months  of  tlie  time  of  registration. 

4.  Persons  with  a  history  of  previous  positive  tuberculin  tests.  (Such  persons,  and  those 
who  demonstrate  a  positive  result  from  the  tuberculin  skin  test  at  registration,  will 
be  given  a  chest  X-ray  film  at  the  Health  Service.  Students  with  a  history  of  previous 
positive  skin  test  xrill  not  be  given  a  skin  test  by  the  Health  Service.) 

5.  Military  personnel  on  active  duty.  (Evidence  of  such  status  must  be  presented  to  the 
Health  Service  prior  to  registration.) 

RESIDENCE   CLASSIFICATION 

The  residence  classification  of  an  applicant  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  informa- 
tion given  on  his  application  and  other  credentials.  Tuition  is  assessed  in  accordance  with 
this  decision.  Following  each  registration,  all  tuition  and  fee  assessments  and  residence 
classifications  are  reviewed.  Errors  in  classification  or  assessments  discovered  at  this  time 
mav  result  in  adjustments  of  charges. 

If  the  student  believes  he  has  a  legitimate  cause  for  change  of  status,  he  may,  by  petition, 
on  a  form  pro\itIed  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records,  request  a  change.  Petitions 
will  be  considered  irithin  thirty  days  from  the  date  designated  in  the  official  University 
Calendar  as  that  upon  which  instruction  begins  for  the  academic  period  for  which  the  fee 
is  payable.  Howe\er.  if  nonresident  tuition  was  not  assessed  on  or  prior  to  that  date,  the 
claim  for  refund  may  be  filed  within  thirty  days  after  the  nonresident  charge  was  assessed 
and  the  student  was  given  notice  of  its  assessment.  Tuition  and  fees  will  not  be  refunded 
for  that  academic  term  because  of  change  of  residence  classification  if  the  petition  is  not 
filed  within  these  time  limits.  Additional  evidence  to  substantiate  a  request  may  be  re- 
quired. If  the  student  expects  to  ask  for  a  change  of  residence  classification,  it  is  advisable 
for  him  to  request  that  adjustment  be  made  prior  to  registration. 

A  student  wishing  to  appeal  the  action  on  his  petition  may  obtain  a  review  of  such 
decision  by  the  Legal  Counsel  of  the  University  by  filing  a  written  request  with  the 
Director  of  .\dmissions  and  Records  within  twenty  days  after  he  has  been  notified  of 
said  ruling.  In  such  cases,  the  decision  of  the  Legal  Counsel  shall  be  final. 

SCHOLASTIC    REQUIREMENT 

The  admission  of  all  beginning  freshmen  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  combination 
of  high  school  percentile  rank,  admission  test  score,  and  distribution  of  academic  courses. 
One  of  five  patterns  of  specified  high  school  subjects  has  been  adopted  for  admission  to 
each  curriculum. 


RESIDENTS  OF  ILLINOIS 

Residents  of  Illinois  must  rank  in  the  top  half  of  their  graduating  class  or  present  test 
scores  at  a  level  which  compensates  for  the  lower  rank. 

A  graduate  of  a  recognized  high  school  who  is  a  resident  of  Illinois,  whose  rank  in 
scholarship  is  in  the  lower  half  of  his  graduating  class,  and  who  is  otherwise  qualified  for 
admission,  may  be  admitted  to  the  University  upon  presentation  of  appropriate  evidence 
of  ability  to  do  satisfactory  work  at  the  University.  Such  evidence  includes  performance  on 
the  admission  test. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  program  for  progressive  admissions  described 
on  page  31,  beginning  freshman  applicants  will  be  required  to  obtain  a  score  on  a  test, 
or  tests,  as  prescribed  by  the  All-University  Committee  on  Admissions,  which,  in  combina- 
tion with  their  high  school  rank,  will  qualify  them  for  admission  to  the  college  and 
curriculum  of  their  choice. 
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If  the  student  has  not  yet  graduated  from  high  school  at  the  time  of  application,  his 
rank  is  based  on  work  completed  up  to  that  time. 


NONRESIDENTS  OF  ILLINOIS 


In  addition  to  all  other  requirements  for  admission  to  the  college  and  curriculum  of 
his  choice,  a  beginning  freshman  who  is  a  nonresident  of  Illinois  must  rank  at  least  in  the 
top  quarter  of  his  high  school  graduating  class.  If  a  transfer  student,  he  must  present  a 
scholastic  average  of  at  least  3.25,  in  terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  (See  page  56  for  details.) 

RESIDENTS  AND  NONRESIDENTS  OF   ILLINOIS 

Certain  curricula  have  established  higher  than  the  minimum  scholastic  requirements 
for  admission  and  continuation.  The  Admission  Chart  on  pages  42  to  52  and  the  sections 
in  this  catalog  describing  the  various  curricula  provide  specific  information  about  these 
requirements. 

TESTING   REQUIREMENTS 
DOMESTIC  STUDENTS 

Each  student  applying  to  the  University  of  Illinois  as  a  beginning  freshman,  except 
foreign  students,  regardless  of  rank  in  class  or  length  of  time  out  of  school,  is  required  to 
furnish  to  the  University  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  prior  to  consideration  of  his 
application  scores  on  prescribed  tests.  This  is  in  addition  to  other  admission  requirements. 

The  test  battery  administered  by  the  American  College  Testing  Program  (ACT)  is 
prescribed.  However,  an  applicant  may  submit  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  scores 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  If  an  applicant  takes  the  test  more  than  once, 
the  highest  score  is  used.  Scores  on  either  the  ACT  or  the  S.\T  must  be  in  the  form  of 
an  official  score  report  received  directly  from  the  testing  agency. 

Students  are  urged  to  complete  these  admission  tests  in  the  spring  of  the  junior  year 
and  submit  their  applications  and  credentials  as  soon  as  possible  after  September  25  of 
the  senior  year  to  assure  consideration  of  their  applications  for  admission  witli  the  first 
group  for  which  they  are  eligible  under  the  Progressive  Admissions  Plan  described  on 
page  31.  Test  scores  are  required  before  applications  will  be  considered.  Students  who 
have  not  completed  the  American  College  Test  (.ACT)  should  request  a  registration  form 
from  the  ACT  Central  Registration  Unit,  519  West  Sheridan  Road.  McHenry,  Illinois 
60050. 

The  University  will  accept  scores  on  tests  taken  in  the  spring  or  summer  prior  to  the 
senior  year  in  high  school.  The  Social  Seciuity  number  should  be  recorded  on  the  .\CT 
form. 

Complete  information  concerning  the  tests,  the  date,  and  the  location  of  testing  centers 
may  be  obtained  from  high  school  counselors  or  principals,  or  by  writing  to  tlie  ap- 
propriate testing  agency:  American  College  Testing  Central  Office,  Box  168.  Iowa  City, 
Iowa  52240,  for  the  ACT;  or  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton. 
New  Jersey  08540,  or  Box  1025,  Berkeley,  California  94701,  for  the  SAT. 

FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

Each  foreign  student  applying  for  admission  to  the  University  must  provide  evidence 
of  ability  to  understand  and  to  speak,  read,  and  write  English  ellectively.  Special  testing 
requirements  of  foreign  applicants  are  descriljcd  on  page  34. 

HIGH   SCHOOL   GRADUATION 

I.      From  Accredited  Secondary  Schools 

To  be  admitted  by  certificate,  an  apjjlicant  must  he  a  gracluaic  of  an  accredited  sec- 
ondary school.  If  the  .school  is  in  Illinois,  it  must  l)c  fully  recognized  by  tlie  Superin- 
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tendent  of  Public  Instruction;  if  located  elsewhere,  its  rating  must  be  equivalent  to 
full  recognition.  (For  a  list  of  sources  from  which  credits  are  accepted  on  certification, 
see  page  28.  Conditions  under  which  nongraduates  may  be  admitted  are  given  on  pages 
33,  41,  and  75.) 

2.  From  Unaccredited  Secondary  Schools 

Graduates  of  unaccredited  secondary  schools  which  offer  four  years  of  instruction  are 
admitted  by  examination.  The  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records,  however,  is  au- 
thorized to  admit  a  student  who  is  a  graduate  of  such  an  luiaccredited  secondary  school, 
and  whose  general  scholarship  rank  is  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  his  graduating  class, 
subject  to  his  passing  at  the   University   in  advance  of  admission  the  following: 

a.  .\  test  in  English  composition  and  rhetoric; 

b.  Such  other  examinations  and  tests  in  high  school  subjects  as  may  be  necessary  to 
complete  the  University  entrance  requirements  of  the  chosen  curriculum.  (See 
page  28.)  High  school  level  General  Educational  Development  Tests  and  the 
American  College  Test  may  be  substituted  for  the  University-administered  entrance 
examinations.  (See  page  29.) 

3.  From  Three- Year  Senior  High  Schools 

Graduates  of  schools  organized  as  three-year  senior  high  schools,  including  grades  ten, 
eleven,  and  twelve,  must  have  taken  at  least  twelve  units  in  the  senior  high  school. 
Credit  earned  prior  to  the  ninth  grade  is  accepted  under  the  conditions  described  on 
page  28.  The  transcript  of  credits  certified  by  the  senior  high  school  must  show  any 
credit  accepted  from  a  lower  grade. 

MINIMUM    CREDITS    REQUIRED 

.Applicants  for  admission  to  all  curricula  of  the  University  must  present  at  least  fifteen 
luiits  of  acceptable  secondary  school   work,   including  the   following: 

1.  Three  units  in  English. 

2.  One  unit  each  in  algebra  and  plane  geometry  (or  the  equivalent  in  college  preparatory 
mathematics). 

3.  All  subjects  prescribed  in  the  admission  pattern  specified  for  the  curriculum  which 
the  applicant  desires  to  enter,  as  stated  in  the  chart  on  pages  42  to  52. 

4.  The  remaining  elective  units  necessary  for  admission  to  be  selected  from  any  of  the 
high  school  subjects  which  are  accepted  by  an  accredited  school  toward  its  diploma 
and  which  meet  the  standards  for  accrediting.  Fractional  credits  of  the  value  of  less 
than  one-half  unit  are  not  accepted.  Not  less  than  one  unit  of  work  is  accepted  in  a 
foreign   language,  elementary  algebra,  plane  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  or  biology. 

The  University  realizes  the  obligation  of  the  high  school  to  meet  fully  the  needs  and 
interests  of  all  pupils.  It  believes  that  high  schools  should  offer  courses  in  such  fields  as 
agriculture,  art,  commerce,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  and  music,  and  it  accepts 
them  as  electives  for  admission. 

DEFINITIONS 

1.  Unit.  A  unit  course  of  study  in  the  secondary  school  is  a  course  covering  an  academic 
year  and  including  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  120  sixty-minute  hours  of  classroom 
work.  Two  hoins  of  work  requiring  little  or  no  preparation  outside  the  class  are  con- 
sidered as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  classroom  work. 

2.  Academic  Subjects.  The  required  lUiits  specified  above  in  items  1,  2,  and  3  under 
Minimum  Credits  Required  may  be  selected   from  the  following  groups: 

a.   English.  In  all  cases,  a  minimum  of  three  units  in  English  are  required.  Only  courses 
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in  history  and  appreciation  of  literature,  composition  (including  oral  composition 
when  given  as  a  part  of  a  basic  English  course),  and  grammar  count  toward  the 
three  units  required  for  admission  to  all  curricula. 

b.  Foreign  Lm^guage.  The  foreign  language  requirement  for  admission  to  any  curricu- 
lum specifying  this  subject  is  fulfilled  by  two  units  in  any  one  foreign  language 
taken  in  an  accredited  high  school.  Alternatively,  the  language  requirement  for 
admission  may  be  fidfiUed  by  passing  entrance  examinations  in  two  units  in  any 
one  foreign  language  which  is  regularly  taught  in  the  University.  Less  than  one 
unit  is  not  acceptable  for  admission. 

c.  Mathematics.  A  minimum  of  one  unit  each  in  algebra  and  plane  geometry  is 
required  for  admission  to  all  ciuricula.  Some  curricula  require  more  mathematics. 
General  mathematics,  college  preparatory  mathematics,  or  other  courses  in  mathe- 
matics may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  algelira  and  plane  geometry  or  more  advanced 
courses  in  cases  where  the  content  of  the  course  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
ordinarily  included  in  the  required  course,  as  determined  by  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  (When  such  courses  are  not  equivalent 
to  the  prescribed  algebra  and  plane  geometry,  or  more  advanced  courses,  they  will 
be  accepted  as  elective  credit.) 

d.  Science.  The  subjects  included  in  this  field  are  astronomy,  biology  (or  botany  and 
zoology),  chemistry,  geology,  and  physics.  (General  science  will  not  be  used  as  a  unit 
of  required  science,  but  will  be  counted  as  elective  toward  satisfying  the  required 
total  of  fifteen  units  of  acceptable  credit.) 

e.  Social  Studies.  The  subjects  included  in  this  field  are  civics,  commercial  or  econo- 
mic geography,  economics,  history,  psychology,  and  sociology. 

Special   Requirements  for  Admission 

All  colleges  of  the  University  have  established  certain  minimum  specific  subject  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  various  undergraduate  curricula  which  are  considered 
essential  preparation  for  successful  study  in  the  chosen  field.  The  Admissions  Chart  on 
pages  42  to  52  shows  the  subject  pattern  which  has  been  prescribed  for  admission  to 
each.  The  requirements  are  stated  in  units  of  credit. 

EXEMPTIONS   AND   SUBSTITUTIONS 

1.  Applicants  with  Less  Than  Thirty  Semester  Hours 

No  exemptions  are  permitted  or  substitutes  accepted  for  the  high  school  subjects  pre- 
scribed by  the  University  or  for  the  requirement  of  high  school  graduation,  except  as 
provided  through  examinations  described  in  section  2  on  page  29,  and  under  the  pro- 
visions for  special  admissions  described  below. 

2.  Transfers  with  Thirty  or  More  Semester  Hours 

The  requirements  of  high  school  graduation  and  specific  high  school  entrance  subjects 
(except  when  necessary  as  prerequisites  for  required  courses  to  be  taken  here)  may  be 
waived  for  those  students  listed  below  who  transfer  to  the  I'niversity  with  thirty  or 
more  semester  hours  of  credit  earned  with  at  least  a  3.25  average  in  all  work  at- 
tempted: 

a.  Transfers   to   the   University   from   fully   accredited  junior   and/or  senior  colleges; 

b.  Transfers  from  one  college  to  another  on  the  same  University  of  Illinois  campus; 

c.  Transfers  from  one  campus  of  the  University  to  another. 

All  other  requirements  established  for  admission  as  a  transfer  to  the  curriculum  of 
the  student's  choice  must  be  met.  Some  colleges  have  estal)lished  minimum  average 
re(iuirements  higher  than  3.25  for  admission  to  certain  curricula.  (See  also  provision 
for  special  admissions  below.) 

High  school  entrance  rc<iuirements  are  not  waived  for  transfeis  to  the  College  of  Com- 
merce and  Business  Administration,  to  the  College  of  Engineering,  or  to  the  College 
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of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  unless  the  transfers  have  demonstrated  proficiency  in  the 
areas  in  which  they  are  deficient. 

SPECIAL   ADMISSIONS 

A  student  not  otherwise  eligible  for  admission  may  be  admitted,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records  and  the  dean  of  the  college  he  wishes  to  enter, 
providing  he  sulimits  evidence  which  clearly  establishes  his  qualifications  to  do  satisfactory 
work  in  the  curriculum  or  course  in  which  he  wishes  to  enroll.  (See  also  statement  above 
concerning  exemptions  and  substitutions,  and  provision  for  attendance  in  University 
courses  by  Illinois  high  school  seniors  on  page  75.) 

ADMISSION    REQUIREMENTS 

Except  as  indicated  under  "Exemptions  and  substitutions"  on  page  40,  each  new  ap- 
plicant for  admission  to  the  University  at  Urbana  as  a  freshman  or  transfer  must  present 
a  minimum  of  fifteen  units  of  acceptable  credits  and  must  satisfy  the  academic  subject 
requirements  listed  in  one  of  the  five  following  patterns,  as  prescribed  for  the  college  and 
curriculum  of  his  choice.  (Consult  Admissions  Chart  on  pages  42  through  52.) 

MINIMUM 

NUMBER  OF 

PATTERN    I  UNITS 

English      3 

Mathematics' 

Algebra       1 

Plane    geometry    1 

One  or  more  units  in  at  least  three  of  the  following: 

One  additional  unit  in  English,  two  units  in  one  foreign 

language,  science  (not  general  science),  social  studies, 

additional    mathematics    (beyond    algebra    and    plane    geometry)    5 

Total     10 

PATTERN  II 

English      3 

Mathematics' 

Algebra       1 

Plane    geometry    1 

One  or  more   units  in   at  least  three  of  the  following: 

Two  units  in  one  foreign  language,  science  (not  general  science), 

social  studies,  additional  mathematics  (beyond  algebra  and 

plane    geometry)     7 

Total     12 

PATTERN   III 

English      3 

Mathematics' 

Algebra       1 

Plane    geometry    1 

One    foreign     language     2 

One  or  more  units  in  at  least  two  of  the  following: 

Additional  foreign  language,  science  (not  general  science), 

social  studies,  additional  mathematics  (beyond  algebra  and 

plane    geometry)     5 

Total     12 

Admission  patterns  continued  on  page  53. 
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PATTERN   IV 

English      3 

Mathematics 

Algebra       2 

Plane    geometry    1 

One    foreign     language     2 

Science  (not   general  science)    2 

Social    Studies     2 

Total     12 

PATTERN   V 

English    3 

Mathematics 

Algebra      2 

Plane    geometry     1 

Trigonometry      '72 

One   foreign    language    2 

One  or  more  units  in  each  of  the  following: 

Science    (not    general    science),    social    studies    4 

Total      12% 

NOTES 

The    mathematics    requirement    in    each    of    the    Admission    Patterns    may    be    satisfied    by    the    pre- 
scribed   courses   or   the   corresponding   number  of   units   in   College   Preparatory  Mathematics. 

ADMISSION   TO   THE    COMBINED    ENGINEERING-LIBERAL   ARTS   AND   SCIENCES 
FIVE-YEAR    PROGRAM 

Students  entering  this  program  must  meet  admission  and  graduation  requirements  for 
both  colleges.  Freshmen  entering  directly  from  high  school  are  admitted  to  the  College  of 
Engineering.  Any  student  entering  this  program  with  his  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  language  recjuirement  for  graduation  partially  or  completely  fulfilled  is  required 
to  substitute  an  equivalent  number  of  hours  in  social  sciences  or  humanities. 

In  general,  students  having  over  seventy-five  semester  hours  of  transfer  work  are  in- 
eligible for  the  combined  program.  Closing  dates  for  applications  from  transfer  students 
desiring  to  enroll  in  the  combined  program  are  August  1  for  the  first  semester,  December 
1   for  the  second  semester,  and  May   1   for  the  summer  session. 

ADMISSION   TO   THE   OCCUPATIONAL   THERAPY    CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  in  occupational  therapy,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Occupational  Therapy  from  the  College  of  Medicine,  is  offered  to  men  and  women  who 
are  able  to  meet  the  requirements  listed  below.  The  program  consists  of  a  minimum  of 
six  semesters  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Urbana  and  sixteen  con- 
secutive months  in  the  College  of  Medicine  at  Chicago.  A  portion  of  it  may  be  taken  at 
the  Chicago  Circle  campus  or  in  some  other  accredited  institution.  The  work  on  the 
Urbana-Champaign  and  Chicago  Circle  campuses  is  mainly  preprofessional  in  character. 

PREPROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  this  curriculum  must  meet  all  the  following  require- 
ments: 

\.      He  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  and  meet  the  general  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
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Arts  and  Sciences  (Pattern  III); 

2.  He  must  rank  in  the  upper  50  per  cent  of  his  high  school  graduating  class,  or  satis- 
factorily pass  examinations  given  by  the  Student  Counseling  Service  (nonresidents 
must  rank  in  the  upper  quarter); 

3.  He  must  be  under  thirty  years  of  age; 

4.  He  must  pass  satisfactorily  a  special  physical  examination  given  by  the  University 
Health  Service  (in  addition  to  the  pre-entrance  physical  examination  described  on 
page  35); 

5.  He  must  have  an  interview  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Occupational 
Therapy. 

All  the  above  requirements  must  be  certified  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  and 
Records  before  permission  to  enter  is  given.  The  applicant  should  arrange  for  the  examina- 
tions and  interview  well  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  the  semester  in  which  he  plans 
to  enter. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Before  being  eligible  for  admission  to  the  professional  phase  of  the  occupational 
therapy  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Medicine,  transfer  students,  in  all  but  exceptional 
cases,  must  complete  a  minimum  of  two  semesters  in  residence  at  Urbana-Champaign. 
After  admission  by  transfer,  such  students  are  governed  by  the  same  regulations  applicable 
to  other  students  in  the  curriculum. 

PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM 

Requirements  for  admission  to  this  part  of  the  curriculum  are  given  on  page  65  of 
this  catalog  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  professional  colleges  at  the  Medical  Center  in 
Chicago. 

ADMISSION   TO    EARLY   ADMISSION    PROGRAM    IN   MUSIC 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  this  program  by  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records, 
for  the  summer  session,  only  upon  completion  of  the  junior  year  of  high  school  and 
recommendation  of  the  School  of  Music.  Applicants  must  satisfy  the  usual  age  require- 
ment for  admission  to  the  University  as  stated  on  page  35.  Prior  to  approval  of  admis- 
sion, an  applicant  must  complete  the  following  tests  to  be  administered  by  the  School  of 
Music: 

1.  A  performance  examination,  equivalent  to  or  better  than  that  required  of  entering 
music  freshmen  in  the  professional  curriculum; 

2.  A  comprehensive  test  designed  to  show  the  student's  ability  in  rhythm  and  pitch  dis- 
crimination and  his  general  musical  achievement;  and 

3.  Provide  recommendations  from  his  applied  music  teachers  and  his  high  school  ad- 
ministrator, summarizing  appraisals  of  the  applicant's  musical  achievements,  intel- 
lectual curiosity,  emotional  stability,  and  prognoses  for  professional  success. 

Following  completion  of  the  senior  year  in  high  school,  the  student  may  be  accepted 
as  a  regular  student  in  the  School  of  Music.  Additional  information  may  be  olnained  by 
writing  to  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Music,  100  Smith  Music  Hall,  Urbana,  Illinois 
61801.  (See  also  page  76  in  this  catalg.) 

ADMISSION   OF   UNCLASSIFIED   STUDENTS 

A  person  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  who  is  unable  to  meet  requirements  for  ad- 
mission as  a  degree  candidate  may  be  admitted  to  the  University  as  an  unclassified  stu- 
dent (not  a  candidate  for  a  degree)  in  an  undergraduate  college,  provided  he  .secures  the 
approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  concerned.  He  may  be  required  to  obtain  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  instructor  whose  work  he  wishes  to  take.  He  must  give  evidence  that 
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he  possesses  the  requisite  information  and  ability  to  pursue  profitably,  as  an  unclassified 
student,  his  chosen  subjects,  and  he  must  meet  the  special  requirements  for  the  particular 
college  in  which  he  wishes  to  enroll,  as  stated  below. 

No  one  may  enroll  as  an  unclassified  student  in  any  college  of  the  University  for 
more  than  tu'o  years  except  by  special  permission,  application  for  which  must  be  made 
through  the  dean  of  the  college. 

A  person  registered  as  an  unclassified  student  in  one  college  and  desiring  to  take  a 
course  in  another  college  of  the  University  must  obtain  also  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the 
latter  college. 

For  certain  of  its  colleges,  the  University  has  adopted  special  requirements  for  the  ad- 
mission of  unclassified  students.  These  are  as  follows: 

College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration 

The  applicant  must  satisfy  the  regular  entrance  requirements  in  mathematics  (two 
units  of  algebra  and  one  unit  of  plane  geometry)  and  three  units  of  English  (composition 
and  literature). 

College  of  Engineering 

The  applicant  must  satisfy  the  regular  entrance  requirements  in  mathematics  (algebra, 
two  units;  plane  geometry,  one  unit;  trigonometry,  one-half  unit),  and  English  (English 
composition  and  literature,  three  units). 

College  of  Law 

No  credit  earned  by  an  unclassified  student  in  the  College  of  Law  may  be  counted 
toward  a  degree  in  law. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

A  written  application  must  be  presented.  The  applicant  may  be  required  to  present 
official  certificates  including  his  preparatory  work  and  showing  honorable  dismissal  from 
the  school  last  attended. 

ADMISSION    OF    IRREGULAR   STUDENTS 

An  "irregular"  student  is  a  person  holding  a  bachelor's  degree  who  wishes  to  continue 
study  by  registering  in  an  undergraduate  college.  To  be  admitted  to  this  classification,  a 
student  must  obtain  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  he  wishes  to  enter. 

ADMISSION   TO   CORRESPONDENCE   COURSES 

Correspondence  courses  are  open  to  any  applicant  who  can  meet  the  University  en- 
trance requirements  and  also  to  persons  eighteen  or  more  years  of  age  whose  applications 
are  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Correspondence  Study  Section  of  the  Division  of 
University  Extension.  An  application  from  a  student  who  has  been  dropped  from  an 
institution  of  college  grade  will  be  considered  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  author- 
ities of  the  institution  from  which  the  student  was  dropped.  (See  page  79  for  information 
concerning  acceptance  of  correspondence  credit  toward  graduation  and  pages  41  and  74 
for  information  concerning  special  admissions.) 

ADMISSION   OF   LISTENERS   OR  VISITORS 

Those  wishing  to  attend  a  class  as  listeners  or  visitors  must  first  obtain,  on  an  official 
Visitor's  Permit,  the  written  permission  of  the  instructor  of  the  class  and  the  approval  of 
the  dean  of  the  college  concerned.  Persons  registering  in  the  University  for  the  first  time 
obtain  the  required  approval  from  the  dean  of  the  college  in  which  the  course  is  offered. 
Former  students  not  currently  registered  must  obtain  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college 
in  which  they  were  last  registered.  Former  students  are  not  permitted  to  attend  classes  as 
visitors  while  on  "dropped"  status. 

Visitors  are  not  permitted  in  laboratory,  military,  physical  education  (other  than 
theory),  or  studio  classes.  A  person  who  visits  a  course  as  a  listener  is  not  allowed  a  pro- 
ficiency or  special  examination  for  credit  therein  at  any  time.  For  additional  information, 
consult  the  current  edition  of  Regulations  Applying  to  All  Undergraduate  Students. 
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ADMISSION   BY   TRANSFER 


Qualified  students  may  transfer  to  the  University  from  another  institution  of  higher 
learning  and  enter  all  curricula  open  to  freshmen.  (See  also  Special  Admissions  provision 
on  page  41.)  Except  as  indicated  on  page  40  (Exemptions  and  Substitution.s),  transfer 
students  must  meet  all  of  the  admission  requirements  for  beginning  freshmen  except  those 
of  high  school  rank  and  test  scores. 

In  general,  it  is  unwise  for  a  student  to  enter  a  specialized  curriculum  at  the  University 
as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year.  Students  intending  to  transfer  to  the  University 
should  submit  their  credentials  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records  as  early  as 
possible  after  lieginning  their  final  term  of  college  work  preceding  the  desired  entry  date. 
Applications  are  considered  in  accordance  with  the  progressive  admission  policy  descril)ed 
on  page  3 1 . 

An  applicant  for  admission  by  transfer,  otherwise  cjualified,  who  is  not  in  good  aca- 
demic standing  at  the  previous  institution  is  required  to  obtain  approval  of  the  dean  of 
the  college  he  wishes  to  enter  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

In  addition  to  satisfying  the  academic  requirements  for  admission  to  the  curriculum 
of  his  choice,  a  person  on  probation  at  or  dropped  from  another  institution  for  disciplinary 
reasons  may  enter  the  University  only  on  the  approval  of  the  University  Senate  Committee 
on  Student  Discipline,  or  its  designated  subcommittee. 

Students  entering  the  University  directly  from  high  school  as  degree  candidates  with 
academic  credit  earned  by  Advanced  Placement,  or  a  similar  program  for  superior  students, 
and  those  transferring  with  less  than  twelve  semester  hours  attempted  at  previous  col- 
legiate institutions  are  considered  freshmen  for  purposes  of  admission  and  registration, 
and  are  not  subject  to  the  transfer  regulations.  Any  student  wlio  has  attempted  twelve 
or  more  semester  hours  at  one  or  more  colleges  or  universities,  even  though  part  has  been 
failed,  is  subject  to  the  transfer  rules.  Specific  admission  requirements  by  curricula  are 
given  in  the  Admissions  Chart  beginning  on  page  42.  (See  also  the  statement  concerning 
special  admissions  on  page  41.) 

General  University  requirements  for  admission  by  transfer,  in  terms  of  the  grading 
system  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  minimum  pre-transfer  grade-point  average  of  3.2.5,  except  that  a  resident  of  Illinois 
whose  average  is  3.0  or  above,  but  below  3.25,  may  be  admitted  upon  approval  of  his 
petition  by  the  dean  of  the  college  he  wishes  to  enter  and  the  Director  of  .Admissions 
and  Records. 

2.  A  nonresident  of  Illinois  whose  scholastic  average  is  less  than  3.25  will  not  be  admitted. 

Several  colleges  have  established  higher  requirements  for  admission  and  continuation 
in  certain  curricula.  An  applicant  should  refer  to  the  Admissions  Chart  lieginning  on  page 
40  in  this  catalog  presenting  specific  admission  recjuirements  of  the  curriculum  he  desires 
to  enter.  Grades  in  all  courses  transferred,  whether  acceptable  or  not  toward  graduation 
in  the  student's  curriculum,  are  included  in  computing  the  transfer  student's  average  for 
admission. 

(For  information  about  scholastic  and  other  requirements  for  transfers  to  teacher  edu- 
cation curricula,  see  page  235.) 

The  registration  of  students  in  chemistry  courses,  otiier  than  those  ordinarily  open  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  is  limited  with  few  exceptions  (students  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  and  the  College  of  Agriculture)  to  those  having  a  3  5  general  average,  ex 
elusive  of  the  basic  courses  in  military  training  and  rccjuired  physical  education,  or  an 
average  of  at  least  3.5  in  chemistry  courses.  Any  junior  or  senior  who  can  not  meet  eitlier 
of  these  requirements  must  petition  for  admittance  as  a  major  or  minor  in  chemistry.  Those 
who  desire  to  register  in  the  curricula  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  must  fuKill 
the  former  requirement  to  l)e  ac<epted  l)y  the  department  as  juniors  or  seniors.  Transfer 
students  to  be  admitted  must  have  a  corresponding  record  in  the  institutions  from  which 
they   transfer  and   must  maintain   a  similar  average  at   the   University  of  Illinois. 
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READMISSION 

Former  students  who  left  the  University  on  academic  dropped  or  undetermined 
status,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  have  attended  another  collegiate  institution  since 
leaving,  and  those  who  withdrew  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  a  semester  or  the  last  two 
weeks  in  a  summer  session  or  in  a  term,  must  obtain  approval  for  readmission  from  the 
dean  of  the  college  concerned. 

Former  students  who  left  the  University  on  clear  status  or  on  probation,  if  they  have 
attended  another  collegiate  institution  where  they  have  been  dropped  or  have  earned  a 
scholastic  average  below  3.00,  may  be  readmitted  to  the  University  only  upon  approval 
of  the  dean  of  the  college  concerned. 

Scholastic  probationary  status  at  the  University  of  Illinois  may  not  be  cleared  by  at- 
tendance at  another  institution  except  by  special  action  of  the  dean  of  the  student's  college. 

Petitions  for  readmission  of  former  students  dropped  for  disciplinary  reasons  must  be 
acted  upon  by  the  appropriate  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Disci- 
pline. Disciplinary  probation  at  the  University  may  not  be  cleared  except  by  specific  action 
of  the  appropriate  Subcommittee  on  Student  Discipline. 

ACCEPTANCE   OF   CREDIT   FROM    OTHER   INSTITUTIONS 

Many  students  enter  the  Uni\ersity  after  completing  one,  two,  or  even  three  years  at 
other  universities  and  colleges  in  Illinois.  In  rcognition  of  this  situation,  the  University 
is  cooperating  with  the  higher  institutions  in  the  state  to  attain  a  desirable  degree  of  co- 
ordination of  programs. 

A  student  who  has  passed  a  course  at  the  University  of  Illinois  may  not  be  given  credit 
for  the  same  course  taken  elsewhere. 

In  all  cases,  the  transferred  credit  accepted  by  the  University  is  subject  to  review  by 
the  student's  college  and  major  department  with  reference  to  its  applicability  toward 
a  particular  degree,  and  the  student  is  expected  to  conform  to  all  the  requirements  of 
his  chosen  curriculum. 

The  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records,  on  application,  will  furnish  complete  in- 
formation regarding  acceptable  sources  of  transferred  credit. 

ACCREDITED   INSTITUTIONS 

Credits  may  be  accepted  for  advanced  standing  from  another  accredited  university  or 
college. 

In  general,  the  University  of  Illinois  accepts  on  an  hour-for-hour  basis  credit  as  shown 
on  official  transcripts  of  record  received  directly  from  other  fully  accredited  collegiate 
institutions  which  have  l)een  approved  by  one  of  the  regional  accrediting  associations. 
Students  from  degree-granting  institutions  not  in  one  of  these  categories,  Init  which  have 
been  accredited  or  approved  by  one  of  the  agencies  recognized  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  .Accrediting,  also  may  be  allowed  credit  for  work  transferred  to  the  University 
in  courses  which  are  substantially  equivalent  to  courses  offered  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

PROVISIONALLY  ACCREDITED  INSTITUTIONS 

Credits  from  schools  with  provisional  accreditation  are  accepted  on  the  basis  of  valida- 
tion by  satisfactory  completion  of  additional  work  in  residence.  Validation  through  satis- 
factory work  in  residence  may  be  accomplished  by  earning  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
or  other  fully  accredited  collegiate  institution  at  least  a  3.0  ("C")  average,  or  higher  if 
prescribed  by  the  curriculum  the  student  wishes  to  enter,  in  the  first  fifteen  to  thirty 
semester  hours  completed  thereafter. 

Any  semester  in  which  the  student  first  completes  fifteen  semester  hours,  or  any 
number  of  semester  hours  between  fifteen  and  thirtv  inclusive,  with  the  required  average 
is  accepted  as  validating  the  transferred  credit.  In  all  cases,  the  grades  for  all  work  at- 
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temjjted  in  the  validating  period  are  counted  in  computing  the  average.  Such  credits  not 
validated  within  the  first  thirty  semester  hours  can  then  he  validated  onlv  by  proficiency 
examinations. 

Upon  approval  of  the  student's  petition  by  the  dean  of  his  college  and  the  Director 
of  .Admissions  and  Records,  credits  earned  in  any  subject  area  are  accepted  after  success- 
ful completion  (with  grades  of  "C"  or  better)  of  six  semester  hoins  or  nine  quarter  hours 
of  higher  level  courses  in  the  same  subject  matter  field  at  the  University,  even  though  a 
3.0  ("C")  or  higher  average  was  not  achieved  in  the  first  15  or  30  semester  hours,  or  their 
equivalent,  in  residence. 

UNACCREDITED   INSTITUTIONS 

Credit  from  unaccredited  institutions  is  accepted  only  on  the  basis  of  validation  by 
proficiency  examination  at  the  University  of  Illinois  after  enrollment. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Conditions  governing  acceptance  of  credit  from  four-vear  collegiate  institutions  also 
apply  to  junior  colleges. 

Credit  transferred  from  an  accredited  junior  college  is  limited  only  by  the  provision 
that  the  student  must  earn  at  least  sixty  semester  hours  required  for  the  degree  after 
attaining  junior  standing  at  the  University  of  Illinois  or  at  any  other  approved  four-year 
institution,  except  that  the  student  must  meet  the  residence  requirements  for  a  degree 
from  the  University.  When  a  school  or  college  requires  three  vears  of  preprofessional  col- 
lege credit  for  admission,  at  least  the  last  thirty  semester  hours  of  preprofessional  credit 
must  be  earned   in   an  approved   four-year  collegiate   institution. 

Credits  earned  at  a  junior  college  which  has  not  been  accredited  by  the  North  Central 
Association,  but  which  has  been  given  a  Class  1  rating  and  is  recognized  bv  the  Illinois 
Junior  College  Board,  will  be  accepted  without  validation  for  a  period  of  time  not  to 
exceed  five  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  college  registers  its  first  class  after  achieving 
Class  1  status.  The  five-year  period  provides  the  normal  amoinit  of  time  necessary  to 
acquire  accreditation  by  the  North  Central  Association. 

The  scholastic  average  of  a  student  applying  for  admission  to  the  University  by 
transfer  from  a  junior  college  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  all  work  attempted.  The  status 
of  such  a  student  and  the  specific  credits  acceptable  toward  his  degree  are  determined  by 
the  dean  of  the  college  he  wishes  to  enter. 

TRANSFER   TO   AND    FROM   THE    CHICAGO    CIRCLE    CAMPUS 

The  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle  offers  the  first  one  or  more  years  of  work 
in  the  fields  listed  on  page  20.  Course  offerings  are  gradually  being  increased  to  full  under- 
graduate and  graduate  programs. 

Students  who  wish  to  transfer  between  campuses  arc  sul)ject  to  the  same  academic 
requirements  and  limits  of  facilities  imposed  upon  applicants  for  transfer  from  outside  the 
University.  (Sec  page  135  for  residence  requirement  for  graduation.) 

.Applications  for  transfer  may  be  initiated  at  the  Office  of  .Admissions  and  Records 
on  either  campus  of  the  University.  Students  who  rccjucst  transfer  from  one  campus  of 
the  University  to  another  are  also  subject  to  the  same  advance  deposit  regulations  apply- 
ing to  other  students.  (See  page  128.) 


ADMISSION  AND   READMISSION  TO  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

In  addition  to  a  two-semester  academic  year,  the  University  conducts  an  eight-week 
summer  session  at  Urbana-Cliampaign  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  school  teachers  and 
administrators,   librarians,   athletic   coaches,   and   others   whose   employment   prevents   at- 
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tendance  during  the  regular  school  year,  as  well  as  graduate  students  pursuing  work 
leading  to  advanced  degrees  or  specialized  study,  undergraduate  students  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  or  elsewhere  who  wish  to  accelerate  their  programs,  and  other  persons  for  whom 
summer  study  will  contribute  to  vocational  or  personal  goals.  All  colleges  on  the  Urbana- 
Champaign  campus  participate  in  the  summer  program.  A  few  departments  offer  special 
intensive  courses  lasting  only  four  to  six  weeks.  The  College  of  Law  offers  two  five  and 
one-half  week  sessions,  and  several  special  twelve-week  programs  are  given. 

Because  existing  academic  facilities  are  inadequate  to  accommodate  all  qualified  appli- 
cants for  admission  and  readmission  in  the  fall  semester,  acceptance  in  the  summer  session 
does  not  guarantee  approval  for  continuation  in  the  following  semester  unless  the  applicant 
has  previously  been  approved  for  admission  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  and  has  paid  an 
advance  deposit  on  his  tuition  and  fees  for  the  fall  semester. 

Undergraduate  students  enrolled  on  campus  in  the  immediately  preceding  spring 
semester  who  did  not  withdraw  need  not  apply  for  admission  to  the  summer  session.  All 
other  undergraduates  who  do  not  plan  to  continue  in  the  following  fall  should  apply  for 
admission  or  readmission  as  soon  as  possible  after  March  1. 

CANDIDATES   FOR   DEGREES 


All  freshman  students  not  previously  enrolled'  at  the  University  of  Illinois  who  are 
planning  to  register  for  the  first  time  in  the  summer  session  and  to  continue  as  degree 
candidates  in  the  fall  shoidd  submit  applications  for  admission  and  complete  credentials 
to  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records  as  soon  as  possible  after  September  25.  Ap- 
plications will  be  accepted  on  or  after  March  1  from  new  transfers  who  plan  to  continue 
in  the  fall.  Application  lilanks  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Office  of  Admissions 
and  Records,  University  of  Illinois,  100a  Administration  Building,  Urbana,  Illinois  61801. 

New  freshmen  and  transfer  students  applying  for  admission  in  the  summer  session  as 
candidates  for  degrees  must  satisfy  the  same  admission  requirements  of  the  chosen  cur- 
riculum which  are  prescribed  for  students  entering  for  the  first  time  in  a  fall  or  spring 
semester,  including  testing  requirements  described  on  page  38.  They  are  not,  however, 
required  to  make  an  advance  deposit  on  summer  session  tuition  and  fees.  Such  students, 
if  qualified,  will  be  admitted  directly  to  the  college  and  curriculum  of  their  choice. 
Consult  the  chart  on  page  42  for  information  concerning  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  various  curricula. 

.AH  applications  from  beginning  freshmen  for  admission  to  the  University  as  candidates 
for  degrees  are  considered  on  the  basis  of  a  combination  of  high  school  rank  and  scores 
on  prescribed  admission  tests,  and  distribution  of  academic  subjects  prescribed  for  the 
chosen  curriculum.  (Either  the  ACT  or  the  SAT  of  the  CEEB  have  been  approved  for 
admission  test  purposes.) 

Nonresident  freshmen  must  rank  at  least  in  the  top  quarter  of  their  high  school 
graduating  class  and  nonresident  transfers  must  present  a  cumulative  scholastic  average 
of  at  least  3.25  in  terms  of  the  University  of  Illinois  grading  system. 

READMISSION 

.AH  former  undergraduate  students  not  in  attendance  the  immediately  preceding 
second  semester  who  expect  to  return  in  the  summer  session  should  file  applications  for 
readmission  as  soon  as  possible  after  March  1  in  order  to  allow  ample  time  for  prepara- 
tion of  registration  materials.  This  facilitates  the  entire  procedure  for  each  student  con- 
cerned and  avoids  imnecessary  delay  in  completing  his  registration. 

Former  students  are  considered  for  readmission  to  the  college  in  which  they  were 
]jreviously  enrolled,  if  in  good  standing  at  the  last  attendance,  unless  they  request  transfer 
to  another  college  or  to  the  Summer  Session  with  non-degree  status.  In  such  cases,  they 
must  obtain  releases  from  their  former  colleges.  Former  students  not  in  good  standing 
must  petition  for  readmission  to  the  University  in  their  former  colleges,  another  college, 
or  the  Summer  Session. 
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NON-DEGREE    CANDIDATES 


Undergraduate  applicants  for  admission  or  readniission  to  the  I'niversity  in  the  sum- 
mer session,  not  as  candidates  for  degrees,  are  not  assigned  to  anv  college  or  curriculimi. 
and  they  are  not  required  to  siil)mit  test  scores  prior  to  determination  of  eligibility  to 
enter.  Their  ap|)lications  should  I)e  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records 
well  in  advance  of  registration  day.  They  may  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  Admissions 
and  Records  or  by  the  Summer  Session  Office  for  enrollment  in  the  Simimer  Session  inider 
one  of  the  following  conditions: 

1.  High  school  graduates  wlio  qualify  for  admission  under  minimum  admission  rec|uire- 
ments  but  who  have  not  been  admitted  for  the  fall  semester  may  be  admitted  to 
the  Summer  Session  only  as  non-degree  candidates.  Minimimi  requirements  for 
residents  of  Illinois  include  rank  in  the  top  Iialf  of  their  graduating  class  or  test  scores 
at  a  level  which  compensates  for  the  lower  rank.  Nonresident  applicants  must  rank 
at  least  in  the  top  quarter  of  their  class.  (Students  who  have  received  permission  to 
enter  in  September  and  who  wish  to  enroll  in  the  sinnmer  will  register  in  their  col- 
leges at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  session.) 

2.  Former  University  of  Illinois  students  who  have  not  graduated  from  the  University 
may  register  as  non-degree  candidates  if  they  secure  a  release  from  the  college  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  which  they  were  last  enrolled,  and  if  such  enrollment  is 
approved  by  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records  or  by  the  Summer  Session  Office. 

3.  Undergraduate  students  enrolled  in  other  institutions  may  enroll  in  the  Summer 
Session  as  non-degree  candidates  if  they  present  a  statement  of  eligibility  to  return  to 
the  collegiate  institution  last  attended. 

4.  Persons  employed  as  teachers  who  submit  statements  from  the  school  authorities 
attesting  to  their  employment  may  enroll  in  the  Summer  Session  as  non-degree 
candidates. 

5.  Other  persons,  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  who  have  never  attended  a  collegiate 
institution  but  give  evidence  that  they  possess  the  recpiisite  background  and  ability  to 
pursue  profitably  courses  for  which  they  are  qualified,  may  enroll  in  the  Summer 
Session  as  non-degree  candidates. 

Students  on  drop  or  probationary  status  must  petition  the  Summer  Session  Office  for 
admission  as  non-degree  candidates.  If  approved,  they  will  be  admitted  on  probation  for 
one  summer  session  only. 

Approval  of  admission  or  readmission  as  a  noti-d^gree  candidate  in  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion in  no  way  affects  a  student's  future  standing  in  a  college,  and  satisfactory  performance 
is  no  assurance  of  approval  for  continuation  in  the  fall  or  at  any  future  time.  Students 
admitted  to  the  Summer  Session  as  non-degree  candidates  who  later  wish  to  enter  one 
of  the  colleges  of  the  University  as  degree  candidates  must  seek  admission  in  the  usual 
manner  and  satisfy  requirements  in  effect  at  the  time  of  application. 

All  students  holding  a  bachelor's  degree  must  enroll   in   the  Graduate  College. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE   PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGES 
AT  URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 

The  professional  colleges  of  Law  and  Veterinary  Medicine  are  located  on  the  Urbana- 
Champaign  campus  of  the  University.  Both  rec]uire  specified  amounts  of  preprofessional 
study  prior  to  admission,  and  new  students  may  enter  only  in  September. 

Because  existing  academic  facilities  limit  the  number  of  qualified  applicants  which 
may  be  accommodated,  quotas  have  been  establishetl  in  I)oth  colleges.  Applications  and  com- 
plete credentials  should  be  submitted  as  early  as  possil)le  after  the  beginning  of  the  final 
term  of  preprofessional  study  jjiior  to  the  fall  semester  in  which  admission  is  desired. 

Specific  requirements  for  admission   and   application   deadlines  are  given   below: 
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College  of  Law 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  made  on  forms  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law.  Ihe  completed  application  must  be  received 
by  the  college  not  less  than  120  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  term  to  which  admis- 
sion is  requested.  Minimum  requirements  for  admission  are: 

1.  A  scholastic  average  of  3.5  (midway  between  "B"  and  "C")  in  terms  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  grading  system  in  all  college  work  taken.  However,  an  applicant  whose 
grade  average  is  somewhat  below  3.5  may  be  admitted  if  his  score  on  the  Law  School 
Admission  Test  and  any  other  available  information  indicate  high  aptitude  for  the 
study  of  law. 

2.  A  satisfactory  score  on  the  Law  School  Admission  Test.  This  test  is  given  at  various 
centers  in  the  United  States  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service.  Application  blanks 
for  permission  to  take  the  test  and  a  bulletin  of  information  giving  the  dates  and 
location  of  the  tests  are  available  at  the  College  of  Law  and  by  writing  directly  to 
the  Educational  Testing  Service.  The  tests  are  given  four  times  a  year,  ordinarily  in 
February,  April,  July,  and  November.  Completed  applications  for  the  test  and  $12.00 
in  payment  of  the  required  fee  must  be  received  in  the  office  of  the  Educational  Test- 
ing Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540,  not  later  than  two  weeks  before  the  date 
of  each  test. 

3.  A  degree  from  an  approved  undergraduate  college.  Upon  application  by  a  prospective 
student,  the  degree  requirement  may  be  waived  by  special  action  of  the  Admissions 
Committee  of  the  College  of  Law  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  an  appli- 
cant's educational  record,  his  performance  on  the  Law  School  Admission  Test,  his 
maturity,  and  his  level  of  general  education  compare  favorably  with  that  of  college 
graduates  admitted  to  the  College  of  Law. 

The  College  of  Law  has  no  specific  prelegal  course  requirements  for  admission,  but 
the  prospective  law  student  should  choose  his  prelegal  subjects  so  as  to  achieve  a  well- 
rounded  general  education.  He  is  advised  to  consult  with  the  Student  Counseling  Service 
of  the  University  relative  to  his  interests  and  aptitudes  for  law,  and  with  members  of  the 
College  of  Law  factdty  in  regard  to  his  plans. 

The  degree  of  Juris  Doctor  (J.D.)  is  conferred  on  those  students  who  complete  satis- 
factorily the  required  three  years  of  professional  study,  comprising  a  minimum  of  ninety 
semester  hours. 


College   of  Veterinary   Medicine 

Applications  and  complete  credentials  must  be  received  in  the  Office  of  Admissions 
and  Records  no  later  than  March  1  prior  to  September  admission. 

Preveterinary  medical  students  may  register  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  or  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Equivalent  preveterinary  instruction  may  be  taken  at 
other  accredited  institutions.  Preveterinary  medical  training  does  not  automatically  guar- 
antee admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  however. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  college  must  present  not  less  than  sixty  semester  hours 
of  acceptable  credit  from  a  recognized  college  or  university.  Hours  earned  in  military 
training  or  physical  education  are  not  counted  in  this  total.  The  minimal  acceptable 
grade-point  average  is  3.5,  in  terms  of  the  University  of  Illinois  grading  system,  or  the 
equivalent  as  determined  by  the  University  for  institutions  using  a  different  grading 
system.  In  the  University  of  Illinois  system,  3.5  is  midway  between  B  and  C.  The  sixty 
semester  hours  must  be  distributed  as  follows: 

HOURS 

Chemistry    (including    organic    and    quantitative    analysis)    16 

Biological    Science    (biology,    including    botany    and    general    zoology)    8 

Physics     (including     laboratory)     8 

Foreign     Language'         6 
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English     ComposiHon     and     Rhetoric     6 

Electives  in  not  less  than  two  of  the  following  fields:  anthropology,  economics  (including 
agricultural  economics),  fine  arts,  language,  geography,  history,  literature,  philosophy, 
political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  speech.  Approximately  one-half  of  these 
credits    must    be    in    the    following    fields:    anthropology,   economics,    geography,    history, 

political    science,    psychology,   or    sociology    9 

Free   Electives    7 

Total     60 

NOTES 

Students  with  two  years  of  high  school  credit  in  a  foreign  language  may,  with  approval  of  the 
department  concerned,  take  the  University  of  Illinois  proficiency  examinations  in  the  same  lan- 
guage for  credit  at  the  intermediate  or  advanced  level.  Passing  these  examinations  satisfies  the 
requirement  of  one  year  (six  hours)  of  college  language  courses. 

Limitation  of  enrollment  of  students  in  the  professional  college  curriculum  is  man- 
datory because  of  limited  facilities.  In  selecting  students  for  admission,  scholarship  in 
preveterinary  medical  subjects  and  character  references  are  considered.  Aptitude  testing, 
general  and  professional,  together  with  personal  interviews,  also  serves  in  the  careful 
screening  of  students.  Preference  is  given  to  residents  of  Illinois  and  to  Illinois  service 
veterans. 

Students  who  have  passed  all  courses  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  veterinary  medical 
curriculum  and  who  have  an  average  of  3.0  or  better  in  these  courses  are  eligible  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)  in  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Students  who  have  passed  all  courses  in  the  four-year  veterinary  medical  curriculum 
and  who  have  an  average  of  3.0  or  better  in  these  courses  are  eligible  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  (D.V.M.). 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGES 
AT  THE  MEDICAL  CENTER  IN   CHICAGO 

The  following  material  offers  undergraduate  students  a  brief  view  of  requirements  for 
entering  the  University's  professional  colleges  in  Chicago.  Details  concerning  the  prepro- 
fessional  curricula  are  given  on  pages  339  to  342  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  section  and  on  page  308  of  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  section  of  this 
catalog.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  office  of  the  dean  of  the 
college  or  director  of  the  school  in  which  the  student  is  interested  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  the  Medical  Center,  P.O.  Box  6998,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680. 

Because  space  limits  the  number  of  enrollments  at  the  professional  colleges,  applica- 
tions and  complete  college  credentials  should  be  sent  as  early  as  possible  within  stated 
time  limits  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records,  P.O.  Box  6998,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60680.  These  time  limits  are  indicated  below.  The  professional  colleges  operate  on  the 
quarter  system,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  curricula  in  Medical  Technology  and 
Medical  Record  Administration  which  begin  in   June,  new  classes  enroll  in  September. 

Applicants  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  individual  qualifications.  Preference  is  given  to 
Illinois  residents.  Consideration  is  given  to  scholastic  records,  sciiools  and  colleges  attended, 
letters  of  recommendation,  health  records,  aptitude  tests,  personal  characteristics,  and  such 
special  examinations  and  other  qualifications  as  may  be  determined  i)y  the  committees  on 
admissions.  All  grades  in  all  subjects  presented,  including  repeated  courses,  except  health 
science,  physical  education,  and  military,  are  counted   in   calculating  the  average. 

Applicants  must  present  evidence  that  course  and  grade  average  re(|uirements  will  be 
met  in  full.  Applicants  for  admission  to  those  curricula  rc(juiring  three  years  of  prepro- 
fessional  college  credit  who  present  credit  from  a  junior  college  must  have  completed  at 
least  the  last  tiiirty  hours  of  preprofessional  work  in  a  fully  accredited  four-year  collegiate 
institution.  No  applicants  are  considered  who  are  on  scholastic  probation  or  who,  because 
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of  poor  scholarship,  were  dropped  from  the  last  institution  they  attended.  Invitations  to 
register  are  sent  to  approved  applicants. 

College   of  Dentistry 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  received  between  July  1  (fourteen  months  pre- 
ceding enrollment)  and  April  1  (prior  to  September  enrollment).  Minimum  requirements 
are: 

1.  A  scholastic  average  of  at  least  3.25  ("C  +  ")  on  the  University  of  Illinois  grading 
system. 

2.  Two  years  of  work  in  an  approved  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  comprising  not 
less  than  sixty  semester  hours,  including  these  prescribed  subjects: 

SEMESTER 
HOURS 

Chemistry   (including    af    leasf    four   hours   of   organic)    14 

Physics      6 

Biology   (including    general    zoology)    6 

English    (composition    and    rhetoric)     6 

Electives  (excluding   health   science,  milifary,  and  physical   education)    28 

Total 60 

All  applicants  meeting  other  requirements  for  admission  must  take  the  Dental  Aptitude 
Test  sponsored  by  the  Council  on  Dental  Education  of  the  American  Dental  Association 
and  the  American  Association  of  Dental  Schools  no  later  than  January  of  the  year  thcY 
wish  to  enter. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  year  a  student  whose  grades  in  the  College  of  Dentistry  are 
satisfactory,  and  who  is  qualified  on  the  basis  of  his  predental  work,  may  apply  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dentistry.  At  least  six  semester  hours  in  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Russian,  or  Spanish,  eight  semester  hours  in  biology,  and  six  semester  hours 
of  electives  (excluding  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology)  must  be  included  in  the  predental 
work. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  is  awarded  upon  completion  of  the  four-year 
curriculum  in  dentistry. 

College  of  Medicine 

CURRICULUM    IN   MEDICINE 

Applications  must  be  received  between  July  1  (fourteen  months  preceding  enrollment) 
and  December  31  (prior  to  September  enrollment). 

A  personal  interview  may  be  required  at  the  discretion  of  the  Admissions  Committee, 
and  an  interview  is  arranged  for  any  applicant  who  requests  it. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  awarded  upon  completion  of  the  four-year  cur- 
riculum in  medicine. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  Curriculum  in  Medicine  must: 

1.  Demonstrate,  in  addition  to  academic  achievement,  the  emotional  maturity,  the  in- 
tegrity, and  the  motivation  judged  necessary  for  the  successful  study  and  practice  of 
medicine. 

2.  Have  received  a  baccalaureate  degree  (ordinarily  A.B.  or  B.S.)  from  a  recognized 
college  or  university  or  be  eligible  to  receive  such  a  degree  upon  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  curriculum  of  the  first  year  in  the  College  of  Medicine.  Students  from 
colleges  that  do  not  grant  a  degree  after  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  year 
of  medicine  may  be  considered  for  admission  after  satisfactory  completion  of  three 
years  (not  less  than  90  semester  hours  exclusive  of  health  science,  basic  military,  and 
physical  education)  of  college  work  if  such  students  are  eligible  for  full  senior  status 
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in  that  college.  (Full  senior  status  means  eligibility  to  receive  a  baccalaureate  degree 
after  completion  of  the  senior  year.) 

The  undergraduate  program  must  include  as  a  minimum: 

Biology:  A  full  year's  course  at  college  level  in  biology  (usually  animal)  with  appro- 
priate laboratory  work.  This  course  should  emphasize  the  cellular  and  molecular 
aspects  as  well  as  the  structure  and  function  of  living  organisms. 

Chemistry:  Two  years  of  college  chemistry  divided  about  equally  between  organic  and 
inorganic.  Laboiatory  work  and  familiarity  with  quantitative  techniques  are  important 
aspects  of  this  experience. 

Physics:  One  full  year  of  college  credit  in  physics  (with  laboratory  experience). 
The  college  major  should  be  in  the  field  that  the  student  finds  most  interesting.  If  he 
chooses  a  division  of  science,  he  should  try  to  get  as  broad  an  experience  in  the 
humanities  as  feasible.  If  he  chooses  the  humanities,  he  should  be  certain  to  include 
the  minimum  science  requirements  but  not  necessarily  limit  himself  to  these  minima. 
The  College  of  Medicine  would  expect  some  studies  but  not  require  specific  sequences 
in  English  and  foreign  languages.  Mathematics  through  calculus  is  recommended. 
Psychology  and  sociology  are  examples  of  studies  that  are  of  value  in  the  understand- 
ing of  behavior  and  will  complement  studies  both  in  the  sciences  and  humanities. 

3.  Have  obtained  a  grade-point  average  of  not  less  than  3.5,  or  its  equivalent,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  University  for  institutions  using  a  different  grading  system.  (In  the 
cases  of  repeated  courses,  all  grades  earned  are  counted  in  computing  the  average.) 

4.  Have  obtained  a  satisfactory  score  on   the   Medical   College  Admission   Test. 

School   of  Associated   Medical  Sciences 

The  School  of  Associated  Medical  Sciences,  established  within  the  College  of  Medicine, 
administers  the  following  four  curricula: 

CURRICULUM    IN   MEDICAL   TECHNOLOGY 

Because  of  limited  facilities  at  the  College  of  Medicine,  it  is  not  possible  to  guarantee 
admission  to  the  professional  phase  of  this  program  for  all  who  complete  satisfactorily  the 
three-year  preprofessional  program.  Therefore,  it  is  wise  for  students  in  this  curriculum 
to  so  arrange  their  studies  that  an  alternative  goal  may  be  realized. 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  received  between  January  1  and  April  1  (pre- 
ceding June  enrollment).  Minimum  requirements  are: 

1.  A  scholastic  average  of  at  least  3.0  ("C")  in  terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  if  taken  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  3.25  if  taken  at  other  col- 
leges or  universities. 

2.  Three  years  of  preprofessional  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  .^rts  and  Sciences  com- 
prising a  minimum  of  ninety  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  physical  education  and 
basic  military,  and  including  the  subjects  listed  in  the  preprofessional  curriculum 
given  on  page  339  of  this  catalog. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical  Technology  is  conferred  by  the  College 
of  Medicine  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  fourth  and  final  year  (twelve  montlis) 
of  the  program  in  that  college. 

CURRICULUM    IN    MEDICAL   ART 

Applications  must  be  received  between  October   1   and  April   1   (preceding  Septeml)er 
enrollment).  In  any  one  year,  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  final  phase 
of  this  curriculum  is  restricted  to  four.  Minimum  requirements  are: 
1.      A  scholastic  average  of  at  least  3.5  (midway   between  "B"  and  "C")  in  terms  of  the 

University  of  Illinois  grading  system. 
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2.  Three  years  of  work  in  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  completing  a  minimum 
of  ninety-five  semester  hours  of  acceptable  credit,  exclusive  of  physical  education  and 
military  training,  and  including  the  courses  prescribed  in  the  preprofessional  cur- 
riculum announcement  in  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  section  on  page  308 
of  this  catalog. 

In  addition,  each  prospective  student  is  required  to  submit  in  person  a  portfolio 
demonstrating  such  techniques  as  pen  and  ink  drawings,  water  colors,  life  drawings,  etc. 
The  first  half-year  is  a  probation  period  for  all  accepted  students. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical  Art  is  conferred  by  the  College  of 
Medicine  after  completion  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  program  in  the  Curriculum 
of  Medical  Art  at  the  Medical  Center  in  Chicago. 

CURRICULUM    IN   MEDICAL   RECORD   ADMINISTRATION 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  received  between  January  1  and  April  1  (pre- 
ceding June  enrollment).  Minimum  requirements  are: 

1.  Three  years  of  preprofessional  study  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  with 
a  minimum  of  ninety  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  physical  education  and  basic  mili- 
tary, and  including  the  subjects  specified  in  the  preprofessional  curriculum  given 
on  page  339. 

2.  A  minimum  scholastic  average  of  3.0  ("C")  in  terms  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
grading  system  if  taken  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  3.25  if  taken  at  other  colleges 
and  imiversities. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical  Record  Administration  is  conferred  by 
the  College  of  Medicine  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  professional  phase  during  the 
fourth  and  final  year  (twelve  months)  of  the  program  in  that  college. 

CURRICULUM    IN   OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  professional  portion  of  this  curriculum  should  be 
submitted  between  September  1  and  March  1    (preceding  September  enrollment). 

This  curriculum,  open  to  both  men  and  women,  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Occupational  Therapy,  conferred  by  the  College  of  Medicine. 

The  first  six  semesters  of  this  prescribed  collegiate  curriculum  which  precede  registra- 
tion in  that  portion  of  the  course  offered  at  the  College  of  Medicine  may  be  taken  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Urbana-Champaign.  A  portion  of  it  may  be  taken 
at  the  Chicago  Circle  campus  or  in  other  accredited  institutions. 

A  minimum  of  ninety  semester  hours  of  acceptable  credit,  exclusive  of  basic  military 
and  physical  education,  with  a  cumulative  scholastic  average  of  at  least  3.5  is  required 
before  transfer  to  the  Medical  Center  in  Chicago  where  the  final  phase  of  instruction  in 
this  curriculum  is  offered  during  a  period  of  sixteen  consecutive  months.  For  specific 
subject  requirements  in  this  program,  refer  to  the  preprofessional  curriculum  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  section  on  page  340  of  this  catalog. 

College  of  Nursing 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  submitted  as  soon  as  possible  after  February  1 
(preceding  September  enrollment). 

The  professional  part  of  the  collegiate  nursing  program  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  consists  of  approximately  three  years.  Single  and  married 
men  and  women  are  eligible  for  consideration.  The  number  of  students  who  enter  an- 
nually is  limited  by  facilities. 

Minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  professional  phase  are: 

1.  Two  semesters  of  preprofessional  work  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  comprising  not  less 
than  thirty-one  semester  hours,  excluding  health  science,  military,  and  physical  educa- 
tion, and  including  the  following: 
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SEMESTER 
HOURS 

Rhetoric    and    Composition     6 

General    or    Inorganic    Chemistry     3 

Organic    Chemistry     3 

Zoology    or    General    Biology    4 

Humanities     6 

Introductory    Psychology     3 

Introductory    Sociology    3 

Electives  (excluding   health   science,   military,  and   physical   education)    3 

Total     31 

2.  A  minimum  grade-point  average  in  all  college  work  attempted  of  at  least  3.0  if  taken 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  3.25  if  taken  at  other  colleges  or  universities. 

3.  An  interview  with  a  representative  of  the  College  of  Nursing  faculty,  entrance  exami- 
nations, and  other  evidence  of  suitability  for  professional  nursing  may  be  required 
prior  to  approval  of  admission. 

College   of   Pharmacy 

The  curriculum  in  pharmacy  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy 
consists  of  one  year  of  preprofessional  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
Urbana-Champaign  or  at  the  Chicago  Circle  campus,  or  in  other  accredited  collegiate 
institutions,  followed  by  four  years  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy  at  Chicago.  Applications 
for  admission  should  be  submitted  between  January  1  and  September  1  (preceding  Sep- 
tember enrollment). 

Minimum  requirements  for  admission   to   the  College  of  Pharmacy  are: 

1.  Graduation  from  an  accredited  secondary  school,  or  equivalent  preparation. 

2.  Two  semesters  of  work  in  an  accredited  college,  junior  college,  or  university,  com- 
prising not  less  than  thirty  semester  hours  (or  forty-five  quarter  hours)  of  academic 
credit,  exclusive  of  health  science,  physical  education,  and  military.  Credits  submitted 
must  include  the  following: 

SEMESTER 
HOURS 

Inorganic    Chemistry     8 

College    Algebra     3 

Plane     Trigonometry     2 

English    (composition    and    rhetoric)     6 

Electives   (excluding    courses   offered   in   the   College   of   Pharmacy)    11 

Total      30 

3.  Applicants  entering  from  institutions  other  than  the  University  of  Illinois  must  have 
a  grade-point  average  of  at  least  3.25  in  terms  of  the  grading  system  of  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

4.  Students  entering  the  College  of  Pharmacy  from  other  colleges  within  tiie  University 
of  Illinois  must  be  eligible  for  continued  registration  in  that  college. 

An  applicant  who  is  otherwise  qualified  but  whose  grade-point  average  for  his  last 
semester  is  less  than  3.0  is  admitted  on  a  probationary  status.  Students  who  have  been 
dropped  for  poor  scholarship  at  the  last  institution  they  attended  are  not  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Upon  completion  of  the  prepharmacy  recpiirements  it  is  expected  that  students  de- 
siring a  degree  in  pharmacy  will  apply  for  registration  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 

A  student  may  apply  for  admission  and  receive  advanced  standing  in  tiie  professional 
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curriculum  for  the  completion  of  any  or  all  of  the  following  courses  offered  at  the  Urbana- 
Champaign  campus  or  equivalent  courses  at  the  Chicago  Circle  campus. 

SEMESTER 
HOURS 

Chemistry    234,    336    and    337     10 

Physics     101     and     102     10 

Mathematics    122   and    133    7 

Accountancy     101      3 

Economics    102    or    108    3 

If  all  are  completed,  enrollment  for  a  summer  session  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy  in 
Pharmacy  110  and  Pharmacy  112  will  complete  the  requirements  of  the  first  professional 
year. 


PRE-COLLEGE  PROGRAMS   FOR   ENTERING   STUDENTS 

Pre-College   Programs  for  Freshmen 

The  University  offers  to  high  school  seniors  planning  to  enroll  at  the  Urbana- 
Champaign  campus  in  September  a  coordinated  series  of  pre-college  programs  including 
advance  guidance  testing,  placement  and  proficiency  testing  in  numerous  subjects,  pre- 
college  counseling,  advance  enrollment,  and  orientation  for  parents.  Almost  all  new  fresh- 
men participate  in  these  programs,  but  for  those  unable  to  do  so,  the  tests  and  other 
essential  portions  are  repeated  during  the  New  Student  Program.  These  activities  are 
described  in  the  Official  Program  for  New  Students  which  is  sent  to  all  new  students  after 
payment  of  their  advance  deposit  on  tuition  and  fees. 

A  special  bulletin  entitled  Pre-College  Programs  for  Entering  Freshmen,  describing 
in  detail  each  of  the  programs  and  including  a  form  for  students  to  use  in  requesting 
participation  in  one  or  more  of  the  programs,  is  sent  to  each  entering  freshman  with  his 
notice  of  eligibility  for  admission.  Arrangements  include  the  following: 

1.  Guidance,  Placement,  and  Proficiency  Testing 

The  Student  Counseling  Service  makes  this  testing  available  during  the  spring  and 
summer  at  eight  different  locations  over  the  state  on  a  series  of  Saturdays  between 
March  and  July.  Each  day's  schedule  includes  Freshman  Guidance  Examinations, 
the  English  Placement  and  Proficiency  Examination,  the  Mathematics  Placement 
Test,  the  Chemistry  Placement  Test,  the  Biology  Placement  and  Proficiency  Examina- 
tion, and  the  Foreign  Language  Placement  and  Proficiency  Examinations  for  those 
students  presenting  high  school  credit  in  French,  German,  Latin,  Russian,  and 
Spanish  for  admission.  All  these  tests  supplement,  but  do  not  replace,  the  admission 
test  (ACT)  required  of  all  beginning  freshmen  which  is  described  on  page  38;  they 
are  not  used  in  determining  eligibility  for  admission  to  the  University,  but  the  results 
are  used  in  arranging  the  academic  program.  A  ticket  of  admission  to  the  testing 
session  of  the  student's  choice  must  be  obtained  in  advance. 

2.  Pre-College  Counseling 

The  Student  Counseling  Service  offers  individualized  counseling  interviews  to  all 
entering  freshmen  who  have  taken  the  Freshman  Guidance  Examinations.  A  special 
Self-Coimseling  Manual  is  sent  to  each  freshman  who  has  completed  the  Freshman 
Guidance  Examinations.  With  the  aid  of  this  Manual,  the  student  is  able  to  determine 
the  particular  type  of  individual  or  group  counseling  which  will  be  most  appropriate 
for  his  particular  needs.  If  individual  counseling  interviews  are  indicated,  they  are 
available  on  the  Urbana-Champaign  campus  by  appointment  between  April  and 
August.  To  be  of  maximum  value,  particularly  for  students  who  are  uncertain  about 
their  educational  objectives,  pre-college  counseling  should  be  arranged  several  weeks 
before  advance  enrollment.  This  provides  an  opportunity  to  effect  a  change  in  college 
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and/or  curriculum  prior  to  selection  of  academic  courses,  if  such  a  change  is  indicated 
as  desirable. 

3.  Advance  Enrollment 

Freshmen  who  have  completed  the  Freshman  Guidance  Examinations  and  those 
placement  tests  recjuired  for  their  curriculum,  and  have  submitted  an  advance  deposit 
on  their  tuition  and  fees  (see  page  128),  may  advance  enroll  in  their  first  semester 
courses.  Advance  enrollment  for  the  fall  semester  is  individually  scheduled  on  the 
Urbana-Champaign  campus  during  the  summer  between  June  and  August.  The 
results  of  the  placement  and  proficiency  tests  are  used  by  the  academic  adviser  when 
arranging  the  student's  program  of  studies.  (See  page  71  for  a  statement  concerning 
advance  enrollment  of  other  students.) 

4.  Parents  Program 

Under  the  co-sponsorship  of  the  Dads  Association,  the  Mothers  Association,  and  the 
University,  a  special  program  is  arranged  concurrently  with  the  advance  enrollment 
period  to  provide  opportunities  for  parents  who  accompany  their  sons  and  daughters 
to  learn  more  about  the  University  and  the  Urbana-Champaign  community  dining 
their  day  on  campus. 

Most  new  freshmen  who  take  advantage  of  the  opportimity  to  participate  in  the  pre- 
college  programs  need  not  come  to  the  campus  as  early  in  the  fall  as  those  students  who 
must  take  part  in  all  of  the  New  Student  Program  activities.  Details  concerning  the 
various  testing  requirements  are  given  below. 

FRESHMAN   GUIDANCE    EXAMINATIONS 

Freshman  Guidance  Examinations  are  required  of  all  new  students,  except  foreign 
students,  entering  the  University  directly  from  high  school,  including  those  degree  can- 
didates with  college  credit  earned  through  Advanced  Placement  and  similar  programs  for 
superior  high  school  students,  and  those  entering  with  less  than  twelve  semester  hours 
of  academic  credit  earned  in  another  college  or  university.  These  examinations  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Student  Counseling  Service  and  are  intended  to  assist  students  to  make  wise 
educational  and  vocational  decisions,  both  in  and  beyond  college.  The  results  are  also 
made  available  to  the  dean  of  the  student's  college. 

These  tests  are  offered  at  various  times  and  places  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and 
during  the  New  Student  Program  preceding  registration  each  semester.  Information  con- 
cerning dates  and  locations  of  testing  centers  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Student 
Counseling  Service,  249  Student  Services  Building,  Champaign,  Illinois  61820.  Students 
are  strongly  urged  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  complete  these  tests  during 
the  spring  or  summer  so  that  they  may  receive  early  coiniseling. 

ACADEMIC   TESTING 

BIOLOGY  PLACEMENT  AND  PROFICIENCY  EXAMINATION 

All  new  students  entering  curricula  which  recjuire  one  or  more  courses  in  biology 
should  take  this  test.  The  results  will  enable  the  department  concerned  to  evaluate  each 
student's  achievement  level  and  assist  him  as  he  arranges  his  schedule  of  courses.  Since 
the  biology  test  is  given  at  the  same  time  as  the  chemistry  test  during  the  advance  testing 
period  in  the  spring  and  summer,  students  whose  curricula  include  both  biology  and 
chemistry  should  take  the  (hemistry  test  at  tliat  time.  Provision  will  be  made  for  them 
to  take  the  biology  examination  in  the  fall  during  the  New  Student  Program.  Students 
may  receive  proficiency  credit  in  accordance  with  the  level  of  their  performance  on  the 
biology  examination. 

CHEMISTRY   PLACEMENT  TEST 

All  new  students  entering  curricula  which  require  one  or  more  courses  in  chemistry, 
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and  those  who  plan  to  take  chemistry  as  an  elective,  must  take  this  test.  The  results  are 
essential  to  placement  in  the  proper  chemistry  course. 

Participants  in  the  Advance  Enrollment  Program  should  take  this  test  on  the  same 
day  that  they  take  the  Freshman  Guidance  Examinations  in  the  spring  or  early  summer. 
The  test  is  repeated  during  the  New  Student  Program  in  the  fall  for  those  new  students 
unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  pre-college  advance  testing  opportunity. 

ENGLISH  PLACEMENT  AND  PROFICIENCY  EXAMINATION 

Students  may  satisfy  all  or  part  of  the  English  requirement  for  graduation  through 
successful  performance  on  the  English  Placement  and  Proficiency  Examination.  Those 
entering  the  University  prior  to  completion  of  the  English  requirement  who  have  not  taken 
this  test  during  the  advance  guidance  and  testing  period  must  take  it  at  the  announced 
time  and  place  during  the  New  Student  Program.  (See  page  130  for  a  statement  of  the 
English  recjuirements  for  undergraduate  degrees.) 

FOREIGN   LANGUAGE  PLACEMENT  AND  PROFICIENCY  EXAMINATIONS 

Foreign  language  placement  and  proficiency  examinations  aie  given  to  students  pre- 
senting for  admission  high  school  credit  in  French,  German,  Latin,  Russian,  and  Spanish 
who  plan  to  continue  the  same  language  in  the  University,  except  those  presenting  college 
credit  in  that  language.  These  examinations  enable  the  department  concerned  to  evaluate 
the  student's  foreign  language  achievement  level.  Except  in  Latin,  they  include  both 
written  and  aural  areas.  No  aural  portion  is  included  in  the  Latin  examination.  Both 
portions  of  the  other  tests  are  required  to  enable  the  department  concerned  to  evaluate 
the  student's  foreign  language  qualifications. 

Students  are  assigned  to  the  proper  University  course  on  the  basis  of  the  high  school 
work  and  the  results  of  the  placement  tests,  and  proficiency  credit  may  be  allowed  in  one 
or  more  college  courses.  Any  of  the  above  students  who  have  not  completed  these  tests 
during  one  of  the  preceding  spring  or  summer  advance  testing  periods  preliminary  to  ad- 
vance enrollment  must  take  them  at  the  scheduled  time  during  the  New  Student  Program 
prior  to  registration. 

Students  entering  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  with  four  units  in  one 
foreign  language  have  satisfied  the  language  requirement  for  graduation  from  most  cur- 
ricula in  that  college,  and  they  need  not  take  the  placement  test  unless  they  plan  to  do 
advanced  work  in  the  same  language  they  previously  studied. 

Application  of  elementary  or  repeated  foreign  language  credit  toward  graduation  is 
subject  to  approval  by  the  dean  of  the  student's  college. 

MATHEMATICS   PLACEMENT  TEST 

The  Mathematics  Placement  Test  is  intended  to  make  sure  that  new  students  begin 
their  college  mathematics  work  with  the  courses  they  are  best  prepared  to  carry.  It  is 
primarily  for  students  who  plan  to  enroll  in  programs  of  study  which  include  college  alge- 
bra or  more  advanced  courses  in  mathematics.  The  test  is  given  at  various  scheduled  times 
and  locations.  It  does  not  grant  credit;  the  results  are  used  solely  to  determine  which 
mathematics  course  should  be  taken  first  by  the  student. 

All  new  undergraduate  students  who  plan  to  enroll  in  college  algebra,  trigonometry, 
or  analytic  geometry  in  September  whose  permits  to  enter  do  not  show  college  credit  in 
algebra  or  more  advanced  mathematics  are  urged  to  take  the  test  on  one  of  the  dates  listed 
in  the  advance  schedule. 

Those  who  have  taken  this  test  in  one  of  the  sessions  during  the  preceding  spring  or 
summer  should  not  repeat  it  during  the  New  Student  Program,  but  all  others  who  expect 
to  register  in  a  mathematics  course  as  indicated  above  should  take  it  at  the  hour  and 
location  indicated  in  the  pamphlet.  Official  Program  for  New  Students,  which  is  sent 
to  all  new  students  who  receive  permission  to  enter  the  University  as  candidates  for  under- 
graduate degrees. 

Students-  who   have   college   credit   in   algebra   and   trigonometry,  or   more   advanced 
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mathematics,  may  register  in  analytic  geometry  or  higher  mathematics  in  accordance  with 
the  college  credit  they  have  received  without  taking  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test. 

Proficiency  examinations  for  credit  in  college  level  courses  are  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  on  the  first  Saturday  after  the  beginning  of  classes.  Any  student 
wishing  to  take  such  an  examination  should  make  advance  arrangements  with  the  Depart- 
ment. 

CURRICULA  REQUIRING  COLLEGE  MATHEMATICS 

The  curricula  listed  below  require  college  mathematics.  Those  which  are  starred  (•) 
require  analytic  geometry  or  more  advanced  courses  in  mathematics.  Students  entering  any 
of  the  following  curricula  who  do  not  have  college  credit  in  algebra  or  more  advanced 
mathematics,  and  those  entering  a  starred  curriculum  who  do  not  have  college  credit  in 
both  algebra  and  trigonometry  must  take  the  test. 

College  of  Agriculture 

All  curricula,  including  Home  Economics 

College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration 

All  curricula 

College  of  Education 

Technical  Education  Specialties  (Industrial  Education) 

College  of  Engineering 

*  All  curricula,  including  the  combined  Engineering-Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  program 

College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

*  Architecture  (engineering  and  general  options) 
Landscape  Architecture 

Urban  Planning 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

*  Chemical  Engineering 

*  Chemistry  Curriculum 
Medical  Technology 

*  Physics  Curriculum 
Predentistry 
Preveterinary  Medicine 

*  Sciences  and  Letters  Curriculum  for  those  who  plan  to  major  in  home  economics  or  one 

of  the  biological  or  physical  sciences,  including  mathematics 

*  Teacher  Education  curricula  in  biology,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics 
Teacher  Education  curriculum  in  earth  science 

College  of  Physical   Education 
All  curricula 

Pre-College   Programs  for  Transfers  and   Readmitted   Students 

In  addition  to  the  advance  enrollment  program  for  new  freshmen  described  on  page 
68,  new  transfers  and  readmitted  former  students  are  provided  with  opportunity  to 
advance  enroll  during  the  summer  for  the  fall  semester.  Students  receive  details  of  these 
programs  in  the  special  bulletin,  Pre-College  Programs  for  Transfer  and  Readmitted 
Students,  sent  to  them  with  their  notice  of  eligibility  for  admission.  The  placement  and 
proficiency  examinations  offered  for  freshmen  are  also  available  to  transfer  students. 

Transfers  entering  curricula  requiring  college  credit  in  biology,  chemistry,  foreign 
language,  or  mathematics  should  take  the  appropriate  examination  prior  to  registration, 
unless  they  have  already  completed  one  or  more  college  courses  in  the  subject  concerned. 

The  results  of  the  tests  are  used  in  connection  with  academic  advising  and  assignment 
to  courses. 
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Those  transfers  entering  before  completing  the  English  requirement  for  graduation 
may  satisfy  all  or  part  of  this  requirement  through  successful  performance  on  the  English 
Placement  and  Proficiency  Examination.  (See  page  137.) 

Advance    Enrollment   of   Continuing   Students 

Each  semester,  students  currently  enrolled  who  plan  to  continue  their  studies  on  the 
Urbana-Champaign  campus  during  the  next  semester  are  required  to  advance  enroll  in 
order  to  secure  the  places  reserved  for  them. 

The  advance  enrollment  plan  insures  participants  of  appropriate  class  schedules  by 
enal)ling  them  to  receive  their  academic  advising  and  to  make  their  selection  of  courses 
in  advance  of  the  registration  period  of  the  next  semester. 

Detailed  information  concerning  procedure  and  available  courses  is  distributed  to 
students  before  the  advance  enrollment  advising  period  begins  each  semester. 


SPECIAL   EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

.\ny  undergraduate  student  at  the  University  of  Illinois  can  obtain  an  education  of  the 
highest  quality.  For  its  superior  students,  the  University  makes  provisions  for  special  pro- 
grams of  study,  starting  in  the  freshman  year,  and  suited  to  the  needs  of  able  and  am- 
bitious students  in  most  fields  of  learning.  Students  who  distinguish  themselves  in  scholar- 
ship are  recognized  publicly  on  Honors  Day  in  the  spring  of  each  year,  by  the  deans  of 
their  colleges  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  second  semesters,  by  other  kinds  of  honor  awards 
during  the  year,  and  by  annotation  of  graduation  honors  on  official  transcripts. 

Numerous  interdepartmental  programs  are  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
desiring  training  in  a  topical  area  instead  of  the  usual  specialized  major  and  minor. 

For  those  students  who  because  of  limited  economic  and  social  backgrounds  need 
special  services  to  realize  their  potentialities,  the  University  has  developed  programs  which 
make  an  education  here  possible.  Removing  the  financial,  academic,  and  social  impedi- 
ments to  the  success  of  these  students  constitutes  a  growing  part  of  the  University's  role. 
.Applicants  who  wish  further  information  should  write  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  and 
Records. 

Opportunities  for  Applicants  with   Superior  Scholastic   Records 

Because  of  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  arrangements  for 
superior  students  differ  among  the  various  colleges  and  departments.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  qualified  students  beginning  as  freshmen  have  special  advisers,  are  able  to  enter 
special  courses  or  special  sections  of  courses  as  freshmen  and  sophomores,  and  are  en- 
couraged as  juniors  and  seniors  to  participate  in  special  programs  for  majors  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  usually  including  some  individual  work,  seminars  of  various  kinds, 
and  perhaps  a  senior  thesis.  For  details  of  these  various  arrangements,  see  the  descriptions 
given  in  the  section  on  the  colleges  in  this  catalog  and  on  the  individual  departments  in 
the  Undergraduate  Courses  catalog. 

ADVANCED   PLACEMENT   PROGRAM 

The  .\dvanced  Placement  Program,  administered  by  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  is  designed  for  able  high  school  students  who  are  about  to  enter  college  and 
who  wish  to  demonstrate  their  readiness  for  courses  more  advanced  than  those  most  fre- 
quently studied  in  the  freshman  year.  Advanced  classes  are  offered  in  many  high  schools 
in  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects:  French,  Latin,  German,  Spanish,  English  literature 
and  English  composition,  American  history,  European  history,  biology,  chemistry,  mathe- 
matics, and  physics.  There  is  a  national  examination  in  each  subject,  administered  in  May 
by  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  which  is  designed  to  measure  the  competence  of  the 
student  in  terms  of  the  point  at  which  he  should  begin  his  college  study  in  that  subject. 
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The  examinations  are  prepared  by  joint  national  committees  of  high  school  and 
college  teachers.  They  are  graded  by  other  national  committees  on  the  following  basis: 
5,  high  honors;  4,  honors;  3,  creditable;  2,  pass;  and  1,  fail.  The  marked  papers  are  sent 
to  the  university  which  the  student  specifies  he  will  attend.  Each  department  within  the 
university  has  the  option  of  granting  or  not  granting  college  credit  and  advanced  place- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  Board's  grade  or  on  the  basis  of  the  student's  paper.  The  Uni- 
versity encourages  high  schools  and  their  outstanding  students  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
grann. 

A  student  transferring  from  a  recognized  collegiate  institution  who  has  been  allowed 
credit  for  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  by  that  institution,  and  such  credit  is  so 
indicated  on  the  official  transcript  of  credits,  is  also  allowed  such  credit  by  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  the  same  amount  as  accepted  by  the  previous  institution.  Application  of 
transferred  Advanced  Placement  credit  toward  graduation,  however,  is  subject  to  approval 
by  the  dean  of  the  student's  college. 

The  specific  credit  recommendations  at  the  Urbana-Champaign  campus  are  listed  be- 
low. 

HUMANITIES 

English  Composition  and  Literature 

1.  Scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  Rhetoric  101  (three  semester  hours), 
and  may  receive  credit  for  Rhetoric  101  and  102  (six  semester  hours),  depending  on 
the  judgment  of  a  departmental  committee. 

2.  Papers  with  scores  of  3  or  2  are  referred  to  the  department  and  committee. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 
American  History 

1.  Scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  History  151  and  152  (eight  semester 
hours). 

2.  Papers  with  scores  of  3  will  be  reviewed  by  the  department. 

3.  Papers  with  scores  of  2  will  not  be  accepted. 

Eiu"opean  History 

1.  Scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  History  111  and  112  (eight  semester 
hours). 

2.  Papers  with  scores  of  3  will  be  reviewed  by  the  department. 

3.  Papers  with  scores  of  2  will  not  be  accepted. 

FOREIGN   LANGUAGES 
French 

1.  Scores  of  5,  4,  and  3  receive  automatic  credit  for  French  201  and  202  (six  semester 
hours). 

2.  Scores  of  2  are  not  considered  for  advanced  placement  or  credit. 

German 

1.  Scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  German  210  (three  semester  hours). 

2.  Papers  with  scores  of  3  are  referred  to  the  department. 

3.  Papers  with  scores  of  2  are  not  considered  for  advanced  placement. 

Latin  4 

1.  Scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  Latin  105  (four  semester  hours)  and 
placement  in  Latin  201. 

2.  Papers  with  scores  of  3  or  2  are  referred  to  tlie  department. 
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Latin  5 

1.  Scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  Latin  201  and  202  (six  semester  hours) 
and  placement  in  Latin  391. 

2.  Papers  with  scores  of  3  or  2  are  referred  to  the  department. 

Spanish 

1.  Scores  of  5,  4,  and  3  receive  automatic  credit  for  Spanish  221  and  222  (six  semester 
hours). 

2.  A  score  of  2  is  not  considered  for  advanced  placement  or  credit. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  NATURAL  SCIENCES 
Biology 

1.  Scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  Biology  110  and  111  (eight  semester 
hours). 

2.  Papers  with  scores  of  3  receive  automatic  credit  for  Introduction  to  Life  Sciences  (four 
semester  hours). 

3.  Papers  with  scores  of  2  are  not  considered  for  advanced  placement. 

Chemistry 

1.  Scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  for  the  first  semester  of  general  chemistry 
(five  semester  hours),  and  constitute  prerequisite  for  admission  to  any  second -semester 
general  chemistry  course. 

2.  Scores  of  3  receive  automatic  credit  for  three  semester  hours  of  general  chemistry  and 
students  are  permitted  to  enroll  in  the  appropriate  second -semester  course  (Chemistry 
102  for  full  credit,  or  107  for  two  semester  hours).  Each  student  is  encouraged  to  take  a 
proficiency  examination  in  that  course  immediately  after  enrolling.  If  he  passes  this 
examination,  he  is  given  credit  in  that  course  also  and  is  permitted  to  register  in  the 
next  chemistry  course  in  sequence. 

3.  Scores  of  2  receive  no  credit. 

Mathematics 

1.  Scores  of  5,  4,  and  3  receive  automatic  credit  for  Mathematics  123  (five  semester 
hours)  and  Mathematics  133  (three  semester  hours).  In  addition,  students  are  given 
advanced  placement  in  Mathematics  142  or  143. 

2.  For  a  score  of  2,  students  are  automatically  granted  five  semester  hours  of  credit  in 
Mathematics  123  and  advanced  placement  in  Mathematics  132  or  133.  These  students 
are  also  informed  that  they  will  be  covering  material  in  calculus  which  is  familiar 
to  them,  but  that  during  this  period  of  time  they  will  be  expected  to  cover,  on  their 
own,  any  topics  in  analytical  geometry  which  were  not  covered  in  their  high  school 
courses. 

Physics 

1.  Scores  of  5  and  4  receive  automatic  credit  in  Physics  106,  107,  108  or  Physics  101  and 
102,  depending  on  the  student's  curriculum. 

2.  A  student  with  a  score  of  3  has  the  following  options: 

a.  He  may  be  automatically  admitted  to  a  proficiency  examination  in  Physics  101  or 
Physics  106,  depending  upon  his  curriculum.  If  he  passes  the  proficiency  examina- 
tion with  a  grade  of  "A"  or  "B,"  the  student  receives  the  credit  indicated  below. 
Proficiency  Examination  in  Physics  106.  Credit  granted  in  Physics  106  (four 
semester  hours),  107  (four  semester  hours),  and  108  (four  semester  hours). 
Proficiency  Examination  in  Physics  101.  Credit  granted  in  Physics  101  (five  semester 
hours)  and  102  (five  semester  hours). 

b.  He  may  enroll  in  Physics  101  or  106.  If  he  passes  the  course  with  a  grade  of  "A" 
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or  "B"  he  receives  credit  in   the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  taken  a  proficiency 
examination.  (See  la  above.) 

3.  A  student  with  a  score  of  2  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Physics, 
take  a  proficiency  examination  in  any  of  the  courses  in  either  sequence  101,  102,  or 
106,  107,  108.  He  receives  credit  only  for  each  course  in  which  he  passes  a  proficiency 
examination  with  a  grade  of  "A"  or  "B." 

PROFICIENCY    EXAMINATIONS 

Each  semester  the  University  gives  proficiency  examinations,  similar  to  the  regular 
semester  examinations,  in  courses  normally  open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores.  Except  in 
courses  attempted  by  examination  during  the  pre-college  program,  the  student  must  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  head  or  chairman  of  the  department  concerned  to  take  these  examina- 
tions. Proficiency  examinations  in  more  advanced  imdergraduate  subjects  are  given  on 
recommendation  of  the  head  or  chairman  of  the  department  and  approval  of  the  dean 
of  the  student's  college. 

With  specific  reference  to  entering  freshmen,  students  who  have  not  obtained  credit 
by  way  of  the  national  Advanced  Placement  Program  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  but  who  are  well  prepared,  are  encouraged  to  take  proficiency  examinations,  especi- 
ally in  courses  required  for  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

New  students  approved  for  admission  in  September  are  offered  an  opportunity  to 
earn  college  credit  in  freshman  rhetoric,  biology,  and  foreign  language  (French,  German, 
Latin,  Russian,  and  Spanish)  through  proficiency  examinations  given  by  the  Student 
Counseling  Service  to  participants  in  the  Pre-College  Programs  for  Entering  Students 
described  on  page  67  and  during  the  New  Student  Program  preceding  registration.  New 
students  approved  for  admission  in  the  spring  semester  also  are  given  this  opportunity 
during  the  New  Student  Program.  Credit  earned  in  this  way  is  recorded  on  the  student's 
permanent  academic  record  after  his  registration  in  the  University  is  completed. 

No  fee  is  charged  for  these  examinations.  A  student  who  passes  a  proficiency  examina- 
tion is  given  credit  toward  graduation  for  the  amount  regularly  allowed  in  the  course, 
provided  that  this  does  not  duplicate  credit  counted  for  his  admission  to  the  University 
and  that  the  course  is  acceptable  in  his  curriculum.  The  grade  in  the  proficiency  examina- 
tion is  "pass"  or  "fail,"  but  no  student  is  given  a  grade  of  "pass"  unless  he  has  made  at 
least  "C"  in  the  examination.  A  minimum  grade  of  "B"  is  required  to  pass  a  proficiency 
examination  in  Rhetoric  102.  No  official  record  is  made  of  failures  in  these  examinations, 
and  grades  received  on  proficiency  examinations  are  not  considered  in  computing  averages. 

Proficiency  examinations  are  given   under   the   following  restrictions: 

1.  Except  for  participants  in  the  Pre-College  Programs  for  Entering  Students,  they  may 
be  taken  only  by  persons  who  are  in  residence  or,  after  having  been  in  residence,  are 
currently  registered  in  a  correspondence  course,  or  who  are  candidates  for  degrees 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  need  no  more  than  ten  semester  hours  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  their  degrees; 

2.  They  may  not  be  taken  by  students  who  have  received  credit  for  more  than  one 
semester  of  work  in  the  subject  in  advance  of  the  course  in  which  the  examination 
is  requested; 

3.  They  may  not  be  taken  to  raise  grades  or  to  remove  failures  in  courses; 

4.  They  may  not  be  taken  in  a  course  which  the  student  has  attended  as  a  listener  or 
visitor. 

Proficiency  examinations  are  not  considered  as  interrupting  University  residence  work 
for  graduation  nor  is  credit  earned  by  such  an  examination  counted  toward  satisfying 
the  minimum  recpiirement  when  the  last  thirty  semester  hours  applicable  toward  the  de- 
gree sought  must  be  earned  in  residence.  (Sec  page  135.) 

Exact  times  and  places  of  proficiency  examinations  are  announced  by  the  departments 
concerned.  Students  who  wish  to  take  proficiency  examinations  other  than   those  offered 
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as  part  of  the  New  Student  Program  should  make  arrangements  at  the  departmental  offices 
well  in  advance  of  the  examinations. 

EARLY   ADMISSION   PROGRAMS 

ATTENDANCE   IN  UNIVERSITY  COURSES  BY   ILLINOIS  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 

Qualified  Illinois  high  school  seniors  are  permitted  to  attend  University  classes  for 
college  credit  under  certain  specified  conditions.  They  may  also  enroll  for  college  credit 
in  correspondence  and  extramural  courses  offered  by  the  Division  of  University  Extension. 

To  qualify  for  admission  to  this  program,  a  student  must  be  recommended  by  his 
high  school  principal  and  should  have  approximately  a  4.5  grade-point  average.  (See  page 
131  for  statement  of  the  University  of  Illinois  grading  system.)  Each  case  is  considered  on 
an  individual  basis  and  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records,  the  dean  of  the  college 
concerned,  and  the  department  offering  the  course  must  concur  with  the  high  school 
principal's  recommendation.  Academic  advisement  of  these  students  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  University  Honors  Program.  Normally,  such  work  taken  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  should  not  be  used  to  accelerate  a  secondary  school  student  at  the  high  school 
level,  but  should  be  used  as  a  means  of  broadening  and  enriching  the  student's  educa- 
tional program. 

The  courses  taken  by  these  selected  talented  seniors  is  work  over  and  above  the 
regular  secondary  school  curriculum.  Grades  and  course  credits  will  be  recorded  on  the 
permanent  University  of  Illinois  record  of  the  student  and  will  appear  on  any  official 
transcript  issued  to  or  for  him.  If  the  student  enters  the  University  after  graduating  from 
high  school,  the  courses  will  be  credited  toward  University  graduation  if  applicable  to  the 
chosen  degree. 

Students  applying  for  admission  or  readmission  to  resident  or  extramural  courses  under 
the  provisions  of  this  program  should  make  arrangements  for  the  following  materials  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  .'\dmissions  and  Records: 

1.  An  application  for  admission  or  readmission  to  the  University  (not  required  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  under  this  plan  in  the  immediately  preceding  semester  or  summer 
session). 

2.  An  official  copy  of  the  student's  high  school  transcript,  covering  all  work  completed 
in  high  school  and  courses  in  progress  (if  applicable).  This  transcript  should  be 
accompanied  by  any  test  scores  available  on  examinations  such  as  those  conducted  by 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and  the  American  College  Testing  Program 
(ACT).  These  tests,  however,  are  not  required  unless  the  student  later  enters  the 
University  as  a  degree  candidate. 

3.  A  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  high  school  principal.  This  recommendation 
must  include  a  statement  of  the  University  course  or  courses  to  be  taken  and  must  also 
certify  that  the  program  will  not  interfere  with  the  completion  of  requirements  for 
graduation  from  high  school. 

Applications  (including  complete  credentials)  for  admission  or  readmission  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  .Admissions  and  Records  according  to  the  schedule  established 
for  other  students  (see  page  30). 

Students  interested  in  correspondence  study  should  write  directly  to  the  Director  of 
Correspondence  Courses,  Division  of  University  Extension,  247  Illini  Hall,  Champaign, 
Illinois  61820,  for  their  application  instructions.  It  is  suggested  that  students  comply  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  the  semester  system  of  study  and  apply  at  least  two  weeks  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  any  semester  in  which  they  wish  to  pursue  correspondence  study.  For 
the  summer  months,  applications  should  be  submitted  no  later  than  the  middle  of  May. 

Regular  University  fees,  as  outlined  on  page  120,  are  assessed  for  these  registrations, 
except  that  fees  for  registration  in  a  departmental  honors  program  do  not  exceed  those 
for  registration  in  the  comparable  non-honors  program. 

.Applications,  recommendations,  and  other  information  concerning  prospective  students 
for  this  program  of  study  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  .Admissions  and  Records, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois  61801. 
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EARLY  ADMISSION  PROGRAM   IN  MUSIC 


The  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  has  established  within  the  School  of  Music  an 
early  admission  progiam  for  students  of  outstanding  talents.  Work  at  the  University  level 
begins  in  the  regular  University  summer  session  at  the  conclusion  of  a  student's  junior 
year  in  high  school  and  is  regarded  as  becoming  continuous  in  the  summer  of  his  senior 
year.  Although  it  opens  the  way  to  graduation  from  the  University  after  two  summers 
and  three  and  one-half  years,  the  program  is  not  considered  primarily  in  terms  of  accelera- 
tion, and  students  are  encouraged  to  stay  the  full  four  years  in  the  interest  of  a  broader 
education  in  the  humanities.  It  offers  systematic  and  professional  instruction  to  talented 
students  from  small  communities  without  access  to  professional  teaching;  a  program  of 
cultural  enrichment  to  strengthen  the  student's  background;  and  a  program  of  teaching 
and  guidance  to  determine  prior  to  actual  college  matriculation  whether  or  not  the  student 
is  suited  to  enter  music  as  a  profession. 

The  student  enrolls  in  established  courses  in  the  School  of  Music  during  the  summer 
session  following  the  junior  year  and  is  subject  to  the  usual  University  regulations.  School 
of  Music  faculty  provide  instruction.  College  credit  earned  is  recorded  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  any  other  summer  session  student,  but  acceptance  of  the  credit  earned  toward 
graduation  is  determined  by  the  college  concerned  if  and  when  the  student  registers  in 
the  University  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  (See  page  54  for  a  statement  of  admission  re- 
quirements.) 

EDMUND   J.   JAMES   SCHOLARS 

From  each  freshman  class  entering  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 
and  the  Chicago  Circle  campus,  there  is  selected  a  special  group  of  superior  students 
known  as  the  Edmund  J.  James  Scholars,  named  after  one  of  the  University's  most  dis- 
tinguished presidents.  Approximately  ten  per  cent  of  each  freshman  class  entering  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  is  enrolled  in  the  James  Scholars  program. 

Successful  applicants  participate  in  a  four-year  all-University  program  in  which  they 
may  enroll  in  courses  and  curricula  designed  to  match  the  capacity  they  have  demon- 
strated in  high  school  to  handle  academic  work  at  a  high  level.  The  program  offers  un- 
usual opportunities  for  able  and  industrious  students  in  any  area  within  every  college, 
and  provides  a  good  background  for  later  graduate  and  professional  study.  The  curricular 
arrangements  include  the  provision  of  special  honors  sections  in  existing  courses,  establish- 
ment of  new  honors  courses,  and  the  development  of  undergraduate  coUoquia  of  a  broad 
interdisciplinary  nature.  It  is  not  mandatory  that  a  James  Scholar  take  a  full  schedule  of 
special  courses.  He  may  wish  to  restrict  himself  to  those  which  he  feels  he  is  capable  of 
handling  at  an  accelerated  rate.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  student,  in  order  to 
retain  his  designation  as  a  James  Scholar,  must  carry  at  least  one  honors  course  every 
semester.  Students  may  be  separated  from  the  program  at  their  own  request  or  for  low 
academic  performance. 

Although  no  monetary  award  is  presently  given  to  James  Scholars,  most  of  them  are 
eligible  for  one  or  more  of  the  scholarships  that  are  available  through  national,  state, 
or  University  sources.  Consequently,  students  who  need  financial  assistance  should  apply 
also  for  monetary  scholarships. 

High  school  seniors  with  outstanding  academic  records  are  eligible  to  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  the  James  Scholar  program.  Students  who  have  already  graduated  are  eligible 
as  entering  freshmen;  transfer  and  resident  students  not  initially  chosen  as  freshmen  may 
apply  to  the  program  at  any  time  prior  to  the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

The  final  selection  of  James  Scholars  takes  into  consideration  high  school  grades;  per- 
formance on  aptitude  and  achievement  tests;  other  test  scores,  such  as  those  of  the  National 
Merit  Scholarship  tests;  recommendations  of  high  school  faculty  members;  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  college  and  curriculum  in  which  the  applicant  plans  to  enroll. 

JAMES  SCHOLAR  APPLICATION  PROCEDURES 

1.      Students  in,  Illinois  high  schools  who  wish   to  seek  appointments  as  James  Scholars 
may  apply  after  completion  of  the  junior  year  in  high  school.   I  he  process  of  selection 
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for  fall,  1969,  participation  includes  these  steps: 

a.  Nomination  on  or  before  February  1  by  one  or  more  members  of  his  high  school 
faculty; 

b.  Submission  of  separate  applications  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  to  the  Edmund  J.  James  Program; 

c.  Submission  of  scores  on  scholastic  aptitude  tests  taken  at  times  and  places  specified 
by  the  University  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records; 

d.  Receipt  of  supplementary  information  from  high  school  teachers,  principals,  and 
counselors; 

e.  Final  decision  by  the  University  Faculty  Honors  Council; 

f.  Notification  of  appointment  or  deferment  by  the  Director  of  the  University  Honors 
Programs.  In  cases  of  deferment,  the  applicants'  academic  records  are  reviewed  at 
the  end  of  the  first  semester  and  again  at  the  completion  of  the  freshman  year. 
Immediate  appointment  is  granted  at  either  review  period  to  students  who  meet 
established  honors  criteria. 

g.  Applications  received  after  March  1  will  be  held  for  review  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  in  residence. 

2.      The  following  categories  of  students  may  apply  directly  to  the  Office  of  the  University 
Honors  Programs: 

a.  Students  who  attend  high  schools  out  of  the  state. 

b.  Students  who  are  already  in  residence  as  undergraduates  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

c.  Students  who  are  transferring  to  the  University  of  Illinois  from  another  university 
or  college. 

d.  Special  cases  not  specifically  covered  above. 

The  procedures  of  selection  are  somewhat  different  at  the  three  campuses  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Specific  inquiries  to  the  Urbana-Champaign  campus  should  be  sent  as  follows: 

For  questions  on  programs  for  superior  students: 

The  Director  of  University  Honors  Programs 
University  of  Illinois 
1205  West  Oregon  Street 
Urbana,  Illinois  61801 

For  questions  on  admission  and  records: 

The  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records 
University  of  Illinois 
100a  Administration  Building 
Urbana,  Illinois  61801 

For  questions  on  undergraduate  monetary  awards: 

The  Director  of  the   Undergraduate  Scholarship  Program 

University  of  Illinois 

Room  107,  707  South  Sixth  Street 

Champaign,  Illinois  61820 


PASS-FAIL   GRADING   OPTION 

In  order  to  encourage  students  to  explore  areas  of  interest  which  they  might  other- 
wise feel  compelled  to  avoid  because  such  exploration  might  lead  to  poor  grades,  and  to 
reduce  the  sometimes  detrimental  overemphasis  on  grades,  a  system  of  pass-fail  grading 
on  a  limited  scale  has  been  initiated  for  a  trial  period  of  four  years  from  February,  1968 
at  the  Urbana-Champaign  campus  of  the  University. 
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Any  full-time  undergraduate  student  in  good  academic  standing  (not  on  probation) 
may,  with  the  approval  of  his  adviser,  elect  to  take  a  course  under  the  pass-fail  system. 
A  maximum  of  eighteen  semester  hours  earned  under  this  option  may  be  applied  toward 
a  degree  at  the  Urbana-Champaign  campus.  Normally,  only  one  course  with  credit  up  to 
five  semester  hours  may  be  taken  under  this  grading  system  in  any  one  semester. 

Any  upper  or  lower  division  course  may  be  chosen  under  this  option  except  courses 
designated  by  name  or  area  by  major  departments  for  satisfying  the  major  or  specifically 
required  by  name  by  the  student's  college  for  graduation.  Grades  of  "P"  or  "F"  earned 
under  this  option  are  not  included  in  computation  of  the  grade-point  average,  but  the 
credit  hours  are  included  as  part  of  the  total  hour  load  for  the  term. 

Students  in  the  professional  Colleges  of  Law  and  Veterinar)'  Medicine,  and  students 
in  the  Graduate  College,  also  may  elect  undergraduate  courses  under  the  pass-fail  system. 

Opportunities  for  the   Physically   Handicapped 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  established  the  Division  of  Rehabilitation-Education 
Services  with  special  facilities  and  services  for  students  with  permanent  physical  handicaps 
such  as  paraplegics,  triplegics,  polios,  spastics,  deaf,  blind,  and  others  needing  help.  Physi- 
cally handicapped  students  ordinarily  live  in  regular  University  residence  halls  and  attend 
all  regular  classes  with  the  general  student  body.  This  enables  such  students  to  pursue  al- 
most any  regular  curriculum  in  any  college  of  the  University  at  Urbana-Champaign  so 
long  as  it  is  determined  that  it  is  physically  and  academically  feasible  for  the  student  to 
pursue  a  particular  curriculum.  There  are,  of  course,  limitations  to  the  total  number  of 
physically  handicapped  students  that  can  be  accepted  at  any  one  time  as  well  as  limita- 
tions on  the  number  that  can  be  accepted  in  specific  curricula  at  a  given  time.  Preference 
is  given  to  residents  of  Illinois,  but  properly  qualified  students  from  other  states  are  con- 
sidered. 

The  requirements  and  procedures  for  admission  are  the  same  as  for  general  student 
enrollment;  handicapped  students  are  expected  to  meet  all  admission  requirements  of  the 
University,  including  the  physical  examination,  and  of  the  colleges  and  curricula  in  which 
they  choose  to  enroll.  However,  handicapped  students  should  make  early  application 
through  the  Office  of  the  Director,  Division  of  Rehabilitation-Education  Services,  Oak 
Street  at  Stadium  Drive,  Champaign,  Illinois  61820.  This  office  is  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  those  facilities  and  services  which  make  it  possible  for  such  students  to 
attend  the  University.  The  Director  will  send  the  applicant  detailed  information  on  all 
aspects  of  campus  life. 

Acceptance  of  physically  handicapped  students  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and 
Records  must  be  supported  by  joint  approval  of  the  University  Health  Service  and  the 
Division  of  Rehabilitation-Education  Services.  The  University  may  not  be  able  to  provide 
the  necessary  facilities  for  all  who  apply.  Therefore,  for  any  one  semester  or  session, 
students  must  apply  for  admission  before  the  following  dates:  for  the  first  semester,  June 
15;  for  the  second  semester,  December  15;  for  the  summer  session.  May  15. 

Work-Study  Programs 

TECHNICAL   EDUCATION   SPECIALTIES    (INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION) 
COOPERATIVE   ARRANGEMENTS 

Cooperative  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  University  for  supervised  employ- 
ment of  industrial  education  students  in  selected  industrial  plants.  This  program  is  de- 
signed for  those  students  preparing  to  become  vocational-industrial  or  technical  specialty 
instructors,  or  for  employment  in  training  departments  maintained  by  industrial  plants. 
For  additional  information,  see  the  section  concerning  the  Curriculum  in  Technical 
Education  Specialties  (industrial  Education)  on  page  251  of  this  catalog. 

WORK   SCHOLARSHIPS   FOR   SUPERIOR   STUDENTS 

Work  Scholarships  for  Superior  Students  are  awarded  to  seventy-five  entering  fresh- 
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men  each  year  which  provide  tuition  and  employment  by  the  University  to  enable  them 
to  earn  all  or  a  substantial  portion  of  the  cost  of  meals.  These  scholarships  are  renewed 
from  year  to  year  if  the  holders  maintain  superior  scholastic  records  and  give  satisfaction 
on  their  jobs.  See  page  91  for  details. 

FREE   EMPLOYMENT   SERVrCE 

Free  service  of  the  Student  Employment  Office  is  available  for  those  students  who  must 
earn  part  or  all  of  their  expenses  while  attending  the  University. 

ECONOMIC   OPPORTUNITY   ACT   OF    1964 

The  University  has  approved  participation  in  the  work-study  program  sponsored  by 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Undergraduate  and  graduate  students  from  low 
income  families  may  be  eligible  for  participation  in  the  work-study  program.  Detailed 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Student  Employment,  I  Student  Services 
Building,  Champaign,  Illinois  61820. 

WORK-STUDY   PROGRAMS    IN    ENGINEERING 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  a  four-year  degree  curriculum  in  the  Teaching  of 
Engineering  Technology  which  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  teaching  electrical 
or  mechanical  technology  at  various  levels.  Three  summers  of  supervised  work-study  are 
required  for  graduation.  See  page  267  for  details. 

The  College  of  Engineering  also  provides  an  extensive  cooperative  arrangement  with 
various  industrial  firms  for  work-study  programs  in  all  engineering  curricula  for  a  selected 
group  of  students.  No  academic  credit  is  allowed  for  the  industrial  experience. 

Correspondence   and    Extramural   Study 

The  Division  of  University  Extension,  with  the  assistance  of  more  than  900  members 
of  the  University's  academic  departments,  provided  formal  instruction  to  47,756  adults 
during  the  1966-67  academic  year.  Undergraduate  and  graduate  level  education  was  offered 
through  530  extramural  classes  conducted  in  eighty-one  cities  and  forty-five  counties  of 
Illinois,  with  12,809  enrollments.  Correspondence  enrollment  attracted  some  5,844  stu- 
dents, and  many  thousands  more  benefited  from  special  training  programs,  short  courses, 
conferences,  and  institutes  arranged  by  the  Division  on  campus  and  in  various  com- 
munities throughout  the  state. 

Credit  for  correspondence  courses  taken  through  the  University  of  Illinois  and  other 
fully  accredited  institutions  mav  be  allowed,  but  only  on  approval  of  the  dean  of  the 
college  concerned.  After  matriculation  a  student  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of 
his  college,  count  toward  his  degree  as  much  as  sixty  semester  hours  of  credit  earned  in 
extramural  courses  and/or  correspondence  study,  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  If  he  completes  all  the  remaining  requirements  for  the  degree  in  residence  at  the  Uni- 
versity, or 

2.  If  he  presents  acceptable  residence  credit  for  work  done  elsewhere  and  completes  the 
requirements  needed  for  his  degree  in  residence  at  the  University.  In  all  such  cases 
the  senior  year  (two  semesters  of  not  less  than  thirty  semester  hours)  must  be  done  in 
residence  on  the  Urbana-Champaign  campus  of  the  University. 

3.  No  correspondence  courses  passed  with  grades  below  "C"  may  receive  transfer  credit 
or  be  counted  toward  graduation. 

4.  University  of  Illinois  correspondence  and  extramural  courses  are  not  counted  toward 
satisfying  the  minimum  residence  requirements  for  the  degree,  nor  are  they  considered 
as  interrupting  University  residence. 
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5.  A  Student  enrolled  for  courses  in  residence  must  obtain  approval  of  the  dean  of  his 
college  to  enroll  concurrently  in  correspondence  courses. 

6.  No  student  is  permitted  to  register  in  more  than  three  correspondence  courses  at  one 
time. 

7.  A  student  who  has  been  dropped  from  the  University  of  Illinois  for  poor  scholarship 
must  obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  dean  of  his  college  before  completing  his 
application  for  admission  to  correspondence  work  and  before  completing  registration 
in  an  extra-mural  course.  A  student  dropped  from  another  collegiate  institution  is 
considered  for  admission  to  correspondence  study  only  on  recommendation  of  the 
proper  authorities  of  the  institution  from  which  he  was  dropped. 

A  student  who  has  completed  his  first  three  years  in  residence  at  the  University,  earn- 
ing a  minimum  of  ninety  semester  hours,  may  do  all  or  part  of  his  senior  year  in  ex- 
tramural or  correspondence  study  or  in  attendance  at  another  accredited  college  or  uni- 
versity, subject  to  meeting  all  the  requirements  for  his  degree  as  announced  by  his  college. 
(See  also  page  55.) 

Televised   Instruction 

The  University  carries  on  a  substantial  program  of  instructional  television  where  its 
use  shows  promise  of  improving  instruction.  A  number  of  courses  are  presented  in  large 
part  by  professors  whose  instruction  is  recorded  on  videotape  and  transmitted  to  classes 
over  an  extensive  closed-circuit  system.  Through  this  arrangement,  the  student  receives 
instruction  by  especially  well-qualified  teachers  who  have  had  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  time  to  prepare  each  lesson,  and  who  have  had  the  assistance  of  specialists  in  organiz- 
ing and  presenting  instruction  through  this  medium. 

Experiments,  demonstrations,  or  other  visual  materials  that  can  reinforce  learning 
and  make  it  more  interesting  are  incorporated  into  the  televised  lessons.  Students  in 
teacher  education  are  given  the  opportimity,  through  television  recordings,  of  observing 
classroom  behavior  of  other  teachers  and  students,  and  of  observing  and  criticizing 
examples  of  their  own  teaching. 

Foreign   Study 

PROGRAM    FOR   STUDY    IN    EUROPE    FOR   STUDENTS    IN   ARCHITECTURE 

In  the  second  semester  of  1966-1967,  the  University  inaugurated  a  program  of  Euro- 
pean study  for  a  selected  group  of  about  thirty  upper  junior  level  University  of  Illinois 
students  in  architecture.  These  students  are  headquartered  in  the  city  of  La  Napoulc,  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast  in  southern  France. 

Those  selected  spend  one  semester  in  accredited  study  abroad,  during  which  they 
follow  a  program  nearly  identical  with  the  normal  curriculum  but  adapted  to  the  unicjue 
opportunities  available  in  the  particular  locality.  Included  in  the  foreign  program  are  (I) 
firsthand  examination  of  historic  monuments  and  spaces  and  their  significant  contem- 
porary counterparts,  (2)  meeting  outstanding  leaders  of  the  architectural  profession  and 
scliolars  in  other  disciplines,  and  (3)  broadening  their  cultural  l)ackgrounds  and  jnomot 
ing  international  understanding. 

Instruction  is  provided  l)y  three  members  of  the  University  Department  of  Architec- 
ture faculty.  Concurrently,  these  students  may  carry  one  or  more  prescribed  elcctives  i)y 
correspondence  through  the  Division  of  University  Extension.  Students  are  enrolled  on 
the  Urbana-Champaign  campus,  and  regular  full-time  ofl-campus  Urbana  tuition  and 
tees  apply.  No  additional  charge  is  made  for  the  correspondence  course  registrations. 
Credits  earned  through  this  program  are  counted  as  University  of  Illinois  residence  work. 

YEAR   ABROAD   PROGRAM    IN    FRANCE   FOR   STUDENTS   OF    FRENCH 

Starting  in  the  academic  year  1968-1969,  subject  to  liiial  approval  prior  to  September, 
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1968,  the  University,  together  with  the  University  of  Iowa,  will  sponsor  a  year  abroad 
program,  constituting  the  equivalent  of  a  year  in  residence  on  the  American  campus. 

The  program  will  consist  of  five  weeks  of  intensive  language  review  and  orientation 
at  the  University  of  Grenoble,  followed  by  eight  months  at  the  University  of  Rouen. 
Accompanied  by  a  professor  of  French  from  one  of  the  sponsoring  institutions  %vho  will 
act  as  local  administrative  director  of  the  program  and  adviser,  the  students  will  take  a 
specially  organized  curriculum,  the  equivalent  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  upper-level 
classwork  (generally  speaking,  twelve  semester  hours  of  advanced  courses  of  literature  and 
eighteen  semester  hours  divided  between  advanced  work  in  language  and  ci\ilization). 
These  courses  will  be  taught  by  French  professors,  and  the  student's  performance  will  be 
recorded  on  his  official  University  record. 

Planned  for  students  in  their  junior  year  who  are  majoring  in  French  or  the  Teach- 
ing of  French,  the  program  is  nevertheless  open  to  any  student  qualified  to  apply.  An 
applicant  should  have  at  least  a  3.75  university  average  and  a  4.0  average  in  French,  and 
should  have  completed,  before  participating,  two  semesters  of  introduction  to  French 
literature  (French  201  and  202,  or  the  equivalent)  and  two  semesters  of  language  classes 
beyond  the  four  semesters  of  the  introductory  sequence— that  is,  any  combination  of  two 
semesters  of  intermediate  composition  and  conversation.  A  civilization  course  also  is 
recommended. 

Special  student  group  travel  arrangements  will  be  offered.  Both  in  Grenoble  and 
Rouen,  participants  will  be  able  to  live  with  French  families.  The  students  will  pay  only 
for  transportation,  living  expenses,  and  tuition  and  fees  approximately  equivalent  to  the 
on-campus  amounts.  The  total  cost  is  expected  to  be  about  $1,700  to  $1,800.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  make  scholarships  and  loans  available  to  interested  applicants. 

.\bout  twenty  students  each  may  be  selected  by  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the 
University  of  Iowa.  The  application  deadline  will  normally  be  February  15.  Applicants 
will  be  selected  by  a  local  screening  committee,  and  their  names  will  be  announced  in 
March.  Application  forms  and  a  detailed  brochure  will  be  available  through  the  major 
adviser  of  the  Department  of  French.  The  program  is  administered  by  a  joint  committee 
from  the  Universities  of  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

ENGINEERING    FOREIGN    EXCHANGE   SCHOLARSHIP   PROGRAM 

The  College  of  Engineering  will  inaugurate  an  Exchange  Scholarship  Program  with 
the  Technical  University  in  Munich,  Germany,  beginning  with  the  1968-1969  academic 
year.  Under  the  terms  of  the  scholarship,  a  University  of  Illinois  student  will  be  given  a 
tuition  scholarship  for  one  academic  year  at  the  Technical  University  and  will  receive  a 
stipend  roughly  equivalent  to  $1,200,  and  a  student  selected  by  the  Technical  University 
will  receive  a  tuition  scholarship  for  the  same  period  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  an 
equivalent  cash  stipend,  payable  in  monthly  installments.  Both  students  are  responsible 
for  their  own  transportation  expenses.  A  different  student  will  be  selected  each  year. 

Students  eligible  for  study  in  Germany  must  be  enrolled  in  one  of  the  following  cur- 
ricula: civil  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  industrial  engineering,  mechanical  engi- 
neering, metallurgical  engineering,  or  engineering  physics.  It  is  expected  that  the  full 
years  studv  abroad  will  be  used  toward  graduation  in  the  student's  curriculum  at  Urbana- 
Chainpaign. 

Requirements  for  participation  in  the  program  are  that  a  student  must  be  able  to 
speak  the  German  language  fluently,  must  have  completed  his  sophomore  studies  in  en- 
gineering at  the  University  of  Illinois  before  leaving  for  Germany,  must  be  an  outstand- 
ing scholar  who  would  be  an  excellent  representative  of  the  University  of  Illinois  over- 
seas, and  must  be  an  American  citizen. 

The  program  is  under  the  general  administration  of  the  Engineering  College  Honors 
Council  although  the  recipient  need  not  be  an  honors  student  if  he  has  an  outstanding 
undergraduate  record.  The  program  has  been  approved  by  both  Universities  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis  for  three  years.  If  the  program  is  successful,  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will 
be  expanded  to  other  German  universities  and  to  other  countries. 
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Religious   Education 

RELIGIOUS    FOUNDATION    COURSES 

Courses  of  study  offered  by  tfie  religious  foundations  located  in  Urbana-Champaign 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Committee  on 
Courses  and  Curricula  are  accepted  for  credit  by  the  University  provided  the  student  is 
currently  registered  in  University  courses.  Registration  in  these  courses  is  limited  to  regis- 
tered students  of  sophomore  standing  or  above  and  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the 
dean  of  the  student's  college.  A  maximum  of  ten  semester  hours  of  credit  in  religious 
education  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  concerned,  be  counted  toward 
graduation.  Grades  in  these  courses  are  not  included  in  the  student's  all-University 
scholastic  average  and  the  courses  are  not  counted  as  interrupting  residence  or  toward 
satisfying  minimum  residence  requirements  for  graduation. 

UNIVERSITY   PROGRAM 

An  interdepartmental  program  in  religious  studies  within  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences  has  been  approved,  and  is  being  implemented.  This  program  incorporates 
an  undergraduate  minor. 

Undergraduate  Credit  for  Service  and  for  Education  in  the  Armed  Forces 

The  University,  under  general  provisions  administered  by  the  All-University  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions,  recognizes  for  college  credit  certain  training  and  experience  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  The  completion  of  military  service  in  the  Air  Force, 
Army,  Marine  Corps,  or  Navy,  including  basic  or  recruit  training  of  six  months  or  more, 
is  accepted  for  credit  in  four  semesters  of  basic  military  and  for  the  general  University 
requirement  of  four  semester  hours  of  credit  in  physical  education  upon  presentation  of 
evidence  of  honorable  discharge  or  transfer  to  the  Reserve  component.  Candidates  for 
graduation  who  are  still  in  military  service  are  entitled  to  the  same  credit.  Additional 
credit  in  military  may  be  gianted  for  courses  completed  in  the  service  which  are  acceptable 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  advanced  R.O.T.C.  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  Committee  recognizes  for  credit  correspondence  courses  of  college  grade  and 
the  examinations  in  special  fields  prepared  by  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute 
and  the  Marine  Corps  Institute.  The  College  Training  Programs  of  the  Air  Force,  Army, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Navy,  which  functioned  during  World  War  II,  are  accepted  as  credit 
when  transferred  from  the  institution  where  they  were  taken.  The  Committee  considers 
for  credit  work  done  in  the  Air  Force,  Army,  Coast  Guard,  Marine  Corps,  and  Navy 
Specialized  and  Technical  Schools  where  its  equivalence  in  terms  of  college  courses  is 
established  by  proficiency  examinations  or  where  such  courses  have  been  recommended 
for  college  credit  in  the  Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Experience  in  the  Armed 
Services  published  by  the  American  Council  on  Education.  (See  page  29  for  information 
about  General  Educational  Development  tests.) 
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Counseling   Services 

A  number  of  people  at  the  University  try  to  help  each  student  obtain  maximum 
benefit  from  his  University  career  and  develop  to  his  full  potential.  At  registration  time, 
a  special  adviser  appointed  by  his  college  helps  the  student  select  and  arrange  his  courses. 
Deans  of  colleges,  heads  of  departments,  and  other  faculty  members  devote  much  of  their 
time  to  advising  students  on  classroom  work  and  programs. 

Matters  of  student  welfare  outside  the  classroom  are  handled  chiefly  by  the  Director 
of  Admissions  and  Records,  the  Dean  of  Students,  and  the  Student  Counseling  Service. 
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Offices  of  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records  are  in  the  Administration  Building, 
and  the  offices  of  the  Student  Counseling  Service  and  most  divisions  of  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  Students  are  centralized  in  the  Student  Services  Building. 

The  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records,  through  correspondence  and  personal  con- 
ferences, provides  general  information  about  the  University  and  specific  information  about 
achnission,  registration,  and  costs.  He  is  in  charge  of  student  academic  records.  Jointly 
with  the  Dean  of  Students,  he  awards  and  administers  undergraduate  scholarships,  and 
administers  selective  service  regulations  pertaining  to  students.  The  Associate  Director  of 
-Admissions  and  Records  is  chairman  of  the  New  Student  Week  Committee. 

The  Dean  of  Students  is  in  charge  of  most  matters  of  student  welfare  and  activities. 
As  part  cf  his  organization,  the  offices  of  Student  I'rograms  and  Services,  Student  Person- 
nel and  Dean  of  ^Vomen,  and  Housing  provide  general  advisers  from  whom  students  may 
seek  assistance  and  opinion.  These  advisers  help  with  problems  of  personal  adjustment  to 
campus  life,  registration,  suitable  housing,  part-time  employment,  budgeting  expenses, 
loan  funds  and  scholarships,  activities,  fraternity  and  sorority  pledging,  and  interpreta- 
tion of  University  rules.  Their  offices  are  open  throughout  the  day,  and  staff  members  are 
alwavs  on  call  for  emergencies.  Any  student  may  go  to  them,  and  inquiries  from  parents 
and  guardians  are  welcomed. 

The  Student  Counseling  Service  provides  students  with  some  of  the  best  professional 
counseling  and  scientific  aptitude  testing  services  available.  Through  these  services  the 
student  can  secure  information  about  his  abilities,  interests,  and  personality,  which  will 
enable  him  to  select  more  wisely  a  course  of  study  and  a  later  vocation.  These  services  are 
available  during  the  summer  before  he  registers  and  any  time  during  his  University  career. 
The  Counseling  Service  provides  special  help  for  those  who  do  not  concentrate  as  well, 
read  as  rapidlv,  or  study  as  efficiently  as  they  are  capable  of  doing.  The  trained  counselors 
and  psychologists  on  the  staff  also  help  with  personal  and  psychological  problems,  such 
as  over-nervousness  on  examinations,  lack  of  confidence,  or  with  other  worries  and  con- 
flicts which  could  interfere  with  a  successful  and  happy  life.  Students  are  invited  to  make 
use  of  the  services  of  the  Student  Counseling  Service  at  any  time. 

University  Aids  for  Improving   Students'   Academic   Performance 

READING   AND   STUDY   METHODS   CLINIC 

Training  in  developmental  and  remedial  reading  and  efficient  study  methods  is 
available  to  students  at  the  Reading  and  Study  Methods  Clinic,  a  department  of  the 
Student  Counseling  Service,  219  Student  Services  Building.  The  work  in  the  Clinic  is 
voluntary  and  does  not  carry  credit.  There  are  no  fees  charged  for  this  service.  Training 
in  study  methods  and  reading  is  accomplished  primarily  in  small  groups;  however,  in- 
dividual training  is  provided  when  necessary. 

SPEECH   AND   HEARING    CLINIC 

The  clinical  facilities  and  services  of  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic,  601  East  John 
Street,  are  available  for  examination,  consultation,  and  therapy.  Free  services  are  extended 
to  University  students  who  have  impaired  hearing,  speech  deviations,  or  language  prob- 
lems. Students  may  call  for  information,  or  they  may  be  referred  by  instructors  or  other 
interested  individuals. 

ENGLISH   WRITING   CLINIC 

Any  student  who  is  not  enrolled  in  a  freshman  rhetoric  course  and  who  has  a  writing 
problem  (e.g.,  spelling,  organization,  punctuation)  may  consult  the  English  Writing  Clinic, 
907  South  Sixth  Street.  Office  hours  are  from  8:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon  and  1:00  to  5:00  p.m. 
daily,  Monday  through  Friday.  All  work  in  the  Clinic  is  done  in  individual  conferences, 
and  attendance  is  voluntary.  A  student  may  seek  help  on  his  own  initiative,  or  he  may  be 
referred  to  the  Clinic  by  his  instructors  or  by  the  dean  of  his  college. 
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Financial  Aids 

Work   Opportunities 

The  student  employment  office  aids  in  placing  students  in  jobs  for  which  they  are 
qualified.  Whenever  possible,  the  dean  of  the  student's  college  exerts  every  edort  to  adjust 
the  student's  academic  program  to  his  work  schedule.  (See  also  Student  Employment  sec- 
tion on  page  119  and  Work-Study  Programs  on  page  78.) 

Scholarships 

Each  student  who  attends  a  state-supported  college  or  university  is  the  recipient  of  a 
type  of  scholarship  represented  by  the  educational  subsidy  provided  by  the  legislature  out 
of  tax  funds.  Ibis  large  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  instruction  and  facilities  makes 
possible  greatly  reduced  charges  for  tuition  and  fees. 

Some  10,040  undergraduate  and  professional  students  who  were  enrolled  on  all 
campuses  of  the  University  of  Illinois  during  tiie  1966-67  academic  year  received  additional 
scholarship  aid  from  various  sources  which  included  scholarships  awarded  by  the  Uni- 
versity Committee  on  Undergraduate  Scholarships,  those  established  by  state  statutes,  and 
those  awarded  by  agencies  outside  the  University.  Almost  1,200  of  these  students  received 
more  than  one  award.  Included  were  7,880  students  at  Urbana-Champaign,  1,710  at 
Chicago  Circle,  and  450  at  the  Medical  Center  in  Chicago.  About  one-third  of  the  recipi- 
ents were  freshmen.  The  majority  of  these  scholarships  were  for  tuition  only,  valued  at 
$85.00  per  semester  for  Illinois  residents,  but  many  students  received  awards  ranging  up 
to  $650,  with  a  number  of  larger  amounts.  The  average  value  of  scholarship  assistance 
at  Urbana-Champaign  was  $145  per  semester. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  scholarship  assistance  available  to  all  undergraduate 
and  professional  students  on  the  three  campuses  of  the  University  in  1966-67  had  a  value 
of  approximately  $2,378,101. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  an  undergraduate  scholarship  covers  the  tuition  fee  in  any 
department  of  the  University.  For  more  detailed  information,  apply  to  the  Director  of 
the  Undergraduate  Scholarship  Program. 

SCHOLARSHIPS   AWARDED   ON   THE   BASIS   OF   A   COMPETITIVE   EXAMINATION 

A  number  of  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  in  each  county  on  the  basis  of  a 
competitive  examination.  The  examination  is  of  the  objective  type  and  is  designed  to 
measure  abilities  which  predict  success  in  the  University.  It  is  based  on  knowledge  and 
skill  normally  acquired   before  completion  of  secondary  education. 

Students  should  make  inquiry  of  their  county  superintendent  of  schools  or  high 
school  principal  or  counselor  no  later  than  March  15  during  their  junior  year  in  high 
school  concerning  the  date  and  place  of  the  examination  for  scholarships  to  begin  in  June 
or  September  following  their  graduation  from  high  school.  Application  for  any  of  the 
following  scholarships,  which  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  this  examination,  should  be  made 
to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  county  in  which  the  applicant  resides.  I'n- 
less  otherwise  stated,  all  the  scholarships  can  lie  used  only  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  .\I1 
are  of  equal  value  and  exempt  the  holder  from  tuition.  They  do  not  cover  other  fees. 

County  Scholarships.  Two  County  Scholarships  are  awarded  to  the  highest  ranking 
candidates  in  each  county. 

Value:  Tuition  waiver  for  four  years. 

Scope:  May  be  used  in  any  course  at  anv  of  the  eight  state-supported  universities  in 
Illinois. 

Eligibility:  Candidate  must  l)c  a  resident  of  Illinois  and  of  tlie  county  where  applica- 
tion is  made.  Awarded  to  high  scliool  giaduating  seniors  or  to  high  school  gradu- 
ates; individuals  who  have  had  any  college-level  work  after  high  school  graduation 
are  not  eligilile. 
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Spedal  County  Scholarships.  Additional  scholarships  are  awarded  in  counties  with 
populations  in  excess  of  100,000. 

Value:  Tuition  waiver  for  four  years. 

Scope:  May  be  used  in  any  course  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Eligibilitv:  Candidate  must  be  a  resident  of  Illinois  and  of  the  county  where  applica- 
tion is  made.  Awarded  to  high  school  graduating  seniors  or  to  high  school  graduates; 
individuals  who  have  had  any  college-level  work  after  high  school  graduation  are 
not  eligible. 

Limitations:  Special  County  Scholarships  are  suspended  if  the  holder  is  placed  on 
probation,  and  cancelled  if  he  is  dropped  by  the  University. 

Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  Scholarships.  One  scholarship  in  agriculture  and 
one  in  home  economics  is  awarded  in  each  comity  to  the  candidate  in  each  group  ranking 
highest  on  the  examination. 

Value:  Tuition  waiver  for  four  years. 

Scope:  Limited  to  agriculture  or  home  economics  courses  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Eligibility:  Candidate  must  be  a  resident  of  Illinois  and  of  the  county  where  applica- 
tion is  made.  High  school  graduates  must  rank  in  the  upper  50  per  cent  of  their 
class.  Those  with  college  credit  must  have  a  minimum  average  of  3.5  in  terms  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  grading  system.  Those  who  have  attended  the  University 
of  Illinois  are  not  eligible. 

Limitations:  Agriculture  and  home  economics  scholarships  are  suspended  if  the 
holder  is  placed  on  probation  and  cancelled  if  he  is  dropped. 

Veterans'  Children's  Scholarships.  One  scholarship  is  awarded  in  each  county  to  a 
child  of  a  veteran  of  ^Vorld  War  I,  one  to  a  child  of  a  veteran  of  World  War  II,  and  one 
to  a  child  of  a  veteran  who  served  at  any  time  during  the  national  emergency  between 
June  25,  1950,  and  January  31,  1955.  Preference  is  given  candidates  whose  fathers  are 
deceased  or  disabled.  A  candidate  for  one  of  these  scholarships  must  submit  promptly 
evidence  of  his  father's  service  (honorable  discharge  or  photostat  thereof),  and  an  affidavit 
from  the  father  or  mother  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  candidate  is  a  child  of  the  veteran, 
and  whether  or  not  the  father  is  deceased  or  disabled. 
Value:  Tuition  waiver  for  four  years. 

Scope:  May  be  used  in  any  course  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Eligibility:  Candidate  must  be  a  resident  of  Illinois  and  of  the  county  where  applica- 
tion is  made.  Children  of  veterans  may  compete  even  if  they  have  had  college  work 
in  the  University  of  Illinois  or  any  other  college.  There  is  no  special  average  re- 
quired for  this  college  work. 

GENERAL   ASSEMBLY   SCHOLARSHIPS 

Each  member  of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  may  nominate  each  year  one  student 
from  his  district  for  a  four-year  scholarship.  Original  nominations  must  be  made  before 
the  beginning  of  the  school  semester.  The  law  provides  also  for  appointments  to  fill 
vacancies  of  unused  portions  of  scholarships. 

Value:  Tuition  waiver  for  four  years  unless  the  award  is  for  the  unused  portion  of  a 

scholarship  for  less  than  four  years. 
Scope:  May  be  used  in  any  course  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Eligibility:  Nominee  must  be  a  resident  of  Illinois  and  of  the  district  from  which  he 
is  nominated. 

MILITARY    SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  statute  provides  a  scholarship  for  each  veteran  who  served  in  World  War  I  if  he 
entered  the  service  between  April  6,  1917,  and  November  11,  1918,  and  for  each  veteran 
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who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  at  any  time  after  September  16,  1940,  jjrovided  eligibility 
requirements  listed  below  are  met. 

Value:  Tuition  waiver  for  four  years. 

Scope:  May  be  used  in  any  course  at  any  of  the  eight  state-supported  universities  in 
Illinois. 

Eligibility:  Veteran  must  have  been  honorably  discharged  (separated)  from  active 
service,  and  prior  to  entering  active  service  must  (a)  have  l^een  a  bona  fide  resident 
of  Illinois,  or  (b)  have  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  Illinois  until  at  least  six  months 
prior  to  entering  active  service,  have  returned  to  Illinois  within  six  months  after 
leaving  active  service,  and  have  resided  in  Illinois  not  less  than  one  year  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  date  of  application  for  the  scholarship,  or  (c)  have  been  a  student 
at  one  of  the  state-supported  universities  in  Illinois  at  the  time  of  entering  active 
service.  In  addition,  veteran  must  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  active  service  unless 
he  received  an  honorable  discharge  for  medical  reasons  directly  connected  with  such 
service. 

ARMY    R.O.T.C.    SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  state  statute  provides  a  number  of  scholarships  for  Illinois  residents  who  have 
completed  their  work  at  a  junior  college  in  Illinois  and  who  enroll  in  the  Army  R.O.T.C. 
program  at  any  of  the  eight  state-supported   universities  in   Illinois. 

Value:  Tuition  waiver  for  two  years. 

Scope:  May  be  used  in  any  course  at  any  of  the  eight  state-supported  imiversities  in 
Illinois. 

Eligibility:  Candidate  must  be  a  resident  of  Illinois  and  have  completed  all  possible 
work  at  a  junior  college  in  Illinois,  prior  to  acceptance  for  enrollment  in  the  Army 
R.O.T.C.  at  one  of  the  state-supported  colleges  or  imiversities  in  Illinois,  .^ward 
is  made  on  a  merit  basis  to  eligible  candidates  receiving  the  highest  grades  on  a 
competitive  examination  who  give  evidence  of  leadership  ability. 

TEACHER   EDUCATION   AND   TEACHER   SPECIAL   EDUCATION   SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  state  statute  provides  a  number  of  four-year  tuition  waiver  scholarships  for  high 
school  graduates  and  two-year  tuition  waiver  scholarships  for  students  who  have  com- 
pleted two  years  of  junior  college  work,  to  be  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  students  who  agree  to  take  courses  in  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  Illinois.  Application  for  these  scholarships  should  be  made  through  the  stu- 
dent's high  school  principal  or  dean  of  his  junior  college. 
Value:  Tuition  waiver  for  four  years. 
Scope:  Limited  to  courses  in  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois. 

May  be  used  at  any  of  the  eight  state-supported  universities  in  Illinois. 
Eligibility:  Recent  high  school  graduates  who  rank  in  the  top  half  of  their  class,  adult 
students,  persons  who  have  completed  two  years  at  a  junior  college  in  Illinois  who 
rank  in  the  top  half  of  their  junior  college  class,  and  Illinois  residents  who  have 
received  High  School  Equivalency  Certificates  with  an  average  standard  score  on 
all  General  Educational  Development  Tests  of  fifty  or  above.  Persons  holding  valid 
Illinois  Teaching  Certificates  may,  upon  application  directly  to  their  county  super- 
intendent of  schools,  qualify  for  Teacher  Special  Education  Scholarships. 

OTHER   SCHOLARSHIP   PROGRAMS 

Illinois  Department  of  Children  and  Family  Services.  The  Illinois  Department  of 
Children  and  Family  Services  may  select  from  tiic  children  under  their  care  a  maximum  of 
four  students  each  year  to  receive  scholarshijjs  providing  for  waiver  of  tuition  at  any 
state-supported  university  in   Illinois  for  a  period  of  four  years.  In  addition,  the  Depart- 
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merit  will  provide  maintenance  and  school  expenses,  except  tuition,  to  supplement  the 
students'  earnings  and  other  resources.  The  maintenance  can  be  fiunished  if  the  students 
attend  a  luiivcrsitv  or  college  other  than  a  state-supported  imiversitv  or  college.  .Applica- 
tion for  these  scholarships  should  be  made  to  the  Illinois  Department  of  Family  Services, 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid  Scholarships.  The  Illinois  Department  of  Public 
.\id  is  authorized  to  award  not  more  than  twelve  scholarships  annually  to  needy  cliildren 
receiving  assistance  as  provided  in  Section  6-5.6  of  Article  VI  of  the  Public  .Assistance 
Code  of  Illinois.  Ilie  scholarships  entitle  the  recipient  to  four  conseciuive  years  of  study 
at  a  state-supported  university  in  Illinois.  At  the  University  of  Illinois,  these  scholarships 
provide  for  waiver  of  tuition  but  do  not  cover  the  cost  of  fees.  The  Dejjartment  may 
make  grants  to  supplement  resources  of  the  student  to  help  meet  other  school  expenses 
and  maintenance  not  co\ercd  1)\  the  scholarsliips.  .Application  for  these  scholarships  should 
be  made  to  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Illinois  State  Scholarships.  By  authorization  of  the  state  legislature,  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  scholarships  and  grants  which  may  be  used  in  any  approved  college  or  uni- 
versitv  in  Illinois.  The  scholarships  are  awarded  to  high  school  seniors  who  are  determined 
to  be  best  qualified  on  the  basis  of  high  school  rank  in  class  (at  least  in  the  top  50  per 
cent  of  their  graduating  class)  and  performance  on  a  state  examination  who  can  show 
financial  need.  High  school  seniors  and  individuals  who  have  already  graduated  from  high 
school  but  did  not  qualify  for  an  Illinois  State  Scholarship  may  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant.  Inlike  the  State  Scholarship  Program,  an  applicant  in  the  Grant  Program  need  not 
participate  in  a  qualifving  examination  nor  exhibit  any  specific  high  school  record;  high 
school  graduation  and  admittance  in  good  standing  to  an  approved  institution  in  Illinois 
are  the  only  academic  requirements.  Monetary  scholarships  and  grants  are  limited  to 
tuition  and  fees,  and  may  not  exceed  .Id, 100  for  the  1968-1969  academic  year.  Applicants 
who  do  not  receive  a  monetary  award  may  receive  an  honorary  scholarship  or  grant. 
.Applications  for  botli  scholarships  and  grants  are  availaljle  at  high  schools  while  applica- 
tions for  grants  can  also  be  obtained  at  any  approved  college  or  university  in  Illinois. 
High  school  students  should  check  with  their  counselor  during  January  of  their  junior 
year  for  information  al)out  the  Scholarship  Program  and  in  December  during  their  senior 
vear  to  obtain  information  about  the  Grant  Program. 

Fred  S.  Bailey  Scholarships.  These  scholarships  are  administered  by  the  University 
Young  Men's  Christian  .Association.  Awards  in  varying  amounts  are  made  to  "worthy 
moral  students,"  men  or  women,  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Applications  are  filed  with 
the  Y.M.C.A.  Awards  are  based  on  superior  scholarship,  character,  and  need. 

R.O.T.C.  Scholarships.  See  pages  86,  159,  162.  and  164  for  a  description  of  the  financial 
assistance  programs  available  to  selected  students  enrolled  in  the  .Army,  Air  Force,  or 
Navv  R.O.T.C. 

Other  Scholarships  Awarded  by  Agencies  Outside  the  University.  There  are  many 
scholarship  programs  which  operate  independently  of  any  college  or  university.  I  hese 
agencies  select  their  candidates  by  examination  or  other  means,  and  the  student  is  usually 
free  to  attend  the  university  or  college  of  his  choice. 

Among  these  are  the  National  Merit  Scholarship;  Westinghouse  Talent  Search; 
Creorge  M.  Pullman  Scholarships  for  students  from  Chicago;  VVilliam  J.  Cook  Scholar- 
ships for  male  graduating  seniors  from  Cook  County  high  schools;  Illinois  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  Golden  Jubilee  Scholarships;  McCourtney  Scholarships  for  students 
from  Sangamon  County,  Illinois;  and  many  others. 

SCHOLARSHIPS   AND   GRANTS   AWARDED   BY   THE    UNIVERSITY   COMMITTEE   ON 
UNDERGRADUATE    SCHOLARSHIPS 

All  cash  scholarships,  certain  tuition  waiver  scholarships  established  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  non-athletic  student  activity  grants-in-aid,  and  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
are  awarded  by  the   University  Committee  on   Undergraduate  Scholarships.  Cash  scholar- 
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ships  and  non-athletic  grant-in-aid  awards  are  made  from  funds  donated  by  various 
individuals,  firms,  associations,  organizations,  and  from  bequests  in  wills.  Substantial  gifts 
are  received  each  year  through  the  University  of  Illinois  Foundation.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  approximately  160  such  funds.  The  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  progiam 
is  supported  by  tiie  Federal  Government. 

ELIGIBILITY 

The  University  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Scholarships  requires  that  applicants 
have  superior  academic  records,  show  financial  need,  and,  in  most  cases,  he  residents  of 
Illinois. 

A  superior  record  for  a  high  school  student  means  that  he  ranks  at  least  in  the  upper 
25  per  cent  of  his  high  school  class,  or  for  an  applicant  with  university  credit,  that  he  has 
a  minimum  grade-point  average  of  at  least  3.75  (roughly  a  B-minus  average)  in  terms  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  grading  system.  Work  scholarships  (see  page  91)  mav  be  awarded 
to  students  with  college  credit  who  have  a  grade-point  average  of  3.5  or  higher.  Students 
already  in  college  who  have  a  grade-point  average  of  3.0  and  all  entering  freshmen  who 
qualify  for  admission  to  the  University,  may  be  considered  for  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  (see  page  90).  Scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  and/or  the  American  College  Test  are  considered,  in  addition  to 
rank  in  class,  in  the  selection  of  freshmen  scholarship  recipients. 

Financial  need  of  an  applicant  must  be  shown  by  submission  of  a  financial  state- 
ment. Scholarship  or  grant  funds  are  not  awarded  to  students  whose  budgets  contain 
expenditures  which  the  University  considers  not  essential  to  a  college  education.  The 
University  of  Illinois  participates  in  the  College  Scholarship  Service  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  and  subscribes  to  the  principle  that  after  high  scholarship  has 
been  ascertained  the  amount  of  scholarship  assistance  granted  a  student  should  be  based 
primarily  on  financial  need. 

The  amounts  that  typical  families  with  no  unusual  problems  should  be  able  to  pro- 
vide from  annual  income  toward  each  year  of  college,  according  to  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  formula,  are: 

Number  of  Dependent  Children 


Income* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

$  4,000 

$  300 

$  110 

6,000 

750 

530 

$  350 

$    230 

$  140 

8,000 

1,220 

950 

720 

560 

480 

10,000 

1,690 

1.350 

1,060 

890 

800 

12,000 

2,150 

1,730 

1,400 

1,190 

1,090 

14,000 

2,690 

2.110 

1,720 

1,480 

1,360 

16,000 

3,330 

2.520 

2.050 

1,770 

1,630 

•  Annual  income  before  federal  income  tax. 

Parents  with  a  substantial  amount  of  net  assets  may  be  expected  to  make  a  reasonable 
contribution  from  their  assets  in  addition  to  the  amount  provided  from  current  income. 
It  is  anticipated  that  students  will  save  from  $2.50  to  $350  from  summer  employment  to 
use  to  help  meet  college  expenses. 

Illinois  residence  is  necessary  for  most  scholarships;  however,  certain  scliolarships  are 
open  to  nonresidents  and  foreign  students  (sec  page  90). 

In  addition  to  these  general  requirements,  some  scholarships  are  restricted,  for  ex- 
ample, to  men  or  to  women;  to  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  or  seniors;  or  to  a  certain 
area  of  study.  It  is  University  polic\  that  no  restriction  can  be  made  as  to  race  or  religion. 

The  University  recognizes  that  each  family  situation  is  unicpie,  and  careful  considera- 
tion is  given  to  any  and  all  special  circumstances  that  are  fully  explained  on  the  scholar- 
ship application  or  Parents'  Confidential  Statement. 
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APPLICATIONS 

All  students  applying  for  admission  or  readmission  who  believe  they  meet  scholarship 
and /or  grant  eligiliility  requirements  and  who  wish  to  be  given  preference  for  an  award 
in  excess  of  §100,  must  complete  the  following  two  steps: 

1.  Report  their  intent  to  apply  for  a  scholarship  or  grant  by  checking  the  appropriate 
item  on  their  Application  for  Admission  to  the  University.  A  scholarship  and  grant 
apjjjication.  which  must  l)e  completed  and  returned  to  the  University,  will  be  mailed 
to  each  student  who  checks  this  item. 

2.  Have  their  parents  complete  a  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  before  February  15, 
and  forward  it  for  analysis  by  the  College  Scholarship  Service  at  one  of  the  following 
addresses:  Box  881,  Evanston,  Illinois  60201;  Box  1025,  Berkeley,  California  94701;  or 
Box  17fi,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540.  Forms  may  l)e  oljtained  from  high  school 
guidance  counselors  or  directly  from  the  College  Scholarship  Service. 

Students  who  do  not  check  the  appropriate  item  on  their  Application  for  Admission 
indicating  their  intent  to  apply  for  a  scholarship  or  grant,  or  students  currently  enrolled 
in  the  L  niversity,  may  obtain  a  scholarship  application  form  from  the: 

Director,  Undergr.'VDUate  Scholarship  Program 
University  of  Illinois 
707  SouiH  Sixth  Street 
Champaign,  Illinois  61820 

or 
Office  of  Financial  Aids 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle 
P.O.  Box  4348 
Chicago,  Illinois  60680 

A  scholarship  or  grant  application  form  will  not  be  sent  to  any  new  student  until 
his  completed  Application  for  Admission  to  the  University  has  been  received  by  the  Office 
of  Admissions  and  Records. 

Continuing  students  who  are  currently  enrolled  in  the  University  and  who  were  ad- 
mitted or  readmitted  prior  to  September,  1965,  are  not  required  to  have  a  Parents'  Con- 
fidential Statement  filed  with  the  College  Scholarship  Service. 

Most  scholarships  and  grants  awarded  by  the  University  are  announced  between 
March  15  and  July  1  for  the  following  school  year.  A  few  awards  may  be  made  after  July 
1.  Although  currently  enrolled  students  may  file  scholarship  and  grant  applications  at 
any  time,  preference  is  given  for  aid  scheduled  to  begin  in  September  to  those  students 
whose  applications  are  received  by  March  1.  Since  transfer  students  cannot  file  an  applica- 
tion for  admission  prior  to  March  1  for  the  following  September,  scholarship  and  grant 
funds  are  reserved  for  awards  to  transfer  students  who  apply  for  assistance  promptly  after 
March  1. 

Applications  for  second  semester  awards  are  accepted  after  October  1  for  the  follow- 
ing semester.  Not  many  scholarships  and  grants  are  available  for  the  second  semester  only, 
since  most  awards  are  made  on  an  annual  basis  and  are  subject  to  renewal  (provided  funds 
are  available  and   the  student   maintains   the   required  average). 

The  list  of  available  scholarships  and  grants  90  through  104,  is  included  to  show 
prospective  applicants  the  range  of  awards.  However,  the  wise  student  will  apply  for  a 
scholarship  or  grant  and  let  the  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Scholarships  match  his 
qualifications  with  available  scholarships  and  grants.  Some  of  the  scholarships  in  the  list 
on  pages  95  through  104  refer  to  a  department  or  college  within  a  particular  area  of  study. 
The  student  may  write  directly  to  that  college  or  department;  however,  all  requests  for 
information  sent  to  the  Director  of  the  Undergraduate  Scholarship  Program  will  receive 
full  attention. 
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Summary   of   Scholarships    and    Grants   Awarded    by   the   University   Committee 
on    Undergraduate   Scholarships 

EDUCTIONAL   OPPORTUNITY   GRANTS 

The  Federal  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  established  Educational  Opportimitv 
Grants  for  students  from  lower  income  families.  Recipients  of  these  grants  at  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Illinois  are  selected  by  the  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Scholarships  from 
students  or  prospective  students  who  ftle  scholarship  and/or  grant  applications. 

In  passing  this  Act,  Congress  intended  to  make  an  education  available  to  each  student 
who  could  meet  college  entrance  requirements,  is  capalile  of  maintaining  good  standing 
and  making  satisfactory  progress,  but  who  because  of  extremely  limited  finances,  could 
not  otherwise  obtain  a  college  education  except  for  this  form  of  assistance. 

In  contrast  with  other  scholarship  and  gift  programs,  the  EOG  program  is  an  "oppor- 
timity"  program.  The  primary  intent  of  the  EOG  program  is  to  make  financial  aid 
available  in  the  form  of  grants,  to  secondary  school  graduates  who  would  be  good  college 
prospects,  but  who  could  not  otherwise  attend  because  of  lack  of  finances.  It  was  also 
intended  that  this  aid  would  reduce  dropouts  and  encourage  re-entry  into  educational 
programs  of  those  who  have  dropped  out.  EOG's  can  also  l)e  extended  to  transfer  students 
and  those  already  enrolled  at  the  institution. 

In  the  EOG  program,  the  financial  need  requirements  are  rigorous,  and  are  funda- 
mental in  the  determination  of  eligibility  for  benefits.  A  student's  eligibility  and  grant 
stipends  are  determined  initially  by  the  expected  contributions  from  the  income  and 
assets  of  his  parents  (see  table  on  page  88  for  general  guidelines).  Therefore,  it  is  required 
that  all  students  who  wish  to  be  considered  for  an  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  submit 
a  Parents'  Confidential  Statement.  These  forms  may  be  obtained  from  high  school  counsel- 
ors or  from  the  College  Scholarship  Service. 

EOG's  may  range  from  $200  to  $800,  depending  upon  the  extent  of  parental  contribu- 
tion that  is  possible,  or  that  is  expected,  for  the  student's  education.  The  government  has 
established  an  absolute  scale  of  awards  that  can  be  made,  based  upon  this  expected 
parental  contribution  and  the  student's  savings  and  summer  earnings,  and  weighed  against 
a  moderate  student  budget  for  the  school  year. 

One  other  provision  in  making  these  awards  is  that  the  student  must  be  willing  to 
accept  an  equal  amount  of  financial  aid  which  serves  as  the  matching  portion  of  the  grant. 
This  matching  provision  calls  for  the  use  of  University  approved  or  controlled  funds  and 
could  include  scholarships,  employment,  or  loans.  This  matching  portion  of  the  grant 
(with  the  total  of  all  funds  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  a  moderate  student  budget)  can 
be  provided  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  sources:  I'niversity  scholarships  and 
grants,  tuition  waivers,  approved  loans  and  employment  programs;  state  scholarships  or 
grants;  scholarships  or  grants  offered  by  outside  agencies  or  service  organizations. 

These  grants  are  renewable  subject  to  continued  financial  need  and  maintaining  satis- 
factory academic  progress. 

In  summary,  to  be  eligible  for  an  Educational  Opportimity  Grant,  a  student  must: 

Be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Be  a  full  time  student  admitted  or  enrolled  in  good  standing. 

Demonstrate  exceptional  financial  need. 

Receive  approved  matching  aid  at  least  equal  in  amount  to  the  EOG. 

Receive  total  aid  from  all  sources,  including  the  EOG,  not  exceeding  financial  need. 

TUITION   WAIVER   AND   WORK   SCHOLARSHIPS   FOR   SUPERIOR    STUDENTS 

Foreign  Displaced  Students  Scholarships.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has.  estal)lished 
fifteen  .scholarships  covering  the  tuition  and  the  service  fee  for  displaced  persons  or 
refugees  who  entered  the  United  States  on  or  after  September  1,  1956. 

Foreign  Student  Scholarships.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  established  for  each  year 
twenty-five  scholarships  covering  the  tuition  fee  for  students  from  foreign  countries.  Appli- 
cants for  these  scholarships  who  arc  from  the  countries  of  South  and  Central  America  and 
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certain  other  countries  are  selected  through  recommendation  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education.  These  scholarships  are  renewable  each  year  for  three  additional 
years,  or  until  receipt  of  a   bachelor's  degree,  provided  academic  requirements  are  met. 

Junior  College  Scholarships.  Seventy-five  two-year  scholarships  covering  the  tuition 
fee  have  been  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  to 
graduates  of  junior  colleges  in  Illinois  who  have  superior  records  and  show  evidence  of 
financial  need. 

Non-State  Tuition  Scholarships.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  authorized  the  Committee 
on  Undergraduate  Scholarships  to  award  ten  tuition  waiver  scholarships  each  year  to  out- 
standing non-state  applicants  who  show  financial  need.  Those  approved  are  excused  from 
the  payment  of  the  non-state  tuition  fee  (now  .flTSO  a  year)  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
provided  they  maintain  a  superior  record  in  the  University. 

University  Scholarships.  Thirty-five  tuition  waiver  scholarships  for  residents  of  Illinois 
are  granted  each  year  to  students  in  departments  that  admit  directly  from  high  school. 
These  scholarships  are  good  for  four  years,  but  may  be  lapsed  if  the  holder  fails  to  main- 
tain a  satisfactory  record  or  is  dismissed  from  the  University  for  any  cause. 

Work  Scholarships  for  Superior  Students.  The  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Scholar- 
ships, imder  authority  from  the  Board  of  Trustees,  selects  seventy-five  entering  fieshmen 
each  year  for  the  Work  Scholarship  Program. 

This  program  is  designed  to  aid  superior  high  school  graduates  who  need  substantial 
financial  assistance.  Those  selected  receive  tuition  waiver  scholarships  and  employment  by 
the  University  to  enable  them  to  earn  all  or  a  substantial  amount  of  the  cost  of  meals. 
The  students  are  selected  on  recommendation  of  their  high  school  principals  or  counselors. 

These  scholarships  are  renewed  from  year  to  year  if  the  holders  maintain  superior 
records  and  give  satisfaction  on  their  jobs. 

GENERAL   CASH    SCHOLARSHIPS   AVAILABLE    IN   VARIOUS    FIELDS   OF   STUDY 

Alpha  Delta  Phi  Alumni  Foundation  (Illinois  Chapter).  One  four-year  scholarship 
for  a  male  freshman  selected  on  the  basis  of  activity,  leadership,  and  academic  achieve- 
ment  with  some  consideration  given   to  financial   need.  $270  each   year. 

Albert  Bellamy.  Five  or  six  scholarships.  $150  to  $400  each. 

Katherine  H.  Blake.  A  bequest  in  the  will  of  the  late  Katherine  H.  Blake  established 
this  scholarship  for  undergraduate  students.  Awards  are  made  when  funds  are  available. 
Amounts  vary. 

F.  Stanley  Boggs  Memorial  (UIF).*  Gifts  from  alumni  and  friends  of  the  Phi  Kappa 
Sigma  fraternity  established  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  used  for  scholarships  for  male 
students.  Awards  are  based  on  scholarship,  need,  and  participation  in  activities.  $100  to 
$600. 

Henrietta  Curtis  Hill  Braucher  Memorial  (UIF).  Several  scholarships  from  a  bequest 
in  the  will  of  the  late  Ralph  W.  Braucher.  Amounts  vary. 

Business  and  Industry  (ITF).  About  six  scholarships  are  supported  by  gifts  from  firms 
and  corporations  throughout  the  state.  $300  each. 

Grace  V.  Campbell.  A  bequest  in  the  will  of  the  late  Grace  V.  Campbell  established 
this  scholarship  for  boys  or  girls  from  farm  homes  who  enroll  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
as  undergraduate  students.  Awards  are  made  when  funds  are  available.  Amounts  vary. 

Campus  Chest.  Funds  from  Campus  Chest  provide  for  four  to  six  scholarships.  $100 
to  $300  each. 


*  (UIF)    indicates    that    funds    are    provided    through    the    University    of    Illinois    Foundation. 
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Bertha  L.  Compton  Memorial.  A  scholarship  for  a  young  man  or  woman  of  good 
character,  who  is  not  a  memlier  of  a  fraternity  or  sorority.  Estat^lished  by  Mr.  Warren  E. 
Compton  in  memory  of  his  mother.  flOO  to  $400.  Recipient  must  agree  to  repay  to  the 
fund  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  can. 

Harry  Darby  (UIF).  Three  scholarships  each  year  from  funds  provided  by  Mr.  Harry 
Darby.  $500  each. 

Delta  Zeta.  One  scholarship  from  funds  provided  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  .Mpha 
Beta  chapter  for  a  young  woman  who  has  demonstrated  qualities  of  campus  leadership. 
1300. 

Foundation  Scholarships  (UIF).  .\bout  one  hundred  scholarships  supported  by  gifts 
to  the  University  of  Illinois  Foundation.  $100  to  $600  each. 

Paul  V.  Galvin  Memorial.  Scholarships  established  by  gifts  of  dealers  of  Motorola 
products  to  honor  Paul  V.  Galvin,  founder  and  president  of  the  company.  .Awards  vary 
in  amount. 

Maxwell  R.  Garret  (UIF).  One  or  more  awards  for  students  who  have  participated  in 
varsity  fencing  or  who  have  received  freshman  numerals  in  fencing.  Amount  varies  but 
not  less  than  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees. 

General  Motors  (College).  Sixteen  scholarships  (four  in  each  class)  for  young  men  or 
women  of  high  ability.  Awards  are  adjusted  to  meet  financial  need. 

General  Undergraduate.  A  general  fund  which  supports  twenty  to  thirty  scholarships 
each  year.  $100  to  $600  each. 

John  M.  and  Louisa  C.  Gregory.  Three  or  four  awards  each  year  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  competitive  examination,  University  record,  and  need,  to  deserving  students  who 
do  not  use  tobacco  or  alcohol.  Awards  are  $100  each  and  not  renewable. 

Jeanette  E.  and  Benjamin  F.  Hunter.  Ten  to  twelve  scholarships  each  year  awarded 
to  young  men  or  women  from  farm  homes  who  have  very  high  scholarship  and  urgent 
financial  need.  Awards  are  $900  a  year  and  are  usually  limited  to  two  years  for  an  ap- 
plicant. 

Illini  Clubs  (UIF).  A  varying  number  of  scholarships  for  freshmen  from  funds  con- 
tributed by  University  of  Illinois  alumni  clubs.  Funds  contributed  by  the  various  clubs 
are  supplemented  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Alumni  Association.  Amounts  vary  from 
minimum. 


Illini   Dads   Association.   Twelve   scholarships   each   year    (six    for    men    and   six    for 
women).  $170  each. 

Illini  Mothers  Association.  A  varying  number  of  scholarships  each  year.  $270  each. 

Illinois   State   Federation   of   Labor   and   Congress   of   Industrial   Organizations.   Two 

scholarships  each  year  for  children  of  union  members  affiliated  with  the  Illinois  Federa- 
tion. One  shall  be  from  Cook  County  and  one  from  some  other  county.  Awards  are  $500 
each  and  not  renewable. 

Junior  Interfraternity  Council.  One  scholarship  each  year  for  a  male  freshman  who 
is  a  pledge  or  new  initiate  of  a  fraternity.  $170. 

Beatrice  Keeshin  Scholarship.  One  scholarship  for  a  freshman  male  student.  Renew- 
able for  three  years.  $250. 

Leo  and  Hilda  Kolb  Memorial.  One  scholarship  for  a  student  from  Madison  County, 
preferably  from  Marine  Township.  About 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Larned.  A  bequest  in  the  will  of  the  late  Mary  S.  Parsons  estab- 
lished this  memorial  scholarship  for  undergraduate  students.  Awards  are  made  when 
funds  are  available. 
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Link-Belt  Educational  Fund  (l^IF).  Sixty  to  seventy  scholarships  from  the  income  re- 
ceived from  Link-Belt  Companv  stock  given  to  the  University  of  Illinois  by  an  anonymous 
donor.  Preference  is  given  to  students  enrolled  in  the  engineering  or  commerce  curricula. 
.S350  to  SI, 000  each. 

Men's  Residence  Halls— Calvin  S.  Sifferd.  Two  scholarships  each  semester  for  students 
living  in  the  Men's  Residence  Halls.  .'JIOO. 

Charles  E.  Merriam  (LIF).  Established  by  Charles  J.  Merriam  in  honor  of  his  father, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Two  scliolarships  of  $500  each  are  awarded  to  students  in  the  University  who  submit  the 
best  essavs  on  local  government.  In  addition,  one  $750  scliolarship  is  awarded  to  an  out- 
standing junior  majoring  in  political  science  for  use  during  his  senior  year  and  one  $500 
scholarship  is  awarded  to  an  outstanding  sophomore  for  study  as  a  political  science  major 
during  his  jiuiior  year.  Application  for  these  scholarships  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Charles  E.  Merriam  Committee,  Department  of  Political  Science,  325  Lincohi  Hall,  be- 
tween February   15  and  March   1.  Award  winners  are  announced  on  June   1. 

Weasel  Morava.  Eighteen  to  twenty  scholarships  for  young  men  and  women  between 
seventeen  and  twenty-two  years  of  age  who  have  good  health  and  good  character.  .Appli- 
cants must  be  members  of  a  church  or  Sunday  school,  must  agree  not  to  join  a  fraternity 
or  sorority  in  the  first  two  years  under  the  scholarship,  and  must  agree  to  assist  some  other 
student  with  his  or  her  expenses  at  the  University  if  tliey  are  financially  able  to  do  so. 
Preference  is  given  to  students  of  Czechoslovakian  descent.  $100  to  $600  each. 

Mary  Jane  Neer  (LTF).  One  annual  award  to  a  student  from  Mason,  Menard,  or 
Tazewell  counties.  Academic  excellence,  character,  and  promise  of  success  in  the  University 
are  primary  factors  considered  when  selection  of  recipient  is  made  with  minimum  con- 
sideration given  to  financial  need.  $500. 

Nonacademic  Employees  Council.  Three  scholarships  for  a  child  of  a  nonacademic 
employee  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  $270  each. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  North  (UIF).  One  annual  award  to  an  outstanding  male  stu- 
dent from  White  Hall  Community  High  School.  Awards  vary. 

LaVerne  Noyes.  About  fifty  men  and  women  who  are  descendants  of  veterans  of 
World  War  I  receive  aid  to  cover  tuition  and  fees.  $270  each  for  Illinois  residents  and 
$850  each  for  nonresidents. 

John  W.  Page  Foundation.  Several  grants  are  available  for  students  with  financial 
need  who  do  not  meet  scholastic  requirements  for  awards  from  other  scholarship  funds. 

Peoria  Tractor  and  Equipment  Company  (UIF).  Several  scholarships  each  year  for 
students  from  counties  served  by  the  Company.  Awards  vary  in  amount. 

James  D.  and  Clara  Phillips.  One  or  two  awards  each  year.  $150  to  $200  each. 

Bob  Richards.  Established  by  the  General  Mills  Foundation  honoring  Bob  Richards 
in  recognition  of  his  ten  years  of  service  to  General  Mills,  Inc.  Award  will  be  made  to  a 
freshman  in  1968-1969  to  a  yoimg  man  with  high  moral  principles  and  strong  athletic 
interests  and  ability.  Renewable  for  three  years.  $750  each  year. 

John  D.  Ruettinger  (UIF).  Three  scholarships.  $150  to  $200  each. 

Phyllis  Pierce  Ruettinger  Memorial  (UIF).  Three  scholarships  for  women  of  junior 
or  senior  standing.  Established  by  Mrs.  Kitty  Pierce  in  memory  of  her  daughter.  $150  to 
$250  each. 

John  T.  Rusher  Memorial.  A   memorial   for   their  son  established   by   Mr.  and   Mrs. 

Floyd  E.  Rusher,  Peoria,  Illinois,  supports  six  to  eight  scholarships  of  $150  to  $250  each. 
Preference  is  given  to  applicants  from  Peoria  and  1  azewell  Counties. 

Gretchen  Johanna  and  Paul  Charles  Schilling.  Several  scholarships  not  to  exceed 
each  are  awarded  each  year  from  the  income  from  endowment  funds. 
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Emerson  F.  Schroeder  (UIF).  One  or  two  awards  each  year.  $150  to  $300  each. 

Clara  Y.  Shaw  (UIF).  A  substantial  number  of  scholarships  are  awarded  from  the 
income  from  a  bequest.  $100  to  $600  each. 

Myron  I.  Silverman  Memorial  (UIF).  Several  scholarships,  as  income  is  available, 
from  funds  given  to  the  University  of  Illinois  Foundation  by  the  University  of  Illinois 
Praetorian  Alumni. 

Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation.  Three  scholarships  to  entering  male  freshmen  who 
enroll  in  any  field  of  study  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Recipients  must  have  an  outstanding 
academic  record  and  leadership  ability.  Awards  vary  from  $200  to  $900  annually,  de- 
pending upon  financial  need,  and  may  be  renewed  for  three  years. 

Amelia  Alpiner  Stern.  One  four-year  scholarship  for  a  freshman  established  bv  the 
University  of  Illinois  Mothers'  Association  as  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Amelia  Alpiner  Stern,  the 
organizer  and  first  president  of  the  Mothers'  Association.  Awarded  in  1963  and  to  be 
awarded  every  fourth  year  thereafter.  $270  each  year. 

Student  Organization  Fund.  Several  scholarships.  $150  to  $350  each. 

Linsey  F.  Ter  Bush  Memorial.  One  scholarship.  Amount  varies. 

Dean  Fred  H.  Turner  (UIF).  Established  by  the  Interfraternity  Council  and  Pan- 
hellenic  Association  to  honor  the  first  Dean  of  Students  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Two 
scholarships  awarded  annually  to  second  semester  freshmen,  or  to  sophomores,  juniors, 
or  seniors  affiliated  with  a  Greek  social  fraternity  or  sorority.  $250  each. 


University  Club  Foundation  of  Chicago.  One  scholarship  each  year. 

Verdell-Frazier-Young  Memorial.  Several  awards  each  year  to  women,  with  preference 
given  to  those  who  have  had  their  education  interrupted  and  intend  to  return,  or  have 
returned,  to  college  for  work  toward  completion  of  an  imdergraduate  degree.  Part-time 
students,  married  students,  and  foreign  students  are  eligible  for  this  scholarship.  Amounts 
vary. 

Earl  C.  and  Lawrence  L.  Voodry.  One  scholarship.  About  $150. 

Manierre  Barlow  Ware.  A  memorial  estalilished  for  Manierre  Barlow  Ware  by  his 
mother  provides  two  scholarships  each  year  for  male  students,  preferably  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  $150  to  $250  each. 

Arthur  Cutts  Willard  Memorial  (UIF).  One  or  more  awards  in  any  field  of  study  for 
worthy  senior  students  who  have  demonstrated  scholastic  ability  and  have  established 
records  of  good  character  and  dependability.  Established  by  former  students,  friends,  and 
admirers  of  Dr.  Arthur  Cutts  Willard,  ninth  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who 
died  in  I960.  $500  each. 


Women's  League.  Income  from  fund  supports  one  or  two  scholarships  for  women. 
$150  to  $200  each. 

Mary  Ann  Woods  Memorial  Scholarship.  Established  by  the  Women's  Independent 
Student  Association  in  memory  of  Mary  Ann  Woods  who  died  in  1963.  One  award  is  made 
annually  with  preference  given  to  members  of  WISA.  $100. 

Etta  and  Laura  Beach  Wright  (UIF).  A  substantial  number  of  scholarships  are  avail- 
able from  the  income  from  a  bequest.  $250  to  $300  each. 


Harry  G.   and   Harriette  A.  Wright.   Twenty   to   thirty  scholarships  of  $200   to 
plus  tuition  and  fees.  Preference  for  students  in  agriculture  and  related  fields  and  also  for 
residents  of  DcKalb,  Lee,  Randolph,  and  Whiteside  Counties.  $470  to  $670  each. 

G.  A.   Yanochowski   (UIF).   Established   by  James  J.    Polizzi   as  a   memorial   to  G.  A. 
Yanochowski.  One  scholarship  each  year.  $300. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS   AVAILABLE    IN    CERTAIN   FIELDS   OF   STUDY 
AGRICULTURE   AND   HOME   ECONOMICS 

Agrico  Chemical  Company.  One  scholarship  for  a  student  enrolled  in  the  agricultural 
industries  curriculum. 


Agriculture  Alumni  Fund  (UIF).  One  or  more  awards  each  year  to  students  in 
agriculture.  Amoimts  vary. 

Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  Tuition  Scholarships.  See  page  85  for  further 
information. 

Borden  Company.  One  scholarship  for  the  senior  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who 
has  attained  the  highest  average  during  his  first  three  years  of  work  and  one  for  the 
senior  in  home  economics  who  has  the  highest  average  and  has  completed  at  least  two 
courses  in  foods  and  nutrition.  $300  each. 

Miles  W.  Bryant  Scholarship.  One  or  more  scholarships  for  students  majoring  in 
ornamental  horticulture  from  funds  provided  by  the  Illinois  State  Nurserymen's  Associa- 
tion. $300  each. 

Chicago  Farmers.  One  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  junior  in  agriculture  for  the  use 
of  the  student  during  his  senior  year.  $500. 

Chicago  Institutional  Marketing  Club.  One  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  student 
enrolled  in  the  College  of  Agricidture  in  restainant  management,  institutional  management 
option,  foods  and  business  option,  or  agricultural  industries  with  a  major  in  food  and  food 
products.  Recipient  must  be  a  resident  of  Cook  or  DuPage  County.  .$500. 

Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange.  One  scholarship  in  agriculture  is  awarded  to  an 
entering  male  freshman  from  Illinois.  $250. 

Continental  Grain  Foundation.  The  Foundation  provides  $1,000  for  scholarships  in 
agriculture.  Preference  is  given  to  students  in  agricultural  marketing.  Awards  vary  in 
amount. 

Herbert  R.  Damisch  Memorial.  One  scholarship  for  a  junior  or  senior  in  vocational 
agriculture.  $250. 

K.  J.  T.  Ekblaw  (UIF).  One  scholarship  awarded  in  alternate  years  to  a  sophomore 
in  the  College  of  Agricultine  or  in  the  College  of  Engineering  who  is  majoring  in  agricul- 
tural engineering.  Established  by  Alma  H.  Morehouse  to  honor  her  father,  K.  J.  1 .  Ekblaw, 
a   member  of  the  faculty  in   agricultural  engineering,   1909-1916.  $300. 

Federal  Land  Bank  Association.  1  wo  scholarships  for  feshman  men  entering  the 
College  of  .\griculture.  $500  each. 

Food  Science— Various  Donors.  Several  grants  to  entering  freshmen  in  the  food  science 
curriculum  which  are  renewable  provided  the  student  maintains  a  "C"  or  lietter  average 
each  semester.  $250  each  year. 

FS  Services,  Inc.  One  scholarship  for  a  jimior  in  the  College  of  Agricultine  with  a 
rural  background.  Preference  is  given  to  students  in  the  agricultural  industries  curriculum. 
Renewable  through  the  senior  year.  $400. 

Green  Giant  Foundation.  One  scholarship  in  agriculture  is  awarded  to  an  entering 
freshman  from  the  Belvidere  area.  Candidates  must  have  completed  at  least  two  years  of 
vocational  agriculture  in  high  school.  $500. 

David  M.  Hardy  Scholarship  in  Cooperative  Management.  Funds  provided  by  the 
St.  Louis  Bank  for  Cooperatives  for  one  scholarship  for  a  male  junior,  senior,  or  graduate 
student  who  is  interested  in  the  possibility  of  employment  by  a  farmers'  cooperative  market- 
ing, purchasing,  or  credit  association.  Ihe  recipient  must  be  enrolled  in  agricultural, 
business,  or  agricultural  business  courses  acceptal)le  for  credit  toward  a  degree  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  or  business.  $750. 
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Fred.  E.  Herndon  Agricultural  Industries.  Funds  provided  by  the  Illinois  Farm 
Supply  Company  for  two  or  three  scholarships  for  juniors  or  seniors  in  the  agricultural 
industries  curriculum.  Awards  vary  in  amount. 

Illinois  Homemakers  Extension  Federation.  One  scholarship  for  a  student  enrolled 
in  the  home  economics  curriculum.  .15250. 

Illinois  Production  Credit  Association.  Four  scholarships  for  jiuiior  or  senior  students 
in  the  College  of  .Agriculture.  Preference  is  given  to  students  who  have  exhiliited  an  interest 
in  farm  credit.  .$150  each. 

Moorman  Manufacturing  Company.  Five  or  more  scholarships  for  students  in  agri- 
culture. Awards  are  based  on  scholarship,  character,  financial  need,  and  interest  in  agri- 
culture. S300  each. 

Northern  Illinois  Land  Company.  Two  scholarships,  one  for  a  student  in  agriculture 
and  one  for  a  student  in  home  economics,  who  are  residents  of  one  of  the  forty-six  coimties 
in  the  northern  half  of  Illinois.  $500  each. 

Ralston  Purina.  One  scholarship  for  a  junior  or  senior  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
who  ranks  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  his  class.  $500. 

Bryan  Reardon.  Several  scholarships  for  students  specializing  in  soil  building.  About 
$250  each. 

Sears  Roebuck  Foundation.  Three  scholarships  are  available  to  freshmen  who  are 
residents  of  Illinois  and  who  are  enrolled  in  a  home  economics  curriculum  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  $300  each. 

Seitzinger  Memorial  (UIF).  One  scholarship  in  agriculture  to  be  awarded  every  fifth 
year  beginning  in  1967-68.  $200. 

Smith  Douglass  Company,  Inc.  (UIF).  Two  $1,000  scholarships  for  freshmen  entering 
agriculture  who  have  been  active  for  at  least  two  years  in  Future  Farmers  of  America. 
Each  scholarship  distributed  as  follows:  freshman  year,  $400;  sophomore  year,  $300;  junior 
year,  $200;  and  senior  year,  $100. 

Texaco  Incorporated.  Three  scholarships  for  sophomores,  juniors,  or  seniors  enrolled 
in  certain  engineering  curriculums,  or  who  are  majoring  in  agronomy,  physics,  geophysics, 
mathematics,  chemistry,  or  chemical  engineering.  Average  award  of  about  $385. 

Wood  Industries— Various  Donors.  Several  scholarships  are  available  to  freshmen 
entering  the  wood  technology  and  utilization  curriculum.  $300  to  .$500  each. 

COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Amphenol  Corporation  (I'lF).  Two  scholarships  awarded  each  year,  one  for  a 
sophomore  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  .Administration  and  one 
for  a  sophomore  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  The  scholarships  are  renewal)le 
for  the  junior  and  senior  year.  .$500  each. 

George  V.  Carracio  (UIF).  Two  or  three  scholarships  for  students  in  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration  with  preference  given  to  graduates  of  Lyons 
Township  High  School.  $300  to  $500. 

Champaign-Urbana  Chapter  of  the  National  Secretaries  Association.  One  scholarslii|) 
for  a  student  in  the  secretarial  training  curriculum.  $150. 

First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  A.ssociation  of  Champaign,  Illinois.  One  scholarship 
for  a  sophomore,  junior,  or  senior  student  who  is  a  resident  of  any  county  in  Illinois 
outside  of  Cook  County  with  preference  given   to  residents  of  Champaign  County.  .$500. 

FS  Services,  Inc.  One  scholarship  for  a  resident  of  Illinois  with  junior  standing  enrolled 
in   tiie  field  of  general  business.  Renewable  through  the  senior  year.  $100. 

David  M.  Hardy  Scholarship  in  Cooperative  Management.  Funds  provitled  by  tiic  St. 
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Louis  Bank  for  Cooperatives  for  one  scholarship  for  a  male  junior,  senior,  or  graduate 
student  who  is  interested  in  the  possibility  of  employment  by  a  farmers'  cooperative 
maikcting.  pincliasing.  or  credit  association.  The  recipient  must  be  enrolled  in  agricultiual, 
business,  or  agricultural  business  courses  acceptable  for  credit  toward  a  degree  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  or  business.  .'5750. 

The  Hartford  Insurance  Group.  One  scholarship  annually  for  an  entering  freshman 
in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  .Administration  who  expresses  a  sincere  desire 
to  enter  into  a  career  in  the  insurance  field  after  graduation.  Scholarships  are  renewable 
until  graduation  and  cover  the  full  cost  of  tuition,  fees,  books,  supplies,  and  average  living 
expenses  each  school  year. 

Wayne  A.  Johnston  Memorial.  One  or  two  scholarships  for  a  student  enrolled  in  an 
economics  curriculum  who  has  elected  a  transportation  option.  Preference  is  given  to 
children  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  employees.  §600  to  $1,200  each. 

Link-Belt  Educational  Fund  (UIF).  Sixty  to  seventy  scholarships  from  the  income 
received  from  Link-Belt  Company  stock  given  to  the  University  of  Illinois  by  an  anonymous 
donor.  Preference  is  given  to  students  enrolled  in  the  engineering  and  commerce  curricula. 
S350  to  .§1,000  each. 

G.  A.  Mavon  Memorial.  One  scholarship  for  a  resident  of  Illinois  with  junior  standing 
who  plans  a  career  in  the  field  of  insurance,  preferably  in  the  agency  ranks.  Renewable 
for  the  senior  year.  S500. 

National  Association  of  Home  Builders.  One  scholarship  for  juniors  or  seniors  in 
the  residential  de\elopment  option  of  the  land  economics  curriculum,  or  for  fourth-year  or 
fifth-year  students  in  architecture  whose  interest  is  in  the  home  building  field.  $500  each. 

Hiram  T.  Scovill.  Fund  to  honor  Professor  Emeritus  Hiram  T.  Scovill  provides  several 
scholarships  for  students  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  based 
on  financial  need  and  scholastic  ability.  §200  to  .§400  each. 

Seitzinger  Memorial  (UIF).  One  scholarship  awarded  every  fifth  year  beginning  in 
1966-67    to   a   student    in    the   College   of   Commerce   and    Business   .Administration.  $200. 

Max  Tepper  Memorial  (UIF).  One  scholarship  for  a  sophomore  enrolled  in  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Business  .Administration  or  the  College  of  Engineering.  Prefer- 
ence is  given  to  residents  of  counties  in  east  central  Illinois.  $500. 

University  of  Illinois  Secretariat.  One  scholarship  for  a  student  enrolled  in  the 
commercial  teaching  curriculum.  §100. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Donald  E.  Chamberlain.  One  scholarship  for  a  journalism  student  aiming  toward  a 
career  in  newspaper  reporting  or  editing.  $300. 

Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation,  Inc.  One  scholarship  for  a  senior  student 
who  has  exhilnted  promise  of  success  in   the  field  of  journalism.  $500. 

Hazel  Mann  Memorial.  One  scholarship  sponsored  by  the  Junior  Women's  Ad- 
vertising  Club  of  Chicago  for   a  junior  woman   in   the   curriculum   in   advertising.  $450. 

The    Minneapolis    Star.    One   scholarship    for   a    senior   student    in   journalism.   $400. 

Shirley  K.  Strout.  One  scholarship  for  a  senior  member  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi  (woman's 
professional  journalism  fraternity)  who  has  maintained  a  4.0  or  better  scholastic  average. 
$250. 

Raymond  O.  Torr  Memorial.  One  scholarship  in  journalism.  $500. 


Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Fifteen  to  twenty  scholarships  for  students 
preparing  to  teach.  $200  to  $400  each. 
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In  addition,  a  number  of  awards  are  made  to  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach 
deaf  and  mentally  retarded  children.  These  awards  are  made  on  recommendation  from  the 
Institute  for  Research  on  Exceptional  Children.  .$150  to  $400  each. 

Seitzinger  Memorial  (UIF).  One  scholarship  awarded  every  fifth  year  beginning  in 
1968-69  to  a  student  in  the  College  of  Education.  .'f;200. 

Teacher  Education  and  Teacher  Special  Education  Scholarships.  See  page  86  for 
further  information.  Recipients  of  these  scholarships  must  l)e  enrolled  in  a  teacher  edu- 
cation curriculum  in  order  to  receive  benefits  of  the  scholarships. 

ENGINEERrNG 

Aerojet-General  Corporation.  One  four-year  scholarship  for  a  freshman  in  ceramic 
engineering.  Awarded  in  1963  and  to  be  awarded  every  fourth  year  thereafter.  $500  each 
year. 

Alcoa  Foundation.  Three  scholarships,  one  for  a  senior  in  ceramic  engineering,  one 
for  a  senior  in  mechanical  engineering,  and  one  for  a  senior  in  metallurgical  engineering. 
$750  each. 

Hilda  J.  Alseth  (UIF).  Two  or  three  scholarships  for  undergraduates  in  the  College 
of  Engineering  from  a  bequest  in  the  will  of  Hilda  J.  Alseth  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
Foundation.  $300  to  $600  each. 

Amphenol  Corporation  (UIF).  Two  scholarships  awarded  each  year,  one  for  a 
sophomore  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  one  for  a  sophomore  enrolled  in  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration.  The  scholarships  are  renewable  for  the 
junior  and  senior  year.  $500  each. 

A.  I.  Andrews.  One  scholarship  for  a  student  in  ceramic  engineering.  $300. 

Autotron,  Inc.  One  scholarship  annually  for  a  sophomore  in  the  electrical  engineering 
curriculum   with    a   major   in    electronics.    Renewable    for   junior   and   senior   years.  .$650. 

Barber  Colman.  Two  four-year  scholarships  for  freshmen  in  electrical  engineering, 
mechanical  engineering,  or  engineering  physics.  The  scholarships  have  a  value  of  tuition, 
fees,  and  an  additional  $600  a  year  for  living  expenses. 

Bates  and  Rogers  Foundation.  Three  scholarships  annually  for  students  in  civil 
engineering;  one  for  a  sophomore  at  $400,  one  for  a  junior  at  $400,  and  one  for  a  senior 
at  $500. 

The  Boeing  Company.  Four  scholarships  for  students  in  aeronautical,  mechanical, 
civil,  or  electrical  engineering  with  preference  given  to  jimiors  or  seniors.  Recipients  must 
be  residents  of  Illinois.  $270  each. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Company.  Five  scholarships,  three  for  students  in  metallurgical 
engineering  and   two  for  students  in   mechanical  engineering.  $500  each. 

Ceramic  Engineering.  Awards  of  $300  to  freshmen  in  ceramic  engineering,  renewalile 
at  $400  a  year  for  sophomore  year  only  if  the  holder  maintains  a  superior  scholastic  average. 

Alfred  Crossley  Associates,  Inc.  One  scholarship  for  a  student  in  electronics  or  piiysics 
was  awarded  in  1960  and  is  to  be  awarded  each  third  year  thereafter.  $300. 

John  Deere  Metallurgical  Scholarship.  One  scholarship  annually  for  a  student  in 
metallurgical  engineering.  $350. 

Douglas  Aircraft  Company,  Inc.  One  scholarship  for  a  senior  in  aeronautical  or 
electrical  engineering  in  this  order  of  preference.  $750. 

Dow  Chemical  Company.  One  scholarship  for  a  student  in  metallurgical  engineering. 
$500. 

K.  J.  T.  Ekblaw  (UIF).  One  scholarship  awardeil  in  aliernatc  years  to  a  sophomore 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture  or  in  the  College  of  Engineering  who  is  majoring  in  agricul- 
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tural  engineering.  Established  by  Alma  H.  Morehouse  to  honor  her  father,  K.  J.  T.  Ekblaw, 
a  member  of  the  faculty  in  agricultural  engineering,  1909-1916.  $300. 

Emhart  Manufacturing  Company.  One  scholarship  for  a  freshman  in  ceramic  engi- 
neering was  awarded  in  1962  and  is  to  be  awarded  each  fourth  year  thereafter.  Renewable 
through  the  senior  year.  .SSOO. 

Fansteel  Metallurgical  Corporation.  Three  scholarships  for  students  in  metallurgical 
engineering,   preferably    freshmen,   without   regard   to   financial  need.  $500  each. 

Ferro  Corporation.  Two  scholarships  for  students  in  ceramic  engineering  with  prefer- 
ence first  for  transfer  students  and  second  to  entering  freshmen.  $300  each. 

Foundry  Educational  Foundation.  Varying  number  of  scholarships  for  students 
interested  in   the  foundry  industry.  $200  to  $300  each. 

Freshman  Scholarships  in  Engineering.  Scholarships  are  available  to  entering  freshmen 
with  high  scholastic  ability  and  demonstrated  superiority  in  mathematics  and  science 
who  show  evidence  of  financial  need.  Renewable  through  the  senior  year.  $350  to  $1,000. 

Gates  Radio  Company.  Two  scholarships  each  year,  one  for  a  junior  and  one  for  a 
senior,  in  electrical  engineering.  $400  each. 

Globe-Union  Foundation.  One  scholarship  in  ceramic  engineering  is  awarded  to  an 
entering  freshman,  renewable   for   the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  year.  $500. 

Harry  H.  Gunther.  One  scholarship  in  civil  engineering  preferably  for  a  student 
living  in  a  forty-five  mile  radius  of  Galesburg.  $500. 

Harbison-Walker.  One  scholarship  awarded  every  four  years  to  a  freshman  in  ceramic 
engineering.  Renewable  through  the  senior  year.  $500  a  year. 

Illinois  Mining  Institute.  One  scholarship  annually  for  a  student  in  general  engineer- 
ing enrolled  in  the  mining  and  geological  engineering  option.  $600. 

Inland  Steel  Company.  Three  scholarships  annually  for  students  in  metallurgical 
engineering.  $500  each. 

Wayne  A.  Johnston  Memorial.  One  or  two  scholarships  for  a  student  enrolled  in  the 
civil  engineering  curriculum  who  has  elected  a  transportation  option.  Preference  is  given 
to  children  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  employees.  $600  to  $1,200  each. 

Kaiser  Aluminum  and  Chemical  Corporation.  Four  scholarships  annually  for  students 
in  metallurgical  engineering.  $500  each. 

Link-Belt  Educational  Fund  (UIF).  Sixty  to  seventy  scholarships  from  the  income 
received  from  Link-Belt  Company  stock  given  to  the  University  of  Illinois  Foundation  by 
an  anonymous  donor.  Preference  is  given  to  students  enrolled  in  the  engineering  and 
commerce  curricula.  $350  to  $1,000  each. 

Magnavox  Foundation.  Six  scholarships  for  juniors  or  seniors  in  mechanical  en- 
gineering or  the  communications  area  in  electrical  engineering.  $500  each. 

Metallurgical  Education  Fund.  A  fund  supported  by  industrial  grants  for  awards  up 
to  $500  a  year  to  students  in  metallurgical  engineering.  Awards  are  renewable  on  the 
basis  of  satisfactory  academic  performance. 

Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company.  Two  $300  scholarships  for  sopho- 
mores and  one  $400  scholarship  for  a  junior.  Preference  is  given  to  students  in  electrical 
and  mechanical  engineering. 

Herman  W.  Nelson.  Two  $500  scholarships,  one  for  a  junior  and  one  for  a  senior  in 
mechanical,  electrical,  or  general  engineering. 

Calvin  Barnes  Niccolls  Memorial  Fund  (UIF).  Ten  to  twenty  scholarships  from  the 
income  from  a  bequest  in  the  will  of  Mary  Hall  Niccolls  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
Foundation.  For  male  students  at  any  class  level  in  any  field  of  engineering.  $350  to 
$1,000  each. 
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Olin  Mathieson.   One  scholarship   for  a  student   in  metallurgical  engineering.  $500. 

Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corporation.  Two  scholarships,  one  for  a  junior  or  senior 
in  ceramic  engineering,  and  one  for  a  junior  or  senior  in  mechanical,  electrical,  or  chemical 
engineering.  $500  each. 

C.  W.  Parmelee.  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  in  ceramic  engineering.  The  value 
is  adjusted  to  funds  available. 

Pennsylvania  Glass  Sand  Corporation.  One  scholarship  for  the  senior  year  for  the 
student  in  ceramic  engineering  who  has  the  highest  average  for  the  junior  year's  work. 
Tuition  and  fees. 

Pfaulder  Permutit  Foundation.  One  scholarship  for  an  outstanding  freshman  in 
ceramic  engineering.  $500. 

Franklin  McRae  Phillips  Memorial.  One  scholarship  awarded  in  alternate  years  to  a 
student  in  any  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  Established  by  his  family  to 
honor  Franklin  McRae  Phillips,  Class  of  1932.  $300. 

Charles  S.  Pillsbury  Memorial  (UIF).  A  fund  established  by  the  Chicago  Bridge  & 
Iron  Company  in  honor  of  Charles  S.  Pillsbury  to  provide  scholarships  for  students  in 
engineering.  Amounts  vary. 

Theodore  R.  Schlader  Memorial.  A  varying  number  of  scholarships  for  students  in 
architecture  or  architectural  engineering,  and  in  electrical  engineering  or  other  engineering 
fields.  $300  each. 

Frederick  D.  Secor  Memorial.  A  varying  number  of  scholarships  for  electrical  engi- 
neering students.  $200  to  $300  each. 

Seitzinger  Memorial  (UIF).  One  scholarship  awarded  every  fifth  year  beginning  in 
1969-70  to  a  student  in  ceramic  engineering.  $200. 

Shedd-Vawter  (UIF).  One  or  more  scholarships  for  students  in  civil  engineering  as 
income  from  an  endowment  fund  permits.  Amounts  vary. 

David  B.  Steinman  (UIF).  One  scholarship  to  a  junior  or  senior  in  civil  engineering. 

$500. 

Sundstrand  Foundation.  One  scholarship  awarded  every  fourth  year  to  a  freshman 
in  electrical,  industrial,  mechanical,  or  metallurgical  engineering  with  preference  given  to 
students  who  are  residents  of  Rockford  or  LaSalle,  Illinois,  or  of  northern  Illinois  counties. 
The  scholarship  is  renewable  for  three  additional  years.  $500  each  year. 

Sverdrup  and  Parcel.  One  scholarship  to  a  sophomore  in  civil  engineering  renewable 
for  the  junior  and  senior  year.  $ 


Max  Tepper  Memorial  (UIF).  One  scholarship  for  a  sophomore  enrolled  in  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  or  the  College  of  Engineering.  Prefer- 
ence is  given  to  residents  of  counties  in  east  central  Illinois.  $500. 

Texaco  Incorporated.  Three  scholarships  for  sophomores,  juniors,  or  seniors  enrolled 
in  certain  engineering  curriculums,  or  who  are  majoring  in  agronomy,  physics,  geophysics, 
mathematics,  chemistry,  or  chemical  engineering.  Average  award  of  about  $385. 

Union  Carbide  Corporation.  One  scholarship  awarded  to  a  student  in  metallurgical 
engineering,  preferably  a  freshman,  without  regard  to  financial  need.  $500. 

Universal  Oil  Products.  Two  scholarships  for  upperclassmen  enrolled  in  a  civil  or 
mechanical  engineering  curriculum.  $250  each. 

Alex  Van  Praag,  Jr.  A  varying  number  of  scholarships  for  students  in  civil  or  sanitary 
engineering.  Established  by  Mr.  Alex  Van  Praag  in  memory  of  his  son.  $200  to  $300  each. 

Western  Electric  Fund.  Three  scholarships  of  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  supplies  for 
students  in  engineering.  $400  each. 
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Earle  J.  Wheeler  (UIF).  A  varying  number  of  scholarships  for  junior  or  senior  civil 
engineers.  §300  to  §400. 

Witt-Armstrong  Equipment  Company.  One  scholarship  in  mechanical  or  civil  engi- 
neering for  a  student  from  counties  served  by  the  Company.  $450. 

Wyman-Gordon  Company.  Two  scholarships  for  juniors  or  seniors  in  metallurgical 
engineering.  $500  each. 

Leigh  F.  J.  Zerbee.  A  varying  number  of  scholarships  for  students  enrolled  in  civil 
engineering  who  are  also  specializing  in  military  science.  $500. 

FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

William  Anderson.  Several  scholarships  for  talented  men  or  women  students  already 
registered  in  the  School  of  Music.  Competitive  auditions  are  required.  Awards  are  usually 
for  tuition,  but  amounts  may  vary. 

Lydia  E.  Parker  Bates.  About  thirty-five  scholarships  in  architectural  engineering, 
architecture,  art,  landscape  architecture,  and  urban  planning.  Awards  are  usually  for 
tuition  and  fees,  but  amounts  may  vary. 

A.  Epstein  Memorial  (UIF).  One  scholarship  for  a  student  enrolled  in  the  architecture 
or  architectural  engineering  curriculum.  $500. 

Junior  Service  League  of  Champaign-Urbana  (UIF).  One  or  two  scholarships  for  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  art  curriculum.  $100  each. 

Richard  King  Mellon  Trust.  Four  scholarships  for  freshmen  and  jimiors  enrolled  in 
the  urban  planning  curriculum.  Awards  are  usually  for  tuition  and  fees,  but  amounts  may 
vary. 

National  Association  of  Home  Builders.  One  scholarship  for  fourth-year  or  fifth-year 
students  in  architecture  whose  interest  is  in  the  home  building  field,  or  for  juniors  or 
seniors  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  taking  the  residential 
development  option  of  the  land  economics  curricidum.  $500. 

Theodore  Presser  Foundation.  One  scholarship  awarded  every  fourth  year  to  a 
freshman  in  the  School  of  Music.  Renewable  for  the  sophomore,  jimior,  and  senior  years. 
Competitive  auditions  are  required.  $400  each  year. 

Theodore  R.  Schlader  Memorial.  Varing  number  of  scholarships  in  architecture, 
architectural   engineering,   and   other   engineering   fields.   $300   each. 

Warren  H.  Schuetz  Memorial  (UIF).  An  annual  scholarship  of  $100  is  awarded  to  an 
outstanding  student  in  music  education  who  has  been  admitted  to  advanced  standing  in 
teacher  education. 

Thomas  J.  Smith.  Four  tuition  scholarships  are  aAvarded  each  year  to  women  residents 
of  Illinois  who  are  registered  in  the  School  of  Music.  Competitive  auditions  are  required. 

Frederic  B.  Stiven.  Several  one  year  scholarships  for  students  in  the  School  of  Music. 
Competitive  auditions  are  required.  $100  to  $200  each. 

LAW 

Scholarships  in  law  are  available  exclusively  to  students  enrolled  in  the  College  of 
Law.  .\pplications  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  by  April  15. 

Beginning  Law  Students.  .\  number  of  scholarships  for  beginning  law  students  who 
have  outstanding  college  records  and  who  are   in   financial  need.  $250  plus  tuition. 

Advanced  Law  Students.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  established  six  full-tuition 
scholarships  for  advanced  law  students.  These  scholarships  are  administered  under  faculty 
regulations. 
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Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Company  Foundation  (UIF).  Scholarships  are  available  to 
meritorious  students  from  a  special  grant  by  this  Foundation. 

Robert  N.  Erskine  Memorial.  A  scholarship  each  year  for  a  meritorious  student, 
provided  by  matching  grants  from  Donald  E.  Erskine,  an  alumnus  of  the  College  of  Law, 
and  the  Glidden  Company,  in  memory  of  Robert  N.  Erskine.  Amount  varies. 

Albert  J.  Harno  (UIF).  Scholarships  for  qualified  students  are  avaiable  under  the 
Harno  Scholarship  Fund.  This  fund  was  created  by  contributions  from  alumni  of  the 
College  of  Law  in  honor  of  Albert  J.  Harno,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  College  of  Law. 
Amount  varies. 

Lott  R.  Herrick  Memorial  (UIF).  Scholarships  for  needy  and  deserving  students  are 
available  under  the  Herrick  Memorial  Fund.  This  fund  was  created  in  memory  of  Judge 
Lott  R.  Herrick,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  from  1933  to  1937.  Amount 
varies. 

Law  School  Fund  (UIF).  Scholarships  are  available,  in  varying  amounts,  under 
regulations  administered  by  the  faculty,  from  an  annual  giving  program  of  the  alumni  of 
the  College  of  Law  to  the  Law  School  Fund. 

George  A.  Miller  Endowment.  Four  scholarships  of  $1,250  a  year  to  qualified  appli- 
cants, from  funds  available  through  the  George  A.  Miller  Endowment. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

California  Company.  One  scholarship  for  an  outstanding  senior  majoring  in  geology. 
.'5500. 

Chemstrand  Corporation.  One  scholarship  to  a  superior  deserving  upperclassman  in 
chemical  engineering.  $500. 

Chevron  Oil  Company.  One  scholarship  for  a  student  in  chemical  engineering.  $750. 

Consolidation  Coal  Company.  One  scholarship  for  a  senior  in  chemical  engineering. 
$500. 

Department  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering.  Three  scholarships  for  new 
freshmen  who  register  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering.  Awarded  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  superior  scholastic  achievement  with  some  consideration  being  given  to  personal 
qualifications.  $500  each  and  not  renewable. 

James  Buchanan  Duke.  One  scholarship  to  a  student  majoring  in  Russian  and  one 
scholarship  to  a  student  majoring  or  minoring  in  Russian  Language  and  Area  Studies  are 
awarded  upon  recommendation  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Center  for  Russian  Language 
and  Area  Studies.  $300  each. 

East  Central  Illinois  Society  of  Plastic  Engineers.  One  scholarship  for  a  junior  or 
senior  enrolled  in  the  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  curriculum.  Recipient  must  be  a 
resident  of  certain  counties  in  east  central  Illinois  or  of  Sullivan  or  Vigo  counties  in 
Indiana.  $250. 

Lois  Shepherd  Green.  Several  scholarships  for  students  studying  philosopliy.  $100  to 
$400  each. 

Dr.  Hartwell  C.  Howard  Memorial.  About  fifteen  scholarships  for  premcdical  and 
predental  students.  Established  by  Dr.  Charles  P.  Howard  in  memory  of  his  father.  $250 
to  $500  each. 

Link-Belt  Educational  Fund  (UIF).  Sixty  to  seventy  scholarships  from  the  income 
received  from  Link-Belt  Company  stock  given  to  the  University  of  Illinois  Foundation 
by  an  anonymous  donor.  Preference  is  given  to  students  enrolled  in  the  engineering  and 
commerce  curricula.  $350  to  $1,000  each. 
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Mead  Corporation.  One  scholarship  awarded  annually  to  the  outstanding  under- 
graduate  in    the  chemical  engineering  curriculum.  S250. 

Owens-Corning  Fiberglas  Corporation.  Two  scholarships,  one  for  a  junior  or  senior 
in  ceramic  engineering,  and  one  for  a  junior  or  senior  in  mechanical,  electrical,  or  chemical 
engineering.  S500  each. 

Peter  F.  Rossiter  Memorial  (UIF).  Several  scholarships  awarded  annually  from  the 
income  from  an  endowment  fund  to  students  who  are  majoring  in  political  science. 
Amounts  vary. 

Staufifer  Chemical.  Two  scholarships  awarded  to  seniors  in  the  chemical  engineering 
curriculum  on  the  basis  of  outstanding  academic  achievement. 

Texaco  Incorporated.  Three  scholarships  for  sophomores,  juniors,  or  seniors  en- 
rolled in  certain  engineering  curriculums,  or  who  are  majoring  in  agronomy,  physics, 
geophysics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  or  chemical  engineering.  Average  award  of  about 
S385.  ' 

Universal  Oil  Products.  Two  scholarships  for  upperclassmen  in  chemical  engineering. 
S500  each. 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Varying  number  of  scholarships  for  students 
in  occupational  therapy  are  supported  by  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and 
by  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Third  District.  $150  a  semester  in  Urbana 
and  $100  a  quarter  in  Chicago. 

Illinois  Occupational  Therapy  Alumni  Association.  Scholarships  are  awarded  to 
students  in  the  occupational  therapy  curriculum  as  funds  become  available.  Awards  vary 
in  amounts. 

Other  Scholarships  in  Occupational  Therapy  are  supported  by  the  Illinois  Association 
for  the  Crippled,  the  Illinois  Occupational  Therapy  Association,  the  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  Association,  and  the  United  States  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration. 
Amounts  vary. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

John  Bruce  Capel  Memorial  (UIF).  An  award  is  available  each  year  to  an  under- 
graduate student  in  recreation  and  park  administration.  Amount  varies. 

Robert  C.  Zuppke.  Several  scholarships  for  male  students  in  the  general  curriculum 
in  physical  education  who  are  residents  of  Illinois.  These  scholarships  cover  tuition  and 
fees. 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Students  in  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  are  eligible  to  apply  for  undergraduate 
scholarships  not  restricted  to  a  particular  field  of  study  during  their  first  four  years  of 
college  work.  1  hese  scholarships  are  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  under  the 
Financial  Aids  section  of  this  catalog.  Applications  should  be  submitted  directly  to  the 
Director  of   the  Undergraduate  Scholarship   Program. 

.Applications  for  the  following  scholarships  available  exclusively  to  students  enrolled 
in  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  by 
March  15. 

Danforth  Leadership  Training.  One  male,  first-year  student  is  awarded  a  scholarship 
which  covers  the  entire  cost  of  two  weeks  during  the  month  of  August  at  the  American 
Y'outh   Foundation   Leadership  Training  Camp,  Shelby,  Michigan. 
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Anna  M.  Gulick.  Income  from  a  bequest  is  available  for  a  student  of  exemplary  habits 
and  character  and  demonstrated  financial  need.  Amount  of  award  varies. 

Dr.  H.  Preston  Hoskins.  This  scholarship  is  given  annually,  in  the  spring,  to  the 
student  editor  or  editors  of  the  Illinois  J'eterinarian  for  the  ensuing  year.  Sponsoring 
organizations  are  the  Illinois  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association  and  the  Chicago 
Veterinary  Medical  Association.  $200. 

Illinois  Racing  Board.  Three  scholarships  are  given  to  students  in  the  first  three  years 
of  the  veterinary  medical  curriculum  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  interest,  and  potential 
aptitude  for  training  and  experience  in  equine  medicine.  The  value  of  a  scholarship  ranges 
from  S900  to  .51,350  per  year.  Recipients  are  assigned  tours  of  observation  w'uh  various 
segments  of  the  horse  industry  during  the  three  months  from  June  15  to  .September  15. 

Lake  County  Humane  Society.  Income  from  a  gift  provides  a  varying  number  of 
scholarships  for  students  of  merit  and  demonstrated  financial  need.  Preference  is  given 
to  students  from  Lake  County,  Illinois.  Amounts  vary. 

Charles  Pfizer  and  Company.  The  sum  of  $400  is  awarded  annually  to  a  worthy 
third-year  student  in  need  of  financial  aid. 

Grants-in-Aid 

WOMEN'S   ORGANIZATIONS   GRANTS-IN-AID 

Each  year  a  number  of  women  students  receive  grants-in-aid  from  funds  donated  by 
A-Ti-Us;  Women's  Independent  Student  Association;  Women's  Glee  Club;  Mortar  Board; 
Shorter  Board;  Torch;  Panhellenic  Council;  Blaisdell,  Saunders,  Taft,  Wardall,  and  Evans 
Halls;  Lincoln  Avenue  and  Allen  Residences;  and  Delta  Delta  Delta  sorority.  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  Office  of  Dean  of  Student  Personnel  and  Dean  of  Women  at  times 
specified  by  the  organizations  listed.  Awards  are  made  only  to  students  currently  enrolled. 

STUDENT   ACTIVITY   GRANTS-IN-AID 

Certain  fields  of  student  activity  have  been  approved  for  grants-in-aid.  These  fields  are 
l)aseball,  basketball,  debate,  dramatics,  football,  music,  publications,  student  leadership, 
and  track  and  cross-country.  Application  forms  for  other  than  athletic  grants-in-aid  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  the  Undergraduate  Scholarship  Program.  Application  for 
athletic  grants-in-aid  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Director  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics. 

Undergraduate  Tuition   Waivers 

Thirty-five  tuition  waivers  are  available  each  semester  for  assignment  to  new  or 
continuing  undergraduate  students  who  are  tjualified  and/or  will  qualify  at  the  end  of 
the  semester  or  school  year  for  regular  scholarships  or  grants-in-aid.  The  waivers  are 
awarded  by  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records  to  avoid  injustice  or  inequity,  or  in 
hardship  situations,  to  students  who  might  be  forced  to  remain  out  of  the  University 
if  this  assistance  should  not  be  provided.  Such  waivers  are  for  one  semester  or  one  year, 
and  no  student  is  eligible  for  more  than  two  semesters'  waiver  of  tuition. 

Loan    Funds 

Two  general  types  of  loans  are  administered  by  the  University  of  Illinois.  Short-term 
loans  for  small  amounts  are  designed  to  cover  emergency  situations  and  to  enable  gradu 
ating  seniors  and  graduate  students  to  travel  to  prospective  employers'  offices  for  interview 
purposes. 

Long-term  loans  are  for  major  investment  in  education.  In  order  to  be  considered 
eligible  for  long-term  loans,  involving  Univeisity  funds,  applicants  must  liave  on  file 
either  a  Parents'  Confidential  Financial  Statement  or  the  CSS-devclopcd  Student  Con- 
fidential Financial  Statement. 
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Loans  involving  University  funds  include: 

1.  University  of  Illinois  Long-Term  (UILT) 

2.  National  Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA) 

3.  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  (USPH)  Vet.  Med. 

4.  United  Student  Aid  Fund  (USAF) 

The  loan  funds  listed  below  have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  worthy  students 
in  the  University  who  need  financial  aid.  Loans  are  not  ordinarily  made  to  students 
during  their  first  year  at  the  University.  (Effective  as  of  September,  1965,  students  in 
need  of  University  loans  must  submit,  in  addition  to  the  application,  a  Parents'  Con- 
fidential Statement  through  the  College  Scholarship  Service,  as  described  under  Scholarships 
on  page  88.) 

Each  application  must  be  approved  by  the  dean  or  director  of  the  college  or  school  in 
which  the  student  is  registered,  by  the  Dean  of  Students,  and  by  the  Business  Office. 
Subject  to  availability  of  funds,  a  maximum  of  $2,500  may  be  loaned  to  a  student  covering 
the  entire  period  that  he  is  in  attendance  at  the  University.  Arrangements  may  be  made 
to  repay  loans  over  a  four-year  period  in  installments  beginning  four  months  after  the 
student  leaves  school  or  otherwise  ceases  to  be  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis.  Security  in 
the  form  of  a  qualified  endorser  or  collateral  satisfactory  to  the  Business  Office  is  required 
for  all  long-term  loans  inilcss  otherwise  provided  in  the  deed  of  gift  of  the  fund  or  waived 
in   meritorious   cases,   as   determined   by   the   Dean   of  Students  and   the   Business  Office. 

.Application    blanks    may    be    obtained    from,    and,    when    completed,    submitted    to: 

Student  Loan  Office 
107  Lanix>  Place 
707  South  Sixth  Street 
Champaign,  Illinois  61820 

Alpha  Phi  Omega  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  accepted  February  5,  1962,  and  is 
administered   under   the  general   rules  of  the   Board   of  Trustees  governing  loan   funds. 

American  Society  for  Metals,  Sangamon  Valley  Chapter  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was 
established  June  17,  1964,  and  is  administered  under  the  general  rules  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  governing  loan  funds  for  loans  to  metallurgy  students  only. 

Elsie  Anderson  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1956,  this  fund  is  administered  in 
accordance  with  general  policies  of  the  University  with  preference  to  students  of  Chinese 
origin  who  are  graduate  students  in  the  School  of  Social  Work. 

Anonymous  Loan  Fund.  Established  August  6,  1963,  by  an  anonymous  donor  and 
administered  according  to  general  University  regulations. 

Architects'  Club  of  Chicago  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  May  5,  1964,  for 
interest  free  loans  to  fourth  and  fifth  year  architecture  students. 

Dora  E.  Biddle  Loan  Fund  for  Girls.  This  fund  was  derived  in  1919-1920  from  t\vo 
gifts  by  Mrs.  Dora  E.  Biddle  of  Macon,  Illinois.  Preference  is  given  to  those  women 
students  most  advanced  in  their  University  work. 

Bloomington-Normal  Loan  Fund.  Established  October  25,  1962,  by  the  Bloomington- 
Normal  Illini  Club  for  loans  to  students  who  are  (1)  residents  of  Bloomington  and  Normal, 
(2)  residents  of  McLean  County,  and  (3)  other  students  at  the  University. 

Campus  Chest  Loan  Fund.  Established  June  6,  1963,  by  Campus  Chest  Student 
Organization.  Loans  are  available  to  seniors  only. 

Norma  E.  Carr  Fund.  Fund  established  March  9,  1966,  by  contributions  from  relatives 
of  the  late  Miss  Carr,  chief  clerk  in  the  College  of  Communications.  Loans  are  available 
to  undergraduates  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Communications. 

Carter-Pennell  Loan  Fund.  Donated  in  1923  by  the  late  Joseph  Carter  and  his  %vife, 
Jane  Pennell  Carter,  this  fund  is  used  for  loans  to  any  sophomore  student  in  the  Colleges 
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of  Engineering  or  Agriculture,  or  to  any  student  in  the  College  of  Lilieral  Arts  and  Sciences 
who  is  specializing  in  science. 

Champaign  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club  Loan  Fund.  Loans  from  this 
fund,  presented  to  the  University  in   1940,  are  made  to  deserving  ^\'omen  students. 

Chicago  Illinae  Club  Fund.  This  fund  was  establislied  by  the  Chicago  lUinae  Club 
especially  for  women  students  of  the  University. 

Alice  V.  B.  Clark  Fund.  This  fund  is  a  bequest  of  Mrs.  Alice  V.  B.  Clark,  widow  of  the 
late  Dean  Thomas  Arkle  Clark.  It  was  received  in  1951  and  is  used  for  loans  to  under- 
graduate students,  preferably  juniors  and  seniors.  Loans  can  not  exceed  $300  in  any  one 
year  and  notes  must  bear  interest  at  5  per  cent. 

Class  of  1907  Loan  Fund.  Presented  to  the  University  in  1932,  this  fund  is  used  to 
make  loans  to  students  under  the  general  rules  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  governing  loan 
funds,  with  no  restrictions  except  that  jsreference  be  shown  to  lineal  descendants  of  mem- 
bers of  the  class. 

Class  of  1915  Loan  Fund.  Established  September  9,  1965,  by  alumni  of  the  Class  of 
1915.  General  University  regulations  apply  in  administering  the  fund. 

Class  of  1933  Loan  Fund.  Established  June  18,  1964,  by  a  transfer  of  the  Class  of  1933 
scholarship  fund,  this  fund  is  administered  under  the  general  rules  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  governing  loan  funds. 

Class  of  1938  Loan  Fund.  Established  April  16,  1964,  by  alumni  of  the  class  of  1938, 
this  fund  is  administered  by  general  University  regulations. 

Commerce  Loan  Fund.  Established  December  11,  1964,  for  loans  to  commerce 
students. 

Consolidated  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  results  from  the  merger  of  the  Automobile  Show 
Fund,  the  Class  of  1895  Loan  Fund,  the  Graduate  Club  Loan  Fund,  the  Detroit  Illinae 
Loan  Fund,  the  Kappa  Delta  Pi  Loan  Fund,  and  the  Student  Friendship  Fund. 

John  S.  Crandell  Fund.  Established  December  27,  1965,  by  William  P.  Jones,  Jr.  in 
honor  of  the  late  Professor  John  S.  Crandell  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  Loans  are  made 
to  graduates   and  undergraduates  studying  civil  engineering. 

Grace  DarUng  Memorial  Fund.  This  fund,  founded  by  Mrs.  R.  V.  Cram,  of  Minne- 
apolis, in  1922,  is  operated  under  the  regulations  of  the  Edward  Snyder  Fund  described 
on  page  110. 

Louis  Edward  Dawson  Memorial  Fund.  A  gift  from  Mrs.  Edward  Dawson,  accejjted 
in  1945  as  a  memorial  to  her  son,  Louis  Edward  Dawson,  this  fund  is  used  to  aid  worthy 
students  in  chemistry. 

C.  C.  DeLong  Loan  Fund.  Established  June  9,  1967,  this  is  a  long-term  loan  fund 
administered  under  general  University  regulations  for  assisting  students  in  completing 
their  education. 

Denison  Memorial  Fund.  The  late  Charles  A.  Denison,  of  Argenta,  bequeathed  this 
fund  to  be  used  for  loans  to  worthy  senior  students  on  recommendation  of  the  President 
and  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

Detroit  Illini  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  May  5,  1965,  by  Detroit  Illini.  Loans 
are  made  according  to  general  University  regulations. 

Harry  J.  Diflenbaugh  Trust  Fund.  The  late  Harry  J.  Dillenbaugh,  of  the  Class  of 
1882,  established  a  trust  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  used  for  loans  to  worthy  and  needy 
students  who  are  residents  of  the  state  of  Missouri  and  attend  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Applications  for  loans  may  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  Men  of  the  University  of  Illinois  or 
to  the  First  National  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  the  administrators  of  the  trust  fund. 
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Dow  Chemical  Fund.  This  fund,  originally  given  to  the  University  as  a  scholarship 
fund,  was  changed  to  a  loan  fund  in  1967.  It  is  administered  under  general  University 
policy. 

DuPage  County  Health  Improvement  Association  Loan  Fund.  A  gift  from  the 
DuPage  County  Health  Improvement  Association,  received  in  1961,  for  loans  to  students 
majoring  in  health  education. 

Electrical  Engineering  Loan  Fund.  Established  by  the  Electrical  Engineering  Society 
and  maintained  by  the  Student  Branch  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
this  fund  includes  income  from  electrical  shows  and  is  available  for  juniors  and  seniors 
in   good  standing  in   the  curricula  in  electrical  engineering  and  engineering  physics. 

Engineering  Student  Loan  Fund.  The  residual  assets  of  the  Real  Co-operative  Com- 
pany (formerly  the  Engineering  Co-operative  Society)  were  accepted  by  the  University  in 
1936  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  loan  fund  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  the  College 
of  Engineering. 

Gertrude  Escher  Student  Loan  Fund.  The  income  from  this  endowment  is  used  for 
student  loans.  Each  borrower  is  limited  to  $500  a  year. 

Gilbert  C.  Finlay  Memorial  Fund.  Established  May  23,  1967,  in  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Finlay  who  was  on  the  staff  of  the  College  of  Education.  This  fund  is  administered  under 
the  general  rules  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  governing  loan  funds. 

Olaf  S.  Fjelde  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  May  14,  1964,  by 
family,  friends,  and  felloAv  faculty  members  of  the  late  Mr.  Fjelde.  Loans  are  available  to 
architecture  students,  with  preference  given  to  members  of  Alpha  Chi  Rho. 

James  Wilford  Gamer  Memorial  Fund.  Presented  to  the  University  in  1941,  this  fund 
is  used  for  loans  to  worthy  students  in  political  science. 

Benjamin  Chase  Grout  Memorial  Fund.  Estal^lished  September  18,  1963,  by  George 
Vrana  in  memory  of  Benjamin  Chase  Grout.  Preference  is  shown  to  premedical  students 
in  the  granting  of  loans  from  this  fund. 

Samuel  and  Lydia  Hare  Student  Loan  Fund.  The  late  Samuel  Hare,  of  Piper  City, 
bequeathed  this  fund  (accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1937)  for  loans  to  students 
who,  bv  previous  study,  have  demonstrated  their  worthiness.  Loans  may  not  exceed  $500 
to  any  one  borrower. 

Le  Sueur  H.  Hendrick  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  Accepted  February  27,  1962,  this  fund 
was  established  by  the  Capital  Chapter  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 
to  be  made  available  to  deserving  juniors  or  seniors  in  any  branch  of  engineering. 

Mary  Trowbridge  Honey  Loan  Fund.  The  Board  of  Trustees  accepted  a  bequest  of 
the  late  Mary  Trowbridge  Honey,  of  Wayne,  Nebraska,  in  1942,  for  loans  to  students 
in  the  Department  of  Classics. 

Robert  R  Hudelson  Student  Fund.  This  donation,  accepted  in  1957,  was  established 
in  recognition  of  Dr.  Hudelson's  services  in  agriculture.  Preference  is  given  to  indigent 
students  in  agriculture. 

mini  Club  of  the  Philippines  Fund.  Fund  established  October  25,  1966,  by  the  Illini 
Club  of  the  Philippines  for  loans  to  Filipino  students  at  the  University. 

Ina  Meredith  Hunter  Loan  Fund.  The  late  Ina  Meredith  Hunter  bequeathed  this 
fund,  in  1961,  for  loans  to  deserving  junior  and  senior  students  who  won  honors  in 
scholarship  during  their  sophomore  year. 

Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1960  for  assisting 
worthy  future  teachers. 

Margaret  Lange  James  Student  Loan  Fund.  Established  by  a  gift  from  President 
E.  J.  James  in  1914,  this  fund  was  increased  by  the  University  Senate  as  a  memorial  to 
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him.  Loans  are  made  to  students,  preferably  women,  who  have  been  in  residence  at  least 
one  year,  have  attained  junior  standing,  and  expect  to  graduate. 

A.  F.  Kaeser  Student  Loan  Fund.  A  gift  from  Dr.  A.  F.  Kaeser,  of  Highland,  Illinois, 
was  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1939.  Graduates  of  high  schools  located  in  High- 
land, Illinois,  are  given  preferential  consideration  for  loans  from  this  fund.  If  this  fund  is 
not  exhausted  through  loans  made  to  these  graduates,  loans  may  be  made  to  graduates  of 
high  schools  located  in  the  counties  of  Madison,  Bond,  and  Clinton.  Loans  made  to  any 
one  student  may  not  exceed  $200  annually  or  $800  for  the  four-year  period. 

W.  G.  Kammlade  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1961,  this  fund  originated  by  contribu- 
tions from  friends  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics  throughout  the  state  in  the  name  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Kammlade,  retired  Associate 
Director  of  the  Extension  Service.  Prospective  borrowers  must  have  an  interest  in  coopera- 
tive extension  work  as  a  career  to  be  eligible  for  consideration.  The  maximum  amount 
to  be  loaned  to  each  student  is  $700. 

Willis  Prentice  Kimble  Loan  Fund.  A  memorial  fund  established  by  Mrs.  Kimble  in 
1929.  Loans  may  be  made  to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors,  but  not  in  excess  of  $100  to 
any  one  individual. 

Koppers  Company,  Incorporated,  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1961  by  the  Koppers 
Company,  Incorporated,  this  fund  is  for  loans  to  students  in  architecture. 

Franklin  C.  Kreider  Recognition  Loan  Fund.  Fund  established  by  Collinsville  High 
School  Band  Parents  Association,  April  28,  1966.  Loans  are  to  be  made  to  Collinsville  High 
School  graduates  majoring  in  instrumental  band  music. 

Marcia  Lome  Kritchevsky  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  in  I960  in  memory 
of  Mrs.  Kritchevsky  and  is  to  aid  students  in  teacher  training. 

Law  School  Loan  Fund.  Established  March  20,  1963,  by  contributions  from  Law 
School  alumni.  Loans  made  from  this  fund  must  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Scholarships  and  Admissions  of  the  College  of  Law.  No  cosigner  or  j^eriod  of  residency 
is  required. 

League  of  Choreographers  and  Composers  Fund.  This  fund,  originally  given  to  the 
University  as  a  scholarship  fund,  was  changed  to  a  loan  fund  in  1957.  Loans  are  made  to 
students  in  dance  or  the  related  arts. 

William  E.  Levis  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  in  1936  by  a  gift  from 
William  E.  Levis  of  the  Class  of  1913,  President  of  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company. 
Loans  are  made  (1)  to  employees  or  children  of  employees  of  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass 
Company  and  its  affiliated  companies  or  subsidiaries,  who  are  students  in  attendance  or 
prospective  students  expecting  to  register  immediately  at  the  University;  and  (2)  if  funds 
are  available,  to  students  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  University  for  at  least  one 
year,  under  the  general  regulations  governing  loan  funds. 

India  Mathis  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  This  loan  fund  was  established  June  8,  1967, 
by  the  employees  of  the  Student  Employment  Office  in  memory  of  Miss  India  Mathis 
who  was  employed  in  that  office.  The  fund  is  to  assist  working  undergraduate  students. 

David  T.  May  Student  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  in  memory  of  Mr.  May 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1905.  It  is  available  to  deserving  students. 

William  B.  McKinley  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  is  made  up  of  several  donations  made 
between  1912  and  1926  by  the  late  Senator  William  B.  McKinley.  Loans  may  be  made  to 
male   students   who   have    been    in    residence   at   least   one   year   and   intend    to   graduate. 

Milwaukee  Illini  Club  Loan  Fund.  Established  Octoljcr  18,  1962,  by  the  Milwaukee 
mini  Club  for  long-term  loans  to  deserving  students  from  Wisconsin. 

J.   S.  Morris  Loan   Fund.   Donated   by   the  late  Joseph   R.  Morris,  of  Anne  Arundel 
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County,  Maryland,  in  1922,  this  fund  provides  loans  to  students  who  have  been  in  residence 
at  least  one  semester.  Loans  may  not  exceed  $400.  Preference  is  given  to  advanced  students. 

National  Association  of  Federal  Veterinarians  Loan  Fund.  Established  May  13,  1964, 
this  fund  is  for  loans  to  students  in  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Jessie  Smith  Noyes  Foundation  Loan  Fund.  Received  as  a  gift  from  the  Noyes  Founda- 
tion in  1960,  this  fund  is  administered  imder  the  general  rules  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
governing  loan  funds. 

Loan  Fund  for  Overseas  Soldiers.  Originally  donated  in  1919,  with  an  addition  in 
1924,  this  fund  is  available  to  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  with  overseas  service,  and  to 
their  descendants.  Qualifying  students  in  the  junior,  senior,  or  postgraduate  years,  or 
students  in  any  year  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  are  eligible.  Loans  may  not  exceed  $200. 

Panhellenic  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  April  4,  1964,  by  Panhellenic 
Council.  Sorority  women  who  have  completed  one  semester  at  the  University  are  eligible 
for  loans  from  this  fund. 

C.  W.  Parmelee  Fund.  Friends  of  Professor  Cullen  W.  Parmelee  presented  this  fund  in 
1948  for  loans  to  students  in  ceramic  engineering. 

John  J.  Parry  Student  Loan  Fund.  Accepted  in  1956,  this  fund  is  available  only  to 
graduate   students  majoring  in   English.   The   loans  are  noninterest  bearing. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  received  as  a  gift  in  1961  from  the  Gamma 
of  Illinois  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  The  fund  is  available  to  promising  students 
enrolled  in  curricula  through  which  election  to  membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  possible. 
Students  must  be  enrolled  on  the  IJrbana  campus. 

Joseph  A.  Poison  and  Betsy  C.  Poison  Loan  Fund.  Established  August  6,  1963,  by  a 
bequest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poison.  Loans  are  made  in  accordance  with  general  University 
regulations. 

Raymond  E.  Rickbeil  Loan  Fund.  Established  August  6,  1963,  by  Raymond  E.  Rick- 
beil.  Fund  is  administered  according  to  general  University  regulations  except  that  borrowers 
must  have  maintained  an  overall  scholastic  average  of  4.0  under  the  present  grading 
system  or  its  equivalent. 

Lawrence  W.  Rogers  Loan  Fund.  A  donation  made  in  1960  to  establish  a  fund  to 
assist  students  in  architecture. 

William  T.  Rogers  Loan  Fund.  A  bequest  of  William  T.  Rogers  established  this  fund 
in  1948  for  loans  to  deserving  students  in  need  of  financial  assistance. 

Marcus  Russell  Loan  Fund.  Donated  by  the  late  Marcus  Russell,  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  in  1926,  the  proceeds  from  this  fund  are  used  for  loans  to  worthy  and  indigent 
students. 

St.  Clair  County  Heart  Association  Loan  Fund.  Established  December  15,  1964,  by 
Midwest  Rubber  Reclaiming  Company.  The  fund  is  established  within  the  framework  of 
the  Burnsides  Research  Laboratory  with  recipients  of  loans  to  be  designated  by  Dr.  F.  A. 
Kummerow,  or  his  successor,  as  head  of  the  Laboratory. 

St.  Louis  Illinae  Club  Loan  Fund.  This  scholarship  loan  fund  was  established  in  1937. 

St.  Louis  Illini  Loan  Fund.  Established  September  14,  1963,  by  Illini  from  the  St. 
Louis  area.  Loans  are  made  to  students  from  that  area. 

Sandemac  Kennel  Club  Veterinary  Student  Loan  Fund.  Established  February  25, 
1966,  by  the  Sandemac  Kennel  Club,  Inc.,  of  Decatur,  Illinois,  for  loans  to  students  in  the 
College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

William  Wesley  Sayers  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Sayers  for 
loans  to   undergraduates  studying  engineering  and  engineering  science  and  research. 
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Gretchen  and  Paul  Schilling  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1958,  this  is  a  long-term  loan 
fund  used  luider  general  University  regulations. 

Sigma  Delta  Epsilon  Fund.  Established  March  22,  1966,  by  Gamma  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Epsilon.  Loans  are  available  to  senior  or  graduate  women  in  science. 

Edward  Snyder  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  in  1899  by  the  late  Edward  Snyder, 
Professor  of  German  in  the  University.  Loans  may  be  made  to  students  of  junior  standing 
who  are  in  residence  and  who  expect  to  graduate.  Preference  is  given  to  those  of  high 
rank  and  advanced  standing,  but  no  distinction  is  made  as  to  sex  or  course  of  study. 

Springfield  Illini  Club  Loan  Fund.  Established  September  14,  1963,  by  Springfield, 
Illinois  Illini.  Loans  are  available  only  to  students  from  that  area. 

David  B.  Steinman  Student  Loan  Fund.  This  loan  fund,  accepted  in  1958,  is  used 
only  for  students  in  civil  engineering. 

Henry  Strong  Educational  Foundation  Loan  Fund.  The  Henry  Strong  Educational 
Foundation,  established  at  Chicago  under  the  will  of  General  Henry  Strong,  provides  for 
loans  to  students  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  preferably  in  the  upper  classes. 

John  R.  Stubbins  Loan  Fund.  Established  November  14,  1966,  by  the  John  Russell 
Stubbins  Foundation.  The  fund  may  be  loaned  only  to  students  who  are  l)ona  fide  residents 
or  citizens  of  Venezuela  and  are  candidates  for  the  B.S.  or  master's  degree  in  the  College 
of  Engineering.  Each  borrower  is  limited  to  $3,000  for  each  academic  year. 

Student  Organizations  Loan  Fund.  Established  December  20,  1961,  by  a  transfer  to 
the  University  of  surplus  funds  of  the  Student  Organizations  Fund.  The  fund  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  University.  It  is  to  be  returned  to  the  Student  Organizations  Fund  when 
required. 

Student  Senate  Loan  Fund.  This  fund,  accepted  in  1958,  is  available  to  undergraduate 
students. 

Harry  Roberts  Temple  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  in  1924  by  Mrs.  Frieda  Block 
Temple.  The  regulations  of  the  Edward  Snyder  Fund  apply  except  that  preference  is 
given  to  students  in  the  Department  of  Architecture.  Applicants  must  have  junior  standing. 

Tile  Council  of  America  Student  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1959,  this  fund  was 
created  for  students  in  architecture. 

University  of  Illinois  Foundation  Student  Loan  Fund.  This  fund,  established  in  1956, 
is  for  long-term  loans. 

University  of  Illinois  Women's  Club  Loan  Fund.  Established  March  14,  1967,  by 
the  University  of  Illinois  Women's  Club.  The  fund  may  be  loaned  to  undergraduate 
women  on  the  basis  of  need;  otherwise  it  is  governed  by  the  general  University  regulations. 

Harley  J.  Van  Cleave  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1955,  this  fund  is  available 
to  worthy  doctoral  candidates  in  zoology. 

Various  Donors  Loan  Fund.  Established  February  5,  1964,  to  start  a  fund  for  loans 
to  veterinary  medicine  students. 

P.  L.  Windsor  Loan  Fund.  Established  March  28,  1966,  in  memory  of  Dr.  P.  L. 
Windsor.  Loans  are  available  to  students  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science. 

Sally  Wolin  Memorial  Fund.  Established  February  3,  1965,  by  the  Sally  Wolin 
Memorial  Council  for  loans  to  students  in  the  Jane  Addams  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Work. 

Women's  Athletic  Association  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1932,  this  fund  is  available 

to  women  students  during  the  senior  year. 

Women's  League  Fund.  Established  by  the  Women's  League  in  1911,  this  fund  is 
administered  under  the  regulations  of  the  Edward  Snyder  Fund. 
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Zoology  Department  Graduate  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  contributed  by  the  staff 
and  graduate  students  in  the  Department  of  Zoology  during  1961  to  honor  Majid  Al- 
Radhawy,  a  graduate  student  in  zoology. 

SHORT-TERM   LOAN    FUNDS 

Short-term  loan  funds  are  available  in  small  amounts  for  short  periods  only.  In  the 
I'rbana  departments,  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Students  and  the  Business  Office  is 
required.  In  the  Chicago  Circle  departments,  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Students  is 
required. 

Cora  C.  Bright  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  A  gift  from  the  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  in  1939,  this  fund  provides  short-term  loans  to  students  at  Urbana. 

Class  of  1932  Fund.  This  fund  was  presented  to  the  University  in  1934,  through  the 
Alumni  Association,  for  short-terra  loans  to  students  at  Urbana. 

Gerald  S.  Cohen  Loan  Fund.  This  fund,  established  in  memory  of  the  late  Gerald  S. 
Cohen,  was  received  in  1957.  It  is  available  to  all  students. 

College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  Loan  Fund.  Established  September  21,  1962,  by 
donations  from  the  Champaign  Kennel  Club  and  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  Illinois  Veteri- 
nary Medical  Association. 

Decatur  Obedience  Training  Club,  Inc.  Fund.  Fund  established  June  2,  1966,  for 
short-term  loans  to  students  in  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Verne  Hall  Detweiler  Loan  Fund.  This  fund,  a  gift  from  the  Illinois  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  in  1936,  is  for  short-term  loans  to  students  at  Urbana. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Ennis  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  in  1956  for 
short-term  loans. 

Fraternity  Alimini  Loan  Fund.  Established  January  30,  1962,  by  contributions  of 
fraternity  alumni  for  emergency  use  by  the  Dean  of  Students. 

Edward  C.  Heidrich,  Jr.,  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1944  by  a  gift  from  Edward  C. 
Heidrich,  Jr.,  this  fund  is  for  short-term  loans  to  students  at  Urbana. 

Fred  Dilling  Kirkpatrick  Memorial  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  February  3, 
1965,  by  Sidney  Kirkpatrick  in  memory  of  his  father,  Fred  Dilling  Kirkpatrick. 

Lincoln  State  Cat  Club,  Inc.  Fund.  Established  June  15,  1966,  for  short-term  loans  to 
students  in  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Men's  Student  Aid  Fund.  Established  in  1960  with  disbursement  of  loans  solely  under 
the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women. 

Thomas  L.  Seanor  Memorial  Fund.  This  fund  was  presented  in  1945  by  Lieutenant 
Harry  F.  Seanor  as  a  memorial  to  his  brother.  Lieutenant  Thomas  L.  Seanor. 

Irene  Symonds  Loan  Fund.  A  gift  from  the  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
this  fund  was  accepted  in  1943,  as  a  memorial  to  Irene  Symonds.  The  fund  is  for  short- 
term  loans  to  students  at  Urbana. 

Tau  Delta  Tau  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  presented  in  1945  by  Tau  Delta  Tau  fra- 
ternity as  a  memorial  to  two  of  its  members,  John  Donald  Danielson  and  Joel  Hubbard 
Rossiter. 

University  Faculty  Short-Term  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  1932-1933,  this  fund  repre- 
sents a  portion  of  the  money  set  aside  for  short-term  loans  to  students  at  Urbana  from 
funds  solicited  in  1931  by  the  University  Senate  Committee  on  Unemployment  and  Re- 
lief. 

University  of  Illinois  Women's  Club  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  October 
27,  1964,  for  short-term  loans. 
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FEDERAL   LOAN    FUNDS 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE   EDUCATION  ACT 


Provision  has  been  made  in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (Title  II  of 
Public  Law  85-864)  to  make  available  substantial  funds  for  loans  to  students.  Loan  ap- 
plications are  processed  by  the  same  University  officials  who  handle  other  University  loans. 

Applicants  must  be  United  States  nationals.  This  includes  citizens  and  all  persons  who 
are  in  the  United  States  on  a  permanent  resident  status.  Borrowers  are  required  to  sign  a 
loyalty  oath  to  the  United  States  of  .'\merica.  All  applicants  must  present  superior  records, 
and  need  for  financial  assistance  must  be  shown. 

Loans  to  undergraduate  students  are  limited  to  $1,000  each  year  (July  1  to  June  30). 
Graduate  or  professional  students  may  borrow  to  a  maximum  of  $2,500  each  year  but  the 
total  of  loans  to  such  students,  including  loans  as  an  undergraduate,  may  not  exceed 
$10,000.  The  signature  of  the  borrower  on  a  promissory  note  is  required.  These  federal 
loans  carry  3  per  cent  interest  beginning  nine  months  after  ceasing  to  be  a  full-time 
student,  either  by  graduation  or  withdrawal.  A  postponement  of  payments  on  the  note, 
not  in  excess  of  three  years,  may  be  arranged  during  the  time  the  borrower  is  serving 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  is  a  volunteer  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  or 
is  a  VISTA  volunteer.  Interest  is  not  charged  during  this  period.  Up  to  50  per  cent  of  a 
National  Defense  Education  Act  loan  will  be  cancelled  if  the  borrower  serves  as  a  full- 
time  teacher  in  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  school  in  the  United  States.  This  applies 
to  elementary  or  secondary  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  education.  Such  cancella- 
tion will  be  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  of  the  loan,  for  each  academic  year,  or  its  equivalent, 
of  such  service.  Also,  if  teaching  service  is  performed  in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school 
officially  classified  as  having  a  high  percentage  of  students  from  low  income  families, 
cancellation  will  be  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  per  year  with  no  limit  on  total  cancella- 
tions. 

HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM  FOR  VETERINARY  MEDICINE  STUDENTS 

Provision  has  been  made  in  the  Health  Professions  Act  of  1963  (Public  Law  88-129) 
to  make  available  substantial  funds  for  loans  to  Veterinary  Medicine  students.  Loan  ap- 
plications are  processed  by  the  same  Universitv  officials  who  handle  other  I'niversity  loans. 
Applicants  must  be  United  States  nationals.  This  includes  citizens  and  all  persons  who  are 
in  the  United  States  on  a  permanent  resident  status.  .All  applicants  must  show  a  need  for 
financial  assistance. 

Loans  to  students  are  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $2,500  per  year.  The  signature  of 
the  borrower  on  a  promissory  note  is  also  required.  These  federal  loans  bear  interest  on 
the  unpaid  balance  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  per  year  or  the  federal  rate  of  interest  at  the 
time  the  loan  is  made,  whichever  is  the  greatest,  beginning  36  months  after  the  borrower 
ceases  to  be  a  full-time  student,  either  bv  graduation  or  withdrawal.  Loans  are  repayable 
over  a  period  of  10  years,  the  first  payment  being  due  48  months  after  graduation  or 
withdrawal.  A  postponement  of  payments  on  the  note,  not  in  excess  of  three  years,  may 
be  arranged  during  the  time  the  borrower  is  serving  on  active  duty  in  a  uniformed  service 
or  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  No  interest  is  charged  during  this  period. 

ILLINOIS   GUARANTEED   LOAN    PROGRAM 

The  Illinois  General  .\ssembly  has  authorized  an  Illinois  loan  program  to  guarantee 
student  loans  made  by  commercial  lenders  to  legal  residents  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  with 
the  intention  that  no  qualified  student  will  be  denied  an  opportunity  to  pursue  a  pro- 
gram of  higher  education  because  of  financial  reasons.  Non-Illinois  residents  must  seek 
assistance  through  their  home  state  program. 

There  is  no  age  restriction;  a  minor  is  eligible  to  enter  into  a  loan  contract  and 
assume  the  responsibility  for  his  own  indebtedness.  It  is  planned  that  a  student  will 
borrow  only  once  during  the  academic  year.  Repayment  docs  not  begin  until  the  student 
either  graduates  or  ceases  full-time  study.  An  eligible  student  may  borrow  from  a  mini- 
mum of  $300  to  the  maximum  amounts  stated  below. 
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MAXIMUM  LOAN  AMOUNTS 

Freshman   year $1,000 

Sophomore  year $1,500 

Junior   year $1,500 

Senior  year $1,500 

First   year   graduate   or   professional $1,500 

Second  year  graduate  or  professional,  etc $1,500 

No  loan  will  be  granted  in  an  amount  which  exceeds  the  established  educational  ex- 
penses at  the  eligible  college  selected  by  the  student,  minus  any  other  scholarship  or  loan 
assistance. 


UNITED   STUDENT  AID    FUNDS   INCORPORATED 

The  University  of  Illinois  participates  in  the  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Incorporated 
program.  US.\  Funds  is  a  private,  non-profit  service  corporation  which  endorses  low-cost, 
long-term  loans  made  by  local  banks  to  needy  college  students. 

USA  Funds  serves  as  an  intermediary  between  the  student's  hometown  bank  which 
makes  the  loan  and  the  student's  college  which  recommends  and  underwrites  loans  by 
depositing  funds  in  the  USA  Funds  reserve.  These  loans  are  made  to  deserving  students 
regardless  of  their  curriculum,  but  prospective  borrowers  must  have  completed  their 
freshman  year. 

The  maximum  loan  to  an  undergraduate  is  $1,000  per  year,  and  $1,500  to  a  graduate 
student,  or  a  combined  total  of  $7,500.  The  amount  of  loan  will  be  determined  on  an  in- 
dividual basis.  Repayments  begin  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month  after  completion  of 
the  student's  education.  The  normal  repayment  period  is  36  months,  but  larger  loans  may 
be  repaid  over  periods  ranging  up  to  54  months.  Monthly  installments  may  not  be  less 
than  $30.  Loans  made  from  USA  Funds  bear  no  more  than  6  per  cent  simple  interest. 
Loans  will  be  cancelled  in  the  event  of  death  of  the  borrower. 

Special  funds  from  a  bequest  by  Dr.  Fred  H.  Burt  have  been  deposited  with  USA 
Funds  for  loans  to  be  made  to  students  in  Veterinary  Medicine. 

A  deposit  in  USA  Funds  has  been  made  from  The  Law  School  Fund  by  the  Law 
Alumni  Advisory  Council  for  loans  to  students  in  the  College  of  Law. 

Persons  desiring  more  information  about  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Incorporated 
should  inquire  at  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 

Health  Service 

The  Health  Service  of  the  University  provides  facilities  for  diagnosis  and  office  treat- 
ment of  illness  at  the  Health  Center.  A  staff  of  twenty-three  full-time  physicians,  supple- 
mented by  visiting  consultants,  provides  medical  and  psychiatric  care.  Dental  examina- 
tion and  diagnosis  are  offered,  but  dental  treatment  is  not  provided.  Appointments  at  the 
Health  Center  should  be  arranged  in  advance  by  telephone  whenever  possible. 

The  staff  of  the  Health  Service  teaches  courses  in  health  science,  including  personal 
health,  sex  education  and  family  life,  mental  health,  public  health,  and  medical  termino- 
logy'. Physicians  are  also  available  for  personal  conferences  with  students. 

The  required  pre-entrance  physical  examination  for  all  students  is  provided  by  the 
Health  Service  staff  up  to  two  weeks  before  registration  begins  or  may  be  performed  by 
the  student's  personal  physician.  Physical  examinations  performed  by  personal  physicians 
are  at  the  student's  expense  and  must  be  reported  on  the  forms  furnished  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Tuberculin  testing  by  the  Health  Service  is  required  of  all  new  students 
at  the  time  of  registration. 

McKinley  Hospital,  named  for  the  donor,  the  late  Senator  William  B.  McKinley,  is 
administered  under  the  Health  Service.  Students,  University  personnel,  and  others  not 
affiliated  with  the  University,  when  feasible,  are  eligible  for  admission.  The  Hospital  is 
accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals,  but  has  no  surgical 
department.  Both  Health  Service  staff  members  and  local  physicians  attend  patients  at 
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McKinley  Hospital.  A  Health  Service  physician  is  available  at  the  hospital  for  students 
or  employees  requiring  emergency  care  when  the  Health  Center  is  closed. 

The  Environmental  Health  Division,  headed  by  a  physician  and  including  a  sanitary 
engineer  and  a  sanitarian,  provides  consultive  and  inspection  services  in  many  areas  of 
campus  such  as  water  supply,  waste  disposal,  food  sanitation,  swimming  pools,  and  air 
pollution. 

Hospital-Medical-Surgical   Insurance 

All  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  enrolled  in  credit  courses  and  in  attendance 
at  the  University  are  assessed  a  fee  at  registration  for  hospital-medical-surgical  insurance. 

Eligible  dependents  of  insured  students  (spouse  and  unmarried  dependent  children 
under  nineteen  years  of  age)  may  also  be  insured  by  the  student  making  application 
to  the  Insurance  Office  within  the  first  ten  days  of  instruction  of  each  semester. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  second  semester  may  elect  to  take  the  insurance  for  the 
entire  summer  vacation  period  by  making  application  and  paying  a  regular  semester 
premium  to  the  Insurance  Office  between  May  15  and  June  24.  The  insured  student's 
eligible  dependents  may  also  be  included  for  this  coverage. 

Application  for  any  of  the  periods  designated  above  may  be  made  at  the  Armory 
during  the  regular  registration  period,  as  well  as  in  the  Insurance  Office. 

Housing 

Housing  for  students  at  the  University  of  Illinois  is  provided  in  University  residence 
halls,  fraternities,  sororities,  private  residence  halls  and  homes,  and  cooperative  houses. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  has  authorized  the  establishment  of  housing  stan- 
dards to  make  certain  that  living  accommodations  for  single  undergraduate  men  and 
women  are  such  as  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  students.  These  standards  apply 
equally  to  the  University-owned  and  privately-owned  housing  which  is  available  to  stu- 
dents. Present  regulations  require  that  all  single  undergraduate  men  and  women  students 
live  for  the  entire  academic  year  in  housing  which  meets  these  standards  and  is  approved 
by  the  University,  unless  the  student  will  reach  the  age  of  twenty-two  before  May  1,  1969. 
Students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Law  or  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  are  exempted 
from  this  requirement,  as  are  all  other  students  who  will  be  twenty-two  years  of  age 
before  May  1,  1969. 

Housing  which  is  approved  includes  University  residence  halls,  fraternities  and 
sororities,  and  privately-owned  housing  which  meets  University  standards. 

The  University  is  committed  to  a  policy  of  nondiscrimination  in  housing  with  respect 
to  race,  religion,  and  national  origin.  All  University-owned  housing,  as  well  as  privately- 
owned  housing  which  is  University  approved,  must  be  operated  in  compliance  with  this 
policy. 

General  information  about  all  types  of  housing  is  given  in  greater  detail  in  a  separate 
brochure,  "Student  Housing  at  the  University  of  Illinois."  This  brochure  is  mailed  to 
each  undergraduate  student  at  the  time  the  Office  of  Admissions  accepts  the  student's  ap- 
plication for  admission  to  the  University.  If  additional  housing  information  is  needed, 
the  student  can  write  to  the  Housing  Division,  420  Student  Services,  610  East  John  Street, 
Champaign,  Illinois  61820.  Students  and  parents  are  invited  and  encouraged  to  call  at 
the  offices  of  the  Housing  Division  whenever  they  are  on  campus  if  they  would  like  to 
discuss  prospective  housing  arrangements  with  a  member  of  the  staff.  Office  hours  are 
maintained  from  8:00  a.m.  until  5:00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday,  and  9:00  a.m.  until 
12:00  noon  on  Saturday.  Special  hours  are  maintained  during  the  weekend  prior  to  registra- 
tion. 

University   Residence   Halls 

In  both  physical  facilities  and  counseling  program.  University-owned  residence  halls 
lor  men  and  women  students  are  planned  to  provide  each  student  with  the  best  possible 
living    and    learning    conditions.    High    scholarship    standards    are    encouraged.    Student 
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government  experiences,  social  programs,  recreational  facilities,  and  association  with 
mature  and  trained  residence  staff  members  provide  opportimity  for  sound  academic 
and  social  development.  Approximately  4,800  men  and  4,500  women  are  living  in  Uni- 
versity residence  halls.  Any  single  undergraduate  student  otherwise  qualified  to  enter  the 
University  may  apply  for  residence  hall  accommodations.  Room  assignments  are  made 
without  regard  to  a  student's  race,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

Prospective  new  students  or  transfer  students  should  also  consider  the  merits  of  ap- 
proved  privately-owned   housing  in   planning  living  arrangements. 

Housing   for  Men 

Housing  availalile  for  single  undergraduate  men  includes  the  University  residence 
halls,  the  fifty-seven  fraternities,  and  the  145  "facilities  approved"  student  homes  and 
private  residence  halls.  It  is  suggested  that  the  student  Avait  until  his  application  for  ad- 
mission has  been  accepted  by  the  University  before  he  begins  to  arrange  for  any  type  of 
housing. 

RESIDENCE   HALLS 

University  residence  halls  for  men  are  located  at  points  convenient  to  most  parts  of 
the  main  campus.  All  of  these  halls  are  relatively  new  and  modern.  Individual  halls  ac- 
commodate from  250  to  650  occupants,  largely  in  rooms  for  two  persons,  although  there 
are  some  triple  rooms.  All  of  the  halls  offer  a  room-and-board  plan,  with  twenty  meals 
served  each  week.  Rates  per  person  for  room  and  board  for  one  semester  (approximately 
sixteen  weeks)  are  $517.50  for  a  single  room,  .'i>467.50  to  .'g487..50  for  a  double  room,  and 
$442.50  to  $467 .',0  for  a  triple  room. 

A  University  residence  hall  application  is  automatically  sent  to  a  student,  after  his 
application  for  admission  to  the  University  has  been  accepted  by  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions, and  he  has  paid  the  required  advance  admission  deposit.  Students  interested  in 
residence  hall  facilities  should  complete  and  return  the  application  as  soon  as  possible. 

FRATERNITIES 

There  are  fifty-seven  national  fraternity  chapters  at  the  University,  with  a  total 
membership  of  approximately  3,400  men.  Membership  in  fraternities  is  by  invitation,  and 
these  invitations  are  offered  at  the  end  of  "rush  weekend."  The  fraternity  rush  period  for 
high  school  seniors  occurs  April  5  through  7,  beginning  Friday  evening  and  extending 
through  Sunday  afternoon.  During  rush,  prospective  members  may  visit  various  fraternity 
chapters  to  which  they  have  been  previously  invited.  Information  on  fraternities  and  regis- 
1  ration  forms  for  the  formal  rush  weekend  are  sent  to  each  eligible  man  immediately  after 
liis  permit  to  enter  the  University  is  received.  Housing  is  available  for  a  student  who 
participates  in  the  complete  formal  rush  program  and  does  not  pledge— provided  he  has 
submitted  a  residence  hall  application  and  noted  on  it  his  participation  in  fraternity  rush. 
After  this  spring  rush  weekend,  scholastically  eligible  men  may  participate  in  informal 
rushing  and  pledging  throughout  the  summer  and  the  school  year  and  by  registering  at 
the  Interfraternity  Council  office,  266  lUini  Union.  There  is  also  a  mid-year  rush  period 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  second  semester.  Fraternity  rushees  must  be  admitted 
to  the  University  or,  if  they  are  students  with  12  hours  of  completed  credit,  must  have 
attained  an  all-University  average  of  "C  '  or  above  and  an  average  of  3.3  or  above  for 
the  last  previous  semester  of  college  work. 

Living  costs  in  fraternities  are  competitive  with  living  costs  in  other  accommoda- 
tions. In  addition,  fraternity  chapters  charge  an  initiation  fee,  and  some  charge  pledge 
and  building  fees.  Additional  information  on  fraternities  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Interfraternity  Council,  266  Illini  Union,  Urbana,  Illinois  61801. 

PRIVATELY-OWNED   STUDENT   HOUSING 

Private  "facilities  approved"  homes  ranging  in  capacity  from  5  to  50  students  accom- 
modate about  1,500  students.  These  facilities  vary  in  size,  location,  and  services.  Room  and 
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board  are  available  in  some,  others  furnish  room  only.  Contracts  are  negotiated  both  on 
a  one-semester  and  an  academic-year  basis.  Many  have  active  student  organizations  and 
participate  in  University  activities.  In  most  instances  it  is  necessary,  and  the  University 
recommends,  that  the  student  visit  the  campus  and  arrange  for  the  accommodations  by 
personal  interviews'.  Homes  furnishing  room  and  board  have  rates  ranging  from  $400  to 
$550  a  semester.  Room-only  facilities  range  from  $30  to  $50  per  month. 

Private  "facilities  apj3ro\ed"  residence  halls  are  also  availaljle.  These  iniits  range  in 
capacity  from  50  to  700  students.  Two  of  the  newest  residence  halls  provide  coeducational 
housing,  similar  to  several  of  the  University  residence  halls.  Most  offer  room  and  board. 
Supervised  apartment-type  suites  are  also  available  in  this  housing  category.  Costs  for 
one  academic  year  range  from  $900  to  $1,650.  Students  are  invited  to  visit  the  campus  to 
inspect  these  facilities.  However,  arrangements  can  be  made  by  mail  in  most  of  these 
halls.  A  list  of  the  halls  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Housing  Division. 

Housing   for  Women 

Single  undergraduate  women  have  a  choice  of  several  types  of  approved  housing 
accommodations.  The  University-operated  residence  halls  and  a  limited  number  of  co- 
operatives, twenty-five  sororities,  and  privately-owned  student  homes  and  residence  halls, 
as  well  as  several  privately-sponsored  cooperative  homes— all  offer  a  variety  of  living 
quarters.  Approved  facilities  are  inspected  by  the  University.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
housing  arrangements  should  not  be  finalized  until  application  for  admission  has  been 
filed  and  a  permit  to  enter  the  University  has  been  granted  by  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

RESIDENCE   HALLS   AND    COOPERATIVES 

University  residence  halls  for  women  are  located  at  all  points  convenient  to  the  main 
campus.  All  residents  of  these  units  are  required  to  take  meals  in  the  residence  dining 
rooms.  The  cost  of  room  and  board  is  determined  by  the  number  of  students  living  in 
each  room.  In  single  rooms  the  cost  is  $497.50  to  $517.50,  double  rooms  $467.50  to  $487.50, 
and  triple  rooms  $442.50  to  $467.50  a  semester  per  occupant  (approximately  sixteen  weeks). 
Most  of  the  rooms  accommodate  two  persons.  Residents  must  furnish  their  own  sheets, 
pillowcases,  blankets,  bedspreads,  and  window  drapes  or  curtains. 

A  University  residence  hall  apijlication  is  sent  automaticallv  to  tlie  prospective  stu- 
dent after  her  application  for  admission  to  the  University  has  been  accepted  by  the  Office 
of  Admissions  and  she  has  paid  the  required  advance  admission  deposit.  If  interested  in 
University  residence  hall  facilities,  she  should  complete  and  return  the  application  and 
make  the  initial  payment  promptly. 

.Applications  for  accommodations  in  the  University  cooperative  work-plan  houses  must 
l)e  obtained  from  and  returned  to  the  Housing  Division.  In  addition,  an  interview  in  the 
Dean  of  ^Vomen's  office  is  necessary  before  assignment  can  be  made  to  one  of  these  imits. 
Students  living  in  these  houses  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  need,  scholastic  attainment,  and 
superior  qualities  of  character  and  personality.  They  are  "responsible  for  most  of  the 
household  duties  in  their  units,  where  each  works  approximately  seven  hours  a  week. 
The  cost  of  room  and  board  is  $280  a  semester.  Those  cooperatives  offering  room  only, 
with  kitchen  privileges,  have  a  $187  semester  rate. 

SORORITIES 

Membership  in  sororities  is  by  invitation.  Invitations  are  issued  following  formal 
and/or  informal  rushing  parties.  Upperdassmen  pledged  by  sororities  move  to  the  chapter 
house  of  their  choice  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  semester.  Freshmen  pledged  to  sororities 
move  to  the  chapter  house  of  their  clioicc  at  the  beginning  of  their  sophomore  year. 

To  be  eligible  to  pledge  a  sorority,  a  student  must  be  enrolled  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  for  at  least  twelve  credit  hours,  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours 
at  any  college  or  imivcrsity,  and  must  iiave  attained  a  3.3  grade  average  ("C"  =i  3.0)  for 
all  previous  college  work.  The  major,  formal  rush  occurs  in  the  winter  between  semesters, 
with  informal  rushing  periods  in  the  spring  and  fall.  The  dates  for  the  1968-69  rushing 
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periods  and  a  description  of  the  kind  of  rush  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Office  of 
Student  Progiams  and  Services,  110  Student  Services  Building,  610  East  John  Street,  Cham- 
paign, Illinois  61820. 

PRIVATELY-OWNED    ORGANIZED   HOUSES 

Individual  privately-owned  organized  houses  accommodate  from  9  to  63  students. 
Some  offer  both  room  and  board,  others  provide  room  only,  or  room  with  kitchen  privi- 
leges, and  still  others  have  a  cooperative  work  plan.  A  visit  to  the  campus  is  recommended 
to  determine  which  of  these  arrangements  meets  the  student's  needs.  Lists  indicating  the 
vacancies  in  each  type  of  accommodation  should  be  obtained  from  the  Housing  Division, 
420  Student  Services  Building,  610  East  John  Street,  Champaign,  Illinois  61820.  A  student 
coming  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  various  facilities  should  first  consult  the  staff  at 
the  Housing  Office  for  information  concerning  space  available  for  a  specific  semester  as 
well  as  to  ask  advice  regarding  the  different  types  of  facilities  and  their  suitability  in 
terms  of  cost,  location,  etc. 

Rates  in  these  units  vary  from  approximately  55410  to  $750  a  semester  for  board  and 
room.  Forty  dollars  a  month  is  average  for  room  only.  Cooperative  house  plans  require 
approximately  seven  hours  of  work  a  week,  and  costs  are  from  $275  to  $315  for  room  and 
Ijoard  for  one  semester. 

Privately-owned  residence  halls  are  also  available.  These  facilities  vary  in  capacity, 
tvpe  of  accommodation,  services,  and  rates.  The  choice  ranges  from  a  large,  coeducational 
room-and-board  residence  hall  to  a  small,  supervised,  suite-living  arrangement.  Rates 
range  from  approximately  $1,000  to  $1,650  for  an  academic  year.  Those  wishing  to  make 
arrangements  by  mail  can  obtain  a  list  of  these  private  residence  halls  from  the  Housing 
Division. 

Housing   for  Married   Students 

Undergraduate  students  who  are  married  must,  for  the  most  part,  rely  on  the  local 
community  to  meet  their  housing  needs.  A  limited  number  of  University-owned  apart- 
ments are  available  to  undergraduate  married  students  under  a  new  priority  system 
effective  September  1,  1968.  An  application-brochure  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Family  Housing  Office,  420  Student  Services  Building,  610  East  John  Street,  Champaign, 
Illinois  61820. 

The  Housing  Division  maintains  a  list  of  privately-owned  apartments  and  houses  to 
assist  married  students  and  staff.  This  list  contains  information  regarding  rental  rates, 
whether  the  apartment  is  furnished  or  unfurnished,  approximate  distance  from  the  cam- 
pus area,  etc.  The  list  is  available  during  the  regular  office  hours  outlined  on  page  114, 
as  well  as  during  the  special  office  hours  maintained  during  the  weekend  prior  to  registra- 
tion. Staff  members  are  available  during  these  same  hours  for  consultation  regarding 
specific  apartment  listings  as  well  as  other  related  matters. 

Generally  speaking,  August  1  to  15  and  January  1  to  15  are  considered  the  most  de- 
sirable times  to  visit  the  campus  for  purposes  of  arranging  for  living  accommodations  for 
the  first  and  second  semesters  respectively.  The  student  is  invited  to  visit  the  office  at  any 
time,  however,  to  discuss  housing  arrangements  as  well  as  examine  the  current  listings. 

Rates  vary  greatly  depending  on  such  factors  as  size,  quality,  location,  recency  of  con- 
struction, degree  of  privacy,  services  included,  etc.  The  following  broad  price  ranges  re- 
flect housing  costs  in  Champaign-Urbana. 

Furnished  and  Unfurnished  Apartments 

One-    and    two-room    units $  60-1 15  per  month 

Three-room    units   (one   bedroom) $  95-150  per  month 

Four  rooms  and  larger  (two  and  three  bedrooms) $125-180  per  month 

Libraries 

The  University  Library's  resources  for  study  and  research  are  outstanding.  Its  present 
collections  exceed  4,350,000  volumes,  and  all  except  about  400,000  of  them  are  located  in 
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Urbana.  The  remainder  are  held  by  the  Library  of  Medical  Sciences  in  Chicago  and  the 
Library  of  the  Chicago  Circle  campus. 

In  addition  to  the  figures  for  cataloged  volumes  cited  above,  the  University  Library 
contains  approximately  560,000  pamphlets,  375,000  maps  and  aerial  photographs,  310,000 
music  scores  and  parts,  and  150,000  manuscripts.  More  than  22,000  periodicals  and  news- 
papers are  received  currently. 

Outstanding  collections  have  been  developed  for  a  variety  of  fields.  In  the  humanities, 
strong  areas  include  classical  literature,  history,  and  archaeology;  sixteenth-  and  seven- 
teenth-century English  literature,  especially  the  Milton-Shakespeare  period;  Victorian 
literature;  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  literature;  German  literature  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries;  and  comparative  philology.  In  the  fine  arts,  architecture,  land- 
scape  architecture,   and   music   are   noteworthy. 

In  the  social  sciences,  the  Library's  holdings  are  significant  for  western  United  States 
history,  Lincolniana,  Latin-.'\merican  history  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  Italian  history, 
medieval  and  modern  European  history,  German  history  for  1830-1900,  Irish  history,  inter- 
national law  and  relations,  political  science,  law,  economics,  labor  and  industrial  relations, 
and  education. 

For  science  and  technology,  collections  of  high  rank  are  held  in  mathematics,  chem- 
istry, biological  sciences  (especially  parasitology,  entomologA',  and  ornithology),  physics, 
geology,  engineering,  and  agriculture. 

The  Library's  bibliographical  facilities  comprise  a  union  catalog  of  more  than  5,000,000 
cards,  representing  titles  owned  by  all  libraries  on  the  Urbana  campus;  printed  catalogs  of 
libraries,  such  as  the  Bibliothcque  Xationale.  British  Museum,  and  Library  of  Congress; 
national  and  trade  bibliographies  of  all  countries  for  which  such  works  have  been  issued; 
bibliographies  of  special  subjects;  and  similar  aids. 

A  number  of  departmental  and  divisional  libraries  are  maintained.  Following  are  the 
principal  separately  administered  collections  in  the  central  library  building:  Classics;  Com- 
merce; Education  and  Social  Science  (includes  the  Human  Relations  Area  Files);  English; 
History  and  Philosophy;  Library  Science;  Map  and  Geography;  Modern  Language;  News- 
paper and  Business  Archives;  Physical  Education;  and  the  University  Archives.  .Also  in  the 
central  building  is  a  separate  undergraduate  library  containing  a  general  collection  of 
about  30,000  volumes. 

Elsewhere  on  the  campus  are  departmental  libraries  for  the  following  fields:  Agiicul- 
ture.  Architecture  and  Fine  Arts,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Engineering,  Geology,  Home 
Economics,  Journalism  and  Communications,  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  Landscape 
Architecture,  Law,  Mathematics,  Music,  Physics,  Urban  Planning,  and  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine. 


Placement  Service 

The  opportunity  to  apply  individual  talents  and  training  in  an  appropriate  pro- 
fession or  vocation  is  the  normal  post-graduation  goal  of  college  students.  The  University 
Coordinating  Placement  Service  is  responsible  for  helping  degree  candidates  arrange  ap- 
propriate employment  upon   graduation.   The  service  extends   also   to  alumni. 

Ihe  major  colleges  have  individual  placement  offices,  while  remaining  colleges  and 
most  departments  have  designated  faculty  placement  counselors,  .^ny  placement  office, 
student  service  office,  or  college  office  can  provide  information  on  placement  offices  and 
placement  counselors. 

The  Coordinating  Placement  Office  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Student  Services  Build- 
ing provides  liaison  among  placement  offices  and  offers  placement  service  to  liberal  arts 
and  other  non-technical  degree  candidates.  Campus  placement  offices  are  supplemented  by 
the  Chicago  Placement  Office  in  the  Illini  Center  on  the  twentieth  floor  of  the  LaSalle 
Hotel. 

The  primary  sources  of  career  information  are  as  follows: 

1.      Vocational  Literature,  Employer  Literature,  and  Placement  Directories.  The  major 
placement  offices  maintain   libraries  of  placement  materials.  In   addition,  a  compre- 
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hensive  collection  of  vocational  literature  may  be  found  in  the  Reference  Room  of  the 
Main  Library. 

2.  Current  Job  Listings.  Day-to-day  employee  needs  are  reported  throughout  the  year 
to  campus  offices  by  employing  organizations.  These  listings  are  made  available,  upon 
request,  to  students  and  to  alumni. 

3.  On<ainpus  Interviews.  Hundreds  of  employer  representatives  visit  the  campus  each 
semester  to  talk  with  degree  candidates  who  meet  objective  qualifications  which  are 
provided  in  advance  by  the  employers.  All  placement  offices  put  out  announcements 
of  these  visits  to  all  students  who  have  indicated  an  interest  in  the  information. 

Psychological  testing  for  vocational  guidance  purposes  may  be  arranged  at  the  Stu- 
dent Counseling  Service. 

The  services  of  the  placement  offices  are  available  to  students  of  all  academic  levels, 
at  all  times  throughout  the  calendar  year.  Wise  planning  dictates  that  students  make  full 
use  of  the  services  which  are  provided  for  their  benefit. 

Student  Employment 

Students  who  need  to  work  part  time  while  they  are  at  the  University  may  get  infor- 
mation and  assistance  from  the  Student  Employment  Office,  a  division  of  the  Dean  of 
Students'  Office.  Women  students  who  want  board-and-room  jobs  should  consult  the  Dean 
of  Student  Personnel. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  opportunities.  Rates  vary  from  $1.30  to  $3.20  an  hour,  depend- 
ing on  the  type  of  work  and  the  responsibility  involved.  Board  jobs  usually  require  two 
and  one-half  to  three  hours  of  work  a  day;  board-and-room  jobs,  four  hours. 

The  University  recommends  that  each  new  student  have  a  cash  reserve  or  source  of 
funds  for  the  school  year  of  at  least  $500  ($850  for  out-of-state  residents).  Except  for  in- 
dividual cases  of  special  need,  the  University  does  not  advise  freshmen  to  hold  jobs  during 
their  first  semester  on  campus.  Prospective  and  continuing  students  having  special  need 
may  request  information  regarding  the  Federal  \Vork-Study  Program. 

The  Student  Employment  Office  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  assist  those  who  must 
have  work  in  arranging  the  type  of  work  which  will  least  interfere  with  normal  academic 
performance. 

WORKING  FOR  ROOM  AND  BOARD 

For  students  who  must  earn  a  major  portion  of  their  college  expenses,  a  very  limited 
number  of  room-and-board  jobs  are  available  with  families  in  the  community.  Informa- 
tion about  such  jobs  is  available  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Student  Personnel,  or 
from  Student  Employment,  and  interviews  are  required  by  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Student  Personnel  relative  to  such  arrangements.  Special  permission  forms  must  be  secured 
thereafter  from  the  Housing  Division. 

FEES  AND   EXPENSES 

Estimated  expenses  for  unmarried  undergraduate  students  attending  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  exclusive  of  such  variable  items  as  major  articles  of 
clothing,  household  expenses,  recreation,  and  railroad  fare,  are  given  in  the  budget  below. 
This  budget  covers  two  semesters  for  students  who  are  residents  of  Illinois. 

Moderate 

Tuition    and    fees    (residents    of    Illinois)    $    270.00 

Textbooks    and    other    school    supplies     1 10.00 

Double  room   and   board  (residence   hall  rotes   for  nine   months)    935.00 

Miscellaneous    (including    local    transportation,    miscellaneous    expenses,    and    provision 
for    Sunday    evening    meals,    vi^hich    are    not    included    in    University    residence    hall 

charges)    470.00 

Total,    Two    Semesters    $1,785.00 
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For  those  who  are  not  residents  of  Illinois,  the  tuition  and  fees  are  $850.00. 

In  certain  fields  such  as  art,  architecture,  and  engineering,  costs  of  textbooks  and  other 
school  supplies  run  somewhat  higher.  The  room  and  board  cost  could  be  lowered  some- 
what by  arranging  for  a  triple  instead  of  double  room,  or  by  living  in  cooperative  hous- 
ing, and  the  miscellaneous  item  could  be  reduced  by  careful  attention  to  personal  spend- 
ing. 

For  information  on  determination  of  residence  classification  for  assessment  of  resident 
and  nonresident  tuition,  see  page  37;  for  rules  governing  assessments  and  exemptions  from 
tuition  and/ or  fees,  see  page  126. 

Tuition  and   Fees   (Subject  to  Change) 

Tuition  and  fees  are  payable  in  full  when  the  student  registers,  unless  the  install- 
ment plan  is  elected. 

Registration  in  less  than  a  full  program  of  studies  requires  approval  by  the  dean  of 
the  student's  college,  or  his  delegated  representative.  Tuition  and  fees  are  assessed  in 
accordance  with   the  amount  of  credit  hours  for  which  the  student  registers. 

Credit  ranges  for  registration  and  fee  assessment  have  been  established  at  Urbana- 
Champaign  as  follows: 


SEMESTER 

Full   Program 

Range  I 

Above   10 
semester  hours 
Above  ly-x  units 

Non- 

Resident  resident 
Tuition  (except  those 

holding   exemptions) $  85.00  $375.00 

Service    Fee^     40.00         40.00 

Hospital-Medicol-Surgicol 

Insurance  Fee' 10.00  10.00 

Total    $135.00  $425.00 


Partial  Programs 


Range  II 

Above  5  to  10 

semester   hours 

Above  1%  to  272  units 


Range  III 

Above  0  to  5 

semester  hours 

Above  0  to  1  %  units 


Non- 
Resident    resident 

$60.00     $265.00 
25.00  25.00 


10.00 


10.00 


Non- 
Resident    resident 

$35.00     $155.00 
10.00  10.00 


10.00 


10.00 


$95.00     $300.00 


$55.00     $175.00 


TWELVE-WEEK   SUMMER   TERM    (SOCIAL   WORK   AND    INSTITUTES)   AND 
ELEVEN-WEEK   SUMMER   LAW   PROGRAM* 


Full  Program 


Partial  Programs 


Range  1 

Range 

II 

Range  III 

Above  8  semester 

Above  4 

to  8 

Above  0  to  4 

hours 

semester  hours 

semester  hours 

Above  2  units 

Above  1  to  2  units 

Above  0  to  1  unit 

Non- 

Non- 

Non- 

Resident    resident 

Resident 

resident 

Resident    resident 

Tuition  (except  those 

holding    exemptions)     .  . . 
Service     Fee^     

.  .      $  65.00     $250.00 
30.00         30.00 

$45.00 
20.00 

10.00 

$175.00 
20.00 

10.00 

$25.00     $  90.00 
10.00          10.00 

Hospital-Medical-Surgical 
Insurance    Fee^    

10.00         10.00 

10.00         10.00 

Total    

.  .      $105.00     $290.00 

$75.00 

$205.00 

$45.00     $110.00 

•  Students  registered  in  either  one  of  the  five  and  one-half  week  summer  law  sessions 
pay  one-half  of  the  tuition  and  Service  Fee  established  for  the  twelve-week  term,  rounded 
to  the  next  higher  even  dollar.  They  are  also  subject  to  the  same  Hospital-Medical- 
Surgical  Insurance   Fee  applying  to  registrants  in  the  eight-week  summer  session. 
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EIGHT-WEEK  SUMMER  SESSION 

Full   Program 

Range  I 

Above  5  semester 

hours 

Above  1  %  units 

Non- 

Resident  resident 
Tuition  (except  those 

holding    exemptions)     $45.00  $190.00 

Service    Fee'    20.00  20.00 

Hospitai-Medical-Surgical 

insurance    Fee*"^    10.00  10.00 

Total    $75.00  $220.00 


Partial   Programs 


Range  II 

Above  ly^  to  5 

semester  hours 

Above  %  to  1  Vi  units 


$55.00     $155.00 


Range  III 

Above  0  to  2V2 

semester  hours 

Above  0  to  %  unit 


Resident 

Non- 
resident 

Resident 

Non- 
resident 

$30.00 
15.00 

$130.00 
15.00 

$20.00 
5.00 

$80.00 
5.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

$35.00       $95.00 


NOTES 

*  Persons  holding  appointments  for  at  least  25  per  cent  of  full  time  on  the  academic,  administra- 
tive, or  permanent  nonocademic  staff  of  the  University,  or  on  the  staffs  of  allied  agencies,  and 
persons  registered  in  absentia  or  in  courses  conducted  off-campus  are  exempt  from  the  Service  Fee. 
"  Students  presenting  evidence  of  equivalent  coverage  may  receive  a  waiver  of  the  Hospital- 
Medical-Surgical  Insurance  Fee  upon  approval  of  a  petition  submitted  to  the  University  Insurance 
Office  rvot  later  than  the  final  date  established  for  full  refund  of  fees.  A  signed  waiver  and  as- 
sumption of  responsibility  is  also  required.  Persons  registered  for  thesis  research  in  absentia  or 
in  Engineering  102  are  not  assessed  this  fee. 

If  insurance  coverage  for  the  period  between  the  close  of  the  summer  session  and  the  beginning 
of  the  first  semester  is  not  desired,  $5.00  will  be  refunded  if  requested  in  writing  prior  to  the 
final  date  established  for  full  refund  of  fees. 

See  page  126  for  a  complete  statement  of  rules  governing  assessments  and  exemptions 
from  tuition  and  fees. 

Registration   in   Noncredit  Courses   (Urbana) 

Students   (except   those   holding  exemptions)   who  register   in   noncredit   courses   pay 
tuition  and  fees  as  follows: 


1.  Persons  who  register  on  campus  for  doctoral  thesis  research  (499)  only  without  credit 
are  charged  the  following: 

Semester 

Tuition   $10.00 

Service  Fee 10.00 

Hospital-Medical-Surgical  Insurance  Fee   10.00 

Eight-Week  Siunmer  Session 

Tuition   $10.00 

Service  Fee 5.00 

Hospital-Medical-Surgical    Insurance   Fee    10.00 

2.  Persons   who   register   for   doctoral    thesis   research    (499)    in    absentia    without 
credit  or  for  Engineering  102  are  charged  only  a  tuition  fee  of 10.00 

(Those  registered  in   absentia   for  credit  pay   the  regular  tuition,  resident  or 
non-resident,  as  applicable.) 

3.  Persons  who  register  in  noncredit  seminars,  either  alone  or  in  addition  to  other 
courses No  charge 

(Regidar  tuition  and  fees  which  are  applicable  are  assessed  for  other  courses 
taken  concurrently.) 
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4.  Persons   who  register  in   noncredit   courses  in  addition   to   credit  courses  pay 

No   additional   charge 

If  taken  alone,  registrations  in  noncredit  courses  other  than  thesis  research  and 
seminar  are  assigned  to  Range  III. 

5.  University  employees  who  register  at  the  request  of  their  department  in  non- 
credit  courses  especially  established  to  improve  the  work  of  the  employee  .  .  No  charge 
(Regular  tuition  and  fees  which  are  applicable  are  assessed  for  other  courses 
taken  concurrently.) 

6.  Persons  wishing  to  attend  a  campus  course  as  a  visitor  only  (special  permit  re- 
quired) pay  for  each  course  a  fee  of   15.00 

Special   Fees 

Urbana-Champaign  Campus 

Change  of  College 

A  student  who  changes  his  college  after  completing  his  registration  pays  the 
Change  of  Program  fee  of   $1 .00 

Change  of  Program 

For  every  course  change  slip  issued  at  the  request  of  the  student  after  comple- 
tion of  registration,  the  fee  is   1 .00 

Correspondence  and  Extramural  Instruction 

Correspondence  Courses 

Persons  enrolled  in  correspondence  courses  pay  a  tuition  fee: 

For  each  semester  hour  of  credit   9.00 

For  each  quarter  hour  of  credit   6.00 

Persons  enrolled  in  correspondence  courses  who  are  granted  a  six  months' 
extension  of  the  enrollment  period  pay  for  each  course  an  additional  fee 

of    5.00 

(This  fee  is  not  covered  by  scholarships  or  other  tuition  exemptions.) 

Extramural  Courses 
Credit  Courses 

1  semester  hour  or  14  unit  $12.00 

2  semester  hours  or  14  unit   22.00 

3  semester  hours  or  %  unit   30.00 

4  semester  hours  or  1   unit   36.00 

5  semester  hours  or  1 14  units   40.00 

1  quarter  hour  8.00 

2  quarter  hours   15.00 

3  quarter  hours   20.00 

4  quarter  hours   24.00 

5  quarter  hours   27.00 

Noncredit  Courses 

One-hour  course  (16  hours  of  instruction)    12.00 

Two-hour  course    (32  hours  of  instruction)    22.00 

Three-hour  course   (48  hours  of  instruction)  30.00 

Visitors 

Visitors  in  extramural  courses  pay  the  regular  fee  assessed  for  the  course. 
In  the  case  of  multiple  credit  courses,  the  visitor  pays  the  lowest  fee  assess- 
able. 
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Students  who  register  in  more  than  one  correspondence  or  extramural  course 
concurrently  pay  the  full  amount  of  tuition  for  each  course. 
Students  who  register  for  courses  on  campus  and  for  correspondence  or  extra- 
mural study  concurrently  pay  the  full  amount  of  tuition  and  fees  applicable  for 
each  registration. 

Holders  of  staff  appointments  with  the  University  or  allied  agencies,  holders  of 
tuition  scholarships,  unless  such  scholarships  are  specifically  limited  by  law  to 
courses  for  residence  credit  only,  and  holders  of  tuition  and  fee  waivers  which 
exempt  from  tuition  for  campus  work  are  also  exempt  from  tuition  or  the 
Visitor's  Fee  for  extramural  or  correspondence  courses  begun  within  the  term 
of  the  appointment. 

Resignation  or  cancellation  of  an  appointment  within  the  term  in  which  the 
student  registered  which  has  provided  exemption  from  tuition  for  a  correspon- 
dence course,  and  prior  to  completion  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  required 
lessons  in  the  course,  shall  make  the  student  liable  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
tuition  for  the  course. 

A  student  exempted  from  the  tuition  for  a  correspondence  course  by  reason  of 
a  scholarship,  staff  appointment,  or  other  waiver,  who  fails  to  complete  the 
course  within  the  normally  allotted  time  of  one  year  and  arranges  for  extension 
of  the  enrollment  period,  shall  become  subject  to  payment  of  the  full  tuition 
for  the  course  at  the  time  he  requests  extension  of  the  enrollment  period  if  he 
no  longer  holds  an  appointment  which  entitles  him  to  exemption.  The  addi- 
tional fee  required  for  extension  of  the  enrollment  period  is  considered  a 
"fine"  and  is  not  included  in  the  tuition  exemption  privileges. 
Permanent  nonacademic  employees  registered  concurrently  for  campus  and 
extramural  or  correspondence  courses  are  not  exempt  from  tuition  if  their  com- 
bined registrations  exceed  Range  II. 

Deposits 

Advance  Deposit  on  Tuition  and  Fees   30.00 

(Seepage  128.) 

Advance  Deposit  on  Total  Registration  Fee  for  Experimental  Youth  Fitness 

Summer  Day  School    10.00 

Housing  Contract  Deposit  (Urbana  only) 

This  advance  deposit  is  required  to  confirm  a  contract  for  University  hous- 
ing. 

First  semester    40.00 

One-half  of  this  amount  ($20.00)  is  applied  on  the  first  semester's  rent;  the 
other  half  ($20.00)  is  applied  on  the  second  semester's  rent. 

Second  semester  only   20.00 

Summer  session    20.00 

Duplicate  Identification  Photo  Cards    (payable  at  Photographic  Laboratory)   1.00 

Flight  Training 

In  addition  to  the  regular  tuition  and  fees,  students  taking  flight  training  pay 

for  each  flight  course  a  materials  and  supply  fee  of  375.00 

(This  fee  is  not  included  in  scholarship  and  staff  fee  exemption  provisions.) 

Installment  Payment  Service  Charge 

Installment   payment  of  tuition  and  fees    2.00 

Installment  payment  of  flight-training  fee   2.00 

(See  page  128.) 

Late  Registration 

A  student's  registration  is  not  complete  until  his  tuition  and  fees  have  been 
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paid  in  full,  or  he  has  made  arrangements  with  the  Bursar's  Office  for  defer- 
ment of  payment. 

Students  who  register  late  in  any  term  pay  the  same  tuition  and  fees  as  stu- 
dents registering  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  In  addition,  all  students,  whether 
on  appointment  or  not,  who  complete  registration  for  work  in  residence  after 
the  close  of  the  regular  registration  days  in  any  term  pay  a  late  registration 

fine  of  15.00 

(The  late  registration  fine  may  be  waived  in  exceptional  circumstances  upon 
petition  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records.) 

Motor  Vehicle  Operator's  Permit  (other  than  owner)    5.00 

Motor  Vehicle  Registration 

Automobiles 

Nonrefundable  annual  registration  fee,  September  to  September   5.00 

Penalty  for  nonregistration    25.00 

Motorcycles  (including  Motor  Scooters  and  Motor  Driven  Bicycles) 

For  the  year   3.00 

For  the  second  semester  only   1 .50 

Violation  of  registration,  operating,  or  parking  regulation   3.00 

N.R.O.T.C.  Student  Activity  Fund  Assessment   2.50 

Each  enrolled  N.R.O.T.C.  student  is  assessed   this  Student  Activity  Fee  each 

semester. 

(This  assessment  is  collected  by  the  Navy  Council.) 

Off-Campus  Courses 

Students  registered  for  off-campus  work  only,  such  as  field  courses,  are  exempt 

from  the  Service  Fee.  They  pay  the  same  tuition,  resident  or  non-resident,  and 

the  Hospital-Medical-Surgical  Insurance  Fee  assessed  for  campus  registration  of 

equal  credit. 

Students    registered    in    Engineering    102    (Work-Study    Cooperative    Program) 

pay  each  semester  or  summer  session  a  flat  fee  of  10.00 

Recreational  Facilities 

Students  registered  in  the  University,  members  of  the  University  staff,  and  wives 
or  husbands  of  students  or  University  staff  members  may  use  the  recreational 
facilities  of  the  University  without  charge. 

All  persons  who  are  not  registered  in  University  classes  or  on  University  ap- 
pointment, and  their  spouses,  who  desire  to  use  the  recreational  facilities  of  the 
University  pay  a  fee  as  follows: 

For  the  semester   12.00 

For  the  eight-week  summer  session 6.00 

Families,  including  children,  of  members  of  the  staff  of  the  University,  pay  a 
fee  as  follows: 

For  the  semester   4.00 

For  the  entire  summer  period   4.00 

There  is  no  reduction  in  these  fees  for  persons  entering  late.  No  additional  fee 
or  deposit  is  recjuired  for  use  of  locker,  padlock,  or  towel  in  buildings  where 
their  use  is  possible. 

The  al)ove  fees  include  only  recreational  facilities  operated  I)y  the  L'niversity, 
e.g.,  the  swimming  pools,  gymnasiums,  archciy  range,  and  tennis  courts;  they 
do  not  include  facilities  operated  i)y  the  Athletic  Association  oi  the  lllini  Union, 
i.e.,  the  Ice  Rink,  golf  courses,  billiard  room,  and  bowling  lanes,  for  which  an 
individual  charge  is  made. 
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Smoking  Violations 

Students  found  guilty  of  violation  of  smoking  regulations  are  subject  to  a  cash 
penalty  of   1 .00 

Special  Examination 

Courses   which    have   been    failed    10.00 

English    Qualif\ing    Special    Examination     10.00 

Students  who  are  required  to  take  the  English  Qualifying  Examination  and 
have  not  done  so  prior  to  their  final  semester,  and  for  whom  special  arrange- 
ments must  be  made  to  give  the  examination,  may  be  charged  the  special 
examination  fee. 
Graduate  Student  Language  Examinations,  for  students  who  fail  the  first 
examination     6.50 

Transcript 

Each  student  who  has  paid  all  his  University  fees  is  entitled  to  receive  without 
charge  one  transcript  of  his  record.  For  each  additional  transcript  the  fee  is  ...  .  1.00 
(No  charge  is  made  if  the  request  for  a  transcript  is  accompanied  by  a  teacher's 
certificate  application  blank,  and  no  charge  is  made  for  transcripts  of  records 
issued  to  the  Chicago  Circle  or  the  Medical  Center  campuses  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  Chicago.) 

University  Fee  for  High  School  Students 

High  school  students,  including  University  High  School,  attending  the  Univer- 
sity under  "Early  Admission"  plans,  etc.,  pay  the  same  tuition  and  fees  assessed 
against  University  students  registered  for  the  same  amount  of  credit,  except  that 
fees  for  registration  in  a  departmental  honors  program  will  not  exceed  those 
for  registrations  in   the  comparable  non-honors  course. 

University  High  School  Instruction 

University  students  at  Urbana  who  also  register  in  University  High  School  pay, 
in  addition  to  their  University  fees,  for  each  half  unit  each  semester  (provided 

that  the  total  additional  charges  shall  not  exceed  $25.00  a  semester)   10.00 

Students  other  than  those  registered  in  the  University  pay  a  tuition  fee  for  each 
semester,  as  follows: 

For  one  course  only   10.00 

For  a  full-time  high  school  program   None 

Unredeemed  Check  Service  Charge 

For  each  check  returned  by  a  bank  to  the  Business  Office  for  insufficient  funds  or 
other  reasons    2.00 

Visitor's  Fee  (Campus  Courses) 

Persons  holding  scholarships,  tuition  waivers,  or  staff  appointments  which 
exempt  from  tuition  for  campus  work,  unless  such  scholarships  are  specifically 
limited  by  law  to  courses  for  residence  credit  only,  may  attend  University  classes 
as  visitors  only  without  charge. 

Persons  not  otherwise  registered  in  University  courses  and  students  registered 
on  campus  on  a  partial  program  fee  schedule  (Range  II  or  III)  are  charged  for 

each  course  attended,  as  a  visitor  only,  a  fee  of   15.00 

(Students  who  change  from  credit  registration  to  visitor  status  in  the  same 
course,  who  are  not  eligible  for  refund  of  tuition  or  fees  for  the  credit  registra- 
tion dropped,  are  not  charged  the  Visitor's  Fee.) 


^ 
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Assessments  and   Exemptions 

Tuition  and  fees  are  assessed  all  students,  as  applicable.  The  nonresident  tuition  fee 
is  assessed  against  those  students  who  are  defined  as  nonresidents  of  Illinois  under  the 
regulations  governing  assessment  of  resident  or  nonresident  students  fees.  (See  page  37.) 

For  tuition  and  fee  assessment  purposes,  a  staff  appointment  must  be  to  an  established 
position  for  a  specific  amount  of  time  and  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  percentage  of 
time  required,  and  it  must  require  service  for  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  term. 
(This  is  interpreted  as  a  minimum  of  three  and  one-half  months  in  a  semester,  nine  weeks 
in  a  quarter,  and  six  weeks  in  an  eight-week  summer  session.)  Staff  tuition  and  fee  privileges 
do  not  apply  to  students  employed  on  an  hourly  basis  in  either  an  academic  or  non- 
academic  capacity,  or  to  persons  on  leave  without  pay. 

For  tuition  and  fee  assessment  purposes,  a  "permanent"  nonacademic  employee  is 
defined  as  a  person  who  has  been  assigned  to  an  established,  permanent,  and  continuous 
nonacademic  position  and  who  is  employed  for  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  of  full  time. 

University  employees  appointed  to  established  Civil  Service  positions  whose  rate  of 
pay  is  determined  by  negotiation,  prevailing  rates,  union  affiliation,  etc.  are  not  considered 
as  paid  "on  an  hourly  basis"  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  tuition  and  fee  privileges 
accorded  to  other  staff  members  under  the  regulations. 

Any  student  who  resigns  his  staff  appointment,  or  whose  appointment  is  cancelled, 
before  rendering  service  for  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  term  becomes  subject  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  appropriate  tuition  and  fees  for  that  term  unless  he  withdraws  from 
his  University  classes  at  the  same  time  the  appointment  becomes  void.  Such  a  student  is 
not  assessed  tuition  and  fees  for  that  term  if  he  files  clearance  for  graduation  within 
one  week  after  the  appointment  becomes  void. 

Exemptions 

A  student  may  be  exempted  from  one  or  more  of  the  usual  charges  if  he  qualifies 
under  the  conditions  indicated  below. 

A.  TUITION  IS  WAIVED  FOR: 

1.  Holders  of  tuition  waiver  scholarships. 

2.  All  academic  employees  of  the  University  or  of  allied  agencies  on  appointment  for 
at  least  25  per  cent  but  not  more  than  67  per  cent  of  full-time  services. 

3.  All  permanent  nonacademic  employees  of  the  University  or  allied  agencies  on  appoint- 
ment for  at  least  25  per  cent  of  full  time  who  register  in  University  courses  in  Range 
II  or  III. 

4.  Holders    of   graduate    tuition    and    fee    waivers   awarded    by    the   Graduate    College. 

5.  Holders  of  grants  or  contracts  from  outside  sponsors  which  provide  payments  to  cover 
the  total  costs  of  instruction. 

6.  Cooperating  teachers  and  administrators  who  receive  assignment  of  practice  teachers. 
(Exemption  is  provided  in  one  semester,  quarter,  or  summer  session  for  each  semester 
or  quarter  of  assignment  within  the  same  calendar  )  ear— September  through  .\ugust.) 

7.  Persons  registered  in  noncredit  seminars  only. 

8.  University  employees  registered  at  the  request  of  their  departments  in  noncredit 
courses  especially  established  to  improve  the  work  of  the  employee. 

9.  Academic  staff  members  emeriti. 

B.  NONRESIDENT  PORTION  OF  TUITION  (IF  SUBJECT  TO  PAYMENT 
OF  TUITION)  IS  WAIVED  FOR: 

1.  All  staff  members  (academic,  administrative,  or  permanent  nonacademic)  on  appoint- 
ment for  at  least  25  per  cent  of  full  time  with  the  University  or  the  allied  agencies. 
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2.  The  faculties  of  state-supported  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Illinois. 

3.  The  teaching  staff  in  the  private  and  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
Illinois. 

4.  The  spouses  and  dependent  children  of  all  staff  members  (academic,  administrative, 
or  permanent  nonacademic)  on  appointment  with  the  University  or  the  allied  agencies, 
and  of  those  listed  in  item  2  above.  (Dependent  children  are  those  who  qualify  ais 
dependents  for  federal  income  tax  purposes.) 

5.  The  spouses  and  dependent  children  of  fellows  and  trainees  who  are  employed  as 
teaching  assistants   to   the  extent  permitted   by   their   fellowship   appointment. 

G.  Persons  actively  serving  in  one  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who  are 
stationed  and  present  in  the  state  of  Illinois  in  connection  with  that  service. 

7.  The  spouses  and  dependent  children  of  those  listed  in  item  6  above,  as  long  as  they 
remain  stationed,  present,  and  living  in  this  state. 

For  those  listed  in  Items  1  through  5  above  who  are  eligible  for  such  waiver  in  the 
final  term  of  the  academic  year,  except  as  indicated  under  Summer  Session  below,  this 
privilege  is  also  extended  to  the  summer  session  immediately  following. 


C.  SERVICE  FEE  IS  WAIVED  FOR: 

1.  All  staff  members  of  the  University  or  allied  agencies  on  appointment  for  at  least  25 
per  cent  of  full  time. 

2.  Holders  of  graduate  tuition  and  fee  waivers  awarded  by  the  Graduate  College. 

3.  Students  registered  in  absentia. 

4.  Students  registered  in  courses  taught  off  campus,  or  in  off-campus  Engineering  102 
(Work-Study  Cooperative  Program)  only. 

5.  Holders  of  grants  or  contracts  from  outside  sponsors  if  this  fee  is  charged  to  the 
contract  or  grant  funds. 

6.  Cooperating  teachers  and  administrators  described  under  A,  item  6,  page  126. 

7.  Persons  registered  in  noncredit  seminars  only. 

8.  University  employees  registered  at  the  request  of  their  departments  in  noncredit 
courses  especially  establishd  to  improve  the  work  of  the  emplovee. 

9.  Academic  staff  members  emeriti. 

D.  HOSPITAL-MEDICAL-SURGICAL  INSURANCE  FEE  IS  WAIVED  FOR: 

1.  Students  presenting  evidence  of  equivalent  coverage  upon  approval  of  a  petition 
presented  to  the  University  Insurance  Office  not  later  than  the  final  day  established 
for  a  full  refimd  of  fees. 

2.  Persons  registered  for  thesis  research  in  absentia. 

3.  Holders  of  grants  or  contracts  from  outside  sponsors  if  this  fee  is  charged  to  the 
contract  or  grant  funds. 

4.  Students  for  whom  this  fee  has  been  assumed  by  the  Graduate  College. 

5.  Persons  registered  in  noncredit  seminars  only. 

6.  University  employees  registered  at  the  request  of  their  departments  in  noncredit 
courses  especially  established  to  improve  the  work  of  the  employee. 

7.  Persons  registered  in  off-campus  Engineering  102  (Work-Study  Cooperative  Program) 
only. 
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SUMMER  SESSION  TUITION  AND  FEES  ARE  WAIVED  AS  FOLLOWS: 

1.  Students  holding  academic  appointments  to  the  close  of  the  final  term  of  an  academic 
year  either  as  employees  or  fellows,  and  for  whom  tuition  and/or  fees  have  I)een  pro- 
vided through  waiver  or  through  cash  payment  hy  an  outside  agency,  are  entitled  to 
a  waiver  of  the  same  kinds  of  tuition  and  fees  for  the  summer  session  immediately 
following,  provided  they  hold  no  appointments  during  that  summer  session. 

2.  Students  holding  summer  session  appointments  as  fellows  or  as  employees  are  subject 
to  such  tuition  and  fees  as  would  be  assessed  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
expressed  above. 

Advance   Deposit  on   Tuition   and    Fees 

Each  new  and  readmitted  student  (except  foreign  students  who,  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication, are  residing  outside  the  United  States,  and  certain  others  specifically  exempted) 
who  wishes  to  register  for  a  fall  or  spring  semester  on  the  Urbana-Champaign  campus  is 
required  to  make  an  advance  deposit  in  order  to  secure  the  place  reserved  for  him.  This 
includes  students  transferring  from  the  Chicago  Circle  campus  and  students  newly  admitted 
to  the  Colleges  of  Law  and  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  to  the  Graduate  College. 

This  is  not  an  additional  cost  for  attending  the  University  but  is  applied  to  each 
student's  tuition  and  fees  in  the  semester  for  which  he  is  approved.  In  case  the  student 
fails  to  enter  the  University  in  that  semester,  the  deposit  may  not  be  applied  toward  any 
future  registration.  Upon  request,  applicants  approved  for  admission  in  the  fall  who 
later  decide  to  enter  the  University  in  the  immediately  preceding  summer  session  may 
apply  their  $30.00  advance  deposit  on  their  assessment  for  that  session.  The  deposit  should 
not  be  sent  until  requested  by  the  University.  It  is  nonrefundable  except  in  very  special 
cases.  It  will  be  refunded  after  registration  to  holders  of  scholarships  which  cover  both 
tuition  and  fees. 

The  following  new  and  readmitted  students  may  confirm  their  intentions  to  register 
without  payment  of  the  advance  deposit: 

1.  Undergraduate  and  graduate  foreign  students  residing  outside  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  application. 

2.  New  and  readmitted  graduate  students  holding  a  fellowship,  academic  or  nonacademic 
staff  appointment,  or  graduate  tuition  and  fee  waiver. 

3.  New  and  readmitted  graduate  students  who  receive  a  financial  award  from  an  agency 
outside  the  University,  and  whose  complete  tuition  and  Service  Fee  are  billed  to  the 
agency  by  the  Bursar. 

4.  Doctoral  candidates  who  have  passed  the  preliminary  examination. 

Installment   Plan  for  Payment  of  University  Fees  and   Housing   Charges 

Students  registered  on  the  Urbana-Champaign  campus  are  given  the  option  of  paying 
tuition,  fees,  and  residence  hall  charges  (in  the  case  of  single  student  housing  only)  on  an 
installment  basis.  Charges  for  each  of  the  first  and  second  semesters  are  collected  in  four 
installments,  the  fiist  payable  at  registration  and  the  others  in  each  of  the  following  months. 
The  advance  deposit,  if  paid,  is  applied  on  the  first  installment.  If  this  results  in  over- 
payment, the  remainder  is  applied  on  subsequent  installments. 

Summer  session  charges  are  payable  one-half  at  registration  and  one-half  during  the 
following  month.  This  plan  does  not  apply  to  registration  in  extramural  and  correspon- 
dence courses,  or  to  University  housing  contracts  on  an  annual  lease  basis,  which  are 
payable  monthly. 

Students  electing  the  installment  plan  for  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  are  assessed  a 
$2.00  service  charge.  An  additional  service  charge  of  $2.00  is  assessed  in  the  case  of  the 
flight  instruction  fee  of  $375  per  course  paid  on  the  installment  basis.  There  is  no  service 
charge  for  the  payment  of  University  housing  accounts  on  the  installment  basis.  Arrange- 
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ments  for  payment  on  the  installment  plan  are  made  with  the  Business  Office  during 
registration. 

An  installment  is  considered  as  delincjuciu  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
the  date  payment  is  due.  Penalties  may  l)e  imposed  on  students  who  permit  their  accounts 
to  become  delinquent,  including  cancellation  of  registration. 

Refunds 

1.  Withdrawal 

A  student  subject  to  tuition  and/or  fees  ^vho  files  clearance  papers  for  withdrawal 
from  the  l^niversity  during  any  semester,  term,  or  session  for  reasons  other  than 
military  or  other  approved  National  Defense  Service,  (see  page  130),  receives  refunds 
as  follows: 

In  a  Semester,  Twelve-Week  Term,  or  Eleven-Week  Summer  Law  Program 

a.  Durinir  the  first  ten  days  of  instruction  in  a  semester  or  term,  refund  is  made  of 
the  full  amount  of  the  tuition  and  fees  assessed  except  for  a  nonrefundable  charge 
of  S30.00.'  When  the  total  assessment  has  been  less  than  $30.00,  the  full  amount  of 
the  assessment,  if  any,  is  nonrefundable. 

b.  After  the  first  ten  days  but  within  the  first  half  of  the  semester  or  term,  one-half 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  tuition  and  fees  assessed  which  remains  after  deduction 
of  the  above  mentioned  $30.00  is  refunded. 

c.  After  the  midpoint  of  the  semester  or  term,  no  refund  is  allowed. 

In  an  Eight-Week  Summer  Session  or  a  Five  and  One-Half  Week  Summer  Law  Program 

a.  During  the  first  five  days  of  instruction  in  the  summer  session,  refund  is  made  of  the 
full  amount  of  the  tuition  and  fees  assessed  except  for  a  nonrefundable  charge  of 
S20.00.'  When  the  total  assessment  has  licen  less  than  this  amount,  the  full  amount 
of  the  assessment,  if  any,  is  nonrefundable. 

b.  After  the  first  five  days  but  within  the  first  half  of  the  summer  session,  one-half 
of  the  amount  assessed  which  remains  after  deduction  of  the  above  mentioned 
$20.00  is  refunded. 

c.  After  the  midpoint  of  the  summer  session,  no  refund  is  allowed. 

Withdrawal  for  National  Defense  Service 

In  cases  of  withdrawal  for  active  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  other  approved 
National  Defense  Service  (see  page  130),  special  refund  provisions  have  been  adopted  by 
the  University,  as  follows: 

a.  Withdrawal  prior  to  credit  alloiuance,  full  refund,  except  for  the  nonrefundable 
Hospital-Medical-Surgical  Insurance  Fee. 

b.  Withdrawal  during  the  half -credit  period,  one-half  refund,  except  for  the  non- 
refinidable   Hospital-Medical-Surgical  Insurance  Fee. 

c.  Withdrawal  during  the  full  credit  period,  no  refund. 

2.  Reduction  of  Program 

A  student  who  reduces  his  registration  to  a  lower  range  receives  a  refund  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  difference  in  tuition  and  fees  specified  for  such  schedules  provided  the 
changes  are  made  during  the  period  designated  for  refund  of  full  fees  in  case  of 
witiidrawal  from  the  University.  One-half  the  above  dillerences  is  refunded  if  the 
changes  are  made  during  the  period  for  one-half  refund  in  case  of  withdrawal  from 
the  University.  Thereafter,  no  rebate  is  allowed. 

3.  Visitors 

.\  person  registered  as  a  Visitor  who  desires  to  withdraw  receives  a  full  refund  of  the 
Visitor's  Fee,  if  originally  charged,  provided  he  makes  personal  request  for  a  refund 

•The  nonrefundable  charge  includes  the  Hospital-Medical-Surgical  Insurance  Fee,  if  originally  paid, 
and  the  student  who  withdraws  from  the  University  continues  to  be  covered  by  the  insurance  until 
the  close  of  the  semester,   term,  or  session. 
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at  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  within  the  full  rebate  period  in  any  semester, 
term,  or  session.  Thereafter,  no  rebate  is  made. 

4.  Flight  Training 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  a  flight-training  course  receives  a  refund  of  the  full 
flight-training  fee  during  the  first  ten  days  of  instruction  in  a  semester  or  the  first  five 
days  of  instruction  in  the  eight-week  summer  session;  a  half  refiuid  cUiring  the  re- 
maining first  half  of  the  term;  and  no  refund  thereafter. 

5.  Students  Dismissed 

Tuition  and  fees  of  a  student  dismissed  from  the  University  during  any  term  are 
refunded  on  the  same  basis  as  indicated  above  for  a  student  who  withdraws  with 
permission. 

6.  Students  Indebted  to  the  University 

Students  indebted  to  the  University  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  will  have  the  amount 
owed  deducted  from  the  rebate. 

7.  University  Terms  of  Different  Lengths 

For  University  terms  of  different  lengths  of  time,  the  full  and  half  refund  periods  and 
the  amount  of  the  retained  portions  of  the  fees  are  determined  proportionately  in 
accordance  with  the  above  principles. 

ACADEMIC  AND  OTHER  REGULATIONS 

A  student  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  academic  and  other  regulations  of  the 
University.  He  is  responsible  for  complying  with  the  regulations  of  the  Uni\ersity,  of  his 
college,  and  of  the  departments  from  which  he  takes  courses,  and  for  fidfilling  all  recjuire- 
ments  for  his  particular  degree. 

At  the  time  of  his  first  registration  in  each  academic  year  in  the  University,  each 
undergraduate  student  receives  a  copy  of  the  latest  edition  of  Regulations  Applying  to  All 
Undergraduate  Students  which  provides  him  with  complete  information  concerning  con- 
ditions governing  his  attendance  at  the  University.  Copies  may  also  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Admissions  and  Records.  Copies  of  the  Code  on  Undergraduate  Student  Affairs 
are  available  upon  request  from  the  Assistant  Dean  of  Students  for  Student  Organizations, 
278  mini  Union  (South). 

WITHDRAWAL   FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY 

A  student  who  leaves  the  University  during  any  semester,  term,  or  summer  session 
should  submit  clearance  papers  which  may  i)e  obtained  from  the  dean  of  his  college. 
Otherwise,  grades  in  the  courses  he  is  pursuing  appear  upon  his  record  as  "Ab"  (al)sent,  or 
failure).  If  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  he  is  seriously  deficient  in  his  academic  work,  the 
student  may  be  required  by  the  dean  of  his  college  to  accept  the  grade  of  "E"  in  one  or 
more  of  his  courses. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  the  University  within  the  last  three  weeks  of  in- 
struction in  any  semester  or  within  the  last  two  weeks  in  any  summer  session  or  term, 
or  a  student  whose  status  can  not  be  determined  because  of  excused  grades,  may  register 
again  only  on  petition  approved  by  the  dean  of  his  college. 

A  student  who  has  been  charged  with  an  ofl^ense  whicli  may  result  in  tlisciplinary 
action  may  not  officially  withdraw  from  the  University  until  the  hearing  of  his  case  has 
been  conducted  by  the  appropriate  disciplinary  committee. 

WITHDRAWAL  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  FOR  MILITARY   OR   OTHER  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  SERVICE 

Any  undergraduate  or  professional  stutlcnt  at  Url)aiia-Chainpaign  or  the  Cliicago 
Circle  campus  who  withdraws  from  the  University  in  order  to  enter  into  active  service  with 
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the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  or  other  country,  or  other  service  pertaining  to  the 
national  defense  which  is  approved  by  the  University  Committee  on  Selective  Service,  is 
entitled  under  certain  circumstances  to  receive  full  or  half  credit  in  some  or  all  of  the 
courses  in  which  he  is  registered  at  the  time  of  withdrawal.  A  complete  statement  of  the 
regulations  governing  the  granting  of  credit  in  such  cases  is  given  in  the  current  edition 
of  the  Regulatiojis  Applying  to  All  Undergraduate  Students. 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE  DEFERMENT 

College  students  are  not  automatically  deferred  from  military  service.  The  individual 
local  Selecti\e  Service  Boards  make  the  final  decision  regarding  a  student's  status  based 
upon  currently  acceptable  criteria  for  reclassification  or  deferment.  Generally,  the  following 
are  the  factors  considered  in  determining  whether  or  not  the  deferment  may  be  granted  to 
undergraduate  students: 

1.  Student's  request  for  IIS  deferment  (usually  submitted  on  SSS  Form  104). 

2.  A  statement  of  his  expected  date  of  graduation. 

3.  Registration   status:    full-time   (twelve   or   more   semester   hours)   or   part-time. 

4.  Year  of  study  in  which  the  student  is  currently  engaged,  and  years  of  study  completed. 

It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  request  and  complete  a  Selective  Service  Information 
Release  form  which  will  make  it  possible  for  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  to 
inform  his  local  Selective  Service  Board  of  his  current  student  status.  The  form  is  mailed 
to  new  freshman,  transfer,  and  readmitted  students.  Students  who  are  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  at  the  time  they  receive  the  permit  to  enter  the  University  must  go  in  person  to 
Room  69,  Administration  Building,  to  complete  a  Selective  Service  Information  Release 
form.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  receiving  the  Selective  Service  number 
following  registration  with  their  local  Board.  Information  is  not  released  to  local  Selective 
Service  Boards  except  at  the  request  of  the  student. 

GRADING  SYSTEM 

Course  grades  are  entered  on  the  student's  permanent  University  record  at  the  close 
of  each  semester,  term,  or  session. 

The  University  of  Illinois  grading  system  is  as  follows: 

ALL  COLLEGES  EXCEPT  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

A  ^  excellent;  B  ^  good;  C  :=  fair;  D  ^  poor  (lowest  passing  grade);  E  z=.  failure, 
including  courses  dropped  for  academic  irregularities;  Ab.  =  absent  from  the  final  exam- 
ination without  an  excuse  acceptable  to  the  dean  of  the  college  concerned  (counts  as  a 
failure).  Plus  and  minus  signs  are  not  authorized  with  these  grades. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

In  addition  to  the  above  grades,  instructors  in  the  College  of  Law  are  authorized  to 
assign  grades  of  B+  and  C+. 

COMPUTATION  OF  SCHOLASTIC  AVERAGES 

For  numerical  computation  of  scholastic  averages,  the  following  values  are  designated: 
A  =  5.0;  B+  =  4.5;  B  =  4;  C+   =  3.5;  C  =  3.0;  D  =  2.0;  E  and  Ab.  =  I.O. 

OTHER  SYMBOLS  IN  USE  (not  included  In  computation  of  averages) 

\V— Officially    withdrawn   from   the   course   without  penalty   (withdrawal  notice  received 
from  the  Statistical  Service  Unit). 
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Ex— Temporarily  excused.  Approved  extension  of  time  to  complete  the  final  examination 
or  other  requirements  of  the  course.  Applies  to  botJi  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students.  (Entitles  the  student  to  an  examination  later  without  fee.  The  final  grade 
must  he  reported  on  the  "Supplemental  Grade  Report  Form.") 

V  tide  graduate  Students:  Only  the  dean  of  his  college  may  authorize  such  an  exten- 
sion of  time. 

A  grade  of  "Ex"  which  is  not  removed  by  the  time  the  mid-semester  grades  are 
reported  in  the  semester  following  the  receiving  of  the  excused  grade,  if  the  student 
is  enrolled  in  the  University,  aiUomatically  becomes  a  grade  of  "E".  If  the  student 
receiving  an  excused  grade  does  not  re-enroll  in  the  University,  the  excused  grade, 
if  not  removed,  becomes  an  "E"  after  one  calendar  year  (See  rule  on  final  examina- 
tions in  the  current  edition  of  Regulations  Applying  to  All  Undergraduate  Students 
for  a  complete  statement  of  governing  rules.) 

Graduate  Students:  Graduate  students  who  are  unable  to  take  the  final  examination 
at  the  scheduled  time  or  to  complete  other  requirements  of  a  course  must  make 
individual  arrangements  with  their  instructors. 

All  "excused"  grades  for  graduate  students  must  be  replaced  by  letter  grades  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  next  semester  in  which  the  student  is  registered.  Failure 
to  complete  the  work  by  that  time  will  result  in  a  grade  of  "E"  being  recorded. 

Df— Grade  temporarily  deferred.  To  be  used  only  in  graduate  and  undergraduate  thesis 
and  honors  courses  and  other  approved  courses  ivhich  extend  over  more  than  one 
semester. 

Requests  for   use  of  the  Df  grade  in  other  courses  which  extend  over  more  than 
one  semester,  and  which  require  postponement  of  the  final  grade  report,  must  be 
submitted   in   writing   by   the   Head   of   the   Department   offering  the  course   to   the 
Director  of  Admissions  and  Records  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  final  examination 
period  for  which  the  approval  would  apply.  (Political  Science  293  and  Law  362  have 
received  such  approval.) 
S— Satisfactory.  To  be  used  only  as  the  final  grade  in  graduate  thesis  research  courses, 
in   graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  given  for  zero  credit,  and  in  other  courses 
which    have   been    specifically   approved.   (Law    317-318,   362,   391-392,   393-394.   and 
Zoology  490  have  received  such  approval.) 
U— Unsatisfactory.  To  be  used  only  as  the  final  grade  in  graduate  thesis  research  courses, 
in  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  given  for  zero  credit,  and   in  other  courses 
which    have    been    specifically    approved.    (Law   317-318,   362,   391-392,   393-394,   and 
Zoology  490  have  received  such  approval.) 
P— Pass.  To  be  used  only  in  undergraduate  courses  taken  under  the  pass-fail  grading 
option.   (Instructors  report  the  usual  letter  grades.  Grades  of  .\,  B,  C,  and  D  will 
automatically  be  converted  to  P.) 
F— Fail.  To  be  used  only  in  undergraduate  courses  taken   under  the  pass-fail  grading 
option.    (Instructors   report   the   usual   letter  grades.   Grades  of  E  or  .\h   will  auto- 
matically be  converted  to  F.) 

Pass— To  be  used  only  in  courses  passed  by  special  or  proficiency  examinations.  (.\  mini- 
mum grade  of  "C"  is  required  to  pass.) 

Fail— To  be  used  only  in  courses  attempted  but  not  passed  by  special  examinations. 
(Failures  in  proficiency  examinations  are  not  reported.) 

GRADE  CORRECTIONS 

A   grade  incorrectly  reported  on   the  grade  card  may  be  changed  by   tlie  instructor 
concerned,  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  course  is  offered. 

GRADE  REPORTS 

Final   course  grades   are  sent  automatically   to  each   undergraduate  student  and   his 
parents.   Grades   for   freshmen   only   are   sent  automatically   to   the   Illinois   high   schools 
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from  which  thev  graduated,  and  to  out-of-state  high  schools  upon  individual  request  from 
the  student's  school.  Final  grades  are  also  sent  to  graduate  students. 
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Undergraduate   and    Professional    Degress   and    Certificates 
Offered    at   the   Urbana-Champaign    Campus 

Bachelor's   Degree 

Degrees  are  conferred  at  L^rbana-Champaign  four  times  each  year— February,  June, 
.August,  and  October.  Each  candidate  for  a  l^achelor's  degree  must  meet  the  general 
requirements  of  the  University  with  respect  to  registration,  residence,  physical  education, 
general  education  sequences,  and  rhetoric;  must  pass  in  the  subjects  which  are  prescribed 
in  his  curriculum;  must  conform  to  the  directions  of  that  cinriculum  in  regard  to  electi%es 
and  the  total  number  of  liours  required  for  graduation;  and  must  meet  the  minimum 
scholarship   requirements  which   the  University   has  approved  for  his  college  or  division. 

SEMESTER  HOURS    MAXIMUM  ADVANCED 
UNDERGRADUATE  COLLEGES  REQUIRED^  MILITARY  ACCEPTED 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  No    maximum 

Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)  in 

Agriculture   126- 

Dairv   Technology    126^ 

Floriculture    and    Ornamental    Horticulture    130- 

Food   Science    130- 

Forestry    1 36- 

Home  Economics    120- 

Home    Economics    Education    126- 

Restaurant    Management    126^ 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  6    hours 

Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)  in 

Accountancy   132 

Commercial    Teaching    132 

(This  degree  program  currently  being  revised.) 

Economics   132 

Finance    132 

Industrial   .Administration    132 

Marketing    132 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  No  maximum 

Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)  in  Communications   124 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  No  maximum 

Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)  in 

Secondary  Education   120 

Elementary    Education    124 

Industrial  Education    128 

The    Education   of   the   Deaf    124 

The  Education  of  Mentally  Handicapped  Children  ....  124 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  0   to   6   hours 

Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)  in  (depending  on 

Aeronautical    and    .Astronautical    Engineering    136  curriculum) 

Agricultural  Engineering   136 
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Ceramic    Engineering    137 

Civil    Engineering     138 

Electrical    Engineering    136 

Engineering    Mechanics    135 

Engineering    Physics    130 

General  Engineering   136 

Industrial  Engineering   136 

Mechanical    Engineering    136 

Metallurgical  Engineering   136 

Teaching  of  Engineering  Technology   136 

COLLEGE  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

Bachelor  of  Architecture   (B.Arch.)    157 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.)  in 

Art  Education    130 

Crafts   122 

Graphic  Design   122 

History   of   Art    122 

Industrial  Design    122 

Painting     122 

Sculpture  122 

Bachelor  of  Music  (B.Mus.)   130 

Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)  in 

Music  Education   130 

Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture  (B.L.A.)    132 

Bachelor  of  Urban  Planning  (B.U.P.)    132 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.)  in 

Home   Economics    120 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences   120 

Teaching  of  English    128 

Teaching  of  French    120 

Teaching  of  German  120 

Teaching   of   Latin    120 

Teaching  of  Russian   123 

Teaching  of  Social  Studies   120 

Teaching  of  Spanish   123 

Teaching  of   Speech    128 

Theatre  Art   124' 

Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)  in 

Chemical    Engineering    136 

Chemistry    130 

Home    Economics     120 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences   120 

Physics   126 

Speech  Correction 128 

Teaching  of  the  Biological  Sciences  and  General  Science  120 

Teaching  of  Chemistry   125 

Teaching  of  Earth  Science   125 

Teaching   of   Geography    123 

Teaching  of  Mathematics 120 

Teaching  of  Physics    126 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.)  in  Dance   130-  = 

Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)  in 

Health    Education 130-'  • 

Physical    Education    132"' ' 


6  hours 


No  maximum 


No  maximum 
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Recreation     1 32-' 

Teaching  of  Dance    132-' 

PROFESSIONAL  COLLEGES 
COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Graduate-Professional 

Juris  Doctor   (J.D.)    


90" 


Graduate^ 

Master  of  Laws  (LL.M.) 

Master  of  Comparative  Law  (M.C.L.) 

Doctor  of  the  Science  of  Law  (J.S.D.) 

COLLEGE    OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Undergraduate 

Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)  in  Veterinar)'  Medicine  ....  78" 
Graduate-Professional 

Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  (D.V.M.)    77' 

Graduate^ 

Master  of  Science  (M.S.)  in  Veterinary  Medical  Science 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  in  Veterinary  Medical  Science 


0  hours 


0  hours 


No  maximum 
0  hours 
0  hours 


Certificates 

Certificates  of  Completion  are  conferred  at  Urbana-Champaign  upon  completion  of 
certain  specialized  curricula.  Each  candidate  for  a  certificate  must  meet  the  general  re- 
quirements of  the  University  with  respect  to  registration;  must  pass  in  the  subjects  which 
are  prescribed  in  his  curriculum;  must  satisfy  the  minimum  scholarship  requirements 
which  the  University  has  approved  for  his  curriculum;  and  must  complete  all  special 
requirements  established  for  his  curriculum. 

UNDERGRADUATE  SEMESTER   HOURS     MAXIMUM  ADVANCED 

REQUIRED^  MILITARY  ACCEPTED 

INSTITUTE   OF  AVIATION  0    hours 

Certificate  of  Completion  of 

Curriculum  in  Aviation  Electronics   56 

Curriculum   in   Aircraft   Maintenance    61 

Curriculum   for   Professional   Pilots    60 


POSTGRADUATE 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Certificate  in  Teaching  of  Engineering  Technology    32' 

NOTES 

Excluding  physical  education  and  basic  military,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
"  Including  basic  military. 
Including  specified  physical  education  courses. 
In  law  courses  only,  beyond  the  preprofessional  study. 

Consult  the  Graduate  College  catalog   for  complete   information   concerning   graduate  degrees. 
In  veterinary  medicine  courses  only,  beyond  the  preprofessional  study. 
Beyond  the  B.S.  in  Veterinary  Medicine. 
In  four  summers  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

Residence   Requirement 

In  addition  to  specific  courses  and  scholastic  average  requirements,  each  candidate  for 
a  bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  at  Urbana-Champaign  must  spend  either  the  first 
three  years,  earning  not  less  than  ninety  semester  hours,  or  the  last  year  (two  semesters, 
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or  the  equivalent),  earning  not  less  than  thirty  semester  hours,  in  residence  on  the  Urbana- 
Champaign  campus,  uninterrupted  by  any  work  in  another  institution.  Only  those  courses 
which  are  apjjlicable  toward  the  degree  souglit  may  I)e  counted  in  satisfying  the  al)ove 
minimum  requirements  (Either  three  twelve-week  terms  or  four  eight-week  sessions  are 
the  equivalent  of  two  semesters.) 

Credit  earned  by  Advanced  Placement  is  included  in  the  first  ninety  semester  hours 
and   is  not   considered   as   interrupting   residence. 

Students  transferring  from  the  Chicago  Circle  campus  to  Urbana-Champaign  as  candi- 
dates for  degrees  must  satisfy  the  residence  and  academic  recjuirements  for  graduation 
established  for  the  curricidum  entered  on  the  Urbana-Champaign  campus.  .Since  the  two 
campuses  do  not  have  identical  academic  programs,  the  student  who  is  contemplating  a 
transfer  should  consult  with  the  college  office  on  the  campus  to  which  he  expects  to  transfer. 

A  maximum  of  ten  semester  hours  of  credit  in  religious  education  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  dean  of  the  student's  college,  be  counted  in  the  total  hours  required  for 
graduation.  Courses  of  study  offered  by  the  religious  foundations  located  in  Urbana- 
Champaign  which  have  been  approved  (see  page  82)  are  included  in  this  total,  but  grades 
earned  in  these  courses  are  not  included  in  the  student's  all-University  scholastic  average, 
and  the  courses  are  not  considered  as  interrupting  residence  or  counted  toward  satisfying 
minimum  residence  requirements  for  graduation. 

Transfers  from  junior  colleges  must,  after  attaining  junior  standing,  earn  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  or  any  other  approved  four-year  institution  at  least  sixty  semester 
hours  acceptable  toward  their  degree,  in  addition  to  meeting  the  usual  residence  require- 
ment for  a  degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois.  (See  page  58.) 

A  student  who  requests  that  the  residence  recjuirement  for  graduation  be  waived 
should  complete  and  submit  a  petition  to  the  dean  of  his  college  who  indicates  his 
recommendation  on  the  petition  and  forwards  it  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  .Academic 
Affairs  for  final  decision. 

Scholastic  Average 

Examinations  are  conducted  by  the  faculty  at  the  end  of  each  semester,  term,  and 
session.  All  final  grades,  including  failures,  in  those  courses  which  are  acceptable  toward 
graduation  in  the  college  in  which  the  student  is  registered,  except  the  four  required 
semesters  of  physical  education  and  courses  taken  in  the  religious  foundations  located  in 
Urbana-Champaign,  are  used  in  computing  tiie  graduation  average.  AVhere  a  course  has 
been  repeated,  both  the  original  and  subsequent  grades  are  included,  but  the  credit  is 
counted  only  once. 

All  candidates  for  a  degree  must  have  at  least  a  3.0  ("C")  average  on  all  University  of 
Illinois  credits  counted  for  graduation  requirements  and  at  least  a  3.0  average  on  the 
combined  transfer  and  University  of  Illinois  credits  counted  for  graduation  requirements. 
Certain  colleges  have  established  higher  scliolastic  graduation  requirements  for  specific 
curricula. 

^Vhere  a  course  has  been  repeated,  both  the  original  and  subsequent  grades  are  in- 
cluded in  the  average  if  the  course  is  acceptable  toward  graduation,  but  the  credit  is 
counted  only  once.  An  original  failing  grade  is  not  removed  for  a  course  sul)sequently 
passed  by  special  examination. 

Each  college  office,  on  request,  informs  the  student  regarding  the  scliolarship  require- 
ments of  that  college. 

Subject   Requirements 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Men  and  women  entering  anv  t)ranch  of  the  University  for  tlie  first  time  witli  less 
than  sixty  semester  hours  of  credit  are  reciuired  to  secure  four  semesters  (or  the  equivalent) 
of  credit  in  physical  education  intluding  tlic  amount  transferred.  It  is  expected  that  the 
student  will  complete  this  retjuirement  within  the  first  four  semesters  of  attendance.  One  of 
the-  four  semesters  must  l)e  earned  in  IMiysical  Echication  for  Men  100  or  Physical  Education 
for   Women    100.   It   is  recommended,  but   not   rcciuired,  tliat  students  transferring  to  the 
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University  with  less  than  four  semesters  of  pliysical  education  credit  complete  one  semester 
of  Physical  Education  for  Men  100  or  Physical  Education  for  Women  100. 

Credit  in  these  four  semesters  of  rec]uired  physical  education  is  not  included  in  the 
total  hours  or  in  the  scholastic  average  rcc]uired  for  graduation.  Those  entering  with 
sixty  or  more  semester   hours  are  exempt   from   the  requirement   in   physical  education. 

ENGLISH 

Satisfactory  proficiency  in  the  use  of  written  English  is  a  requirement  for  all  under- 
graduate degrees  awarded  by  the  Urbana-Champaign  division  of  the  University.  In  order 
to  assure  such  proficiency,  all  undergraduate  students  must: 

1.  Earn  credit  for  Rhetoric  101  and  102,  or  Rhetoric  107  and  108,  or  Division  of  General 
Studies  111  and  112,  or  otlier  equivalent  courses.  Literature  courses  are  not  accepted 
as  equivalent. 

2.  Pass  a  Qualifying  Examination  in  English,  unless  exempted. 

Students  who  receive  a  grade  of  "A"  or  "B"  in  Rhetoric  102,  Rhetoric  108,  Division  of 
General  Studies  112,  or  the  equivalent,  or  who  pass  a  proficiency  examination  for  Rhetoric 
102,  or  its  equivalent,  automatically  are  exempt  from  the  Qualifying  Examination  and 
have   completed   the  graduation   requirements  in   English. 

The  Qualifying  Examination  may  not  be  taken  until  one  semester  has  elapsed  after 
the  student  lias  taken  Rhetoric  102,  or  its  equivalent,  and  until  after  he  has  accimiulated 
forty-five  semester  hours  of  credit.  Those  who  fail  the  Qualifying  Examination  must 
repeat  it,  a  passing  grade  being  prerequisite  to  graduation;  such  students  may  prepare 
for  their  second  attempt  through  private  study,  tutorial  work.  Rhetoric  200,  or  attendance 
at  the  Writing  Clinic.  Students  must  wait  one  term  after  failing  the  Examination  before 
they  can  repeat  it. 

Students  should  not  delay  the  fulfillment  of  any  of  their  rhetoric  requirements, 
especially  the  Qualifying  Examination,  because  of  the  danger  of  a  postponement  of  their 
graduation.  A  student  who  is  required  to  take  the  Qualifying  Examination  in  English  and 
has  not  done  so  may  not  register  for  his  senior  year  in  any  undergraduate  college  except 
by  authorization  of  the  Provost. 

The  Qualifying  Examination  takes  precedence  over  all  other  course  work  or  campus 
events  on  the  nights  on  which  it  is  offered.  Students  who  fail  to  take  the  Qualifying  Exami- 
nation in  English  when  scheduled,  luiless  officially  excused  by  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Student  English,  are  considered  to  have  failed  it.  They  then 
must  wait  one  term  before  they  again  are  eligible  to  take  the  Examination. 

ENGLISH  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Those  who  enter  from  another  collegiate  institution  with  three  or  more  semester  hours 
but  with  less  than  4.6  semester  hours  of  credit  in  freshman  rhetoric  must  take  Rhetoric  102, 
or  the  equivalent,  or  pass  the  proficiency  examination  for  it.  Those  who  enter  with  4.6  or 
more  semester  hours  of  freshman  rhetoric  must  pass  the  Qualifying  Examination  unless 
they  have  received  a  grade  of  "A*  or  "B"  in  a  course  ecjuivalent  to  Rhetoric  102,  in  which 
case  they  automatically  are  exempt  from  the  Qualifying  Examination  and  have  met  the 
graduation  requirements  in  English.  Non-exempt  students  who  have  eighty  or  more 
credit  hours  take  the  Examination  offered  on  the  first  day  of  classes  each  semester. 

If  a  transfer  student  lacks  the  equivalent  of  either  Rhetoric  101  or  Rhetoric  102,  he 
must  take  the  missing  course  or  courses,  or  must  pass  the  proficiency  examination  for 
them,  unless  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  indicates  on  the  student's  records  that  he 
has  been  exempted  without  credit  from  the  equivalent  of  Rhetoric  101  or  Rhetoric  102 
or  both.  If  the  exempted  course  is  the  equivalent  of  Rhetoric  102,  he  is  not  required  to  take 
the  English  Qualifying  Examination. 

ENGLISH  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

Foreign  students  for  whom  English  is  a  native  language,  .American  students  of  foreign 
background,  including  those  from  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  displaced  persons  and  other 
immigrant  students   who  have  permanent  visas  and  who  plan  to  remain  in  this  country 
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follow  the  same  English  programs  as  native  students.  They  may  take  courses  offered  in 
the  English  for  Foreign  Students  program  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chairman 
of  Freshman  Rhetoric  and  only  on  a  remedial  basis  preparatory  to  enrollment  in  Rhetoric 
101  and  102. 

The  English  recjuirement  for  graduation  for  all  undergraduate  students  classified  as 
"foreign"  according  to  the  definition  on  page  34  who  do  not  have  a  degree  from  a  college 
or  university  where  the  native  language  is  English  and  where  all  instruction  was  in  English, 
is  determined  on  the  basis  of  admission  and  placement  tests.  These  tests  include  the 
following: 

1.  The  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL),  administered  by  the  Princeton 
Testing  and  Advising  Center,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  A  satisfactory  score  on  this  test 
must  be  received  by  the  University  before  the  student  may  receive  a  permit  to  enter 
the  University.  (In  cases  where  TOEFL  testing  dates  are  not  available  prior  to  the 
desired  term  of  entry,  the  test  given  by  the  English  Language  Institute,  Testing  and 
Certification  Division,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  may  be  substituted.) 

2.  A  combination  oral  and  written  proficiency  and  placement  test  given  to  those  foreign 
students  whose  performance  on  the  English  entrance  test  satisfied  admission  require- 
ments but  indicated  further  study  of  English  necessary  for  successful  college  study. 
The  results  of  this  test  determine  whether  (1)  the  student  is  to  be  exempt  from  one 
or  both  of  the  courses  usually  required  of  foreign  students  (Rhetoric  114  and  115), 
or  (2)  he  must  be  assigned  to  one  or  more  of  the  noncredit  remedial  courses  which 
precede  registration  in  the  required  credit  courses. 

3.  The  Qualifying  Examination,  in  a  special  form  for  foreign  students.  Those  who 
receive  an  "A"  or  "B"  in  Rhetoric  115  automatically  are  exempt  from  the  examination 
and  have  met  the  requirements  for  graduation.  The  Qualifying  Examination  may 
not  be  taken  before  the  student  has  forty-five  semester  hours  of  college  credit.  Students 
who  fail  this  examination  may  prepare  themselves  before  repeating  it  by  registration 
in  Rhetoric  201. 

Foreign  students  whose  deficiency  in  command  of  English  is  such  that  they  are  placed 
in  the  noncredit  courses  Rhetoric  109  and  110,  or  111,  are  not  allowed  to  register  for  a 
full  academic  program  in  other  fields.  Bilingual  foreign  students  who  speak  English,  and 
who  prefer  to  take  Rhetoric  101  and  102,  are  permitted  to  enroll  in  those  courses  if  tlieir 
achievement  on  the  placement  test  indicates  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  the  work,  with 
the  understanding,  however,  that  they  are  subject  to  the  regular  Qualifying  Examination. 

Transfer  students  from  abroad  whose  native  language  is  not  English  and  who  enter 
with  fewer  than  4.6  hours  of  credit  in  freshman  rhetoric  must  take  the  placement  test  for 
foreign  students.  Their  accomplishment  on  the  placement  test  determines  what  additional 
rhetoric  they  are  required  to  take.  All  foreign  transfer  students  who  enter  with  4.6  or  more 
semester  hours  of  credit  in  freshman  rhetoric  are  required  to  take  the  Qualifying  Examina- 
tion in  Englisli  given  for  foreign  students  unless  they  have  received  an  "A"  or  "B"  in  a 
course  equivalent  to  Rhetoric  102,  in  which  case  they  automatically  are  exempt  and  have 
met  the  graduation  requirements  in  English. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

In  a  beginning  course  in  a  foreign  language,  no  credit  is  accepted  toward  graduation 
for  the  first  semester  unless  the  second  semester  or  a  more  advanced  course  is  passed.  Credit 
in  University  courses  taken  to  remove  high  sciiool  entrance  deficiencies  is  not  counted  in 
the  total  hours  reciuired  for  graduation,  but  may,  at  the  discretion  of  tiie  dean  of  the 
student's  college,  l)e  accepted  in  partial  or  complete  satisfaction  of  the  foreign  language 
re(]uirement  for  liie  degree.  (See  also  statement  concerning  foreign  language  placement 
and  proficiency  tests  on  page  69.) 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Klicctive  for  all  undergraduate  students  entering  tlie  University  on  or  after  June  1, 
1961,  a  minimum  of  six  hours  each  in  the  humanities,  tlie  social  sciences,  and  the  natural 
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sciences,  will  be  required  for  graduation  in  all  curricula.  Approved  sequences  of  courses 
should  be  distributed  over  at  least  tliree  years.  Upon  request,  the  individual  colleges  will 
provide  the  student  with  a  list  of  courses  acceptable  in  his  curriculum  for  this  purpose. 

Thesis 

If  a  thesis  is  to  be  submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  a  bachelor's 
degree,  the  subject  must  be  announced  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  of  insruction  in  the 
first  semester  of  the  student's  senior  year.  The  completed  thesis  on  regulation  paper  must 
be  presented  to  the  dean  of  the  proper  college.  The  work  must  be  done  under  the  direction 
of  a  professor  in  the  department  concerned  and  must  be  in  the  line  of  the  curriculum  from 
which  the  degree  is  expected.  A  maximum  of  ten  hours  of  credit  in  thesis  work  may  be 
counted  toward  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Correspondence   and   Extramural   Study 

A  limited  amount  of  credit  in  correspondence  and  extramural  study,  as  explained  on 
page  79,  may  be  counted  toward  graduation  in  some  colleges. 

Second  Bachelor's   Degree 

A  student  who  has  received  one  bachelor's  degree  may  receive  a  second  bachelor's 
degree,  provided  that  all  specified  requirements  for  both  degrees  are  fully  met,  and  pro- 
vided also  that  the  curricidum  offered  for  the  second  degree  includes  at  least  thirty  se- 
mester hours  not  counted  for  the  first  degree. 

Candidates  for  a  second  bachelor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois  must  meet 
the  same  residence  requirement  as  for  the  first  degree.  If  any  of  the  first  three  years  of 
credit  has  been  transferred  from  another  institution,  the  student  must  spend  the  last  year 
(two  semesters,  or  the  equivalent),  earning  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  in  unin- 
terrupted residence  on  the  Urbana  campus.  Only  those  courses  which  are  acceptable  toward 
the  degree  sought  may  be  coimted  in  satisfying  the  above  minimum  recjuirements.  This 
includes  the  thirty  additional  hours  required  for  the  second  degree. 

ACADEMIC  HONORS 

Recognition  for  superior  academic  achievement  at  the  University  of  Illinois  is  given 
both  by  the  University  and  by  the  student's  own  college  and  department.  To  be  considered 
for  such  recognition  in  any  given  semester,  the  student  must  qualify  as  a  full-time  student, 
defined  as  follows: 

A  full-li>ni'  student  must  complete  twelve  academic  hours,  excluding  service  courses  in 
physical  education,  basic  military  courses,  courses  with  excused  or  deferred  grades,  and 
courses  completed  by  means  of  an  examijiatioyi  in  which  a  grade  of  Pass  is  recorded. 

Graduation  with   Honors 

Each  college,  with  the  approval  of  the  University  Senate  and  the  Board  of  .Trustees, 
prescribes  the  conditions  under  which  candidates  for  its  degrees  may  be  recommended  for 
graduation  with  honors.  Detailed  information  concerning  the  requirements  for  graduation 
with  honors  is  included  in  the  sections  of  this  catalog  applying  to  the  individual  colleges 
and  departments.  These  distinctions  are  noted  on  the  student's  baccalaureate  diploma,  on 
his  permanent  University  record,  on  official  transcripts  of  his  credits,  and  in  the  commence- 
ment program.  Students  who  have  earned  honors  at  graduation  have  a  distinct  competitive 
advantage  when  applying  for  graduate  fellowships  and  other  awards,  and  in  obtaining 
good  professional  positions. 

Honors   Day  Recognition 

In  the  spring  of  each  year,  the  University  holds  a  convocation  of  students  and  members 
of  the  faculty,  with  an  address  by  a  distinguished  speaker,  to  give  public  recognition  to 
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its  superior  students.  The  printed  program  is  designated  the  Honors  Day  Book  and  con- 
tains the  names  of  all  students  receiving  University  recognition,  as  well  as  the  names  of 
the  current  recipients  of  prizes  and  awards  for  undergraduates. 

Students  whose  names  are  printed  in  the  Honors  Day  Book  as  receiving  University 
recognition  are  those  who  have  been  on  the  Dean's  List  (see  below)  of  their  college  for  all 
semesters  in  which  they  were  enrolled  in  the  University  since  the  last  Honors  Day  Con- 
vocation. "Honors  Day  Recognition  (year)"  is  recorded  on  the  student's  official  University 
record. 

UNIVERSITY  HONORS  PROGRAMS 

Successful  performance  for  one  year  as  an  Edmund  J.  James  Scholar  is  recognized  by 
the  University  Faculty  Honors  Council.  This  recognition  is  made  by  an  appropriate  typo- 
graphical sign  beside  the  student's  name  in  the  Honors  Day  Book,  and  is  recorded  on  the 
student's  University  record  as  "Edmund  J.  James  Scholar  (year)."  This  program  is  described 
on  page  76. 

UNIVERSITY  HONORS:  THE  BRONZE  TABLET 

Sustained  academic  achievement  is  recognized  by  inscribing  the  student's  name  on  the 
Bronze  Tablet  which  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  main  library.  To  be  eligible,  a  student  must: 

1.  Have  at  least  a  4.5  cumulative  grade  average  for  all  work  taken  at  the  University 
through  the  semester  prior  to  his  graduation,  excluding  grades  in  required  service 
courses  in  physical  education. 

2.  Rank,  on  the  basis  of  his  cumulative  average,  in  the  top  three  per  cent  of  the  students 
in  his  college  who  will  graduate  when  he  does. 

If  the  student  is  a  transfer,  he  must: 

1.  Have  earned  forty  or  more  semester  hours  at  the  University  of  Illinois  prior  to  the 
semester  of  his  graduation. 

2.  Have  a  University  of  Illinois  cumulative  average  and  a  total  cumulative  average  as 
high  as  the  lowest  one  listed  for  eligible  students  in  his  college  who  have  completed 
all  of  their  work  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

THE  DEAN'S  LIST 

The  name  of  every  full-time  student  (as  defined  above)  who  has  achieved  a  grade  aver- 
age of  4.0  or  better  for  a  given  semester  is  placed  on  a  list  prepared  for  the  dean  of  his 
college.  This  list  is  publicized  within  the  University  and  is  sent  to  the  Office  of  Public 
Information  for  distribution  to  news  agencies  throughout  the  state.  Names  of  James 
Scholars  are  preceded  by  an  appropriate  typographical  sign. 

Prizes  and  Awards 

Competitive  prizes,  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  miscellaneous  awards,  which  are 
offered  to  students  in  the  University,  are  listed  according  to  the  colleges  or  departments 
conducting  the  competitions. 

GENERAL  COMPETITIONS 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  Prize.  The  national  organization  of  Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  honor 
society  for  freshman  women,  gives  a  book  each  year  to  the  Alpha  Lambda  Delta  senior 
woman  who  achieves  the  highest  scholastic  average  for  seven  semesters  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Certificates  of  award  are  given  to  the  senior  women  maintaining  the  Alpha 
Lambda  Delta  average  for  seven  semesters. 

H.  R.  Brahana  Prize.  A  fund  has  been  established  in  the  University  of  Illinois  Founda- 
tion in  acknowledgement  of  the  contributions  to  the  University  and  to  the  Department  of 
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Mathematics  by  H.  R.  Brahana,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Emeritus.  Income  from  the 
fund  is  used  each  October  to  award  a  prize  of  $100  to  an  undergraduate  within  one  year 
of  a  bachelor's  degree  in  recognition  of  outstanding  performance  in  mathematics.  The 
recipient  is  selected  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

Bryan  Prize.  In  1898,  ^V'illiam  Jennings  Bryan  gave  to  the  University  the  sum  of  .S2.50, 
from  the  interest  on  which  a  prize  of  .S.50  is  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  a  topic  relating 
to  the  science  of  government.  The  contest  is  open  to  all  undergraduate  students.  The  essay 
mav  not  be  less  than  3,000  nor  more  than  6,000  words  in  length,  and  must  be  left  at  the 
office  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  not  later  than  the  second  Wednesday  in  May. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  essav  be  on  some  phase  of  .\merican  government  and  that  con- 
testants confer  with  the  Department  of  Political  Science  as  to  the  selection  of  a  topic. 
The  prize  is  ordinarily  offered  every  fifth  year.  It  will  be  offered  next  in  1972. 

Chi  Omega  Prize.  Omicron  chapter  of  Chi  Omega  offers  annually  a  prize  of  .1525  to  the 
senior  woman  who  has  consistently  done  the  most  outstanding  work  in  the  field  of  political 
science. 

Thomas  Arkle  Clark  Prize.  The  freshman  honor  society.  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  gives  each  year 
a  prize  of  S25  to  the  sophomore  member  of  Phi  Eta  Sigma  who  has  attained  the  highest 
scholastic  average  for  his  first  three  semesters  in  the  University.  The  prize  is  awarded  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  grades  are  available  for  the  first  semester.  In  case  two  men  have 
the  same  average,  other  factors  are  considered,  such  as  extracurricular  activities  and 
outside  work. 

English  Poetry  Prize.  The  Department  of  English  offers  a  prize  of  $25  for  an  award- 
winning  poem  or  group  of  poems  written  by  an  undergraduate  student.  The  award  may  be 
withheld  in  any  year  if  no  production  is  found  worthy  of  a  prize. 

Follett  Poetry  Prize.  The  Department  of  English  offers  a  prize  of  SlOO  for  the  best 
poem  or  group  of  poems  written  during  the  year  by  an  undergraduate  student.  Thp  award 
may  be  withheld  in  any  year  if  no  production  is  found  worthy  of  a  prize. 

Thacher  Howland  Guild  Memorial  Prize.  The  Department  of  English  offers  a  prize  of 
S25  for  the  best  play  of  the  year  written  by  an  undergraduate  student.  The  award  may  be 
withheld  in  any  year  if  no  production  is  found  worthy  of  a  prize. 

George  HufF  Certificates  of  Award.  The  University  of  Illinois  Alumni  Association  pre- 
sents annually  framed  certificates  of  award  for  proficiency  in  scholarship  and  athletics. 
Each  student  earning  a  varsity  letter  in  any  sport  and  who  achieves  a  scholastic  average  of 
at  least  4.0  for  two  consecutive  semesters  is  eligible.  These  awards  are  presented  by  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Alumni  Association  between  halves  of  the  final  home  basketball 
game. 

Illini  Mothers  Association  Book  Awards.  In  recognition  of  outstanding  academic 
achievements,  the  .\ssociation  donates  a  book  or  books  to  the  high  school  library  of  each 
first  semester  freshman  achieving  a  5.0  average. 

Intercollegiate  Conference  Medal.  The  Intercollegiate  Conference,  through  its  faculty 
representative  at  each  conference  institution,  awards  annually  a  medal  to  the  student  in 
the  graduating  class  who  has  attained  the  greatest  proficiency  in  athletics  and  in  scholastic 
work. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  Awards.  The  local  chapter  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  national  all-university 
scholastic  honor  society,  gives  two  annual  awards  of  $200,  one  to  a  junior  and  one  to  a 
senior  member  of  the  local  chapter.  The  students  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  ability, 
character,  and  need.  Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  local  secretary  of  the  society 
early  in  the  second  semester. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  (Sparks  Memorial)  Fellowships.  Four  fellowships  of  $2,500  each,  for 
graduate  study  in  any  .'American  institution  of  recognized  standing,  are  awarded  annually 
by  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  national  all-university  scholastic  honor  society,  in  competitions  open  to 
members  of  the   society   in   any   American   college  or  university   where  a   chapter  of  the 
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society  exists.  The  recipients  are  selected  by  a  national  board  from  candidates  recommended 
by  the  local  chapters.  Prospective  candidates  should  file  their  applications  with  the  local 
secretary  of  the  society  early  in  the  second  semester. 

Thrift  Essay  Prize.  The  income  from  a  fund  established  in  1918  by  the  committee  for 
the  sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps  in  Illinois  is  available  for  prizes  for  essays  on  thrift.  Any 
student  in  the  University  who  has  had  a  course  in  the  principles  of  economics  is  eligible 
to  compete.  The  essays  deal  with  some  aspect  of  thrift,  as  designated  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Economics,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  contest  and  who  announces  the 
conditions  of  the  contest. 

Leah  Fullenwider  Trelease  Memorial  Award.  Prizes  are  awarded  for  tlie  best  short 
stories  submitted  to  the  Department  of  English  by  undergraduate  students  from  the 
Urbana  or  Chicago  campus  of  the  University.  Funds  are  derived  from  gifts  of  friends  of  the 
late  Leah  Fullenwider  Trelease.  First  prize  is  $60,  and  second  prize,  $30. 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Alpha  Zeta  Award.  Each  year  the  name  of  the  freshman  in  the  College  of  .Agriculture 
who  makes  the  highest  grade  average  for  both  semesters  is  inscribed  on  the  Alpha  Zeta 
plaque  in  the  Agriculture  Library. 

Wilbur  H.  Coultas  Memorial  Award.  Income  from  a  fund  established  in  memory  of 
the  late  Wilbur  H.  Coultas,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  the  Class  of  1923, 
is  awarded  as  a  prize  to  an  outstanding  graduating  senior  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
The  name  of  the  winner  is  inscribed  on  a  memorial  plaque  in  the  Agriculture  Library. 

William  H.  Danforth  Fellowship  Award.  Given  annually  to  the  outstanding  freshman 
and  junior  students  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  The  two  freshman  awards  cover 
the  cost  of  a  two-week  leadership  training  program  at  Camp  Minawanca,  Michigan.  In 
addition  to  two  weeks  at  Camp  Minawanca,  the  junior  winners  spend  two  weeks  in  St. 
Louis  and  vicinity  visiting  research  laboratories,  experimental  farms,  and  the  manufactin- 
ing  plant  of  the  Ralston  Purina  Company. 

C.  J.  Elliott  Memorial  Award.  Income  from  a  fund  established  in  memory  of  the  late 
C.  J.  Elliott,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  the  Class  of  1912,  is  awarded  as  a 
prize  to  an  outstanding  senior  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Forest  Products  Research  Society  Outstanding  Student  Award.  Each  year  the  Midwest 
Section  of  FPRS  presents  a  one-year  membership  to  two  seniors,  one  junior,  and  one 
junior  or  sophomore  in  the  wood  technology  and  utilization  curriculum  wlio  have  ex- 
celled in  scholarship  and  show  superior  professional  attributes. 

Gamma  Sigma  Delta  Prize.  Each  year  the  senior  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who 
ranks  highest  in  scholarship,  on  the  basis  of  a  minimum  of  four  semesters  of  work  in 
residence  in  the  University,  has  his  name  inscribed  on  the  Gamma  Sigma  Delta  plaque  in 
the  Agriculture  Library. 

Home  Economics  Club  Award.  Each  year  the  name  of  the  freshman  in  home  economics 
who  makes  the  highest  grade  average  is  engraved  on  a  plaque  provided  by  the  Home 
Economics  Club. 

National  Block  and  Bridle  Merit  Trophy  Award.  A  plaque  is  presented  annually  to 
the  outstanding  senior  in  the  animal  science  major,  based  on  scholarship  and  student 
activities. 

Omicron  Nu  Plaque.  Each  year  the  name  of  the  senior  in  home  economics  who  ranks 
highest  in  scholarship  is  inscribed  on  the  Omicron  Nu  plaque  which  hangs  in  Bevier  Hall. 

Society  of  American  Foresters  Outstanding  Senior  Award.  The  Central  States  Section, 
SAF,  annually  awards  a  one-year  membership  and  an  official  Society  tie  pin  to  the  senior 
in  the  forest  production  curriculum  who  has  excelled  scholastically  and  shows  superior 
promise  professionally. 
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Xi  Sigma  Pi  Outstanding  Freshman  Award.  The  forestry  student  with  the  highest 
scholastic  record  receives  a  doul^le-bitted  cruiser's  ax  with  an  engraved  brass  plate  on  the 
helve  from  Alpha  Alpha  chapter. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AIR  FORCE  AEROSPACE  STUDIES 

Air  Force  Association  Award.  A  medal  is  presented  to  tlie  outstanding  senior  cadet  in 
the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C. 

American  Legion  Awards.  The  Illinois  Department  of  the  American  Legion  awards  a 
medal  to  the  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  cadet  with  the  highest  military 
theory  average  for  the  current  school  year. 

American  Legion  Auxiliary  Awards.  The  Illinois  Department  of  the  American  Legion 
.\u\iliarv  makes  an  a^\■ard  of  S50  to  the  retiring  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  Cadet  Commander. 

Unit  No.  24  of  Champaign  presents  a  $10  award  to  the  best-drilled  second-year  Air 
Force  cadet. 

Unit  Xo.  71  of  Urlaana  presents  a  $25  bond  to  the  most  outstanding  First  Sergeant  of 
the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  Cadet  Wing. 

Armed  Forces  Communications  and  Electronics  Association  Award.  A  gold  medal  is 
awarded  to  the  outstanding  senior  in  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  enrolled  in  the  electrical 
engineering    curriculum    and    majoring    in    communications    or    electronics    engineering. 

Chi  Gamma  Iota  Award.  Alpha  chapter  of  Chi  Gamma  Iota,  national  veteran's 
scholastic  honorary  society,  annually  makes  an  award  to  the  outstanding  R.O.T.C.  jiuiior 
student  of  all  military  services  on  the  basis  of  excellence  in  scholarship,  both  academic 
and  military. 

Chicago  Tribune  Awards.  The  Chicago  Tribune  awards  two  gold  medals  to  outstand- 
ing juniors   and    two   siher   medals   to   outstanding  sophomores  of   the  Cadet  Air   Wing. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Award.  The  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution   presents  a   ring   to   the   outstanding  Squadron   Commander  for  the  year. 

Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  Award.  The  Department  of  Illinois, 
Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  presents  a  medal  to  the  sophomore  with 
the  highest  military  grade  average. 

Prdfessor  of  Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies  Cup.  The  Professor  of  Air  Force  Aerospace 
Studies  awards  a  cup  to  the  outstanding  squadron  commander  of  the  .\ir  Force  R.O.T.C. 
Cadet  ^^'ing. 

Reserve  Officers'  Association  Medal.  The  Cook  County  Chapter  annually  awards  a 
medal  to  the  outstanding  third-year  student.  Selection  is  based  upon  excellence  in  scholar- 
ship and  achievement  in  leadership. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Award.  The  Illinois  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  presents  a  medal  to  the  basic  corps  cadet  maintaining  the  best 
military  appearance  and  bearing  throughout  the  year. 

University  Gold  Medal.  The  Trustees  annually  provide  a  gold  medal  to  be  awarded 
to  the  cadet  selected  to  be  Air  Force  Wing  Commander  for  the  coming  year. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Award.  The  Illinois  Department  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  awards  a  watch,  a  silver  citizenship  medal, 
and  a  certificate  of  merit  to  the  outstanding  Group  Commander. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Auxiliary  Award.  A  medal  and  a  S25 
bond  are  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Arnold  Air  Society  Squadron  who  lias  made  the 
most  valuable  contriljutions  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  organization. 

Woman's  Relief  Corps  Tablet.  The  names  of  the  senior  cadets  of  the  Air  force.  Army, 
and  Navy   R.O.T.C.   who   have  excelled  in  scholarship  are  inscribed  on   a  bronze  tablet. 
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COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi  Scholarship  Medallion.  Epsilon  chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  a 
professional  fraternity  in  commerce,  awards  annually  a  scholarship  medallion  and  §25  to  a 
male  student  pursuing  a  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Commcice  and  Business  Administra- 
tion. The  recipient  must  he  a  student  in  the  senior  class  who  has  completed  three  full 
years  of  academic  work  in  the  college;  his  scholastic  average  for  the  first  six  semesters  in 
the  college  must  he  at  least  4.5;  he  must  he  active  in  various  campus  organizations  as 
evidenced  hy  recommendations  from  the  faculty  advisers  of  the  respective  activities;  he 
must  possess  qualities  of  leadership  as  demonstrated  by  offices  held  in  the  various  organiza- 
tions and  by  successful  completion  of  beneficial  projects  under  his  responsibility;  he  must 
have  commendable  personality  as  judged  by  a  commerce  faculty  board  appointed  by  the 
local  chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  to  administer  the  award.  The  name  of  the  winner  is 
engraved  on  a  scholarship  tablet  on  display  in  David  Kinley  Hall. 

Delta  Sigma  Pi  Key.  The  Illinois  chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Pi,  professional  fraternity, 
annually  awards  a  key  to  the  male  student  graduating  from  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration  with  the  highest  four-year  scholastic  average. 

Haskins  and  Sells  Foundation  Award.  The  Haskins  and  Sells  Foundation  has  estab- 
lished an  annual  award  of  $500  for  a  junior  student  majoring  in  accounting  who  is  selected 
hy   a    committee   of   the   faculty   on   the   basis  of  demonstrated   excellence   in   accounting. 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 

Alpha  Delta  Sigma  Plaque.  Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  national  professional  advertising 
fraternity,  selects  and  recognizes  the  outstanding  junior  in  the  College  of  Communications 
each  year.  The  selectee's  name  is  engraved  on  a  wall  plaque  for  permanent  display  in 
Gregory  Hall. 

Journalism  Alumni  Memorial  Award.  An  award  of  SI 00  to  an  outstanding  student 
in  the  College  of  Communications  for  scholarship,  character,  and  professional  achievement 
as  demonstrated  during  his  junior  year. 

Dudley  McAllister  Memorial  Award.  Given  annually  to  the  student  in  the  College 
of  Communications  giving  evidence  of  the  most  promise  in  the  reporting  of  public  affairs. 

Harold  Gustave  Roettger  Memorial  Award.  An  award  is  made  annually  to  an  out- 
standing graduating  senior  in  Communications  who  is  a  member  of  the  journalism  honorary 
fiaternity.  Kappa  Tau  .Alpha.  The  award,  based  on  academic  record,  may  be  given  to  a 
man  or  a  woman. 

St.  Louis  Advertising  Club  Award.  Two  outstanding  students  in  the  advertising  pro- 
gram each  year,  one  man  and  one  woman,  are  selected  for  an  award  by  the  St.  Louis 
Advertising  Club.  The  students  so  honored  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  ad- 
vertising aptitude,  and  citizenship. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Certificates.  Each  year  the  national  journalism  fraternity,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  awards  certificates  to  the  upper  5  per  cent  of  the  graduating  class  in  the  College 
of  Communications.  Also,  a  special  citation  of  achievement  is  awarded  to  the  outstanding 
man  in  the  class,  selected  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  character,  and  journalistic  compe- 
tence. His  name  is  engraved  on  a  wall  plaque  for  permanent  display  in  Gregory  Hall. 

Theta  Sigma  Phi  Award.  The  outstanding  woman  in  the  graduating  cla.ss  is  selected 
each  year  by  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  woman's  profcs-sional  journalism  fraternity,  and  is  awarded 
a  certificate  of  achievement.  Her  name  is  engraved  on  a  wall  plaque  for  permanent  display 
in  Gregory  Hall. 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  Award.  Alpha  chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi  offers  annually  an  award 
of  $100  to  an  outstanding  senior  in  the  Clollege  of  Ethication.  Tlic  award  is  granted  to  a 
student  of  high  character  who  has  exhibited  unusual  proficiency  in  student  teaching  and 
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who  has  attained  superior  scholarship  in  his  field  of  specialization  and  high  scholarship  in 
all  his  I'niversity  work.  The  name  of  the  recipient  is  engraved  on  a  plaque  hung  in  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 


COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Air  Conditioning,  Refrigeration,  and  Heating  Award.  The  Air  Conditioning,  Heat- 
ing, and  Ventilating  Magazine  a^vards  the  Handbook  of  Air  Conditioning,  Heating,  and 
Ventilating  to  a  senior  who  has  displayed  outstanding  interest  and  proficiency  in  the  area 
of  environmental  control.  The  selection  is  made  by  the  faculty,  and  the  recipient's  name 
is  placed  on  a  plaque  located  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Building,  and  a  certificate  is 
given  to  each  winner. 

American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  Awards.  A  two-year  technical 
membership  in  the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  is  awarded  to  the 
graduating  aeronautical  and  astronautical  engineering  senior  with  the  highest  scholastic 
average,  and  a  two-year  technical  membership  in  the  Institute  is  awarded  to  the  graduating 
aeronautical  and  astronautical  engineering  senior  for  the  best  seminar  paper  delivered 
before  the  student  organization.  The  winner  of  the  latter  is  determined  by  the  vote  of 
the  organization. 

American  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers  Award.  The  Land  of  Lincoln  Chapter 
(senior  chapter)  of  the  American  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers  awards  a  plaque  each 
spring  to  the  outstanding  industrial  engineering  student.  Selection  of  the  recipient  is  based 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  and  liaison  senior  member.  Scholastic  standing, 
active  membership  in  the  student  chapter  of  the  .American  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers, 
and  other  extracurricidar  activities   are  considered  by  the  judges  in  making  this  award. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers'  Student  Technical  Paper 
Writing  Contest.  Competition  is  open  to  all  student  associates  of  the  Institute,  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate.  The  Chicago  Section  offers  cash  prizes  of  .flOO  and  $50,  and 
books,  for  the  best  papers  among  colleges  in  this  section.  The  best  papers  from  local 
sections  throughout  the  country  are  judged  for  national  prizes. 

American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  Honor  Awards.  Honor  Award  Keys  of  the 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  are  given  to  the  junior  and  senior  students 
in  the  professional  curricula  who  are  members  of  the  student  branch  and  who  have 
demonstrated  high  scholastic  ability  while  participating  in  professional  societies,  student 
government,  and  other  organizations.  One  award  may  be  granted  for  each  twenty-five 
members  of  the  student  branch  society. 

American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  (Chicago  Chapter)  Honored  Member 
Scholarship  Award.  An  award  of  .IJIOO  is  made  annually  in  the  name  of  an  honored  member 
of  the  Chicago  chapter  of  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  to  a  sophomore 
or  junior  student  enrolled  in  agricultural  engineering.  The  winner's  name  and  the  name 
of  the  honored  member  are  engraved  on  a  plaque  located  in  the  Agricultural  Engineering 
Building.  The  student  to  receive  the  award  is  chosen  by  the  honored  member  and  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Chicago  chapter  from  a  slate  of  three  students  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering  Awards  Committee.  The  basis  of  the  award 
is  financial  need,  extracurricular  activities,  excellence  of  scholarship,  and  character.  No 
student  may  receive  the  award  more  than  once. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  Awards.  The  awards  consist  of  dues  for  the  first 
year  for  associate  membership  in  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  an  associate 
member's  badge,  and  a  certificate.  The  Central  Illinois  Section  presents  awards  in  April 
to  three  graduating  civil  engineering  students  selected  from  the  graduating  classes  of 
February.  June,  and  August  of  the  current  year.  The  Illinois  Section  presents  awards  in 
May  to  two  graduating  civil  engineering  students  selected  from  the  same  graduating  classes. 
Students  are  selected  who  have  attained  high  scholarship  and  who  have  been  active  in 
promoting  the  affairs  of  the  student  chapter  at  the  University. 
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American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  Prizes.  This  Society  offers  annually  five 
prizes  of  SIO  to  SSO  for  the  best  papers  prepared  by  senior  student  members  of  the  Society 
as  judged  in  regional  competitions.  This  Society  also  offers  annually  five  prizes  of  $25 
to  .S200  to  the  students  preparing  the  best  papers  on  a  selected  topic  in  a  nationally 
conducted  competition. 

The  student  branch  of  the  Society  awards  a  merit  certificate  to  a  student  for  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  Society  and  also  to  all  students  participating  in  the  regional  competition. 

Ira  O.  Baker  Prizes.  Dr.  Ira  O.  Baker,  late  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Head 
of  the  Department,  1878-1915,  endowed  two  prizes  for  the  two  top-ranking  senior  students 
in  civil  engineering.  These  awards,  presented  each  spring  and  amoimting  to  $100  and  $50, 
respectively,  are  based  primarily  on  excellence  of  scholarship  and  secondarily  on  personal 
cjualities  and  professional  activity.  The  names  of  the  winners  in  each  year  are  placed  on  a 
bronze  tablet  located  near  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  and  a  special 
certificate  is  given  to  each  winner. 

M.  T.  Dural  Undergraduate  Research  Prize.  This  prize  of  $100  is  awarded  to  an 
imdergraduate  student  in  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  who  is  judged  to  have  pre- 
pared the  outstanding  research  report  or  project  for  Civil  Engineering  297,  Special  Prob- 
lems, Civil  Engineering  299,  Thesis,  or  for  some  other  departmental  research  program. 
Imagination  and  creativity  are  given  consideration  in  making  the  award,  as  well  as  the 
general  quality  of  the  project  and  the  contribution  of  the  student  in  completing  the  study. 
The  prize  was  endowed  by  the  family  of  the  late  Melih  T.  Dural,  a  1957  graduate  in  civil 
engineering. 

Eta  Kappa  Nu  Award.  The  University  of  Illinois  chapter  (Alpha)  of  Eta  Kappa  Nu, 
national  honorary  fraternity,  selects  and  recognizes  the  most  outstanding  senior  electrical 
engineer  each  year.  The  selectee's  name  is  engiaved  on  a  wall  plaque  for  permanent  display 
in    the    Electrical    Engineering   Building   and   he   is   awarded   an   engineering   handbook. 

Edward  S.  Eraser  Award.  A  fund  has  been  established  in  the  University  of  Illinois 
Foundation  by  Edward  S.  Eraser,  Civil  Engineering,  Class  of  1939.  The  income  from  this 
fund  is  used  for  an  annual  award  of  SlOO  to  an  outstanding  graduating  senior  in  general 
engineering.  The  award  is  based  on  high  scholarship  and  participation  in  l^niversity 
activities.  The  names  of  the  winners  each  year  are  placed  on  a  bronze  plaque  located  in 
the  Transportation  Building,  and  an  inscribed  plaque  is  given  to  each  winner. 

Hamilton  Watch  Company  Award.  An  engraved  Hamilton  watch  is  presented  annually 
by  the  Hamilton  Watch  Company  to  the  senior  in  engineering  who  has  most  successfully 
combined  proficiency  in  his  major  field  of  study  with  notable  achievements  in  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities. 

Honeywell  Award.  The  aim  of  this  award  is  to  recognize  and  reward  distinguished 
individual  performance  and  leadership  in  engineering  at  the  undergraduate  level.  The 
selection  may  be  for  unusual  ability  in  one  or  more  areas  such  as  an  outstanding  technical 
paper,  laboratory  project,  significant  accomplishment  in  a  technical  or  professional  society, 
or  for  scholarship.  The  student  selected  each  year  has  his  name  and  year  inscribed  on  a 
bronze  plaque  and  receives  a  check  for  $200  and  a  sterling  siher  tray  with  engraving  similar 
to  the  placjue. 

Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers  Award.  The  Institute  of  Electrical 
and  Electronics  Engineers  makes  an  annual  award  to  an  oiUstanding  senior  in  electrical 
engineering.  The  award  is  based  on  activities  in  the  Institute's  student  branch,  student 
papers,  original  work,  and  scholarship.  The  award  consists  of  a  certificate  provided  by  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers  Headquarters  and  signed  bv  the  president 
of  the  Institute,  together  with  a  nontransfcral)le  voucher  wliich  when  presented  with  the 
students  application  for  transfer  entitles  the  recipient  to  his  first  year's  dues  as  Associate 
Member  or  Member. 

Harvey  H.  Jordan  Award.  A  fund  lias  been  establislicd  in  ihc  Univer.sity  of  Illinois 
Ff)undation  to  honor  Harvey  H.  Jordan  who  served  many  years  as  Professor  and  .A.ssociate 
Dean  of  tlie  College  of  Engineering.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  used  for  an  award  for 
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an   outstanding   senior   in    the   College   of   Engineering.    The   selection    is  based   on    high 
scholastic  standing  and  character. 

E.  W.  Lehmann  Award.  This  award  was  established  to  honor  E.  W.  Lehmann,  Pro- 
fessor of  Agricultural  Engineering  and  Head  of  the  Department,  1921-1955.  The  award 
of  S50  to  .1575  is  presented  each  spring  to  a  student  in  agricultural  engineering,  and  is  based 
on  excellence  of  scholarship,  personal  qualities,  and  professional  activity. 

O.  A.  Leutwiler  Award.  In  honor  of  O.  A.  Leutwiler.  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering and  Head  of  the  Department,  1934—1945,  funds  have  been  made  available  for  an 
annual  award  of  $50  to  a  senior  student  in  mechanical  or  industrial  engineering.  The 
award  is  based  on  scholarship,  personal  qualities,  and  professional  and  cultural  activities. 
The  names  of  the  winners  each  year  are  placed  on  a  plaque  located  in  the  Mechanical 
Engineering  Building,  and  a  certificate  is  given  to  each  winner. 

Machinery  Award.  The  Machinery  magazine  awards  a  machinery  handbook  and  a 
subscription  to  Machinery  magazine  to  a  senior  who  has  displayed  outstanding  interest  and 
proficiency  in  the  area  of  machine  design.  The  selection  is  made  by  the  machine  design 
faculty.  The  recipient's  name  is  placed  on  a  plaque  located  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering 
Building  and  he  is  given  a  certificate. 

H.  L.  Marcus-L.  B.  Phillips  Award.  This  award  has  been  established  by  Michael 
Phillips,  General  Engineering,  Class  of  1963,  and  his  wife,  Judith  Ann  (Marcus)  Phillips, 
in  honor  of  their  fathers  who,  like  other  fathers,  have  Ijeen  the  inspiration  of  their  sons 
and  daughters  throughout  their  college  years.  A  prize  award  of  $100  is  given  annually  to 
an  outstanding  senior  in  general  engineering  in  recognition  of  scholarship,  character,  and 
activities.  The  names  of  the  winners  each  year  are  placed  on  a  bronze  plaque  located  in 
the  Transportation  Building  and  an  inscribed  plaque  is  given  to  each  winner. 

Morrow  Award.  The  Morrow  Award,  honoring  the  sophomore  civil  engineering  stu- 
dent with  the  highest  scholastic  average,  is  presented  each  spring  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  chapter  (.\lpha)  of  Chi  Epsilon,  national  honorary  civil  engineering  fraternity. 
The  recipient's  name  is  engraved  on  a  wall  plaque  for  permanent  display  in  the  Civil 
Engineering  Student  Lounge  in  Engineering  Hall.  He  is  presented  with  an  engineering 
handbook.  The  award  is  named  for  the  late  Frank  M.  Morrow,  Class  of  1935,  president  of 
Chi  Epsilon  during  his  senior  year. 

Pi  Tau  Sigma  Award.  The  University  of  Illinois  Alpha  chapter  of  Pi  Tau  Sigma, 
national  mechanical  engineering  honorary  fraternity,  selects  and  recognizes  the  most 
outstanding  sophomore  in  mechanical  engineering  each  year.  The  recipient's  name  is 
placed  on  a  plaque  located  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Building  and  he  is  awarded 
an  engineering  handbook  and  a  certificate. 

W.  H.  Rayner  Surveying  Award.  This  award  was  established  in  1960  to  honor 
\Villiara  H.  Rayner,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Emeritus,  by  gifts  of  money  from  the 
Society  of  Professional  Land  Surveyors  and  the  Illinois  Registered  Land  Surveyors  Associa- 
tion. The  award,  consisting  of  a  certificate  and  $30,  is  presented  each  spring  to  a  student 
in  civil  engineering  who  has  completed  the  required  courses  in  surveying  and  has  demon- 
strated an  interest  in  surveying  by  enrollment  in  elective  courses,  by  employment  part  time 
during  the  school  year  or  during  summers,  or  by  the  preparation  of  technical  papers  deal- 
ing with  surveying.  Over-all  scholarship  and  grades  in  the  surveying  courses  are  also 
considered  in  the  selection  of  the  winner. 

Lisle  Abbott  Rose  Memorial  Award.  Friends  of  Lisle  Abbott  Rose,  former  editor  in 
the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  and  Director  of  Public  Information  for  the  College  of 
Engineering,  have  established  a  fund  in  his  memory  from  which  an  award  of  approximately 
SlOO  is  made  annually  to  recognize  a  senior  student  in  engineering  who  most  nearly 
approaches  the  ideal  of  technical  excellence  combined  with  cultural  breadth,  depth,  and 
sensitivity.  In  addition,  the  recipient  is  given  a  small  individual  plaque  and  his  name  is 
added  to  the  permanent  memorial  which  hangs  in  Engineering  Hall  in  front  of  the 
Engineering  Library. 
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Fred  B.  Seely  Award.  In  honor  of  Fred  B.  Seely,  Professor  of  Theoretical  and  Applied 
Mechanics.  Emeritus,  and  Head  of  the  Department,  1934-1952,  funds  have  been  established 
for  an  annual  award  of  SI 00  to  a  senior  student  in  engineering  mechanics.  The  award  is 
based  on  scholarship,  personal  qualities,  and  professional  and  cultural  activities.  The 
names  of  the  winners  in  each  year  are  placed  on  a  bronze  plaque  located  in  Talbot  Labora- 
tory, and  a  certificate  of  award  is  given  to  each  winner. 

Tau  Beta  Pi  Fellowships.  Five  fellowships  of  approximately  SI. 500  each,  for  graduate 
studv  in  any  engineering  college  of  recognized  standing,  are  awarded  annually  by  Tau  Beta 
Pi,  national  engineering  honor  society,  in  competition  open  to  members  of  the  organization 
in  any  American  college  or  university  where  a  chapter  of  Tau  Beta  Pi  exists.  The  recipients 
are  selected  by  a  national  board  from  candidates  recommended  by  the  local  chapters. 
Prospective  candidates  should  file  their  applications  with  the  chairman  of  the  board 
prior  to  March  1 . 

Tau  Beta  Pi  Freshman  Award.  The  University  of  Illinois  chapter  (Alpha)  of  Tau 
Beta  Pi,  national  engineering  honor  society,  awards  a  prize  each  spring  to  the  sophomore 
engineering  student  with  the  most  outstanding  freshman  record.  The  award  is  based  on 
scholastic  average  in  the  freshman  year,  character,  and  professional  promise.  The  prize  is 
an  engraved  slide  rule  or  text  of  the  student's  choice. 

A.  L.  Thomas  Award.  This  award  is  presented  each  spring  to  the  junior  in  civil  engi- 
neering having  the  highest  academic  average  for  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  semesters  of 
work  completed  at  the  Universitv  of  Illinois.  This  award  was  endowed  by  Alfred  Benesch 
and  Associates,  Consulting  Engineers,  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  memory  of  their  late  partner. 
A.  L.  Thomas.  The  award  consists  of  a  certificate  and  .S35. 

C.  C.  Wiley  Traveling  Award.  In  honor  of  C.  C.  Wiley,  Professor  of  Highway  Engi- 
neering, Emeritus,  who  has  been  prominent  in  the  development  of  highway  and  traffic 
engineering  for  almost  half  a  century,  the  General  Paving  Foundation,  Champaign,  Illinois, 
provides  funds  for  an  annual  award  of  .SI, 200  to  a  senior  student  in  highway  engineering. 
The  award,  made  each  spring,  is  used  by  the  winner  for  travel  in  the  United  States  during 
the  summer  following  graduation  to  study  and  report  upon  highway  transportation  prob- 
lems in  the  various  states  visited.  The  award  is  based  upon  the  excellence  of  a  design 
project  in  the  senior  highway  design  course,  scholastic  standing,  personal  characteristics, 
and  demonstrated  interest  and  ability  to  profit  from  the  travel. 

COLLEGE  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

Allerton  American  Traveling  Scholarship.  Income  from  an  endowment  by  the  late 
Robert  Allerton  provides  funds  for  the  Department  of  Architecture  to  award  two  scholar- 
ships of  $500  each  to  be  used  for  summer  travel  and  study  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by  two 
juniors  in  the  history  of  architecture.  The  awards  are  made  to  those  whose  accomplish- 
ments indicate  superior  ability  in  this  area. 

Alpha  Rho  Chi  Medal.  Alpha  Rho  Chi,  national  architectural  fraternity,  provides 
a  bronze  medal  each  year  to  the  Department  of  Architecture  to  be  awarded  to  a  senior  who 
has  shown  ability  for  leadership  and  given  promise  of  professional  merit. 

Alschuler  Award.  This  award  is  presented  annually  to  the  student  in  the  Department 
of  Architecture  who  is  judged  to  have  contributed  the  best  article  to  the  department 
publication.  Objective,  during  the  year. 

American  Institute  of  Architects  Prizes.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects  awards 
annually  a  medal  and  a  book  to  the  senior  in  architecture  who  is  adjudged  outstanding  in 
.scholastic  achievement,  character,  and  promise  of  professional  ability,  and  a  book  to  the 
senior  in  architecture  who  is  ranked  second  in  these  categories. 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects'  Certificate.  A  certificate  of  merit  is  awarded 
each  year  to  a  graduating  senior  in  each  sciiool  accredited  by  the  .American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects.  In  nominating  candidates  for  this  award,  the  faculty  considers 
scholarship,  character,  ability,  and  attainment. 
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Bradley  and  Bradley  Award.  An  award  of  SI 00,  offered  each  semester  by  the  archi- 
tectural firm  of  Bradley  and  Bradley,  Rockford,  Illinois,  is  made  to  a  student  who  has 
demonstrated  ability  in  the  course  Architecture  337. 

Deeter-Ritchey  Award— Fontainebleau.  This  award  of  51,000  is  offered  annually  by  the 
architectural  firm  of  Deeter  and  Ritchey,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  to  defray  tuition 
expenses  and  travel  to  and  from  Fontainebleau,  France. 

Edward  C.  Earl  Prizes.  Income  from  an  endowment  bequeathed  by  Edward  C.  Earl 
is  used  for  imdergraduate  prizes  in  various  levels  of  architectural  design  and  architectural 
theory,  freehand  dra^ving,  structural  theory  and  design,  working  drawings,  and  for  a 
special  prize  for  summer  experience. 

Fields,  Coldman,  and  Magee  Scholarship.  An  annual  award  of  S300  is  presented  to  an 
undergraduate  student  in  architecture  who  has  excelled  in  design,  has  completed  his 
fourth  year,  and  has  attained  general  academic  excellence. 

Gargoyle  Awards.  Gargoyle  Society  annually  recognizes  two  freshmen  in  architecture, 
one  in  each  of  the  two  options,  who  rank  highest  scholastically.  Names  of  these  students 
are  permanently  inscribed  on  the  Gargoyle  plaque. 

Kate  Neal  Kinley  Memorial  Fellowship.  This  fellowship,  designed  to  promote  ad- 
vanced study  in  the  fine  arts,  was  established  in  memory  of  the  wife  of  a  former  president 
of  the  University  and  in  recognition  of  her  influence  in  promoting  these  and  similar 
interests.  This  fellowship  is  awarded  annually  to  enable  a  graduate  of  the  University,  or 
some  similar  institution  of  equal  educational  standing,  to  pursue  advanced  study  for  one 
year  at  home  or  abroad.  This  fellowship  is  not  open  to  students  of  architectural  con- 
struction, urban   planning,  or  landscape  architecture. 

Kivett  and  Myers  Award.  This  award  of  $100,  offered  each  semester  by  the  architectural 
firm  of  Kivett  and  Myers,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  is  made  to  a  senior  in  architecture  who 
has  displayed  exceptional  ability  on  the  "Terminal  Project"  in  architectural  design. 

Karl  Baptiste  Lohmann  Award.  Presented  annually  to  a  graduating  senior  in  urban 
planning  in  recognition  of  performance  as  a  student  and  professional  promise.  The  award 
is  named  for  Karl  B.  Lohmann,  Professor  of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  Emeritus,  who 
provided  the  leadership  in  professional  education  in  city  planning  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  for  more  than  thirty  years.  A  certificate  is  given  to  the  recipient. 

Frank  S.  and  Jennie  M.  Long  Traveling  Scholarship.  Income  from  a  bequest  provides 
S600  each  for  two  traveling  scholarships  for  summer  travel  and  study.  The  scholarships 
are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  ability,  character,  and  professional  promise  to  architecture 
students  who  will  return  for  at  least  one  semester  following  receipt  of  the  award  and  prior 
to  graduation. 

Motorola  Incorporated  Award.  To  recognize  outstanding  students  in  industrial  design. 
Motorola  Incorporated  has  established  two  awards  of  $500  each  for  seniors  in  this  cur- 
riculum. .Awards,  based  primarily  on  high  achievement  in  the  field,  are  made  to  students 
recommended  by  the  faculty. 

Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Alumnae  Award.  An  annual  award  of  §50  is  given  to  the  senior 
member  of  Epsilon  Xi  chapter  who  has  made  the  greatest  contribution  in  service  and 
scholarship  in  music.  If  there  is  no  cjualified  senior,  a  junior  may  be  chosen. 

Pi  Kappa  Lambda  Award.  The  initiation  fees  of  Pi  Kappa  Lambda,  national  honorary 
music  fraternity,  are  awarded  annually  by  Zeta  chapter  to  the  senior  student  in  music  who 
has  the  highest  scholastic  average. 

Plym  Fellowships.  Francis  J.  Plym,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1897,  endowed  two 
fellowships,  one  in  architecture  and  the  other  in  architectural  engineering,  with  stipends 
of  S3,000  each.  The  recipients  ordinarily  are  required  to  spend  six  months  in  study  abroad. 
A   third  fellowship  is  given   for  graduate  study  in  architecture  with  a  stipend  of  S2,500. 

Plym  Prizes.  Through  endowment  of  Francis  J.  Plym,  the  Department  of  .Architecture 
offers  annually  certain  prizes  for  undergraduate  work.  The  prizes  in  architectural  engi- 
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neering  represent  three  awards  to  those  senior  architectural  engineers  whose  work,  attitude, 
and  ability  are  judged  the  highest.  The  prize  for  summer  sketches  is  awarded  to  the  student 
who,  during  the  summer  vacation,  makes  the  most  interesting  and  best  freehand  sketches. 
The  prize  for  sketch  problems  is  offered  to  stimulate  better  development  of  sketch  problems 
during  the  year. 

Edward  Probst  Fellowship.  This  fellowship  for  graduate  study  in  architecture  was 
established  by  the  firm  of  Graham,  Anderson,  Probst  and  White,  Architects  and  Engineers, 
in  memory  of  one  of  the  founders  of  that  firm.  The  stipend  is  .52,500  to  S3,000,  plus 
tuition  and  fees,  and  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of  distinguished  achievement  in  under- 
graduate study  and  promise  of  success. 

Ricker  Prizes.  Gold  keys  are  awarded  annually  for  the  two  best  essays  on  some  phase 
of  the  history  of  architecture  by  students  registered  in  the  second  year  of  work  in  this 
subject.  The  prizes  are  given  by  Anthemios  chapter  of  Alpha  Rho  Chi  in  recognition  of  the 
distinguished  contributions  made  by  Dr.  Nathan  Clifford  Ricker,  who  for  fifty  years 
taught  the  history  of  architecture  in  the  University. 

Edward  L.  Ryerson  Traveling  Fellowship.  One  fellowship  open  to  senior  architecture 
students  and  one  fellowship  in  landscape  architecture  open  to  senior  and  graduate  students 
are  offered  each  year.  Each  fellowship  grants  a  stipend  of  S2,500  to  be  used  for  a  period  of 
approved  study  abroad  of  not  less  than  six  months'  duration. 

Scarab  Medals.  Scarab  architectural  fraternity  offers  bronze  medals  annually  for 
distinguished  achievement  in  the  lower  jiuiior  and  upper  junior  courses  in  architectural 
design  and  the  junior  course  in  site  planning  and  housing. 

Sigma  Alpha  Iota  Award.  The  Champaign-Urbana  aliimni  chapter  of  Sigma  Alpha 
Iota,  national  honorary  music  sorority,  provides  an  annual  award  of  $100  given  on  the 
basis  of  musicianship,  scholarship,  and  financial  need.  All  undergraduate  students  in  the 
School  of  Music  who  have  completed  at  least  two  semesters  of  work  are  eligible  to  apply. 
The  final  selection  is  based  upon  auditions  held  once  each  year. 

Simon-Rettberg  and  Garrison  Award.  Established  by  the  architectural  firm  of  this 
name  to  recognize  distinguished  accomplishment  in  the  areas  of  materials  and  methods  of 
construction  by  fifth-year  students  in  architecture.  The  award  is  $250. 

Max  O.  Urbahn  Fellowship.  Established  by  Mr.  Max  O.  Urbahn,  Architect,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  fellowship  is  for  graduate  study  in  architecture  in  tlie 
area  of  architectural  design  and  carries  a  stipend  of  $2,500  to  $3,000  plus  tuition  and  fees. 
It  is  made  on  the  basis  of  academic  record  and  potential  accomplishment. 

James  M.  White  Memorial  Prizes.  Income  from  the  James  M.  White  Memorial  Fund 
is  used  for  prizes  in  the  undergraduate  courses  in  materials  and  methods  of  construction, 
structural  elements  and  theory,  and  for  excellence  in  graduate  studies. 

Yasuo  Kuniyoshi  Memorial  Scholarship.  Awarded  for  a  full  summer  session  at  the 
Skowhegan  School  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Skowhegan,  Maine,  this  scholarship  covers 
board,  room  and  tuition.  Created  in  memory  of  the  painter  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi,  this  award 
is  made  annually  by  the  Skowhegan  School  to  a  student  majoring  in  painting  or  sculpture 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  who  shows  unusual  promise  as  an  artist  and  whose  financial 
situation  is  such  that  he  or  she  could  not  otherwise  attend  the  Skowhegan  School. 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Frederick  Green  Moot-Court  Competition  Awards.  The  Horner  chapter  of  Nu  Beta 
Epsilon,  law  fraternity,  has  presented  to  the  University  a  gold  cup  on  which  is  inscribed 
each  year  the  name  of  the  student  in  tlie  College  of  Law  who  places  first  in  the  Frederick 
Green  Moot-Court  Competition. 

Harker  Prizes.  In  1931,  Judge  O.  .\.  Harker,  who  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years  was 
Dean  of  the  College,  endowed  annual  prizes  to  the  senior  law  student  making  the  highest 
average  grade  in   law  subjects  during  his  entire  course  and   to   the  junior  law  student 
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making  the  highest  average  grade  in  all  law  subjects  taken  up  to  the  end  of  his  junior 
year.  This  fund  was  augmented  in  memory  of  Judge  Harker  by  his  son,  O.  A.  Harker,  Jr. 

Outstanding  Service  Award.  The  law  student  who  makes  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  extracurricular  program  of  the  College  of  Law  each  year  is  selected  by  a 
speciallv  designated  faculty  committee  and  awarded  the  Outstanding  Service  Plaque. 
Competition  for  this  award,  established  by  Delta  Theta  Phi,  law  fraternity,  is  open  to 
all  law  students. 

Waterman  Prizes.  Mrs.  Henry  ^Vaterman  has  established  an  annual  prize  of  $150 
in  memory  of  her  husband,  Henry  Waterman,  who  for  many  years  practiced  law  in  Illinois. 
From  this  sum  awards  are  made  to  the  winners  of  the  Moot-Court  Competition. 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Elliott  Ritchie  Alexander  Award.  A  book  of  the  student's  choice  and  inscription  of 
the  student's  name  on  a  trophy  which  is  on  permanent  display  is  awarded  each  year  to  the 
student  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  who  in  his  first  two  years  at  the  University 
has  attained  the  highest  scholastic  average. 

Alpha  Chi  Sigma  Plaque.  Zeta  chapter  of  Alpha  Chi  Sigma,  chemical  professional 
fraternity,  each  year  recognizes  the  freshman  man  who  attains  the  highest  scholastic  average 
for  his  first  semester  of  work  in  the  cmriculum  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering.  The 
selectee's  name  is  engraved  on  a  plaque  displayed  in  the  Chemistry  Library. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers  Award.  A  pin  and  certificate  is  awarded 
each  year  to  the  jimior  in  chemical  engineering  who  has  attained  the  highest  scholastic 
average  during  his  first  two  years  of  study. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers  Scholarship  Award.  This  award,  which 
includes  a  certificate,  a  two-year  subscription  to  the  A.I.Ch.E.  Journal,  and  a  pin,  is 
presented  to  the  chemical  engineering  student  who  has  attained  the  highest  grade-point 
average  during  his  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers  Student  Contest  Award.  This  award  is 
given  in  recognition  of  the  two  students  whose  solution  to  the  National  A.I.Ch.E.  Student 
Contest  has  been  selected  to  represent  the  department.  The  contest  was  initiated  in  1932. 

American  Institute  of  Chemists  Student  Medal  Award.  The  medal  award  of  the 
Chicago  chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemists  is  given  each  year  to  the  graduating 
senior  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  who  is  most  outstanding  in  scholarship,  per- 
sonal integrity,  and  leadership. 

Martha  Belle  Barrett  Prizes  in  History.  Two  awards  of  $100  each  are  made  annually. 
One  goes  to  the  student  with  the  highest  grade  average  in  history  and  the  other  is  awarded 
to  the  senior  who  writes  the  best  honors  thesis  under  the  supervision  of  a  member  of  the 
Department  of  History.  The  winners  of  the  awards  are  selected  by  the  Department  of 
History. 

Chemical  Rubber  Company  Achievement  Award.  A  copy  of  the  Handbook  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physics  is  presented  each  year  to  the  outstanding  student  in  freshman  chemistry. 

Dante  Prize.  The  Dante  Society  of  America  offers  an  annual  prize  of  §100  for  the 
best  essay  on  a  subject  related  to  the  life  or  works  of  Dante  written  by  a  student  in  any 
college  or  university  in  America,  or  by  anyone  who  has  graduated  from  such  a  college 
or  university  within  the  last  three  years.  Essays  may  be  left  at  the  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese,  or  sent  to  the  Dante  Society  of  America,  Widener 
Library,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  They  must  reach  the  Society  by 
May  1.  Inquiries  concerning  this  prize  may  be  made  at  the  department  office  or  sent  to 
the  Dante  Society. 

Donald  W.  Doerscher  Memorial  Award.  This  award  is  made  annually  to  the  senior 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  who  has  consistently  done  the  most  outstanding 
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work  in  the  field  of  philosophy.  The  winner  of  this  award  is  selected  by  the  Department  of 
Philosophy,  or  a  faculty  committee  acting  for  the  department. 

Reynold  Clayton  Fuson  Award.  A  substantial  award  is  given  to  the  student  in  chem- 
istry or  chemical  engineering,  who,  through  the  first  semester  of  his  senior  year,  has  made 
the  most  outstanding  academic  improvement. 

Geology  Alumni  Association  Senior  Award.  A  Brunton  compass  is  awarded  each  year 
to  the  graduating  senior  in  geology  who  is  most  outstanding  in  scholarship. 

Algernon  Dewaters  Gorman  Prize.  This  prize  is  awarded  at  the  June  Commencement 
every  third  year,  beginning  in  1951,  to  the  student  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering 
with  junior  standing  who  has  the  highest  grade-point  average,  provided  he  has  earned 
not  less  than  twenty-five  hours  credit  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering.  The  average 
is  based  on  all  courses  taken  on  this  campus  exclusive  of  physical  education  and  military. 

Iota  Sigma  Pi  Prize.  A  cash  prize  of  $20  is  awarded  each  year  by  the  honorary  chemical 
sorority,  Iota  Sigma  Pi,  to  the  woman  in  the  senior  class  who  has  the  highest  scholastic 
average  in  her  University  work  with  chemistry  as  her  major  subject. 

Mimi  Jehle  Award.  An  annual  cash  prize  is  presented  each  year  to  the  outstanding 
student  completing  the  curriculum  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of 
German.  Selection  is  made  on  the  basis  of  over-all  scholastic  average  and  performance  in 
the  Educational  Practice  course. 

Kendall  Award.  A  monetary  award  is  given  each  year  to  a  student  in  chemistry  or 
chemical  engineering  who  is  a  member  of  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon  and  shows  the  greatest 
promise  in  his  chosen  field. 

Agnes  Sloan  Larson  Award.  Substantial  monetary  awards  are  given  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sophomore  year  to  students  in  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  who  compiled  the 
most  outstanding  records  as  freshmen. 

Merck  Award.  Two  copies  of  the  Merck  Index  are  presented  each  year,  one  to  an  out- 
standing senior  in  the  chemistry  curriculum  and  one  to  an  outstanding  senior  in  the 
chemical  engineering  curriculum. 

Omega  Beta  Pi  Scholarship  Award  and  Trophy.  A  cash  prize  of  $25  is  awarded  each 
year  by  the  honorary  premedical  fraternity.  Omega  Beta  Pi,  to  the  student  who  has 
shown  the  highest  excellence  in  the  physical  sciences  during  his  first  three  semesters  in  the 
piemedical  curriculum.  Omega  Beta  Pi  also  awards  a  trophy  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  each  year  to  the  freshman  premedical  student  making  the  highest  scholastic 
average. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Scholarship.  The  University  of  Illinois  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
awards  a  scholarship  of  $100  annually  to  a  member  of  the  junior  class  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  selected  on  the  basis  of  general  merit.  The  scholarship  is 
available  to  the  winner  during  his  senior  year  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Phi  Lambda  Upsilon  Cup.  Alpha  chapter  of  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon,  honorary  chemical 
society,  awards  a  cup  annually  to  the  sophomore  man  who  has  the  highest  scholastic 
average  among  the  students  in  the  curricula  of  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering.  The 
cup  is  on  display  in  the  main  hall  of  the  Chemistry  Annex. 

Phi  Sigma  Medal.  The  national  organization  of  Phi  Sigma,  honorary  biological  society, 
awards  annually  a  silver  medal  to  the  undergraduate  student  presenting  the  best  report 
or  evidence  of  the  most  original  research  on  a  biological  subject. 

Worth  Huff  Rodebush  Award.  A  substantial  monetary  award  is  given  in  the  second 
semester  each  year  to  the  most  al)le  senior  who  has  demonstrated  his  intention  to  make 
a  career  of  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering. 

Senior  Contest  Problem  Awards.  A  cup  is  presented  annually  to  each  of  two  seniors 
in  tlic  chemical  engineering  curriculum  submitting  the  best  solutions  to  a  problem  devised 
Ijy  representatives  of  industrial  concerns.  These  solutions  are  then  entered  in  a  national 
contest. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 

American  Legion  Medals.  The  American  Legion,  Department  of  Illinois,  awards 
medals  to  the  retiring  Adjutant,  S-1,  8-2,  S-3,  and  S-4  of  the  Brigade  Staff  for  superior 
attainment. 

American  Legion  Auxiliary  Awards.  The  Illinois  Department  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  makes  an  award  of  $50  to  the  Army  member  of  the  R.O.T.C.  rifle  team  who 
consistently  has  been  the  best  marksman  and  an  award  of  $50  to  the  retiring  Brigade 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Army  R.O.T.C. 

Unit  No.  24  presents  an  award  of  $25  to  the  runner-up  in  the  competition  for  the 
Hazelton  Medal. 

Unit  No.  71  presents  an  award  of  $25  to  the  best  drilled  Army  R.O.T.C.  second-year 
cadet. 

The  Nineteenth  District  presents  an  award  of  $25  to  the  Army  freshman  member  of 
the  rifle  team  who  has  the  best  shooting  average  for  the  year. 

.American  Ordnance  Association  Awards.  This  award  is  presented  to  the  outstanding 
senior  to  be  commissioned  in  the  Ordnance  Corps  who  displayed  high  academic  proficiency 
and  outstanding  leadership  qualities  at  summer  camp  and  during  the  school  year. 

Armed  Forces  Chemical  Association  Awards.  A  scroll  and  medal  are  awarded  to  the 
outstanding  R.O.T.C.  student  in  any  branch  of  service  who  excels  in  chemistry,  chemical 
engineering,  or  an  allied  science. 

Armed  Forces  Communications  and  Electronics  Association  Award.  A  gold  medal 
is  awarded  to  the  outstanding  senior  in  the  Army  R.O.T.C.  enrolled  in  the  electrical  engi- 
neering curriculum  and  majoring  in  communications  or  electronic  engineering. 

Association  of  the  United  States  Army.  The  Association  annually  presents  a  medal 
and  certificate  to  the  outstanding  third-year  cadet. 

Chicago  Tribune  Awards.  The  Chicago  Tribune  awards  a  gold  and  silver  medal  to  two 
outstanding  freshmen  and  sophomores.  The  presentation  of  these  medals  is  leased  on 
military  achievement,  scholastic  attainment,  and  character. 

Chi  Gamma  Iota  Award.  Alpha  chapter  of  Chi  Gamma  Iota,  national  veteran's 
scholastic  honorary  society,  annually  makes  an  award  to  the  outstanding  R.O.T.C.  junior 
student  of  all  military  services  on  the  basis  of  excellence  in  scholarship,  Iwth  academic  and 
military. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Prize.  An  award  is  presented  to  the  retiring 
Cadet  Colonel  for  superior  attainment. 

Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  Medal.  A  medal  is  awarded  by  the 
Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  Department  of  Illinois,  to  the  outstanding 
Army  advanced  course  member  of  the  rifle  team  who  has  contributed  most  toward  the 
promotion  of  rifle  marksmanship  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Defense  Supply  Association  Awards.  A  key  is  presented  to  the  outstanding  senior 
cadet  and  a  medal  to  the  outstanding  junior  cadet  enrolled  in  educational  areas  of 
particular    interest    to    the    Quartermaster    Corps,    if    selected    in    national    competition. 

Fifth  United  States  Army  Awards.  Medals  and  plaques  are  presented  to  the  ten  highest 
members  of  the  rifle  team  winning  first  place  in  the  Fifth  United  States  .\rmy  Area  Senior 
R.O.T.C.  Intercollegiate  Rifle  Match. 

Hazelton  Medal.  In  1890  Captain  W.  C.  Hazelton  provided  a  medal  which  is  awarded 
to  the  best-drilled  freshman  in  the  basic  course.  Each  competitor  must  have  been  in 
attendance  at  the  University  at  least  sixteen  weeks  of  the  current  college  year  and  have 
not  had  more  than  one  unexcused  absence  from  drill.  To  be  eligible  for  this  award,  a 
student  must  have  a  grade  of  "B"  in  military  science  and  he  must  have  an  academic  average 
of  not  lower  than  "C"  in  his  first  semester  courses.  Competition  is  normally  held  in  March. 

Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Inc.,  Award.  The  Legion  of  Valor 
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annually  presents  a  bronze  cross  for  achievement  to  one  junior  cadet  in  each  United  States 
Army  Corps  area.  Eligibility  for  consideration  requires  nomination  by  the  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  endorsement  by  the  dean  of  the  cadet's  college. 

National  Defense  Transportation  Association  Award.  The  Association  awards  annually 
the  N.  D.  T.  A.  medal  to  the  twenty  most  outstanding  senior  cadets  enrolled  in  educational 
areas  of  particular  interest  to  the  Transportation  Corps.  The  competition  is  conducted 
on  a  national  basis  and  requires  the  nomination  of  the  Professor  of  Military  Science. 

Phalanx  Awards.  Phalanx,  a  tri-service  military  fraternity,  presents  an  award  to  the 
outstanding  second  year  cadet  or  midshipman  in  each  service. 

Reserve  Officers'  Association  Medal.  The  Cook  County  chapter  annually  awards  a 
medal  to  the  outstanding  junior  cadet  based  upon  military  and  scholastic  achievement. 

Scabbard  and  Blade  Prizes.  Scabbard  and  Blade,  a  national  tri-service  military  fra- 
ternity, annually  presents  a  medal  to  the  outstanding  junior  drillmaster. 

Society  of  American  Military  Engineers  Award.  The  Society  presents  a  gold  medal 
and  key  replica  to  the  most  outstanding  junior  and  senior  cadets  enrolled  in  an  engineering 
curriculum,  if  selected  in  national  competition.  Joint  recommendation  by  the  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  the  dean  of  engineering  is  required. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Medal.  The  Illinois  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  presents  a  medal  to  the  retiring  Brigade  Adjutant. 

Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  Auxiliary  Prize.  A  saber  is  presented  to  the 
most  outstanding  Battalion  Commander  of  the  Army  R.O.T.C. 

Superior  Cadet  Decoration  Award.  The  Department  of  the  Army  annually  awards  a 
medal  pendant  and  ribbon  to  the  outstanding  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 
cadets. 

United  States  Armor  Association  Award.  The  Association  presents  an  award  to  the 
outstanding  senior  cadet  to  be  commissioned  Armor. 

University  Gold  Medal.  The  Board  of  Trustees  annually  provide  a  gold  medal  to  be 
awarded  to  the  retiring  Brigade  Commander. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Award.  A  watch,  a  silver  medal,  and  a 
certificate  of  merit  are  presented  to  the  outstanding  Battalion  Commander  of  the  Army 
R.O.T.C;  a  silver  medal  and  a  certificate  of  merit  are  presented  to  the  other  Battalion 
Commander. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Auxiliary  Award.  A  medal  and  a  $25 
government  bond  are  awarded  to  the  outstanding  Army  sophomore  in  Pershing  Rifles. 

Woman's  Relief  Corps  Award.  The  Illinois  Department  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps, 
an  auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  presents  an  award  to  the  outstanding 
senior  R.O.T.C.  student  of  the  three  services  for  excellence  in  military  scholarship. 

Clair  M.  Worthy  Military  Science  Award.  The  Clair  M.  Worthy  award  is  presented 
to  a  senior  for  outstanding  military  leadership.  The  recipient  must  rank  academically  in 
the  upper  fourth  of  his  military  science  class. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NAVAL  SCIENCE 

American  Legion  Medals.  Medals  are  awarded  by  the  American  Legion,  Department 
of  Illinois,  to  outstanding  midshipmen  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes. 

American  Legion  Auxiliary  Awards.  The  Illinois  Department  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  presents  .^50  to  the  outstanding  company  commander  of  that  company  which  won 
the  Color  Company  Competition. 

Unit  No.  24  of  Champaign  presents  $10  to  the  midshipman  who,  by  his  interest  and 
zeal  in  extracurricular  activities  within  the  naval  battalion,  was  chosen  to  be  President 
of  Trident  Honorary  Society. 
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Unit  No.  71  of  Urbana  presents  $10  to  the  midshipman  of  the  Naval  R.O.T.C.  rifle 
team  who  has  achieved  the  highest  shooting  average  for  the  academic  year. 

Armed  Forces  Chemical  Association  Award.  A  medal  is  presented  to  the  outstanding 
R.O.T.C.  student  in  any  branch  of  the  service  who  has  excelled  in  chemistry,  chemical 
engineering,  or  an  allied  science. 

Armed  Forces  Communications  and  Electronics  Association  Award.  A  gold  medal  and 
special  certificate  are  awarded  to  the  outstanding  midshipman  majoring  in  electrical 
engineering. 

Chicago  Tribune  Awards.  Three  gold  medals  and  three  silver  medals  are  presented  by 
the  CJticago  Tribune  to  outstanding  N.R.O.T.C.  midshipmen.  The  awards  are  based  on 
military  achievement,  scholastic  attainment,  and  character. 

Chi  Gamma  Iota  Award.  Alpha  chapter  of  Chi  Gamma  Iota,  national  veteran's 
scholastic  honorary  society,  annually  jmakes  an  award  to  the  outstanding  R.O.T.C.  junior 
student  in   any  branch  of  the  service  with   the  highest  academic  and  military  average. 

Commandants'  Cup.  This  cup  is  presented  to  the  midshipman  who  has  contributed 
most  to  the  advancement  of  athletics  in  the  N.R.O.T.C.  battalion. 

Commanding  Officer's  Cup.  This  cup  is  presented  to  the  company  winning  the  Color 
Company  Competition. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Award.  A  sword  and  scabbard  are  presented  to 
the  midshipman  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  contributed  most  by  his  officer-like  qual- 
ities and  positive  character  to  the  development  of  naval  spirit  and  loyalty  within  the  naval 
battalion. 

Daughters  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America  Award.  The  Illinois  Department  of 
the  national  society  awards  a  medal  to  the  midshipman  who  has  achieved  the  highest 
academic  proficiency  for  one  semester  in  the  University. 

Daughters  of  the  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  Award.  The  Department  presents 
a  medal  to  the  N.R.O.T.C.  student  who,  through  leadership  and  academic  proficiency,  has 
achieved   the  position   of  the   outstanding  midshipman   in   the   Marine   option   program. 

General  Dynamics  N.R.O.T.C.  Award.  A  plaque  is  awarded  to  the  midshipman  of  the 
senior  class,  Naval  R.O.T.C,  who  has  excelled  in  the  course  of  naval  engineering. 

Commander  Maurice  L.  Horner,  Jr.  Memorial  Award.  A  substantial  monetary  award 
is  presented  to  the  outstanding  third-year  contract  midshipman,  based  on  aptitude  for 
naval  service,  naval  science  grades,  other  academic  grades,  and  leadership.  This  award 
is  administered  by  Illinois  Commandery  Foundation,  Naval  Order  of  the  United  States. 
This  award  is  the  most  beneficial  award  offered  midshipmen. 

Ladies  Auxiliary  to  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Award.  A  medal 
and  $25  bond  are  presented  to  the  platoon  commander  who  was  most  proficient  in  close 
order  drill. 

Marine  Corps  Association  Award.  A  two-year  membership  to  Marine  Corps  Gazette 
is  awarded  to  the  outstanding  Marine  option  student. 

Marine  Officer  Instructor  Award.  A  medal  is  awarded  to  the  midshipman  on  the  Navy 
Drill  Team  who  has  shown  the  most  improvement  over  the  previous  year  in  drill  pro- 
ficiency. 

Naval  R.O.T.C.  Special  Award.  A  sword  and  scabbard  are  presented  to  the  company 
commander  of  that  company  which  placed  first  in  the  Infantry  Drill  Competition. 

Neptune  Cup.  This  cup  is  presented  to  the  midshipman  of  the  junior  class.  Naval 
R.O.T.C,  who  has  excelled  in  the  course  of  navigation. 

North  American  Aviation  Flight  Indoctrination  Program  Award.  A  traveling  plaque 
is  awarded  to  the  outstanding  midshipman  in   the  Navy  flight  indoctrination  program. 
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Phalanx  Awards.  Phalanx,  a  tri-service  military  fraternity,  presents  an  award  to  the 
outstanding  second-year  cadet  or  midshipman  in  each  service. 

Phalanx  Traveling  Cup  Award.  A  cup  is  awarded  to  the  winner  of  a  postal  rifle 
meet  in  which  all  R.O.T.C.  rifle  teams  compete. 

Reserve  Officers'  Association  Medal.  The  Cook  County  chapter  annually  awards  a 
medal  to  the  outstanding  third-year  advanced  course  student  in  each  of  the  three  services 
based  upon  excellence  in  scholarship  and  achievement  in  leadership. 

Scabbard  and  Blade  Award.  A  medal  is  presented  to  the  outstanding  member  of  the 
Drill  Team. 

Second  Marine  Division  Association,  Illinois  Chapter,  Semper  Fidelis  Award.  A  sword 
and  scabbard  are  presented  to  the  Marine  option  midshipman  of  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Naval  R.O.T.C.  who  stands  highest  in  his  class  for  academic  and  naval  science  pro- 
ficiency and  leadership  qualities. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Rifle  Team  and  Individual  Awards.  This  award  is  presented  to 
the  team  or  individual  for  high  shoot  in  national  competition. 

Society  of  American  Military  Engineers  N.R.O.T.C.  Award.  A  gold  medal  award 
Avith  key  replica  is  presented  to  the  fifteen  outstanding  last-year  and  next-to-last-year 
engineering  students  in  the  Naval  R.O.T.C.  throughout  the  country. 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  Award.  The  Illinois  Society  awards  a  medal  to  the 
retiring  Adjutant  of  the  battalion. 

United  States  Naval  Institute  Awards.  These  awards  are  presented  to  the  midshipmen 
with  the  highest  and  second  highest  grade  in  naval  history. 

University  Gold  Medal.  The  Board  of  Trustees  presents  a  sword  and  scabbard  to  the 
midshipman  of  the  graduating  class  who  has  achieved  the  highest  grade-point  average  for 
seven  semesters  of  naval  science. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  Award.  A  watch,  a  silver  citizenship 
medal,  and  a  certificate  of  merit  are  given  to  the  midshipman  of  the  Naval  R.O.T.C.  who 
by  demonstration  of  outstanding  qualities  of  naval  leadership  was  chosen  to  command 
the  Naval  R.O.T.C.  battalion  for  the  academic  year. 

Woman's  Relief  Corps  Tablet.  The  Illinois  Department  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps 
presents  a  tablet  to  senior  cadets  and  midshipmen  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
R.O.T.C.  who  have  excelled  in  military  scholarship. 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Alpha  Sigma  Nu  Key.  Each  semester.  Alpha  Sigma  Nu,  physical  education  honorary 
for  women,  selects  junior  and  senior  women  with  an  all-University  average  of  4.0  or  higher 
who  are  active  participants  in  and  have  given  outstanding  service  and  leadership  to  the 
following  activities  and  organizations:  dance  concerts,  Orchesis,  Physical  Education  Majors 
Club,  Terrapin,  Women's  Extramural  Sports  Association.  These  students  are  awarded 
keys,  and  their  names  are  inscribed  on  a  plaque  in  the  Women's  Gymnasium. 

Charles  K.  Brightbill  Memorial  Award.  A  cash  award  and  an  engraved  paperweight 
are  presented  annually  to  a  senior  in  the  curriculum  in  recreation  and  park  administration. 
The  recipient  is  selected  by  a  faculty  committee  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  personality, 
leadership,  and  character. 

Delta  Theta  Epsilon  Award.  A  trophy  is  awarded  annually  by  Delta  Theta  Epsilon, 
honorary  physical  education  fraternity,  to  a  senior  in  the  curriculum  in  physical  education 
for  men.  Character,  scholarship,  personality,  and  ability  as  a  teacher  are  considered  by  the 
faculty  committee  when  making  the  award. 

Phi  Epsilon  Kappa  Key.  A  key  is  awarded  annually  by  Phi  Epsilon  Kappa,  the  only 
national  honorary  fraternity  for  physical  education,  to  the  senior  in  the  curriculum  in 
physical  education  for  men  with  the  highest  all-University  grade-point  average. 
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COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Complete  information  concerning  these  awards  can  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Dr.  Lester  E.  Fisher  Award.  A  $50  award  is  given  annually  for  proficiency  in  small 
animal  clinical  work. 

Dr.  H.  Preston  Hoskins  Award.  A  monetary  award,  offered  by  the  Illinois  State 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  and  the  Chicago  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  is  given 
annually  to  the  student  editor  of  the  Illinois  Veterinarian. 

Illinois  State  Veterinary  Medical  Association  Award.  An  award  of  $50  is  made  annually 
to  the  senior  student  with  the  highest  scholastic  average  for  the  four-year  professional 
course  in  veterinary  medicine. 

Illinois  Veterinary  Medical  Alumni  Association  Award.  This  annual  award  of  $25 
is  presented  for  proficiency  in  clinical  medicine. 

Illinois  Veterinary  Medical  Alumni  Association  Editorial  Awards.  Four  awards  are 
presented  annually.  A  $50  award  and  the  title  of  Associate  Editor  of  the  Illinois  Veteri- 
narian are  given  to  each  of  two  third-year  students.  A  $25  award  and  the  title  of  Assistant 
Editor  of  the  Illinois  Veterinarian  are  given  to  each  of  two  second-year  students. 

Lake  County  Humane  Society  Awards,  Income  from  a  gift  provides  a  varying  number 
of  scholarships  for  students  of  merit  and  demonstrated  financial  need.  Preference  is  given 
to  students  from  Lake  County,  Illinois.  Amounts  vary. 

Omega  Tau  Sigma  Award.  By  inscribing  his  or  her  name  on  a  plaque  which  is  dis- 
played in  the  college  library,  this  fraternity  annually  honors  a  senior  student  member  who 
has  demonstrated  high  academic  and  extracurricular  achievement.  A  gift  is  also  presented 
to  this  student. 

Dr.  Jesse  Sampson  Award.  An  annual  award  supported  by  income  from  a  fund 
established  by  Dr.  Jesse  Sampson  and  supplemented  by  gifts  to  a  memorial  for  him  is  made 
to  the  student  showing  the  most  proficiency  in  physiology.  Scholastic  achievement  and 
aptitude  in  physiology  are  the  major  criteria,  and  the  recipient  is  selected  by  the  staff  of 
the  Department  of  Veterinary  Physiology  and  Pharmacology.  Amount  varies. 

Upjohn  Company  Prize.  Awarded  annually  to  four  upperclass  students  in  the  College 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  who  have  demonstrated  outstanding  ability  in  large  and  small 
animal  clinical  medicine.  Each  award  consists  of  a  check  for  $50  and  a  certificate. 

Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association.  An  award  of 
$50  is  presented  to  the  student  doing  the  most  to  advance  the  standing  of  the  veterinary 
profession  on  the  University  of  Illinois  campus. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS 
Army  R.O.T.C. 

Military  training  has  been  given  at  the  University  of  Illinois  since  it  opened  in  1868. 
This  training  was  initiated  under  a  charter  issued  by  the  State  of  Illinois  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  federal  laws  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  land-grant  colleges. 
The  program  was  further  defined  by  Congressional  passage  of  the  National  Defense  Acts 
of  1916  and  1920,  which  established  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  offering  basic 
and  advanced  training  on  a  selective  basis.  In  1964,  Congress  passed  the  R.O.T.C.  Vitaliza- 
tion  Act  which  modified  the  program  to  the  extent  that  we  have  it  today.  Major  innova- 
tions of  this  act  include  a  scholarship  program  which  provides  financial  assistance  for 
specially  selected  students  on  a  four-year  or  two-year  basis;  and  a  special  two-year  program 
designed  for  students  with  two  academic  years  remaining,  but  who  have  not  received 
on -campus  instruction  in  the  basic  course.  Further  information  on  these  programs  is 
provided  below. 
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Normal    Four-Year   Program 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  enrolling  in  the  Basic  Course  must: 

1.  Be  regularly  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis. 

2.  Be  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age. 

3.  Be  able  to  complete  both  the  basic  and  advanced  program  requirements  and  recei\e 
a  baccalaureate  degree  prior  to  reaching  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 

4.  Be  physically  fit  and  of  good  moral  character. 

5.  Be  selected  by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  the  University. 
Students  enrolling  in  the  Advanced  Course  must: 

1.  Have  completed  the  basic  course  either  through  on-campus  instruction  or  the  special 
six-week  summer  camp. 

2.  Sign  a  contract,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardian  if  a  minor,  to  serve  for 
the  prescribed  period.  Currently,  this  is  two  years. 

3.  Agree  in  writing  to  accept  an  appointment,  if  offered,  as  a  commissioned  officer. 

4.  Be  selected  by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  the  University. 


CURRICULUM 

The  Basic  Course  fulfills  the  necessary  requirements  for  admission  to  the  advanced 
program  of  study  and  consists  of  the  following  required  courses  normally  taken  during 
tiie  freshman  and  sophomore  years: 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST   SEMESTER 


HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


Mil.S.    100 — Leadership    Laboratory    0 

Mil.S.  101 — Introduction  to  Military  Science  1 

Nonmilitary    elective^     3 

SECOND  YEAR 

Mil.S.   112 — American  Military  History    ...  2 

Mil.S.   150 — Leadership   Laboratory 0 

Nonmilitary     elective^     3 


HOURS 


Mil.S.  102 — Map  and  Aerial  Photo  Analysis      1 

Mil.S.    103 — Introduction  to  Tactics 1 

Mil.S.   125 — Leadership   Laboratory 0 


Mil.S.    1 1 1 — Principles   of   Military   Leader- 
ship            1 

Mil.S.   175 — Leadership   Laboratory 0 


The  Advanced  Course  is  a  two-year  course  of  instruction  including  a  summer  camp 
of  six  weeks  between  the  junior  and  senior  years  which  leads  to  a  commission  as  a  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army.  It  consists  of  the  folloAving  required  coinses 
normally  taken  during  the  junior  and  senior  years: 


THIRD  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


HOURS 


Mil.S.    202 — Introductory    Military    Opera- 
tions          3 

Mil.S.  225 — Leadership  Laboratory 0 


Mil.S.   200 — Leadership   Laboratory 0 

Mil.S.  201 — Principles  of  Military  Instruc- 
tion        1 

Mil.S.  203 — U.S.  Army  and  National  Se- 
curity       1 

Nonmilitary   elective^    3 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Mil.S.   212 — Advanced  Military  Operations  3 

Mil.S.  250 — Leadership   Loborotory 0 

Nonmilitary   elective^    3 

NOTES 

Each    year    a    nonmilitary    elective    approved     by    the    Department    of    Military    Science    and    the 
student's    college    is   required.    It    may    be   taken    during    either   semester. 
Military  Science  courses  ore  only  offered  during  semesters  as  shown  above. 


Mil.S.   210 — Military  Law    1 

Mil.S.    211 — Proseminar    2 

Mil.S.  275 — Leadership  Laboratory 0 
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BENEFITS  FOR  ADVANCED  COURSE  CADETS 

1.  Commission  in  either  the  Regular  Army  or  in  the  United  States  Army  Reserve. 

2.  Subsistence  pay  at  the  rate  of  S50  per  month  during  the  junior  and  senior  years,  and 
pay  during  summer  camp  at  the  same  rate  as  cadets  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  jilus  a  travel  allowance  for  the  summer  camp.  \Vhen  the  cadet  is  called  to 
active  duty,  a  uniform  allowance  of  S300  is  authorized. 

3.  An  officer-type  uniform  is  furnished  by  the  University  during  training  and  may  be 
kept  by  the  students  upon  successful  completion  of  the  progiam. 

4.  Academic  credit  for  Military  Science  courses  is  granted  according  to  the  regulations  of 
the  individual  colleges. 

5.  Deferment  from  Selective  Service. 

6.  Students  who  are  interested  in  and  qualified  for  flight  training  may  be  selected  to 
undergo  such  training  as  provided  by  the  University  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  Army.  An  additional  year  of  active  duty  military  obligation  is  incurred  by  com- 
pletion of  the  flight  program. 

Scholarship   Program 

This  program  is  designed  to  offer  financial  assistance  to  outstanding  young  men  in  the 
four-year  .\rmy  R.O.T.C.  program  who  are  interested  in  the  Army  as  a  career.  The  pro- 
gram provides  free  tuition,  books,  laboratory  fees,  and  a  subsistence  allowance  of  S50  per 
month  for  the  period  that  the  scholarship  is  in  effect.  Scholarships  may  be  awarded  for 
either  two  or  four  years.  Four-year  scholarships  are  open  to  all  students  entering  Army 
R.O.T.C.  as  freshmen,  while  the  two-year  scholarships  are  available  only  to  students  who 
have  completed  the  first  two  years  of  R.O.T.C.  and  are  selected  for  enrollment  in  the  Ad- 
\anced  Course. 

ELIGIBILITY 

.\ny  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  can  meet  the  following  criteria  is  eligible  to 
compete  for  an  Armv  R.O.T.C.  scholarship: 

1.  Be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  scholarship  ^vill  be- 
come effective. 

2.  Be  aljle  to  complete  all  requirements  for  a  commission  and  a  college  degree  at  not 
more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age  on  June  30  of  the  year  in  which  he  becomes  eligible 
for  appointment  as  an  officer. 

3.  Enlist  in  the  United  States  Army  Reserve  for  a  period  of  time  necessary  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  a  commission. 

4.  Agree  to  complete  the  requirements  for  a  commission,  to  accept  either  a  Regular 
.\rmy  or  a  Reserve  commission,  whichever  is  offered,  and  to  serve  on  active  duty  for 
a  period  of  at  least  four  years  after  being  commissioned. 

5.  Be  physically  qualified  in  accordance  with  standards  set  for  scholarship  students. 

6.  Be  a  high  school  graduate  or  have  received  equivalent  credit  from  an  acceptable  state 
or  national  agency. 

Applicants  for  two-year  scholarships,  in  addition  to  meeting  the  above  requirements, 
must: 

1.  Satisfactorily  complete  the  "on  campus"  Army  R.O.T.C.  Basic  Course  and  be  accepted 
by  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  for  enrollment  in  the  Advanced  Course. 

2.  Have  at  least  two  years  of  academic  study  remaining  to  qualify  for  a  degree. 
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CRITERIA  FOR  SELECTION 

Selection  of  students  to  receive  foui-year  scholarships  will  be  based  upon: 

1.  Results  of  the  CEEB  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test. 

2.  High  school  academic  record. 

3.  Participation  in  extracurricular  athletic  and  nonathletic  activities. 

4.  Personal  observations. 

5.  Physical  examination. 

6.  Interviews. 

Selection  of  students  for  the  tivo-year  scholarships  will  be  based  upon: 

1.  The  applicant's  college  record  in  both  academic  and  military  studies. 

2.  Personal  observations. 

3.  Such  other  criteria  as  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  may  establish. 


Two-Yea r  Program 

This  program  is  designed  specifically  to  fill  the  needs  of  junior  college  graduates  and 
students  of  four-year  colleges  who  have  not  taken  Army  R.O.T.C.  during  their  first  two 
years.  A  six -^veek  basic  summer  camp  substitutes  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  four-year 
program.  Except  for  this  substitution,  the  program  is  the  same. 


PREREQUISITES  FOR  ENROLLMENT 

In  addition  to  being  a  graduate  of  a  junior  college,  or  a  student  in  a  four-year  college 
Avho  has  completed  all  requirements  through  the  sophomore  year,  the  student  must  meet 
the  following  prerequisites: 

1.  Be  physically  and  mentally  qualified. 

2.  Be  of  sound  character. 

3.  Be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age.  Student  must  not  be  more  than  twenty-eight  years 
of  age  when  commissioned. 

4.  Be  recommended  by  a  board  of  officers. 

5.  Successfully  complete  six  weeks  of  summer  camp  training  in  lieu  of  the  Basic  R.O.T.C. 
course  normally  taken  as  a  freshman  and  sophomore. 


STEPS  TAKEN  TO  PARTICIPATE 

1.  Complete  the  R.O.T.C.  questionnaire.  These  are  available  at  junior  colleges  or  in  the 
office  of  the  Professor  of  Military  Science,  Room  111,  Armory,  University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign,  Illinois  61820. 

2.  Take  the  R.O.T.C.  qualifying  examination. 

3.  Take  the  medical  examination. 

4.  Attend  a  personal  interview. 

5.  Attend  the  basic  summer  camp. 

NOTE:   After  applying  (step   1),  student  will   be  notified  when  and   where  to  complete 
steps  2  through  5. 
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FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  ON  ANY  OF  THESE  PROGRAMS  CONTACT: 

Professor  of  Military  Science 
Room  111,  Armory 
University  of  Illinois 
Champaign,  Illinois  61820 
Phone  (217)  333-1550  or  333-3418 

or 
Associate  Professor  of  Military  Science 
Chicago  Circle  Campus 
University  of  Illinois 
P.  O.  Box  4348 
Chicago,  Illinois  60680 
Phone  (312)  663-3451 

or 
Commanding  General 
Fifth  United  States  Army 
ATTN:  ALFAG-ZI 
Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois  60037 

Air   Force   R.O.T.C. 

The  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  program  at  the  University  of  Illinois  offers  the  opportunity 
of  a  professional  training  program  for  those  college  men  who  desire  to  serve  in  the  United 
States  -Air  Force  as  a  commissioned  officer.  The  educational  experiences  gained  will  provide 
the  necessary  background  to  enable  the  young  officer  to  function  effectively  in  his  Air  Force 
career. 

General   Military  Education    Program 

The  basic  course  in  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  program  is  offered  to  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores and  includes  Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies  111,  112,  121,  and  122.  It  is  designed  to 
give  the  students  basic  information  on  world  military  systems  and  the  role  of  the  United 
Slates  Air  Force  in  the  defense  of  the  free  world.  Students  enrolled  in  the  Air  Force 
R.O.T.C.  program  may  apply  for  deferment  from  Selective  Service.  Final  selection  of  stu- 
dents rests  with  the  Professor  of  Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies. 

Professional   Officer  Education    Program 

The  advanced  training  dining  the  junior  and  senior  years  is  a  two-year  course  of  in- 
struction and  includes  Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies  231,  232,  241,  and  242.  It  is  designed 
to  develop  skills  and  attitudes  vital  to  the  career  professional  officer. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  PROFESSIONAL  OFFICER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

1.  Students  must  have  no  ynore  tlian  two  years  remaining  at  the  University  as  an  under- 
graduate and/or  graduate  student  upon  entry  into  the  program. 

2.  Students  must  pass  a  flight  physical  or  a  general  service-type  physical  examination. 

3.  Students  must  be  able  to  complete  all  requirements  for  appointment  as  an  officer  in 
the  Air  Force  prior  to  reaching  twenty-six  and  a  half  years  of  age  for  flying  category 
and  twenty-eight  years  for  nonflying  category. 

4.  Students  must  have  completed  the  two-year  basic  course,  senior  division  R.O.T.C. 
(Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force),  or  have  received  credit  for  equivalent  training  which  is 
approved  by  the  Professor  of  Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies  and  the  University.  Successful 
completion  of  a  six-week  summer  training  unit,  held  at  selected  Air  Force  bases,  may 
be  accepted  as  the  prerequisite  for  entrance  into  the  Professional  Officer  Course  in 
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lieu    of    completing    the    on-campus    General    Military    Course    (freshman-sophomore 
A.F.R.O.T.C). 

5.  Students  must  achieve  qualifying  scores  on  the  Air  Force  Officer  Qualifying  Examina- 
tion. 

6.  Students  who  are  qualified  and  accepted  in  a  category  leading  to  pilot  training  must 
agree  to  participate  in,  and  pursue  toward  completion,  a  course  of  orientation  flight 
training  ^vhich  is  provided  by  the  University  under  contract  with  and  at  the  expense     ' 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

7.  Students  must  execute  a  written  statement  with  the  government  agreeing  to  complete 
the  Professional  Officer  Education  Program  (contingent  upon  remaining  in  school), 
to  attend  a  summer  training  imit  at  the  time  specified,  to  accept  a  reserve  commission 
in  the  Air  Force  upon  graduation,  and  to  serve  four  years  on  active  duty  after  gradua- 
tion if  in  a  nonflying  category,  and  to  serve  five  years  if  in  a  flying  category  after  the 
pilot  or  navigation  training  has  been  completed.  The  summer  training  unit  is  a  con- 
centrated laboratory  of  Aerospace  Studies,  the  duration  of  which  is  twenty-eight  days. 
This  twenty-eight  day  training  unit  is  not  required  of  students  who  elect  to  attend  the 
six-week  summer  training  unit  in  lieu  of  completion  of  the  General  Military  Educa- 
tion Program. 

8.  Students  must  enlist  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  (IRS)  for  the  period  they  are  in  the 
Professional  Officer  Education  Program.  This  enlistment  is  terminated  upon  acceptance 
of  an  Air  Force  commission. 

9.  Students  must  possess  and  maintain  a  quality  grade-point  average  at  least  as  high  as, 
but  preferably  higher  than,  that  required  by  their  college  for  the  award  of  a  bacca- 
laureate degree. 

10.  Final  selection  of  students  rests  with  the  Professor  of  Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies. 

BENEFITS  AND  ALLOWANCES  FOR  CADETS  IN  THE 
PROFESSIONAL  OFFICER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

1.  Commission  in  either  the  Regular  Air  Force  or  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

2.  Deferment  from  Selective  Service. 

3.  An  officer-type  uniform  is  furnished  by  the  University  during  training  which  may  be 
kept  by  the  student  when  he  is  commissioned  an  officer. 

4.  Monetary  Retainer  Pay  of  $50  a  month,  and  $151  a  month  for  attendance  at  the  sum- 
mer training  unit  held  between  the  junior  and  senior  years,  or  S90.60  a  month  for  at- 
tendance at  the  six-week  summer  training  unit,  plus  travel  allowance  to  and  from  the 
training. 

5.  Academic  credit  up  to  a  maximum  of  three  hours  each  semester,  according  to  the 
regulations  of  each  college. 

6.  Space  available  travel  on  military  aircraft  within  the  United  States. 

7.  Reduced  rates  for  travel  on  railroads. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR 
PROFESSIONAL  OFFICER  COURSE  CADETS 

This  program  provides  financial  assistance  for  a  selected  number  of  cadets  who  will 
enter  the  Professional  Officer  Course.  During  their  participation  in  the  Professional  Officer 
Course  they  will  receive  .'i>50  per  month,  plus  tuition,  fees,  laboratory  expenses,  and  book 
allowances.  To  be  eligible  for  this  assistance  program,  the  student  must: 

1.  Complete  the  two-year  General  Military  Course  on  campus. 

2.  Pass  a  flight  physical  or  a  general  service-type  physical  examination. 
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3.  Achieve  a  qualifying  score  on  the  Air  Force  Officer  Qualifying  Examination. 

4.  Meet  and  be  selected  by  a  board  of  Air  Force  officers. 

5.  Student  must  possess  and  maintain  a  quality  grade-point  average  of  3.5. 

6.  Fulfill  criteria  6,  7,  and  8  imder  the  listing  in  this  section  entitled  "Requirements  for 
the  Professional  Officer  Education  Program." 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR 
GENERAL  MILITARY  COURSE  CADETS 

This  program  provides  financial  assistance  for  a  selected  number  of  cadets  who  will 
enter  the  second  year  of  the  General  Military  Course.  During  their  participation  in  the  Gen- 
eral Military  Course  they  will  receive  S50  per  month  plus  tuition,  fees,  laboratory  expenses, 
and  book  allowances.  To  be  eligible  for  this  assistance  program,  the  student  must: 

1.  Complete  the  first  year  of  the  General  Military  Course  on  campus. 

2.  Pass  a  flight  physical  or  a  general  service-type  physical  examination. 

.S.      .Achieve  a  qualifving  score  on  the  .\ir  Force  Officer  Qualifying  Examination. 

4.  Meet  and  be  selected  by  a  board  of  Air  Force  officers. 

5.  Students  must  possess  and  maintain  a  quality  grade-point  average  of  3.5. 

Staff  and   Equipment 

.\ir  Force  officers  are  detailed  by  Headquarters  U.S.A.F.  as  instructors  in  the  Air 
Force  R.O.T.C.  imit.  The  senior  officer,  as  head  of  the  Air  Force  Unit,  is  designated  as 
Professor  of  Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies.  All  other  officers  hold  appropriate  subordinate 
academic  and  military  positions  on  his  staff. 

Equipment  for  instruction  is  furnished  by  the  Air  Force.  Many  training  aids  in  the 
form  of  projectors,  films,  and  other  equipment  are  available. 

The  .\rmory  at  the  University  of  Illinois  contains  offices,  classrooms,  and  a  drill  area 
400  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide.  All  classes  are  held  in  the  Armory. 

Further  inquiry  concerning  the  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  program  at  the  University  should 
be  directed  to  the  Professor  of  Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies,  Air  Force  R.O.T.C,  Room 
230,  Armory,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Illinois  61820. 

Naval   R.O.T.C. 

The  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  was  established  imder  authority  of  Section 
22  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  4,  1925,  as  amended  (34  U.S.  Code,  Sup.  821;  Public 
Law  729,  Seventy-ninth  Congress).  The  purpose  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  is  to  provide,  by  a  permanent  system  of  training  and  instruction  in  essential  naval 
subjects  at  civil  educational  institutions,  a  source  from  which  qualified  officers  may  be 
obtained  for  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Naval  Reserve,  and  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

The  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  currently  operating  under  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  647,  Eighty-eighth  Congress.  This  law,  known  as  the  "R.O.T.C.  Vitalization 
Act,"  provides  for  the  following  classes  of  N.R.O.T.C.  students:  Regular,  Contract,  and 
Naval  Science. 

REQUIREMENTS 

A  candidate  for  the  N.R.O.T.C.  must: 

1.  Be  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Have  attained  his  seventeenth  birthday  on  or  before  June  30  of  the  year  of  enrollment, 
and  shall  not  have  passed  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  his  birth  on  that  date.  (If  a 
minor,  the  candidate  must  have  the  consent  of  his  parents  or  guardian  at  the  time  of 
his  enrollment.) 
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3.  Take  aptitude  examination  and  be  interviewed  by  staff  officers. 

4.  Be  pliysically  qualified  in  accordance  with  current  requirements  detailed  in  the  Manual 
of  the  Medical  Department,  United  States  Navy. 

5.  Be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  University. 

6.  Be  and  remain  unmarried  until  commissioned  (Regular  students  only). 

7.  Agiee  to: 

a.  Complete  one  year  of  college  mathematics  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  (Regular 
students  only). 

b.  Complete  mathematics  through  trigonometry  by  the  end  of  the  second  vear  unless 
such  work  is  credited  from  secondary  school  (Contract  students  only). 

c.  Complete  one  year  of  college  physics  by  the  end  of  the  second  year  (Regular  students 
only). 

d.  Fulfill  University  requirements  in  written  and  oral  expression  in  English. 

e.  Complete  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  naval  science. 

f.  Achieve  proficiency  as  a  swimmer. 

g.  Participate  in  required  summer  cruises. 

REGULAR  STUDENT 

Preliminary  selection  of  the  Regular  student  is  based  on  results  of  a  nationwide  com- 
|)etitive  examination  conducted  annually  each  fall,  and  the  recommendation  of  an  inter- 
viewing board  which  personally  interviews  the  candidates.  Tlie  final  selection  of  the  Regu- 
lar student  is  made  by  a  state  selection  committee  consisting  of  three  members— a  promi- 
nent educator,  a  prominent  citizen  (from  other  than  educational  fields),  and  a  senior  na\al 
officer  (usually  a  professor  of  naval  science).  The  Regular  student  luidergoes  a  rigorous 
pliysical  examination  for  which  there  are  no  Avaivers  for  defects.  (Students  scoring  in  the 
top  10  per  cent  on  the  nationwide  examination  will  be  granted  waiver  on  defective  visual 
acuity  if  not  more  than  20/40  each  eye  and  correctible  to  20/20.) 

When  the  candidate  is  notified  that  he  is  in  all  respects  qualified,  it  is  his  responsibility 
to  achieve  admission  to  the  N.R.O.T.C.  college  of  his  choice.  In  the  case  of  Regulars  who 
are  appointed  midshipmen  in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Xavy,  all  costs  of  tuition,  fees,  and  textbooks  are  paid  by  the  government.  Necessary  uni- 
forms are  also  provided  by  the  government,  and  the  Regular  student  receives  retainer  pay 
at  the  rate  of  5600  a  year. 

Normally,  students  attend  college  for  four  years  and  may  undertake  any  coinse  leading 
to  a  baccalaureate  degree,  except  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  animal  science,  art,  dairy 
husbandry,  dairy  manufacturing,  dairy  production,  dramatics,  entoniolog\',  floriculture, 
general  agriculture,  horticulture,  hotel  administration,  industrial  arts,  landscape  archi- 
tecture, law,  music,  pharmacy,  physical  education,  poultry  husbandry,  predentistry, 
dentistry,  premedicine,  medicine,  pretheology,  theology,  preveterinary,  veterinary  medi- 
cine, real  estate,  religion,  soil  conservation,  soils,  and  wildlife  management.  They  must 
include  twenty-four  credit  hours  of  naval  science  plus  certain  minimum  requirements  in 
other  academic  fields  including  one  year  of  college  matliematics,  one  year  of  college  physics, 
and  proficiency  in  written  and  oral  expression  in  Englisli.  They  wear  the  uniform  only 
wlien  engaged  in  drills  or  other  activities  prescriljed  by  the  Professor  of  Naval  Science,  and 
except  for  the  ordinary  requirements  of  gentlemanly  conduct,  they  are  subject  to  naval 
discipline  only  at  those  times. 

The  Regular  student  is  recjuired  to  participate  in  two  summer,  at-sca  training  periods 
and  to  take  one  summer  period  of  aviation-ampliibious  indoctrination  lasting  from  six  to 
eight  weeks  each;  and  upon  graduation  he  must  accept  a  commission,  if  offered,  as  Ensign, 
U.S.N. ,  or  Second  Lieutenant,  U.S.M.C.  After  four  years  of  active  duty,  if  he  does  not 
choose  to  make  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  his  career,  lie  may  return  to  civilian  life  at  his 
own  request,  retaining  a  commission  in  the  Naval  Reserve  or  Marine  C^orps  Reserve.  Such 
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reserve  commission  must  not  be  terminated  prior  to  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  receipt 
of  his  first  commission.  Unless  at  his  own  request,  a  reserve  officer  is  not  called  to  active 
duty  except  during  a  war  or  national  emergency. 

CONTRACT  STUDENT 

Contract  students  are  normally  limited  to  a  quota  of  about  sixty  each  academic  year 
and  are  selected  by  the  Professor  of  Naval  Science.  The  Contract  student,  as  a  member  of 
the  N.R.O.T.C.,  receives  retainer  pay  at  the  rate  of  $50  a  month  during  his  third  and  fourth 
years.  The  Contract  student  is  required  to  take  one  at-sea  training  period  of  about  six 
weeks  duration.  The  cruise  is  normally  made  upon  completion  of  the  third  year.  He 
receives  one-half  of  the  first  officer  pay  grade  during  his  cruise,  the  current  rate  of  pay 
being  $160.50  a  month.  Contract  students  may  be  married  upon  enrollment  or  may  marry 
while  enrolled  in  the  program. 

Contract  students  are  not  required  to  complete  one  year  of  college  physics,  but  must 
meet  all  the  other  academic  and  physical  requirements  of  the  Regulars. 

Upon  graduation,  the  Contract  student  is  commissioned  an  Ensign,  U.S.N.R.,  or 
Second  Lieutenant,  U.S.M.C.R.  Such  commission  must  not  be  terminated  prior  to  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  receipt  of  his  first  commission.  He  may,  upon  his  own  application, 
or  if  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps  has  need  for  his  services,  as  is  presently  the  case,  be 
ordered  to  active  duty  for  a  period  of  three  years  in  the  Navy  or  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

TWO-YEAR   CONTRACT   PROGRAM 

A  special  two-year  program  is  open  to  those  interested  students,  who  have  at  least 
four  semesters  of  undergraduate  or  graduate  work  remaining,  to  hjecome  Contract  students. 
The  naval  science  course  material  and  laboratory  instruction  normally  given  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  will  be  available  in  a  concentrated  summer  session  of  six 
weeks  duration.  After  successful  completion  of  this  summer  training,  given  at  a  number 
of  centers  throughout  the  nation,  the  student  may  enter  the  Contract  program  as  a  third- 
year  student.  The  student  will  receive  pay  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $95  per  month 
during  the  summer  session.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  tuition,  room,  board,  and  travel  to  and 
from  the  summer  session  will  be  borne  by  the  Navy.  Students  unable  to  meet  the  physical 
requirements  for  a  commission  as  a  line  officer  may  elect  options  for  commission  as  a 
Supply  Corps  or  restricted  line  officer  in  science  and  engineering.  Law  students  may  apply 
for  commissioning  as  a  law  specialist  upon  completion  of  the  LL.B.  requirements.  Con- 
tract students  are  paid  $50  per  month  during  the  school  year.  Application  may  be  made 
early  in  the  spring  at  any  N.R.O.T.C.  unit,  U.  S.  Navy  Recruiting  Station,  or  Naval  Air 
Station. 


NAVAL   SCIENCE   STUDENT 

The  naval  science  student  is  enrolled  for  academic  credit  only.  Most  naval  science 
students  have  stated  an  intention  of  applying  for  Contract  or  Regular  status  or  have  de- 
clared some  other  interest  in  the  course  of  instrucion  which  would  warrant  approval  of 
their  request  made  to  the  Professor  of  Naval  Science  to  enroll  as  such. 

REQUIRED    COURSES 

FIRST  YEAR^  FIRST  SEMESTER  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER  HOURS 

N.S.    100 — Naval    Science    Laboratory    ...      0            N.S.    100 — Naval    Science    Laboratory    ...      0 
N.S.    1 1 1 — Sea    Power    3  N.S.  1 1 2 — Sea  Power" 3 

SECOND   YEARi 

N.S.    100— Naval    Science    Laboratory    ...      0  N.S.    lOO^Naval    Science    Laboratory    ...      0 

N.S.    121— Naval  Weapons    3  N.S.    122— General     Psychology'     3 
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THIRD  YEARi 

N.S.   100 — Naval   Science   Laboratory    ...  0  N.S.   100 — Naval   Science    Laboratory    ...  0 

N.S.  231 — Naval  Operations 3  N.S.  232 — Navigation     3 

N.S.  291 — History   of    Land   Warfare^    ...  3  N.S.   292 — Basic  Strategy  and   Tactics*    .  .  3 

FOURTH  YEAR' 

N.S.    100 — Naval    Science    Laboratory    ...      0  N.S.    100 — Naval    Science    Laboratory    ...      0 

N.S.   241 — Naval     Engineering      3  N.S.   242 — Principles  of   Leadership    3 

N.S.  293 — Amphibious  Warfare*  3  N.S.  294 — Amphibious  Warfare,  Leader- 
ship, and  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice*     3 

NOTES 

^  Naval  Science   100  and  one  additional  course   must   be  taken   by  the  student  each   semester. 
'First-year  students   register  for  History  292   instead   of  Naval   Science   112. 

'Second-year  students  substitute  Division  of  General  Studies   171    or  Psychology  100  for  Naval  Sci- 
ence 122. 

*  For   Marine    Corps   candidates   only.   Marine    Corps    candidates   substitute    History   291    and    Naval 
Science  292,  293,  and   294  for  Naval  Science  231,  232,  241,  and   242   respectively. 

All  N.R.O.T.C.  students  must  attend  the  two-hour  laboratory  period  weekly  through 
the  entire  four-year  course. 

The  courses  in  naval  science  are  technical  to  the  extent  of  covering  technical  subjects 
with  sufficient  detail  to  permit  a  student  who  completes  the  courses  to  adapt  himself 
quickly  to  any  specific  duty  in  the  Navy  that  may  be  assigned  to  him.  In  addition,  they 
furnish  a  background  of  naval  experience,  tradition,  and  custom  that  is  necessary  for  an 
officer  going  into  duty  in  the  Navy. 

The  course  fosters  and  demands  ideals  of  character  such  as  integrity,  discipline,  self- 
reliance,  and  cooperation  which  are  essential  to  naval  leadership.  The  association  with 
experienced  officers  on  the  staff  during  the  course  permits  close-knit  cooperation  in  time 
of  active  service. 

A  staff  of  experienced  naval  officers  is  maintained  at  the  University  for  the  guidance 
and  instruction  of  students.  The  Professor  of  Naval  Science  and  the  associate  and  assistant 
professors  of  naval  science  are  appointed  to  the  University  faculty.  The  staff  is  authorized 
a  quota  of  six  commissioned  Navy  officers,  one  commissioned  Marine  Corps  officer,  four 
petty  officers,  U.S.N. ,  and  one  non-commissioned  officer,  U.S.M.C. 

Currently,  classes  and  instruction  are  conducted  in  the  Armory.  Equipment  provided 
by  the  Navy  Department  is  modern  and  reflects  the  latest  developments  of  naval  materials. 
Training  aids  provide  instruction  in  the  most  recent  methods  of  naval  gunfire,  guided  mis- 
siles, antisubmarine  warfare,  radar  search  devices,  signals,  ship  control,  and  ship  damage 
control.  Full  use  is  made  of  visual-  and  audio-training  aids  in  keeping  with  the  latest 
trend  in  educational  principles  in  this  field. 

All  Regular  students  and  all  third-year  Contract  students  will  be  members  of  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

Students  who  desire  additional  information  should  address  correspondence  to  the 
Professor  of  Naval  Science,  N.R.O.T.C.  Unit,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Illinois 
61820. 
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Colleges  and  Schools 


COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  169 

INSTITUTE   OF   AVIATION  211 

COLLEGE   OF   COMMERCE  AND   BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION  217 

COLLEGE   OF   COMMUNICATIONS  227 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN    COUNCIL   ON   TEACHER   EDUCATION  235 

COLLEGE   OF   EDUCATION  241 

COLLEGE   OF   ENGINEERING  257 

COLLEGE   OF   FINE   AND   APPLIED   ARTS  295 

COLLEGE   OF   LIBERAL   ARTS   AND   SCIENCES  321 

GRADUATE   SCHOOL   OF   LIBRARY   SCIENCE  371 

COLLEGE   OF   PHYSICAL   EDUCATION  375 

JANE   ADDAMS   GRADUATE   SCHOOL  OF   SOCIAL  WORK  397 

COLLEGE   OF  VETERINARY   MEDICINE  401 


The  administraUve  oflRces  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  ore  In  Momford  Hall. 
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College  of  Agriculture 


The  College  of  Agriculture  prepares  men  and  women  for  careers  in  the 
broad  fields  of  agriculture  and  home  economics.  It  offers  many  courses, 
which  have  in  common  an  interest  in  the  production,  processing,  sale,  and 
use  of  food,  fiber,  and  clothing  materials.  Illinois,  located  in  one  of  the 
greatest  agricultural  regions  of  the  world,  is  in  an  advantageous  position  for 
teaching  and  research  in  agriculture  and  the  related  industries.  While  many 
courses  in  this  college  are  open  to  all  qualified  students  in  the  University, 
most  courses  are  designed  primarily  for  students  who  wish  to  follow  a  four- 
year  curriculum  in  agriculture  or  home  economics. 

There  are  several  four-year  curricula  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science.  The  curriculum  in  agricultural  science  provides  a  flexible  pro- 
gram for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  graduate  study  in  agricultural 
fields  or  for  professional  work  requiring  more  science,  mathematics,  or 
engineering  than  can  be  included  in  the  core  curriculum  in  agriculture. 
It  presupposes  careful  program  planning  under  the  supervision  of  a  care- 
fully selected  faculty  adviser. 

The  core  curriculum  in  agriculture  is  broad  and  flexible,  with  sufficient 
electives  and  majors  to  meet  specific  needs.  Within  this  curriculum,  students 
may  major  in  agricultural  economics  (with  options  in  farm  management, 
agricultural  marketing,  general  agricultural  economics,  or  rural  sociology), 
agricultural  mechanization,  agronomy  (with  soils  or  crops  option),  animal 
science,  dairy  science,  general  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  vocational  agri- 
culture. Graduates  from  the  core  curriculum  engage  in  various  types  of 
farming,  in  educational  and  extension  work,  in  civil  or  public  service,  in  the 
marketing  of  agricultural  products,  in  the  sale  and  service  of  agricultural 
equipment  and  supplies,  in  agricultural  credit  work,  in  plant  protection 
work,  and  in  numerous  other  activities  related  to  agriculture.  Graduates 
from  the  core  curriculum  in  agriculture  with  a  major  for  teachers  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  are  prepared  to  teach  in  the  high  schools  of  Illinois  and 
most  other  states. 

The  curriculum  in  agricultural  communications  prepares  students  for 
positions  in  agricultural  writing,  editing,  advertising,  public  relations,  radio 
and  television  broadcasting,  and  photography.' 
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The  curriculum  in  agricultural  industries  provides  a  broad  selection  of 
courses  in  agricultural  sciences,  natural  sciences,  economics  and  other  social 
sciences,  business  administration,  finance,  communications,  and  the  human- 
ities. It  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  those  industries  and 
businesses  which  service  or  are  related  to  agriculture.  During  the  first  two 
years,  this  curriculum  closely  parallels  the  requirements  of  the  core  curricu- 
lum in  agriculture.  Students  desiring  to  transfer  to  the  agricultural  industries 
curriculum  any  time  during  the  first  two  years  may  do  so  with  little  difficulty. 

The  curriculum  in  dairy  technology  leads  to  employment  in  the  dairy 
manufacturing  industry  or  to  research  or  teaching  in  this  field. 

The  curriculum  in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture  is  intended 
primarily  for  students  preparing  to  produce  and/or  market  flower  crops, 
nursery  products,  and  other  ornamentals;  engage  in  floricultural  service 
activities;  or  do  teaching  and  research  in  this  field. 

The  curriculum  in  food  science  is  designed  for  students  planning 
technical  or  administrative  careers  in  food  processing  or  food  marketing. 

The  curriculum  in  wood  technology  and  utilization  prepares  students 
to  work  with  wood  as  a  raw  material.  Graduates  are  qualified  to  enter 
positions  which  deal  with  the  physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  wood. 
They  will  be  concerned  with  using  wood  in  new  and  better  ways,  with  the 
seasoning,  manufacturing,  purchase,  sale,  preservative  or  fire-retarding 
treatment,  gluing,  or  finishing  of  wood.  The  curriculum  in  forest  production 
prepares  students  for  various  activities  in  the  establishment,  protection, 
management,  and  utilization  of  timber  crops  and  forested  lands.  Graduates 
are  qualified  for  employment  by  public  agencies  or  in  private  industry. 

The  preveterinary  curriculum,  which  may  be  taken  in  either  the  College 
of  Agriculture  or  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  prepares  students 
for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

The  curriculum  in  restaurant  management  prepares  students  for  man- 
agerial positions  in  restaurants  and  other  commercial  food  service  units.  It 
also  gives  them  basic  training  for  work  as  purchasing  agents,  kitchen  equip- 
ment and  layout  specialists,  food  inspectors,  and  for  other  allied  occupations. 

In  home  economics,  the  College  of  Agriculture  provides  two  four-year 
curricula  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics 
or  in  Home  Economics  Education.  Within  these  curricula,  major  programs 
are  provided  in  apparel  design,  the  child  and  family,  foods  and  nutrition, 
general  home  economics  (including  foods  in  business),  hospital  dietetics, 
household  management,  institution  management,  retailing  of  clothing  and 
home  furnishings,  and  textiles  and  clothing.  Graduates  in  home  economics 
are  engaged  in  nursery  school,  elementary  school,  and  high  school  teaching; 
as  dietitians  in  hospitals  and  for  school  lunch  programs,  cafeterias,  and 
residence  halls;  as  food  service  managers  in  hotels,  clubs,  and  restaurants; 
in  retailing  in  the  textiles,  clothing,  and  home  furnishings  fields;  in  food  and 
fabric  testing;  in  work  with  utility  companies;  in  educational  services  with 
food  industries;  in  research  in  colleges  and  universities,  government  agencies, 
and  industry;  in  extension  services;  and  as  nutritionists  and  consultants  with 
social  and  public  health  agencies.  Students  preparing  to  teach  home  eco- 
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nomics  in  high  schools  should  enroll  in  the  curriculum  in  home  economics 
education. 

Combined  programs  may  also  be  arranged  in  agriculture  and  business 
administration,  agriculture  and  agricultural  engineering,  agriculture  and 
law,  or  agriculture  and  veterinary  medicine. 

The  four-year  professional  curriculum  in  agricultural  engineering, 
which  is  administered  by  the  College  of  Engineering,  includes  general  and 
specialized  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  first  two  years  in  each  curriculum  include  the  necessary  scientific 
and  cultural  basis  for  later  specialization.  Each  student  is  assisted  in  arrang- 
ing his  program  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  under  the  organized  advisory 
system  of  the  college.  Each  new  student  in  agricidture  is  supplied  with  a 
copy  of  A  Handbook  for  Agricidture  Students  and  Their  Advisers  which 
contains  instructions  on  choice  of  individual  objectives  and  suggestions  for 
educational  programs  of  study  appropriate  to  those  objectives.  Students  in 
the  Department  of  Home  Economics  are  given  the  Handbook  for  Home 
Economics  Students  and  a  booklet  describing  home  economics  student 
activities. 

The  instructional  program  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  constantly 
enriched  by  close  association  with  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics.  Staff  members  and  students  thus  have  direct  contact  with  current 
problems  in  research  and  practice. 

Extramural  courses  for  advanced  undergraduate  or  graduate  credit  are 
offered  each  semester  at  several  locations  in  the  state. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  does  not  offer  instruction  by  correspondence 
courses. 

Many  specialized  short  courses,  conferences,  and  special  events  of  interest 
to  rural  people,  homemakers,  and  the  agricultural  industries  are  available. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Besides  meeting  the  general  admission  requirements  of  the  University,  students  enter- 
ing the  College  of  Agriculture  must  have  taken  prior  to  entry  the  subjects  prescribed  in 
the  chart  on  page  42.  It  is  highly  recommended  that  prospective  students  take  a  full  four 
units  of  English  and  one  or  more  additional  units  of  mathematics  beyond  algebra  and 
plane  geometry.  At  least  two  and  preferably  three  units  of  science  are  desirable  (biology, 
chemistry,  and  physics).  If  available,  vocational  agriculture  can  be  quite  useful,  particularly 
for  students  planning  to  enter  the  core  curriculum. 

Students  entering  the  agricultural  science  or  preveterinary  curriculum  as  freshmen 
must  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  their  high  school  class;  those  entering  as  transfers  must 
have  a  scholastic  average  in  their  collegiate  work  of  not  less  than  3.5  in  terms  of  the  grad- 
ing system  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  admission  of  transfer  students  to  curricula  of  the  college  other  than  agricultural 
science  and  preveterinary  medicine  will  follow  the  general  University  rules. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR   GRADUATION 

Students  who  have  satisfied  the  general  University  requirements  for  graduation,  have 
maintained  throughout  their  course  a  satisfactory  record  of  scholarship  and  moral  char- 
acter, and  have  completed  a  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  including  the 
prescribed  studies  and  sufficient  electives,  are  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science. 
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The  total  credit  hour  requirements  for  the  various  degrees  are:  in  home  economics, 
120  hours;  in  home  economics  education,  126  hours;  in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horti- 
culture, 130  hours;  in  food  science,  130  hours;  in  forestry  and  wood  technology-,  136  hours; 
and  in  all  other  agriculture  curricula,  126  hours.  No  credit  in  physical  education  courses 
may  be  counted  in  arriving  at  these  totals.  (See  credit  limitations  below.)  Credits  earned 
in  military  science  may  be  counted  to^vard  giaduation  in  all  curricula. 

A  candidate  for  graduation  must  complete  all  special  examinations  to  remove  failures, 
all  proficiency  examinations,  all  excused  grades,  and  all  course  substitutions  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth  week  of  his  final  semester. 

Students  who  have  transferred  from  other  educational  institutions  to  the  University 
of  Illinois  and  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  an  agricultural 
curriculum  are  required  to  complete  in  residence  at  least  half  the  technical  agriculture 
credit  required  for  the  degree.  Transfer  students  must  satisfy  University  residence  require- 
ments. 

Each  candidate  for  graduation  must  have  an  average  of  not  less  than  3.0  including 
grades  in  courses  transferred  from  other  institutions,  and  an  average  of  not  less  than  3.0 
in  all  courses  taken  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

GENERAL    EDUCATION   SEQUENCES 

All  College  of  Agriculture  students  who  enter  the  University  after  June  1,  1964,  are 
required  to  complete  sequences  of  courses  in  the  areas  of  natural  sciences,  humanities,  and 
social  sciences. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES 

Agriculture  students  satisfy  the  natural  sciences  requirement  by  completing  a  curricu- 
lum of  the  college. 

HUMANITIES 

All  students  must  complete  one  six-hour  sequence  from  the  approved  courses  within 
a  departmental  sequence  or  from  an  interdepartmental  sequence.  Some  curricula  prescribe 
certain  courses  which,  if  on  the  approved  sequences  list,  may  be  used  toward  completion 
of  this  sequence  requirement. 

Departmental  Sequences 

Architecture— Six  hours  from  the  following  courses:  211,  212. 

Art-Six  hours  from  the  following  courses:  111,  112,  115,  116,  211,  306,  307,  308,  309,  310, 

313,  314,  315,  318,  319,  320,  321,  322,  323,  324. 
Classical  Civilization-301  and  302. 
Division  of  General  Studies— 161  and  162. 

English  and  American  Literature— Six  hours  from  any  courses  except  386  and  387. 
Humanities-151  and  152,  211  and  212,  215  and  216,  363  and  364. 
Foreign   Languages— Six   hours  from   103,   104   (or  equivalents),  or  any   200-   or  300-level 

literature  courses  in  foreign  languages. 
Music-Six  hours  from  the  following  courses:  113,  115,  130,  131,  213.  214,  315,  316. 
Philosophy— Six  hours  from  the  following  courses:  101,  102,  105,  110,  any  300-level  courses. 
Speech  and  Theatre— Six  hours  from  the  following  courses:  361,  362,  366. 

Interdepartmental  Sequences 

-Architecture  211  and  Art  115  and  116. 

.Architecture  211,  plus  two  courses  from  Classical  Civilization  111,  112,  361,  362. 

Art  111,  112,  or  115,  plus  Philosophy  323. 

Any  three  courses  from  Art  115,  116,  Music  113,  and  115. 

Classical  Civilization  111  and  Philosophy  303. 

English  102,  281,  282,  or  316,  plus  Speech  366. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

I.  Each  student  must  complete  one  six-hour  sequence  from  the  following  approved 
courses  within  a  departmental  sequetice  or  from  an  interdepartmental  sequence. 
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2.  A  minimum  of  nine  hours  of  social  sciences  are  required  in  all  curricula  of  the 
college,  and  some  curricula  require  more  than  nine  hours  of  social  sciences. 

3.  Unless  otherwise  prescribed,  the  additional  hours  of  social  sciences  beyond  the 
sequences  may  be  selected  from  any  course  or  courses  listed  luider  the  departmental  se- 
quences, interdepartmental  sequences,  or  supplemental  list,  with  the  further  provision  that 
at  least  one  course  must  l)e  selected  from  a  department  other  than  the  one  from  which  the 
sequence  was  selected. 

4.  Some  ciuricula  prescribe  certain  courses  which,  if  on  the  approved  sequence  list, 
may  be  used  toward  completion  of  this  sequence  requirement. 

Departmental  Sequences 

Anthropology-Six  hours  from  the  following  courses:  102,  103,  260,  270,  271,  320,  330,  358, 

360,  361.  362,  363,  366,  367,  368,  369.  381,  382. 
Division  of  General  Studies-121  and  122,  151  and  152. 
Economics-Six  hours  from  the  following  courses:   102  or  108,  103,  200,  214,  228,  236,  238, 

240,  255,  288,  300,  301,  306,  312,  313. 
Geography-Six  hours  from  the  following  courses:  101,  104,  105,  210,  369,  381,  382,  383,  386. 
History-Six  hours  from  the  following  courses:   111,  112,  131,  132,  151,  152,  181,  182,  211, 

212,  260,  261,  262,  323,  324. 
Political  Science-Six  hours  from  the  following  courses:  150,  151,  184,  191,  192,  241,  263,  305, 

310,  312,  317,  321,  326,  328,  345,  346,  351,  355,  357. 
Psychologv— Six  hours  from  the  following  courses:   100  or  103,  150  or  250,  201. 
Sociology-Six  hours  from  the  following  courses:   100,  131,  151,  152,  212,  218,  221,  223,  225, 

228,  229,  275,  276,  277,  369. 

Interdepartmental  Sequences 

Economics  108  and  Political  Science  150  and  History  151,  152,  261,  or  262. 
Economics  108  and  Psycholog)'  100  or  103  and  Sociology  100. 
Economics  108  and  Geography  105. 

Supplemental   List   (may  not  be  used   as  part  of  the  six-hour  sequence,   but  may  be  used  toward  social   science 
requirement  beyond  the  sequence) 

Geography  214. 
Philosophy  103,  104. 
Social  Sciences  301. 

CREDIT   LIMITATIONS   IN    CERTAIN   COURSES 

The  following  credit  limitations  apply  to  all  curricula  of  the  College  of  Agriculture: 

1.  No  credit  in  typing  or  shorthand  may  be  counted  toward  graduation. 

2.  Those  students  who  enter  the  College  of  Agriculture  after  September  1,  1958,  may 
not  count  any  credits  in  physical  education  courses.  This  restriction  does  not  apply  to 
courses  in  dance,  health  education  and  recreation,  or  to  those  students  in  home  economics 
education  who  complete  an  approved  minor  in  physical  education.  (Students  who  entered 
the  College  of  Agriculture  prior  to  September  1,  1958,  may  count  physical  education  credits 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  in  effect  at  the  time  of  their  admission.) 

3.  Credit  for  courses  in  religion,  up  to  ten  hours,  may  be  counted  toward  graduation. 

4.  Not  more  than  ten  hours  of  credit  in  special  problems  courses  may  be  counted 
toward  graduation  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  curricula. 

5.  Not  more  than  two  hours  of  credit  in  music  ensemble  courses  may  be  counted 
toward  graduation. 

HONORS   PROGRAM 

Encouragement  of  superior  students  has  always  been  an  aim  of  the  college.  The  college 
participates  in  the  University  Honors  Program,  and  has  established  special  honors  seminar 
courses  for  outstanding  students.  The  College  Honors  Council  invites  selected  freshmen 
and  sophomores  to  participate.  Upperclassmen  who  have  maintained  a  4.0  ("B")  average 
are  automatically  eligible  for  participation.  These  same  students  are  also  eligible  for  honors 
courses  and  honors  sections  offered  by  other  colleges  of  the  University,  and  for  certain  other 
activities  and  privileges  offered  to  James  Scholars. 
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HONORS  AT  GRADUATION 


Honors  awarded  to  superior  students  at  graduation  are  designated  on  the  diploma  as 
Honors  and  High  Honors.  For  the  degree  with  Honors,  the  student  must  have  an  average 
of  4.2  in  all  courses  used  for  graduation;  for  the  degree  with  High  Honors,  the  student  must 
have  an  average  of  4.5  in  all  courses  used  for  graduation. 

DEPARTMENTS   AND   FACILITIES 

The  College  of  Agriculture  comprises  ten  departments  which  offer  courses  open  to 
all  qualified  students  in  the  University.  In  addition,  an  orientation  course  for  freshmen, 
honors  courses  for  James  Scholars  and  other  designated  college  honors  students,  an  inter- 
departmental junior-senior  seminar,  courses  in  agricultural  extension  and  agricultural 
journalism,  which  are  not  assignable  to  a  particular  department,  are  listed  under  the  title 
"Agriculture."  The  departments,  their  work  and  equipment,  are  described  in  the  following 
paragraphs  with  reference  to  the  curricula  as  outlined  on  subsequent  pages. 

Agricultural  Economics.  This  department  offers  courses  in  farm  management;  land 
economics;  rural  sociology;  agricultural  finance;  agricultural  marketing;  agricultural  law; 
farm  taxation;  agricultural  policy;  prices  and  statistics;  farm  appraisal;  and  recreation. 

A  major  in  agricultural  economics  in  the  core  curriculum  in  agriculture  consists  of 
twenty  hours  of  agricultural  economics  and  rural  sociology.  The  general  objectives  of  the 
major  are  to  enable  the  student  to  prepare  for  (1)  employment  in  positions  requiring  eco- 
nomic decision-making  in  agriculture  and  related  occupations,  (2)  effective  rural  group 
leadership,  or  (3)  graduate  work. 

Each  student  majoring  in  agricultural  economics  is  required  to  choose  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing options:  farm  management,  agricultural  marketing,  general  agricultural  economics, 
or  rural  sociology.  These  options  make  it  possible  to  specialize  within  the  diverse  subject 
matter,  yet  each  is  flexible  enough  to  allow  considerable  freedom  in  choosing  elective 
courses. 

The  farm  management  option  is  for  students  interested  in  operating  farms  or  in  man- 
aging farm  property  for  others.  There  are  employment  opportunities  in  farm  management 
organizations,  banks,  and  other  businesses  that  provide  professional  services  in  farm  man- 
agement and  related  areas  of  work. 

The  agricultural  marketing  option  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  employment  in 
the  buying  and  selling,  processing,  transportation,  and  distribution  of  (1)  agricultural 
products,  and  (2)  machinery,  fuel,  feed,  fertilizers,  and  other  production  items  which  are 
used  by  farmers. 

The  general  option  can  be  followed  to  obtain  broad  training.  It  is  particularly  appro- 
priate for  students  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work.  Students  may  obtain  training  in  areas 
such  as  agricultural  prices  and  statistical  analysis,  land  economics,  agricultural  finance,  and 
agricultural  policy,  as  well  as  in  farm  management,  agricultural  marketing,  and  rural 
sociology. 

The  rural  sociology  option  is  designed  to  provide  training  in  the  general  area  of  human 
relations  and  group  leadership,  with  special  emphasis  on  agricidtural  and  rural  popula- 
tions. Students  can  prepare  for  effective  leadership  in  the  agricultural  extension  service,  in 
youth  and  farm  organization  groups,  and  in  education. 

Required  and  suggested  courses  for  the  four  options  are  given  in  A  Handbook  for 
Agriculture  Students  and  Their  Advisers. 

Agricultural  Engineering.  Courses  in  agricultural  engineering  and  agricultural  mech- 
anization cover  the  principles  of  engineering  as  applied  to  agriculture,  including  problems 
in  the  areas  of  soil  and  water  control,  farm  Ijuildings  and  iiousing,  field  machinery,  tractors, 
crop  processing,  and  farmstead  mechanization.  Instruction  in  farm  shop  practices  and 
techniques  is  offered. 

The  department  offers  two  series  of  courses:  (1)  agricultural  mechanization  courses 
open  to  agricultural  and  other  students  providing  a  major  in  agricultural  mechanization, 
and  (2)  agricultural  engineering  courses  open  only  to  students  in  the  four-year  curriculum 
in  agricultural  engineering  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  or  in  the  five-year  comI)ine(l 
program  of  agricultural  science  and  engineering. 

The  agricultural  mechanization  major  prepares  students  for  employment  with  manu 
facturers  and  retailers  of  farm  equipment,  farm  buildings  and  materials,  or  feed  and  fer- 
tilizer, with  the  electric  power  industry,  with  land  improvement  agencies,  with  l)anks, 
insurance,  and  farm  management  companies,  or  in  their  own  l)usiness.  The  graduate  must 
know  his  own  product  or  service  and  be  able  to  coordinate  the  product  or  service  with  the 
overall  program  of  those  with  whom  he  is  dealing. 
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The  agricultural  engineering  series  of  courses  prepares  the  student  for  careers  in 
design,  development,  or  testing  in  industry,  private  or  governmental  research,  and  college 
teaching.  (See  page  260.) 

Agronomy.  The  Department  of  Agronomy  offers  courses  in  both  crops  and  soils,  and 
a  well-integrated  program  of  study  is  provided  in  both  fields.  Instruction  in  crops  includes 
courses  in  breeding  and  production  of  cereals,  corn,  and  forage  crops,  crop  physiology, 
design  of  field  experiments,  and  weeds  and  their  control.  Instruction  in  soils  includes  courses 
which  deal  with  the  origin  and  development  of  soils,  land  appraisals,  soil  conservation,  soil 
chemistry,  soil  physics,  soil  fertility  and  fertilizer  use,  soil  management,  and  soil  microbi- 
ology. Facilities  for  instruction  in  soils  and  crops  include  well-equipped  laboratories  and 
greenhouses.  The  Agronomy  Farm  is  also  available.  Advanced  students  may  use  these 
facilities  in  both  course  work  and  research.  A  major  in  agronomy  consists  of  twenty-five 
hours  in  agronomy  courses.  .\n  option  may  be  elected  in  crops  or  soils  or  both. 

Students  interested  in  graduate  study  should  select  suitable  courses  by  consulting  with 
their  advisers,  or  follow  the  curriculum  in  agricultural  science.  Numerous  employment 
opportunities  exist  in  various  agricultural  industries  for  students  who  wish  to  major  in 
the  agricultural  industries  curriculum  with  emphasis  in  agronomy  and  with  an  adviser  in 
agronomy. 

Animal  Science.  Courses  in  animal  science  cover  the  study  of  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  and 
beef  cattle,  and  their  products;  light  horses  and  their  care  and  training;  the  management 
of  herds,  flocks,  and  studs;  feeding,  breeding,  general  sanitation  and  disease  and  environ- 
mental control  in  livestock  production;  meats  technology;  genetics;  physiology;  and  the 
biochemical  phases  of  nutrition.  The  University  herds  and  flocks  contain  several  hundred 
cattle,  swine,  and  sheep,  and  several  thousand  fowl  and  other  small  animals,  which  are 
available  for  class  purposes  and  for  feeding,  breeding,  and  management  investigations. 
Laboratories  afford  facilities  for  undergraduate  and  advanced  study  in  genetics,  physiology, 
nutrition,  meats  technology,  ecology,  and  livestock  production.  Students  may  qualify  for 
graduate  study  in  animal  science  by  selecting  a  suitable  sequence  of  courses  under  a  major 
in  agricultural  science  or  animal  science. 

Dairy  Science.  The  courses  in  dairy  science  are  concerned  with  the  breeding  and  feed- 
ing of  dairy  cattle,  including  genetics,  nutrition,  and  physiology;  management,  sanitation, 
and  judging  of  dairy  cattle;  and  the  biochemical,  physiological,  and  microbiological  phases 
of  milk  production  and  utilization.  The  equipment  of  this  department  includes  laboratories 
for  dairy  microbiology,  dairy  biochemistry,  dairy  cattle  nutrition,  dairy  cattle  physiology, 
dairy  production,  and  population  genetics.  A  farm  stocked  with  a  herd  of  more  than  500 
head  of  dairy  cattle  of  Holstein-Friesian,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Brown  Swiss,  and  Ayrshire 
breeds  afi^ords  facilities  for  undergraduate  and  advanced  study  in  the  several  phases  of  work 
listed  above. 

Food  Science.  Instruction  in  food  technology,  including  dairy  technology,  is  conducted 
in  this  department.  The  department  is  responsible  for  all  courses  in  food  processing  except 
those  which  have  to  do  with  preparation  of  food  in  the  home.  Students  majoring  in  food 
science  are  offered  two  undergraduate  curricula,  one  leading  to  the  degiee  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Food  Science  and  the  other  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dairy  Tech- 
nology. Graduate  study  leading  to  the  master's  and  doctor's  degrees  is  available  in  I)oth 
fields.  The  equipment  of  this  department  includes  a  diversified  dairy  manufacturing  plant 
with  ecjuipment  and  facilities  for  making  all  manufactured  dairy  products.  Pilot  plant 
facilities  for  the  processing  and  preservation  of  fruits,  vegetables,  cereals,  meats,  and  other 
classes  of  foods  are  available.  These  include  modern  equipment  of  commercial  types  for 
canning,  freezing,  dehydrating,  cereal  milling,  vacuum  concentrating,  and  other  operations 
involved  in  food  manufacture.  Laboratories  for  research  and  teaching  in  chemistry,  micro- 
biology, and  engineering  as  applied  to  all  types  of  food  products  and  processes  are  available. 

Forestry.  There  are  two  four-year  curricula  in  forestry  leading  to  the  degiee  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Forestry.  The  curriculum  in  forest  production  prepares  students  for  all  phases 
of  the  management  of  forest  properties  (private  or  public,  large  or  small),  for  the  produc- 
tion of  valuable  wood  products  or  for  watershed  protection,  wildlife  habitat,  recreational 
enjoyment,  or  other  benefits.  The  curriculum  in  wood  technology  and  utilization  prepares 
students  to  work  with  wood  as  a  basic  raw  material.  Graduates  enter  positions  recjuiring  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  anatomical,  physical,  and  mechanical  properties  of  wood.  Such 
tasks  may  involve  (1)  effects  of  moisture  relationships  on  wood  use,  (2)  diffusion  of  liquids 
such  as  preservatives  or  fire  retardants  into  and  out  of  wood,  (3)  special  problems  in  wood 
bonding  and  finishing,  and  (4)  efficient  manufacture  or  sale  of  wood  products.  Graduates 
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of  both  curricula  may  be  employed  in  industry;  by  federal,  state,  or  local  government;  by 
universities  and  colleges;  or  may  operate  their  own  business  or  consulting  service.  Although 
registration  is  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  many  of  the  courses  of  instruction  are  in  the 
Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Engineering.  The  forestry  curricula  utilize  the 
laboratory,  drafting,  demonstration,  and  classroom  facilities  of  several  departments  in  each 
of  these  colleges  as  well  as  those  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Instructional  materials  in 
the  Department  of  Forestry  include  aerial  photographs,  maps,  photogrammetric  instru- 
ments, microscopes,  and  some  10,000  forestry  books  and  bulletins  housed  in  the  Agriculture 
Library.  Equipment  for  studies  of  plant  ecology  and  physiology  includes  an  infrared  gas 
analyzer,  spectrophotometer,  pressure  plate  and  pressure  memlirane  apparatus  for  deter- 
mining soil  moisture  characteristics,  and  instruments  for  measuring  environmental  and 
climatic  factors.  Available  to  students  in  wood  technology  and  utilization  are  a  universal 
testing  machine  for  studying  mechanical  properties  of  wood,  plywood  shear-testing  appa- 
ratus, a  high-pressure  cylinder  for  treating  woods  with  chemicals  or  preservatives,  a  dry 
kiln,  and  a  climate  chamber.  Other  facilities  are  forty  acres  of  forest  and  Christmas  tree 
plantations  on  the  campus,  several  natural  woodlands  near  the  campus  and  at  other  loca- 
tions throughout  the  state,  and  a  summer  camp  in  northern  Minnesota.  Students  who  are 
interested  in  forestry  as  a  profession  may  secure  a  pamphlet  describing  career  opportuni- 
ties and  courses  of  instruction  by  writing  the  Department  of  Forestry. 

The  department  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters. 

Home  Economics.  Courses  given  in  this  department  are  planned  to  adapt  principles  of 
arts  and  science  to  homemaking  and  family  life  and  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in 
allied  professions.  Opportunity  is  given  for  concentration  in  the  following  fields:  apparel 
design,  the  child  and  family,  foods  and  nutrition,  general  home  economics,  hospital  di- 
etetics, household  management,  institution  management,  retailing  of  clothing  and  home 
furnishings,  textiles  and  clothing,  and  teacher  education.  The  administrative  offices  of  the 
department  are  located  in  Bevier  Hall.  This  new  building  is  equipped  with  modern  facili- 
ties for  home  economics  teaching,  research,  and  extension.  There  are  well-designed  labora- 
tories and  classrooms  for  food  preparation  and  evaluation,  for  nutrition  research,  and  for 
clothing  construction,  design,  and  testing.  Special  facilities  are  available  for  the  study,  selec- 
tion, and  testing  of  home  furnishings  and  textiles.  A  model  cafeteria  and  restaurant  provide 
opportunity  for  study  and  research  in  quantity  foods  and  restaurant  management. 

The  Child  Development  Laboratory,  1105  West  Nevada  Street,  Urbana,  provides  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to  observe  and  participate  in  the  teaching  of  two  groups  of  preschool 
children. 

Facilities  for  demonstration  and  practice  in  household  management  arc  provided  in  the 
Home  Management  House,  1202  West  Green  Street,  Urbana. 

Several  courses  have  been  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  nonmajor  students 
who  desire  work  in  home  economics  to  supplement  a  profession  or  for  personal  needs. 

A  curriculum  in  restaurant  management,  intended  for  both  men  and  women,  is  super- 
vised by  the  Department  of  Home  Economics.  In  addition  to  courses  covering  the  general 
education  requirements  for  all  students,  the  curriculum  provides  a  combination  of  business 
and  food-service  training  intended  to  fit  the  needs  of  students  planning  employment  in 
food-service  establishments. 

Horticulture.  Courses  in  horticulture  provide  instruction  in  pomology,  vegetable  crops, 
floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture,  and  in  subjects  common  to  all  these  divisions,  such 
as  plant  propagation,  plant  genetics,  plant  anatomy  and  morphology,  and  the  physiolog)' 
and  ecology  of  horticultural  plants,  as  well  as  special  problems  in  experimental  horticul- 
ture. For  instruction  in  pomology,  use  is  made  of  the  varietal  and  experimental  plantations 
maintained  by  the  department  and  of  tlie  Horticulture  Field  Lalioratory.  Tliis  building  is 
(.quipped  with  cold  storage  rooms;  constant-temperature  chaml)ers;  chemical,  physiological, 
histological,  and  pathological  laboratories;  and  a  greenhouse.  Facilities  for  instruction  in 
vegetable  crops  in  the  Vegetable  Crops  Building  include  a  physiological  and  soils  laboratory, 
plant  breeding  laboratory,  gieenhouses,  controlled-temperature  diambcrs,  and  experimental 
seed-drying  ecjuipment.  Several  acres  of  land  are  equipped  for  irrigation  and  are  available 
for  research  on  cultural  methods  and  for  study  on  varieties  of  vcgetal)le  crops.  The  facilities 
for  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture  include  a  Floriculture  Building  with  class- 
rooms; soils,  physiolog),  and  genetics  laboratory;  ten  greenhouses;  and  outdoor  gardens  and 
nursery.  The  greenhouses,  used  for  research  and  tcacliing  purposes,  contain  a  wide  selec- 
tion of  florist  crops  commonly  used  in  conuncrclal  and  decorative  or  conservatory  \\ork. 

A  major  in  horticulture  in  the  core  curriculum  in  agricultine  is  designed  for  students 
interested  primarily  in  general  agricultine  who  tlcsire  a  l)asic  knowledge  of  liorticulture. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  basic  plant  sciences  giving  a  general  background  for  the  special- 
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ized  phases  of  horticulture.  The  appropriate  choice  of  horticulture  courses  and  electives 
prepares  students  for  the  production  of  fruits,  vegetables,  or  other  specialized  horticultural 
crops. 

Those  whose  major  interest  is  in  the  production  and  marketing  of  flowers,  foliage, 
nursery  crops,  and  turf  and  grounds  management  should  register  in  the  floriculture  and 
ornamental  horticulture  curriculum. 

Plant  Pathology.  The  courses  ofl'ered  in  tlie  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  are  de- 
signed to  prepare  students  for  graduate  work  in  plant  pathology  and  to  provide  supple- 
mentary training  for  students  specializing  in  related  flelds  such  as  agronomy,  food  science, 
floriculture,  and  horticulture.  Laboratories,  greenhouses,  and  field  facilities  are  available 
for  instruction  and  research  in  this  field.  Students  expecting  to  take  graduate  work  in 
plant  pathology  should  enroll  in  the  agricultural  science  curriculum,  or  the  plant  protec- 
tion option  in  the  general  agriculture  major. 

Curriculum   in  Agricultural   Communications 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

This  curriculum  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  careers  in  the  combined 
fields  of  agriculture  and  communications.  It  seeks  to  prepare  them  for  work  in  such 
careers  as  agricultural  advertising,  public  relations,  farm  radio  and  television  broadcasting, 
photography,  and  agricultural  publications  writing  or  editing.  The  College  of  Agriculture 
and  College  of  Communications  ofi^er  this  curriculum  as  a  joint  project.  It  allows  the  plan- 
ning of  study  programs  closely  suited  to  the  student's  interests  in  one  of  three  communica- 
tions options:   advertising,  news-editorial,  or  radio-television. 

Upon  completion  of  the  curriculum  requirements  and  a  minimum  of  126  hours  of 
credit,  exclusive  of  physical  education,  the  student  is  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Agriculture. 


SAMPLE   PROGRAM 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  14  TO  16  HOURS 

Agr.     100 — Lectures     for     Freshmen     in 

Agriculture       0 

Agriculture    Core    Course     3 

Bot.     TOO — General     Botany,     or     Zool. 

104 — Elementary    Zoology     4 

Math.     Ill,    or    112,    or    104 — Algebra 

or    Algebra    and    Trigonometry'     ...    3  or  5 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition^  3 

Physical    Education     (1) 

SECOND   YEAR  16  TO   18   HOURS 

Agriculture    Core    Course    3  or  4 

Agriculture     Elective'     or     Agr.     114 — 

Agricultural     Journalism     3 

Physical    Science    Course'^     3  or  4 

Social  Sciences  Sequence  Course'  ...  3 
Speech      101 — Principles      of      Effective 

Speaking  ■      3 

Physical    Education     (1) 

THIRD    YEAR  18    OR    19    HOURS 

Agriculture    Electives''     6 

Communications    Course      3 

Humanities    Sequence    Course*     3 

Open    Elective    3 

Social    Sciences   Elective    3  or  4 


SECOND  SEMESTER  14  TO  16  HOURS 

Agriculture    Core    Course    3  or  4 

Chem.   101 — General  Chemistry^ 4 

Rhet     102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition'  3 

Zool.      104 — Elementary     Zoology,      or 

Bot.    100 — General   Botany 4 

Physicol    Education     (1) 


16  HOURS 

Agriculture    Elective'    3 

Agr.     114 — Agricultural    Journalism,    or 

Agriculture     Elective     3 

Econ.    108 — Elements    of    Economics    .  .  3 

Humanities    Sequence    Course*     3 

Social    Sciences    Sequence   Course'    ...  3 

Physical    Education     (1) 

16  TO   19  HOURS 

Agriculture     Elective     3 

Agr.   214 — Advanced  Agricultural 

Journalism     3 

Communications     Course(s)      4  or  6 

Humanities    Elective     3 

Social   Sciences   Elective    3  or  4 
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FOURTH  YEAR  18  HOURS  18   HOURS 

Agriculture     Elective     3  Agriculture     Elective     3 

Communications    Courses     6  Communications   Courses    6 

Open     Electives     6  Open    Electives     6 

Social     Sciences    Elective     3  Social    Sciences    Elective    3 

NOTES 

A  non-credit  orientation  course  required  of  all  freshmen  in  agriculture. 

A  student  in  this  curriculum  is  required  to  complete  either  Mathematics  111,  Algebra,  five  hours; 
or  Mathematics  112,  College  Algebra,  three  hours;  or  Mathematics  104,  Elements  of  Algebra  and 
Trigonometry,  three  hours;  or  pass  the  placement  examination  in  mathematics. 

Division  of  General  Studies  111  and  112,  Verbal  Communications,  both  four-hour  courses,  may 
be  substituted  for  Rhetoric  101,  and  102  and  Speech  101. 

^Students  who  plan  to  take  Chemistry  101,  but  do  not   hove  a   satisfactory  score  on  the  Chemistry 
Placement  Test,  must  take  Chemistry  100  before  enrolling  in  Chemistry  101. 

°A    minimum    of    thirty-five    hours    of    agriculture    courses    required,    including    fifteen    hours    at    the 
200-300  level. 

®A  minimum   of  three  hours  required  from   chemistry,  mathematics,  geology,  or  physics. 
'a    minimum    of   twenty    hours    required,    including    Economics    108    and    an    approved    six-hour   se- 
quence (see  page  172). 

'a  minimum  of  nine  hours  required,  including  an  approved  six-hour  sequence  (see  page  172). 
"a    minimum    of    twenty    hours    of    College    of    Communications    courses    required,    including    those 
prescribed  for  the  student's  selected  option  (listed  below). 

AGRICULTURE    CORE    COURSES 

In  addition  to  Agriculture  100,  one  course  from  three  of  the  foiu'  areas  listed  below 
must  be  completed  by  each  student  in  this  curriculum. 

HOURS 

Agricultural  Economics: 

Agr.    Econ.    100 — Introductory   Agricultural    Economics    3 

Agricultural  Engineering  and  Technology: 

Agr.  Mech.  100 — Engineering  Applications  in  Agriculture,  or 

F.S.   201 — Principles   of   Food   and   Dairy  Product   Processing    3 

Animal  Sciences: 

An.  Sci.  100 — Introduction  to  Animal  Science,  or 

D.S.    100 — Introduction    to    Dairy    Production    3 

Plant  Sciences: 

Agron.  121 — Principles  of  Field  Crop  Science,  or 

For.  100 — Farm  Forestry,  or 

Hort.    100 — Introductory    Horticulture     3  or  4 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES  IN  COMMUNICATIONS 

A  student  will  complete  one  of  the  following  options: 

ADVERTISING  OPTION 

Adv.  281 — Introduction  to  Advertising 

Adv.  382 — Advertising  Creative  Strategy 

Adv.  383 — Advertising  Media  Policy  and  Strategy 

Adv.  384 — Advertising  Campaigns 

Electives    in    Journalism    and   Communications    to    complete    twenty-hour   requirement. 

NEWS-EDITORIAL  OPTION 

Journ.  204 — Typography 
Journ.  211 — Newswriting 
Journ.  321 — News  Editing 
One  course  from  the  following: 

Journ.  217 — History  of  Communications 
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Journ.  218 — Communications  and  Public  Opinion 

Journ.  220 — Processes  and  Systems  of  Communications 

Journ.  231 — Mass  Communications  in  a  Democratic  Society 

Journ.  251 — Social  Aspects  of  Moss  Communications 
One  course  from  the  following: 

Journ.  212 — Public  Affairs  Reporting 

Journ.  323 — Advanced  Reporting 

Journ.  326 — Magazine  Article  Writing 

Journ.  330 — Magazine  Editing 

Journ.  344 — Community  Newspaper  Publication 

Radio-TV  355 — Television  News 
Electives   in   Journalism   and   Communications  to   complete   twenty-hour  requirement. 

RADIO-TELEVISION  OPTION 

Journ.  211 — Newswriting 

Radio-TV  252 — Television  Laboratory 

Radio-TV  261 — Principles  of  Radio  and  Television  Broadcasting 

Electives    in    Journalism    and    Communications    to    complete    twenty-hour    requirement,    including 

at  least  six  hours  of  radio-TV  courses  in  addition  to  252  and  261. 

Curriculum   in   Agricultural    Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering 

This  curriculum,  outlined  on  page  275,  is  administered  in  the  College  of  Engineering. 
Requirements  for  the  first  year  are  the  same  as  in  other  engineering  curricula.  Courses  in 
agriculture  and  agricultural  engineering  begin  in  the  second  year.  In  the  senior  year  the 
student  chooses  technical  electives  for  specialization  in  one  of  the  following:  electric  power 
and  processing,  farm  structures,  power  and  machinery,  or  soil  and  water. 

For  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

Students  mav  obtain  bachelor's  degrees  in  both  agricultural  engineering  and  agri- 
cultural science  in  five  years  by  choosing  the  curriculum  in  agiicultural  science,  option  3, 
on  page  184.  Students  following  the  five-year  program  should  enroll  in  the  College  of 
.\griculture  for  their  first  three  or  four  years  of  work  and  then  transfer  to  the  College  of 
Engineering  for  the  last  one  or  two  years. 

Curriculum   in  Agricultural   Industries 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

This  curriculum  provides  a  broad  selection  of  courses  in  agricultural  sciences,  natural 
sciences,  economics  and  other  social  sciences,  business  administration,  finance,  commimica- 
tions,  and  the  humanities.  It  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  those  industries 
and  businesses  which  serve  or  are  related  to  agriculture.  A  minimum  of  twenty-six  hours 
of  commerce  and  business  administration  courses  is  required. 

During  the  first  two  years,  this  curriculum  closely  parallels  the  requirements  of  the 
core  curriculum  in  agriculture.  Students  desiring  to  transfer  to  the  agricultural  industries 
curriculum  any  time  during  the  first  two  years  may  do  so  with  little  difficulty. 

Examples  of  specific  opportunities  for  employment  are: 

1.  Farm  Supplies.  Marketing  of  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  machinery,  equipment,  and  other 
supplies  to  farmers. 

2.  Agricultural  Commodities.  Marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  in  local,  inter- 
mediate, and  central  markets. 

3.  Food  and  Food  Products.  Distribution  of  food  and  food  products  in  wholesale  and 
retail  markets,  including  institutional  users. 

4.  Agricultural  Real  Estate  and  Finance.  Services  related  to  the  appraisal,  financing, 
ownership,  and  transfer  of  agricidtural  property. 

An  adviser  assists  each  student  in  planning  a  specific  program. 
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Upon  completion  of  the  curriculum  requirements  and  a  minimum  of  126  hours  of 
credit,  exclusive  of  physical  education,  the  student  is  awarded  the  degree  of  Bacheloi  of 
Science  in  Agriculture. 


SAMPLE  PROGRAM  FOR  FIRST  TWO  YEARS 
FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  14  TO   16  HOURS 

Agr.     100 — Lectures     for     Freshmen     in 

Agriculture^     0 

Agriculture    Core    Course     3 

Math,  in— Algebra,  or  Mafh.  112— 
College  Algebra,  or  Math  104 — 
Elements  of  Algebra  and  Trigonom- 
etry"         3  or  5 

Bof.      100 — General     Botany     or     Zool. 

104 — Elementary    Zoology     4 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Physical    Education     (1) 

SECOND  YEAR  15  TO  17  HOURS 

Agriculture    Core    Course    3  or  4 

Chem.  102 — General  Chemistry  or 
Chem.        132 — Elementary       Organic 

Chemistry 4  or  3 

Geo!.    105 — Agricultural    Geology    ....  4 

Speech      101 — Principles      of      Effective 

Speaking^    3 

Social    Science    or    Humanities''    0  to  3 

Physical    Education     (1) 


SECOND   SEMESTER  15   OR   16  HOURS 

Agriculture    Core    Course    3  or  4 

Chem.     101 — General    Chemistry^     ....  4 

Rhet.     102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition"  3 
Zool.    104 — Elementary  Zoology  or   Bot. 

100 — General     Botany     4 

Physical    Education     (1) 


Agriculture   Electives   from   Group    II    .  .  6 

Commerce   and   Business   Administration 

Course    from    Group    I''     3 

Journalism,   Speech,  or   Rhetoric  Course 
(exclusive    of    Rhet.     101,     102,    200, 

and    Speech     101)'     3 

Social    Science    or    Humanities"    3 

Physical    Education     (1) 


NOTES 

A  non-credit  orientation  course  required  of  all  freshmen  in  agriculture. 
'All   students   in   this   curt'iculum    are   required   to   complete  Mathematics    111,    112,  or    104,   or   pass 
the  Mathematics  Placement  Test. 

^Division   of  General   Studies   111    and    112    may  be   substituted   for  Rhetoric    101,   102,  and   Speech 
101. 

■"Students  who  plan   to  take  Chemistry   101,  but  do   not  have  a   satisfactory  score  on   the  Chemistry 
Placement  Test,  must  take  Chemistry  100  before  enrolling  in  Chemistry  101. 
^  See  pages  172  and  173  for  approved  courses. 
"  Economics  102  or  108  is  recommended. 

'  One  course  in   journalism,  speech,  or  rhetoric  (exclusive  of   Rhetoric   200)   is   required,   in   addition 
to  Rhetoric  101,  102,  and  Speech  101. 


AGRICULTURE  CORE  COURSES 

In  addition  to  Agriculture  100,  one  course  from  three  dilferent  areas  of  the  four  areas 
listed  below  must  be  completed  by  each  student  in  this  curriculum  and  its  related  majors. 

HOURS 
Agricultural  Economics: 

Agr.    Econ.    100 — Introductory    Agricultural    Economics    3 

Agricultural  Engineering  and  Technology: 

Agr.  Mech.  100 — Engineering  Applications  in  Agriculture,  or 

F.S.   201 — Principles  of  Food   and   Dairy  Product  Processing    3 

Animal  Sciences: 

An.  Sci.  100 — Introduction  to  Animal  Science,  or 

D.S.    100 — Introduction    to   Dairy   Production    3 

Plant  Sciences: 

Agron.  121 — Principles  of  Field  Crop  Science,  or 

For.  100 — Farm  Forestry,  or 

Hort.     100 — Introductory    Horticulture     4  or  3 
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Each  student  is  urged  to  complete  one  core  course  per  semester  for  each  of  the  first 
three  semesters.  This  will  permit  the  student  to  select  agriculture  electives  in  the  fourth 
and  succeeding  semesters  from  those  agricultiue  courses  which  are  recommended  for  his 
area  of  interest,  such  as  Agricultural  Economics  230,  Agronomy  101,  Animal  Science  110,  etc. 

THIRD   AND   FOURTH   YEARS 

The  general  requirements,  in  addition  to  the  courses  listed  for  the  first  two  years,  in- 
clude completion  of: 

1.  A  minimum  of  twenty-six  hoius  of  commerce  and  business  administration  courses. 

2.  Twenty-six  hours  of  agriculture  electives  in  addition  to  the  nine  hours  of  agri- 
cidture  core  courses. 

3.  An  appro\ed  six-hour  sequence  in  the  humanities  (see  page  172). 

4.  A  minimum  of  nine  hours  of  approved  social  science  courses  (other  than  eco- 
nomics). (See  page  172.) 

5.  Sufficient  open  electives  to  bring  the  total  hours  to  126,  exclusive  of  physical  edu- 
cation. 

GROUP    I.    PRESCRIBED    COURSES    IN    COMMERCE    AND    BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION 

A  minimum  of  twenty-six  hours  from  commerce  and  business  administration  courses 
including  the  following: 

HOURS 

Accy.    201 — Fundamentals   of   Accounting,   or   Accy.    101 — Principles   of   Accounting,    I    and 

-Accy.    105 — Principles   of   Accounting,    ll'    3  or  6 

Econ.  102 — Principles  of  Economics,  I  and  Econ.  103 — Principles  of  .Economics,  II;  or  Econ. 
108 — Elements  of  Economics  and  Econ.  200 — Economic  Analysis  for  Business  or 
Econ.   300 — Intermediate   Micro-Economic   Theory    6 

Statistics*     3  or  6 

Fin.    150 — Money,   Credit,   and    Banking,  or   Fin.   254 — An    Introduction   to   Financial 

Management,   or   Fin.   257 — Corporation    Finance    3 

Electives  (approved  by  the  adviser)  chosen  from  accountancy.  Advertising  281,  industrial 
administration,  economics,  finance,  and  marketing  to  bring  the  total  commerce  and 
business  administration  courses  to  twenty-six  hours 


'  Credit  may  not  be  earned  for  both  Accountancy  101  and  201. 

-  Econ.  171;  or  172  and  173;  or  Agron.  240;  or  Agr.  Econ.  341;  or  Math.  161. 

GROUP  II.  SUGGESTED  ELECTIVE  COURSES  IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  following  list  of  agriculture  courses  is  intended  as  a  guide  from  which  electives  in 
the  various  interest  fields  may  be  chosen.  Other  courses  may  be  selected  with  approval  of 
the  adviser.  A  minimum  of  twenty-six  hours  is  required. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  HOURS 

Agr.    Econ.    230 — Marketing    of   Agricultural    Products    3 

Agr.    Econ.    238 — Distribution    of    Farm    Supplies    3 

Agr.    Econ.    331 — Grain    Marketing     3 

Agr.    Econ.    332 — Livestock    Marketing     3 

Agr.    Econ.    334 — Marketing    of    Dairy    Products    3 

Agr.    Econ.    335 — Economics   of    Food    Distribution    3 

Agr.    Econ.    342 — Agricultural    Prices     3 

Agron.  321 — Ecological   and    Physiological   Factors  Affecting  Crop   Production    4 

An.  Sci.   103 — Market  Classes  and  Grades  of  Livestock 3 

An.  Sci.   104 — Selection  and  Use  of  Meat    2 

An.  Sci.  221 — Principles  and  Applications  of  Animal  Nutrition    4 

An.   Sci.   301 — Beef   Production    3 

An.  Sci.  302 — Sheep  Production    3  or  4 
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An.   Sci.  303 — Pork   Production    3 

An.   Sci.   304 — Poultry  Management    3  or  4 

D.S.   320 — Nutrition   and   Digestive    Physiology  of   Ruminants    3 

F.S.  201 — Principles  of  Food   and   Dairy  Product   Processing    3 

AGRICULTURAL  REAL    ESTATE  AND   FINANCE  HOURS 

Agr.  Econ.  220 — Farm  Management   3 

Agr.   Econ.   302 — Financing   Agriculture    3 

Agr.    Econ.   303 — Agricultural    Law    3 

Agr.  Econ.  312 — Farm  Appraisal   5 

Agr.    Econ.   342 — Agricultural    Prices    3 

Agr.  Mech.   252 — Mechanics  of  Soil   and  Water  Conservation    3 

Agr.   Mech.   272 — Farm    Buildings    3 

Agron.    101 — Introductory    Soils     4 

Agron.   301 — Soil   Survey,  with   Emphasis  on    Illinois   Soils    3 

FARM  SUPPLIES  HOURS 

Agr.  Econ.  220 — Farm  Management   3 

Agr.  Econ.  238 — Distribution  of  Farm  Supplies   3 

Agr.   Econ.  342 — Agricultural   Prices    3 

Agr.  Mech.  221 — Farm  Power  and  Machinery  Management 4 

Agr.   Mech.   272 — Farm    Buildings    3 

Agr.   Mech.    281 — Farmstead   Mechanization    3 

Agron.   303 — Soil    Fertility    3 

Agron.   304 — Soil   Management  and   Conservation    3 

Agron.  322 — Forage  Crops  and   Pastures    3 

Agron.  323 — Principles  of   Plant  Breeding    3 

Agron.   326 — Weeds  and  Their  Control    3 

An.  Sci.   221 — Principles  and  Applications  of  Animal  Nutrition    4 

An.   Sci.   301 — Beef   Production    3 

An.  Sci.  302 — Sheep  Production    3  or  4 

An.  Sci.   303 — Pork    Production    3 

An.   Sci.   304 — Poultry  Management    3  or  4 

D.S.  305 — Genetics  and  Animal   Improvement 3 

D.S.  320 — Nutrition  and   Digestive  Physiology  of  Ruminants    3 

Entom.    101 — Agricultural    Entomology    3 

Plant  Path.   204 — Introductory  Plant   Pathology    3 

FOOD  AND  FOOD  PRODUCTS  HOURS 

Agr.   Econ.   230 — Marketing  of  Agricultural   Products    3 

Agr.    Econ.   335 — Economics    of    Food    Distribution    3 

Agr.    Econ.    342 — Agricultural    Prices    3 

An.  Sci.   104 — Selection   and  Use  of  Meats    2 

F.S.   201 — Principles  of  Food  and   Dairy  Product  Processing    3 

F.S.   202 — Processing   and   Quality   Evaluation   of   Dairy  and    Food    Products    3 

F.S.    260 — Raw   Materials    for   Processing    ^ 

F.S.  332 — Principles  of  Sanitation  in  the  Processing  and  Handling  of  Foods    2 

Home    Econ.    1  20 — Elementary    Nutrition    ^ 

Hort.   242 — Vegetable   Crops   Production    


Curriculum   in   Agricultural  Science 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

This  currinilum  is  especially  designed  for  students  who  plan  to  do  graduate  study  in 
agricultural  fields  or  for  those  who  wish  to  engage  in  professional  work  rcciuinng  more 
science,  mathematics,  or  engineering  llian  is  included  in  the  core  curriculum  in  agriculture. 
To  he  eligible  for  admission  to  the  curriculum,  students  entering  as  freshmen  must  rank 
in  the  upper  half  of  their  high  school  class;  those  entering  as  transfers  must  have  a  scho- 
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lastic  average  in  their  collegiate  work  of  not  less  than  3.5  in  terms  of  the  grading  system 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Once  enrolled,  they  must  maintain  at  least  an  average  of  3.5 
to  remain  in  and  graduate  from  the  curriculum.  A  minimum  of  126  hours  of  credit  is  re- 
quired for  graduation,  exclusive  of  physical  education. 

Options  1  and  2  provide  an  opportunity  for  planning  individual  programs  of  study 
under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  adviser  qualified  in  the  student's  special  field  of  interest. 
Option  3  includes  many  prescribed  courses  both  in  agriculture  and  in  engineering.  Careful 
scheduling  of  courses  is  necessary. 

Option  1.  For  students  desiring  preparation  for  graduate  study  or  professional  work 
in  animal,  plant,  or  soil  science. 

Option  2.  For  students  desiring  preparation  for  graduate  study  or  professional  work  in 
the  fields  included  in  agricultural  economics,  agricultural  law,  and  rural  sociology. 

Option  3.  For  students  enrolled  in  the  five-year  combined  agricultural  science  and 
agricultural  engineering  program.  All  requirements  of  the  combined  curriculum  as  out- 
lined on  the  following  pages  must  be  completed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  a  degree 
in  agriculture. 

OPTIONS 

1    AND  3     OPTION  2 
MINIMUM  MINIMUM 
SUMMARY  HOURS         HOURS 

General    University   Requirements   (physical    education    and    rhetoric)    6  6 

Group    1:   College  of  Agriculture   Courses  (fifteen  of  the   thirty   hours   must   be 

at   the   200-300   level)    30  30 

In    Option    3,    a    maximum    of    fifteen    hours    of    agricultural    engineering 

courses  may  be  credited  tov/ard  the  degree  in  agriculture. 

Group    II:    Humanities  (for  approved   sequences,  see   page   172)    6  6 

Group    III:    Social    Science   (for   approved    sequences    and    electives,   see    page 

172)    9  16 

In  Option  2,  at  least  eight  hours  in  economics  must  be  included. 
Group    IV:    Biological    Science   (botany,   entomology,    microbiology,    physiology, 

zoology) 10  6 

In    Options    1    and    3,   a    total    of   forty-five    hours    in    Groups    IV   and    V, 

with  a  minimum  of  ten  hours  in  each,  must  be  completed. 
Group   V:    Physical   Science  (chemistry,   geology,   mathematics,   physics)    10  16 

In    Options    1    and    3,   a    total    of    forty-five    hours    in    Groups    IV    and    V, 

with  a  minimum  of  ten  hours  in  each,  must  be  completed. 

In   Option    3,   Theoretical    and   Applied   Mechanics    150   and    211    may   be 

counted  toward  Group  V. 
Electives    (unrestricted)     30  46 

Total    Required    for   Graduation    126  126 


OPTION    1.   SAMPLE    PROGRAM 

FIRST  YEAR         FIRST  SEMESTER  15  TO  17  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


16  OR  17  HOURS 


Agr.     100 — lectures     for     Freshmen     in 

Agriculture    0 

Chem.    101 — General    Chemistry    4 

Moth.     Ill — Algebra,    or    Math.     112 — 

College    Algebra      5  or  3 

Math.    114 — Plane    Trigonometry^     ....  2 

Rhet.     101 — Rhetoric    and     Composition  3 

Electives     3 

Physical    Education     (1) 


Bot.     100 — General     Botany,     or     Zool. 

104 — Elementary    Zoology    4 

Chem.     102 — General     Chemistry     ....  4 

Rhet.     102 — Rhetoric     and    Composition  3 

Electives    4  or  5 

Physical    Education     (1) 


SECOND,  THIRD,  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 


The  programs  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  Option  1  must  be  planned  in 
consultation  with  the  student's  faculty  adviser. 
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No  Student  may  enter  the  agricultural  science  curriculum  for  the  first  time  after  the 
beginning  of  his  senior  year  in  college  except  by  petition  approved  by  the  associate  dean 
of  the  college. 


^  For  information  covering  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test,  see  page  69. 


OPTION    2.    SAMPLE   PROGRAM 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  15  TO  17  HOURS 

Agr.     100 — Lectures     for     Freshmen     in 

Agriculture    0 

Agr.  Econ.  100 — Introductory  Agricul- 
tural    Economics     3 

Math,  in — Algebra,  or  Math.  112 — 
College  Algebra,  or  additional  math- 
ematics      5,  3,  or  2 

Rhet.     101 — Rhetoric    and     Composition  3 

Electives    3  to  6 

Physical    Education     (1) 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


16  OR  17  HOURS 


Bot.     100 — General     Botany,     or     Zool. 

10^4 — Elementary    Zoology    4 

Math.  114 — Plane  Trigonometry,^  or 
Math.  124 — Introductory  Analysis 
for  Social  Scientists,  or  Chem.   101  — 

General    Chemistry    2  to  4 

Rhet.     102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Agricultural    Electives     3  to  6 

Physical    Education     (1) 


SECOND,  THIRD,  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

The  programs  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  Option  2  must  be  planned  in 
consultation  with  the  student's  faculty  adviser. 

No  student  may  enter  the  agricultural  science  curriculum  for  the  first  time  after  the 
beginning  of  his  senior  year  in  college  except  by  petition  approved  by  the  associate  dean  of 
the  college. 

NOTES 

^  For  information  covering  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test,  see  page  69. 

OPTION  3.  FIVE-YEAR  COMBINED  PROGRAM  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING  FOR  THE  DEGREES  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  BACHELOR 
OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Students  enroll  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  the  first  three  years. 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  15  TO  18  HOURS 

Agr.  100 — Lectures  for  Freshmen  in 
Agriculture,  or  G.E.  100 — Engineer- 
ing    Lectures     0 

Chem.    101 — General    Chemistry    4 

Math.    Ill — Algebra,    or    Math.     112 — 

College    Algebra'     5  or  3 

Moth.     114 — Plane    Trigonometry'    ....  2 

Rhet.     101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Electives    0  to  3 

Physical    Education    (1) 

SECOND    YEAR  17    HOURS 

Agr.    Eng.    146— Farm    Tractors    2 

Bot.     100 — General    Botany    4 

Math.     133 — Calculus     3 

Physics   106 — General   Physics 

(Mechanics)      4 

Speech      101 — Principles      of      Effective 

Speaking      3 

Physical    Education     (1) 


SECOND    SEMESTER                                              16  HOUl 

Chem.    102 — General    Chemistry    ....  4 

G.E.    103 — Engineering    Graphics,    I    .  .  3 

Math.     123 — Analytic    Geometry     5 

Rhet.     102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Physical    Education     (1) 


17  HOURS 


Agr.  Eng.  156 — Surveying  and  Soil 
and    Water    Engineering     

Agron.  121 — Principles  of  Field  Crop 
Science     

Math.     143 — Calculus     

Physics  107 — General  Physics  (Heat, 
Electricity,    and    Magnetism)    

Physical    Education     


4 
5 

4 
(1) 
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THIRD   YEAR  18   OR   19   HOURS 

Econ.    108 — Elements    of    Economics    .  .  3 

Geol.     105 — Agricultural     Geology,     or 

Geol.  150 — Geology  for  Engineers  4  or  3 
C.S.      101 — Introduction     to     Automatic 

Digital    Computing     3 

Math.    345 — Differential    Equations    and 

Ortfiogonal     Functions     3 

Physics     108 — General     Physics     (Wave 

Motion,    Sound,    Light,    and    Modern 

Physics)    4 

T.A.M.    150 — Analytical    Mechanics 

(Statics)      2 


17  OR  18  HOURS 

Agr.     Eng.     236 — Machine    Characteris- 
tics   and    Mechanisms    3 

Agron.    101 — Introductory   Soils    4 

T.A.M.     211 — Analytical    Mechanics 

(Dynamics)     3 

T.A.M.    221 — Elementary    Mechanics    of 

Deformoble    Bodies    3 

T.A.M.     223 — Mechanical     Behavior     of 

Solids     1 

Electives  (see  page  1 86) 3  or  4 


Students  may  transfer  to  the  College  of  Engineering  in  the  fourth  year. 


FOURTH  YEAR                                                         17  HOURS 

Agr.   Econ.   220 — Farm   Management    .  .  3 

Agr.  Eng.  276 — Design  of  Form 

Structures     3 

Agr.    Eng.    286 — Electricity    in    Agricul- 
ture      2 

E.E.    220 — Basic    Electrical    Engineering  3 

M.E.     209 — Thermodynamics    and     Heat 

Transfer 3 

Elective    (see    page    186)    3 


17  HOURS 

Agr.     Eng.     298 — Seminar     1 

C.E.    261 — Structural   Theory,    I,   or  M.E. 

221 — Mechanics    of    Machinery     ...  3  or  5 

T.A.M.     235 — Fluid     Mechanics     4 

Technical    Elective    (see    below)    3 

Electives    (see    page    186)    4  or  6 


Students  must  be  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Engineering  for  the  fifth  year. 
FIFTH  YEAR  18  HOURS  15  OR  16  HOURS 


Technicol    Electives    (see    below) 
Electives   (see    page    186)    


9  Agr.    Eng.    299 — Undergraduate    Thesis  2 

9  Technical    Elective   (see    below)    3 

Elective  (see  page   1  86) 10  or  1 1 


NOTES 


Students  with  three  to  four  years  of  high  school  mathematics,  including  trigonometry,  and  a  sat- 
isfactory grade  on  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  may  take  Mathematics  123  the  first  semester 
and  follow  the  Common  Program  for  Freshmen  in  the  College  of  Engineering.  This  may  require 
three  additional  hours  of  physical  science  to  meet  graduation  requirements. 


TECHNICAL  ELECTIVES 


Each  student  selects  a  minimum  of  fifteen  hours  from  the  following.  At  least  two 
courses  must  be  in  agricultural  engineering. 


HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  277 — Design  of  Concrete  and  Steel  Structures  for  Agriculture   3 

Agr.  Eng.  287 — Environmental  Control  for  Plants  and  Animals 3 

Agr.    Eng.    31 1 — Instrumentation    and   Measurements    3  or  4 

Agr.   Eng.  336 — Design   of  Agricultural  Machinery 3 

Agr.    Eng.   346 — Tractors  and    Prime  Movers    3 

Agr.    Eng.   356 — Soil   Conservation    Structures    3 

Agr.    Eng.   357 — Land    Drainage    3 

Agr.   Eng.  376 — Advanced   Design   of   Farm   Structures    3 

Agr.    Eng.    387 — Agricultural    Process    Engineering    3 

Agr.    Eng.    396 — Special    Problems    3 

Agron.   240 — An    Introduction   to  Applied   Statistics    3 

Agron.  321 — Ecological  and    Physiological   Factors  Affecting   Crop   Production    4 

Chem.   323 — Electronics   for  Chemists    2 

C.E.    210 — Properties   of   Soils    3 
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C.E.   214 — Composition  and   Properties  of  Concrete   2 

C.E.   241 — Water  Quality  and  Water  Pollution 3 

C.E.    250 — Hydrology .  ..  .  3 

C.E.   262 — Structural   Theory,   II    3 

C.E.  263 — Behavior  and  Design  of  Metal  Structures,  I    3 

C.E.  264 — Reinforced  Concrete  Design,  I    3 

C.E.  383 — Soil  Mechanics    3 

E.E.    232 — Electronics    and    Electronics   Applications    2 

E.E.   233 — Electronics   Laboratory    1 

M.E.  224 — Design  of  Machine  Elements 3 

M.E.   234 — Heat  Treatment  of  Metals    3 

M.E.  271 — Design  of  Machine  Elements    3 

T.A.M.    31 1 — Mechanical   Vibrations    3 

T.A.M.  321 — Advanced  Mechanics  of  Deformable  Bodies 3 

T.A.M.  326 — Experimental   Stress  Analysis    3 

Other   Technical    Courses:    All    courses    which    satisfy   the   College    of    Engineering    requirements    for 
technical  electives  as  given  on  page  270  of  this  catalog. 

Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  a  specific  area  of  agricultural  engineering  may  use 
the  following  lists  as  a  guide  in  choosing  their  technical  electives. 


ELECTRIC   POWER   AND    PROCESSING  HOURS 

Agr.    Eng.    287    3 

Agr.    Eng.    387     3 

Chem.   323    2 

E.E.    232    2 

E.E.    233    1 

FARM  STRUCTURES  HOURS 

Agr.    Eng.    277    3 

Agr.    Eng.    376    3 

C.E.     214     2 

C.E.    262     3 


POWER   AND    MACHINERY  HOURS 

Agr.    Eng.    336    3 

Agr.    Eng.    346     3 

M.E.    224     3 

M.E.    234     3 

SOIL  AND  WATER  HOURS 

Agr.    Eng.    277    3 

Agr.    Eng.    356    3 

Agr.    Eng.    357    3 

C.E.   250    3 


Electives  must  include  the  following: 

1.  Four  hours  of  agriculture,  other  than  agricultural  engineering.  Agronomy  101  and 
121,  and  Agricultural  Economics  220. 

2.  Six  hours  of  biological  science  in  addition  to  Botany  100  (botany,  entomology, 
microbiology,  physiology,  and  zoology). 

3.  A  six-hour  sequence  in  humanities  courses  (see  page  172).  Since  the  list  of  courses 
which  the  College  of  Engineering  and  College  of  Agriculture  accept  for  humanities  varies, 
students  should  be  careful  to  select  those  which  are  acceptable  to  both  colleges. 

4.  A  minimum  of  nine  hours  of  approved  social  sciences,  including  Economics  108, 
and  an  approved  six-hour  sequence  in  social  science.  Since  the  list  of  courses  which  the 
College  of  Engineering  and  College  of  Agriculture  accept  for  social  science  varies,  students 
should  be  careful  to  select  those  which  are  acceptable  to  both  colleges. 

5.  Sufficient  approved  electives  (normally  three  hours)  in  the  humanities  in  addition 
to  item  3  above  to  satisfy  the  College  of  Engineering  requirements  (see  page  268). 

6.  Sufficient  open  electives  to  total  the  minimum  curriculum  requirements  of  165 
hours  exclusive  of  physical  education.  All  requirements  of  the  combined  curriculum  as 
outlined  must  be  completed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  a  degree  in  agriculture. 


Core   Curriculum   in  Agriculture 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

This  is  a  core  curriculum  in  the  sense  that  it  provides  for  a  common  core  program  for 
the  first  two  years.  All  students  in  agriculture,  except  those  in  agricultural  communications. 
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agricultural  science,  dairy  technology,  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture,  food 
science,  forestry,  home  economics,  preveterinary  medical,  restaurant  management,  and 
wood  technology',  pursue  the  same  general  core  program  for  the  first  two  years.  The  student 
who  starts  in  the  core  curriculum  may  select  one  of  the  approved  majors  for  the  junior 
and  senior  years,  or  he  may  continue  with  a  broad  general  program  by  selecting  the 
general  major. 

Freshmen  may  enter  this  curriculum  without  specifying  a  major.  Transfer  students 
entering  this  curriculum  should  indicate  their  proposed  major  on  the  application  for  ad- 
mission blank.  Students  must  make  their  choice  of  major  not  later  than  the  beginning  of 
the  junior  year. 

The  purposes,  objectives,  and  requirements  of  the  various  majors  and  options  are  out- 
lined on  the  following  pages. 

The  core  program  for  the  first  two  years  includes  a  foundation  in  basic  sciences  essen- 
tial to  a  better  understanding  of  agriculture.  In  addition,  the  student  may  choose  certain 
introductory  courses  in  agriculture.  By  proper  choice  of  core  courses  in  agriculture  related 
to  the  student's  ultimate  objective  and  major,  the  student  is  ready  to  proceed  with  more 
advanced  courses  in  his  junior  and  senior  years.  Agriculture  100,  required  of  all  freshmen 
in  agriculture,  is  designed  to  assist  the  student  in  clarifying  his  objectives. 

Upon  completion  of  this  curriculum,  with  an  approved  major  and  a  miniminn  of  126 
hours  of  credit,  exclusive  of  physical  education,  the  student  is  awarded  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 


SAMPLE   PROGRAM    FOR   FIRST   TWO   YEARS 

FIRST  YEAR         FIRST  SEMESTER         14  TO  16  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


15  OR  16  HOURS 


Agr.     100 — Lecfures     for     Freshmen     in 

Agriculture^     0 

Agriculture  Core  Course    3 

Bot.     100 — General     Botany,     or     Zool. 

104 — Elementary    Zoology    4 

Math.  Ill — Algebra,  or  Math.  112 — 
College  Algebra,  or  Math.  104 — 
Elements  of  Algebra  and  Trigonom- 
etry'         3  or  5 

Rhef.    101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition'  3 

Physical    Education     (1) 


Agriculture    Core    Course     3  or  4 

Bot.     100 — General     Botany,     or     Zool. 

104 — Elementary    Zoology    4 

Chem.     101 — General    Chemistry*    ....  4 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition'  3 

Physical    Education     (1) 


SECOND  YEAR 


1$  TO   17  HOURS 


Agriculture    Core   Course    3  or  4 

Chem.      102 — General      Chemistry,      or 
Chem.        132 — Elementary       Organic 

Chemistry        3  or  4 

Geol.    105 — Agricultural   Geology    ....  4 

Social   Sciences  or   Humanities^    0  or  3 

Speech      101 — Principles      of      Effective 

Speaking^    3 

Physical    Education     (1) 


Agriculture    Electives    

Econ.    108 — Elements   of   Economics' 
Social  Sciences,  HumMities,  or 

Electives^     

Physical    Education     


16  HOURS 

6 

3 


6 
(1) 


NOTES 

'  A  non-credit  orientation  course  required  of  all  freshmen  in  agriculture. 

'Students   in   this  curriculum   are   required   to   complete  Mathematics    111,   112,  or   104,  or  pass  the 

Mathematics   Placement  Test.   Those  who  pass  the   placement  test  are  exempt  from  the  mathematics 

requirement.    Mathematics    104    does    not    serve    as    a    prerequisite    for    more    advanced    courses    in 

mathematics   and   should    not   be   taken    by  those  who   plan   to  take   Mathematics    114,    122,  or   123. 

'Division   of  General   Studies   111    and    112   may  be   substituted   for   Rhetoric   101,   102,  and  Speech 

101. 

*  Students  who  plan   to  take  Chemistry  101,  but  do  not  have  a  satisfactory  score  on  the  Chemistry 

Placement  Test,  must  take  Chemistry   100  (2   hours)  before  enrolling   in  Chemistry   101. 

°  One   course    in    organic   chemistry    is   required    except    for   agricultural    mechanization    majors   who 

may    substitute    Physics    102.    For    students    preparing    for    graduate    training    in    animal,    plant,    or 

soil    science.    Chemistry    101,    102,    and    133    are    recommended.    Chemistry    102    is    a    prerequisite 

for   Chemistry    133.   Chemistry    132    is    not  a   satisfactory   prerequisite   for  Chemistry   350,  354,  and 

355. 
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See  pages  172  and  173  for  approved  courses. 
'  Economics   102  and    103   may  be  substituted   for  Economics   108  and   will   provide  a   better  founda- 
tion for  students  planning  to  take  advanced  economic  theory  courses. 

AGRICULTURE  CORE  COURSES 

In  addition  to  Agriculture  100,  one  course  from  three  different  areas  of  the  four  areas 
listed  below  must  be  completed  by  each  student  in  this  curriculum  and  its  related  majors. 

HOURS 
Agricultural  Economics: 

Agr.    Econ.    100 — introductory  Agricultural   Economics    3 

Agricultural  Engineering  and  Technology: 

Agr.  Mech.  100 — Engineering  Applications  in  Agriculture,  or 

F.S.  201 — Principles  of   Food  and   Dairy  Product  Processing    3 

Animal  Sciences: 

An.  Sci.  100 — Introduction  to  Animal  Science,  or 

D.S.    100 — Introduction   to   Dairy   Production    3 

Plant  Sciences: 

Agron.  121 — Principles  of  Field  Crop  Science,  or 

For.  100 — Farm  Forestry,  or 

Hort.    100 — Introductory   Horticulture    4  or  3 

Each  student  is  urged  to  complete  one  core  course  per  semester  for  each  of  the  first 
three  semesters.  This  will  permit  the  student  to  select  agriculture  electives  in  the  fourth 
and  succeeding  semesters  from  those  agriculture  courses  which  are  specifically  prescribed 
for  his  major,  such  as  Agricultural  Economics  230,  Agronomy  101,  Animal  Science  110,  etc. 

THIRD   AND    FOURTH   YEARS 

For  the  third  and  fourth  years,  see  approved  majors.  The  general  requirements,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  courses  listed  for  the  first  two  years,  include  completion  of: 

1.  All  prescribed  courses  listed  for  the  major. 

2.  At  least  forty  hours  of  agriculture  courses,  including  prescribed  and  elective. 

3.  An  approved  six-hour  sequence  in  the  humanities  and  an  approved  six-hour  se- 
quence in  the  social  sciences  (see  pages  172  and  173). 

4.  Sufficient  open  electives  to  bring  the  total  hours  to  126,  exclusive  of  physical 
education. 

HUMANITIES   AND   SOCM^L   SCIENCES   SEQUENCES 

Seepages  172  and  173. 

Majors   for   Junior   and    Senior  Years   In    Core   Curriculum    in   Agriculture 
MAJOR   IN   AGRICULTURAL   ECONOMICS    (Including    Rural   Sociology) 

The  major  and  options  in  agricultural  economics  are  to  prepare  students  for  employ- 
ment in  positions  requiring  economic  decision-making  in  agriculture  and  related  occupa- 
tions, for  effective  rural  group  leadership,  and  for  graduate  work.  The  options  make  it  pos- 
sible for  students  to  specialize  within  the  diverse  subject  matter,  yet  each  is  flexible  enough 
to  allow  considerable  freedom  in  choosing  elective  courses.  In  cieclaring  a  major  in  agri 
cultural  economics,  each  student  is  required  to  choose  one  of  the  following  options:  farm 
management,  agricultural  marketing,  general  agricultural  economics,  or  rinal  sociology. 

For  common  core  requirements,  sec  pages  186  to  188.  Other  courses  required  for  this 
major  are: 

FARM  MANAGEMENT  OPTION  HOURS 

Prescribed  Courses  in  Agriculture: 

Agr.    Econ.    100 — Introductory  Agricultural    Economics    3 

Juniors  and  seniors  should  substitute  Agricultural  Economics  230. 
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Agr.    Econ.    220 — Farm    Management    3 

Agr.   Econ.   324 — Farm   Operation    3 

Agr.    Econ.   325 — Advanced    Form    Management    3 

Agron.    101 — Introductory    Soils    4 

An.  Sci.   or  D.S.   221 — Principles  and   Applications  of  Animal   Nutrition    4 

Additional   Agricultural    Economics   Courses    8 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture  to  bring   total  Agriculture  to  a   minimum  of    40 

Humanities:   An   approved   sequence   (see   page    172)    6 

Social  Sciences  (see  page   172)    9 

Must  include  the  following: 

Econ.  200 — Economic  Analysis  for  Business,  or  Econ.  300 — Intermediate 

Micro-Economic    Theory    3 

Approved   Social   Science    Elective    3 

Open  Electives  to  bring  total  hours  to 1 26 

AGRICULTURAL    MARKETING    OPTION  HOURS 

Prescribed  Courses  in  Agriculture: 

Agr.    Econ.    100 — Introductory   Agricultural    Economics    3 

Juniors  and  seniors  should  substitute  Agricultural  Economics  220. 

Agr.   Econ.   230 — Marketing  of  Agricultural   Products    3 

Six  hours  from  the  following: 

Agr.   Econ.   238 — Distribution   of   Farm   Supplies    3 

Agr.    Econ.   331 — Grain   Marketing    3 

Agr.    Econ.    332 — Livestock    Marketing    3 

Agr.    Econ.   334 — Marketing   of   Dairy   Products    3 

Agr.   Econ.   335 — Economics  of   Food   Distribution    3 

Additional   Agricultural    Economics   Courses    8 

Elective  Courses   in   Agriculture  to   bring  total   Agriculture  to  a   minimum   of    40 

Humanities:  An  approved  sequence  (see  page  172) 6 

Social  Sciences  (see  page   172)    6 

Must  include  the  following: 

Econ.  200 — Economic  Analysis  for  Business,  or  Econ.  300 — Intermediate 

Micro-Economic    Theory    3 

Approved    Social   Science    Elective    3 

Prescribed  Non-Agriculture  Courses: 

Accy.  201 — Fundamentals  of  Accounting    3 

Rhet.    251 — Business  Writing    3 

A   course   in    statistics    3 

If   Agricultural    Economics   341    or  Agronomy  240   is   used   to   satisfy   the   require- 
ment of   a   course    in   statistics.  Agricultural   Economics   341    may  also   be   counted 
toward   the   eight   hours   of   Agricultural    Economics   electives,  and   Agronomy   240 
may  also  be  counted  as  an  agriculture  elective. 
Open   Electives  to   bring   total    hours  to    1 26 

GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL   ECONOMICS  OPTION  HOURS 

Prescribed  Courses  in  Agriculture: 

Agr.    Econ.    100 — Introductory  Agricultural    Economics    3 

Juniors  and  seniors  should  substitute  Agricultural  Economics  220  or  230. 
Nine  hours  from  the  following: 

Agr.   Econ.   220 — Farm  Management    3 

Agr.   Econ.   230 — Marketing   of  Agricultural    Products    3 

Agr.    Econ.   302 — Financing   Agriculture    3 

Agr.    Econ.    303 — Agricultural    Law    3 

Agr.   Econ.   305 — Agricultural   Policies  and    Programs    3 

Agr.    Econ.   31  8 — Land    Economics    3 

Agr.  Econ.  341 — Agricultural  Statistics    3 

Rural   Sociol.    1 17 — Introduction   to   Rural   Sociology    3 

Additional   Agricultural    Economics   Courses    8 

Elective  Courses   in   Agriculture   to   bring  total  Agriculture  to  a   minimum   of    40 

Humanities  (see  page  172) 6 

Must  include  one  of  the  following: 

Phil.   101 — Introduction  to   Philosophy,  or  Phil.    102 — Logic    3 
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Social  Sciences  (see  page   172)   6 

Must  include  the  following: 

Econ.  200 — Economic  Analysis  for  Business,  or  Econ.  300 — Intermediate 

Micro-Economic    Theory    3 

Pol.   Sci.    150 — American   Government:   Organization   and   Powers    3 

Prescribed  Non-Agriculture  Courses: 

Accy.   201 — Fundamentals  of  Accounting    3 

Math.    1 14 — Plane   Trigonometry    2 

Open  Electives  to  bring  total   hours  to    126 

RURAL  SOCIOLOGY  OPTION  HOURS 

Prescribed  Courses  in  Agriculture: 

Agr.    Econ.    100 — Introductory   Agricultural    Economics    3 

Juniors  and  seniors  should  substitute  Agricultural  Economics  220  or  230. 

Rural  Sociol.  1 17 — Introduction  to  Rural  Sociology 3 

Students  with  credit  in  Sociology   100  should  substitute   Rural  Sociology  270. 

Rural    Sociol.    277 — Rural    Social    Change    3 

Additional   Rural  Sociology  or  Agricultural  Economics  Courses    8 

Elective  Courses  in   Agriculture  to   bring  total  Agriculture  to  a   minimum   of    40 

Humanities:  An  approved  sequence  (see  page  172) 6 

Social   Sciences  (see  page   172)    9 

Must  include  the  following: 

Econ.  200 — Economic  Analysis  for  Business,  or  Econ.  300 — Intermediate 

Micro-Economic    Theory    3 

Approved    200-   or   300-level   Sociology  Courses    6 

Open   Electives  to  bring  total   hours  to 126 

MAJOR   IN  AGRICULTURAL  MECHANIZATION 

For  students  who  are  interested  in  emphasis  in  the  areas  of  farm  structures,  conserva- 
tion, farm  power  and  farm  machinery,  in  preparation  for  work  with  service  organizations, 
retail  dealers,  power  suppliers,  contractors,  farm  management  companies,  or  as  farm 
operators. 

For  common  core  requirements,  see  pages  186  to  188.  Other  courses  required  for  this 
major  are: 

HOURS 

Prescribed  Courses  in  Agriculture: 

Agr.  Econ.  220 — Farm  Management    3 

Agr.  Mech.    100 — Engineering   Applications   in   Agriculture    3 

Agron.    101 — Introductory  Soils    4 

Agron.    121 — Principles  of   Field   Crop   Science    4 

Fifteen  hours  from  the  following: 

Agr.   Mech.   200 — Agricultural  Mechanics   Shop:   Construction  Technology    3 

Agr.  Mech.   201 — Agricultural  Mechanics  Shop:   Electrical  and  Metal  Work    3 

Agr.  Mech.   221 — Farm    Power  and  Machinery  Management    4 

Agr.    Mech.    231 — Farm    Machinery  Mechanisms    3 

Agr.   Mech.    241 — Farm   Tractor   Power    3 

Agr.  Mech.  252 — Mechanics  of  Soil  and  Water  Conservation    3 

Agr.   Mech.    272 — Farm    Buildings    3 

Agr.   Mech.    281 — Farmstead    Mechanization    3 

Agr.    Mech.    300 — Special    Problems    3 

Agr.   Mech.  361 — Development  and   Function   of   Family  Housing    3 

Agr.   Mech.    381 — Electro-Mechanical   Agricultural    Systems    3 

Elective  Courses   in   Agriculture  to   bring   total   Agriculture  to  a   minimum   of    40 

Humanities:  An  approved  sequence  (see  page   172) 6 

Social    Sciences:   An   approved   six-hour  sequence   (see   page    172)  and   a    minimum   of   nine 

hours  including   Econ.    108 — Elements  of  Economics    9 

Other  Prescribed  Courses: 

Math.    1 14 — Plane   Trigonometry    2 

Physics    101 — General   Physics  (Mechanics,   Heat,  and  Sound)    5 

Physics  102 — General  Physics  (Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism)  if  organic 

chemistry  is   not  taken    5 
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Eighteen  hours  from  the  following: 

Accy.    201 — Fundamentals   of   Accounting,   or  Accy.    101    and   Accy.    105 — Principles 

of   Accounting    3  or  6 

Agr.   Econ.   238 — Distribution   of   Farm    Supplies    3 

Ind.  Adm.  210 — Production  Management  and  Organization    3 

Ind.  Adm.  248 — Personnel  Management,  or 

Ind.  Adm.  351 — Personnel  Administration    3 

Ind.  Adm.  261 — Summary  of  Business   Law    3 

Ind.    Eng.   232 — Methods-Time   Analysis    3 

Mktg.  201 — Principles  of  Marketing,  or 

Mktg.    272 — Industrial   Selling    3 

Mktg.    211 — Principles    of    Retailing    3 

Rhet.   251 — Business   Writing    3 

Rhet.  271— Sales  Writing    2 

Rhet.  272 — Report  Writing    2 

Open   Elecfives  to  bring  total  hours  to 126 

MAJOR    IN   AGRONOMY 

This  major  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  crops  and/or  soils.  For 
those  who  may  desire  later  to  pursue  graduate  work,  adequate  training  may  be  obtained  by 
suitable  choices  of  electives  within  the  framework  of  this  major  or  in  the  agricultural 
science  curriculimi.  Numerous  employment  opportunities  exist  in  various  agricultural  in- 
dustries for  students  who  wish  to  major  in  the  agricultural  industries  curriculum  with 
emphasis  in  agronomy  and  with  an  adviser  in  agronomy. 

For  common  core  requirements,  see  pages  186  to  188.  Other  courses  required  for  this 
major  are: 

HOURS 
Prescribed  Courses  in  Agriculture: 

Agron.    101 — Introductory  Soils    4 

Agron.   1 10 — Plant  and  Animal  Genetics  (required  in  crops  option  only) 3 

Agron.   121 — Principles  of  Field  Crop  Science 4 

Agron.    303 — Soil    Fertility    3 

Agron.  304 — Soil  Management  and  Conservation    3 

Students  who  may  do  graduate  work  in  agronomy-soils  should  take  Agronomy 
309  and  310  instead  of  Agronomy  303  and  304,  and  they  will  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  plan  their  programs  with  their  advisers  under  the  agricultural  science 
curriculum. 

Agron.  321 — Crop  Ecology 4 

Plant   Path.   204 — Introductory  Plant  Pathology  (required   in   crops  option   only)    3 

Elective   Courses    in    Agronomy   (all    agronomy    majors    must   complete    twenty-five    hours   of 

agronomy    4  to  10 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture  to  bring  total  Agriculture  to  a   minimum  of 40 

Humanities:  An  approved  sequence  (see  page   172) 6 

Social   Sciences  (see  page   172)    6 

Must  include  one  of  the  following: 

Hist.   152 — History  of  the  United  States,   1865  to  the  Present,  or 4 

Pol.  Sci.    150 — American   Government:   Organization   and   Powers    3 

Open   Electives  to  bring  total   hours  to 1 26 

MAJOR    IN   ANIMAL   SCIENCE 

For  students  interested  in  preparing  for  work  in  the  fields  of  animal  feeding  and 
nutrition,  animal  breeding  and  genetics,  animal  production,  or  related  fields  of  the  live- 
stock and  poultry  industry. 

For  common  core  requirements,  see  pages  186  to  188.  Other  courses  required  for  this 
major  are: 

HOURS 
Prescribed  Courses  In  Agriculture: 

Agron.    101 — Introductory    Soils     4 

An.  Sci.  100 — Introduction  to  Animal  Science 3 

An.  Sci.   1 10 — Plant  and  Animal   Genetics    3 

An.  Sci.  204 — Principles  of  Meat  Technology 4 
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An.   Sci.   221 — Principles  and  Applications  of  Animal   Nutrition    4 

An.  Sci.  305 — Genetics  and  Animal   Improvement 3 

An.   Sci.   332 — Livestock   Marketing    3 

Tv/o  of  the  following: 

An.  Sci.   206 — Light   Horses    3 

An.   Sci.   301 — Beef   Production    3 

An.   Sci.    302 — Sheep    Production    3  or  4 

An.  Sci.  303 — Pork  Production    3 

An.   Sci.   304 — Poultry  Management    3  or  4 

Elective  Courses   in  Agriculture  to  bring  total  Agriculture  to  a   minimum  of 40 

Humanities  and  Social  Sciences:  An  approved  six-hour  sequence  in  the  humanities  and  an 

approved  six-hour  sequence  in  the  social  sciences  (see  pages  172  and   173) 12 

Prescribed  Non-Agriculture  Courses: 

V.P.P.  202 — Physiology  of  Domestic  Animals 3 

Open   Electives  to  bring  total   hours  to 126 

MAJOR    IN    DAIRY   SCIENCE 

The  purpose  of  the  major  in  dairy  science  is  to  provide  training  for  students  planning 
careers  as  dairy  farm  operators  and  managers,  as  fieldmen  for  milk  plants,  breed  associa- 
tions, feed  companies,  and  governmental  agencies,  as  control  technicians  or  salesmen  for 
feed  manufacturers,  as  laboratory  and  field  technicians  in  artificial  insemination,  and  as 
breeding  consultants. 

In  addition,  this  major  provides  a  foundation  for  advanced  study  in  preparation  for 
careers  as  college  teachers,  research  scientists  in  experiment  stations  and  industry,  and  as 
extension  specialists. 

For  common  core  requirements,  see  page  186  to  188.  Other  courses  required  for  this 
major  are: 

Prescribed  Courses  in  Agriculture:  HOURS 

Twenty  hours  from  the  following: 

Agr.  Econ.  220 — Farm  Management 3 

Agron.   101 — Introductory  Soils    4 

D.S.    110 — Plant  and  Animal   Genetics    3 

D.S.   205 — Dairy  Cattle  Management    3 

D.S.   221 — Principles   and   Applications  of  Animal   Nutrition    4 

D.S.  230 — Comparative  Physiology  of  Reproduction,  Lactation,  and  Growth 3 

D.S.   305 — Genetics  and   Animal    Improvement    3 

D.S.   320 — Nutrition  and   Physiology  of   Ruminants    3 

D.S.  330 — Reproduction  and   Artificial   Insemination   of   Farm  Animals    3 

D.S.   334 — Marketing    Dairy   Products    3 

F.S.  201 — Principles  of  Food  and  Dairy  Product  Processing    3 

Elective  Courses   in  Agriculture  at  the   200-300  level    10 

Elective  Courses   in  Agriculture  to  bring  total  Agriculture  to  a   minimum  of 40 

Humanities  and  Social  Sciences:  An  approved  six-hour  sequence  in  the  humanities  and  an 

approved  six-hour  sequence  in  the  social  sciences  (see  pages   172  and   173) 12 

Prescribed  Non-Agriculture  Courses  (minimum  of  nine  hours): 

Accy.   201 — Fundamentals  of  Accounting    3 

Chemistry 
Entomology 

Mathematics  (other  than  Mathematics  111,  1 12,  or  104) 
Microbiology 
Physics 

Physiol.    103 — Introduction    to    Human    Physiology,    or    any    200-300    level    physiology 
course 

Rhet.    272 — Report   Writing    2 

V.P.P.   202 — Physiology  of   Domestic  Animals    3 

Zool.    232 — Comparative   Vertebrate   Anatomy,   or   any   200-300    level    zoology    course 
Open  Electives  to  bring  total  hours  to    126 

MAJOR   IN   GENERAL   AGRICULTURE 

For  students  who  are  interested  in  a  broad  basic  training  in  agriculture,  rather  than 
in  specialization  within  a  departmental  field  of  work.  Areas  for  which  such  training  is 
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suited  include  farming,  agricultural  extension,  agricultural  services,  plant  protection,  pre- 
theological  study,  and  others. 

Students  should  refer  to  A  Handbook  jor  Agriculture  Students  and  Their  Advisers  for 
suggested  courses  and  programs  of  study  for  training  in  these  areas  within  this  major. 

For  common  core  requirements,  see  pages  186  to  188.  Other  courses  required  for  this 
major  are: 

HOURS 
Prescribed  Courses  in  Agriculture: 

Agron.    101 — Introductory  Soils    4 

In  addition  to  core  courses  in  agriculture,  at  least  three  tiours  of  credit  in  each  of  the 
following  departments:  Agricultural  Economics,  Agricultural  Engineering,  Agron- 
omy, Animal   Science,   Dairy  Science,   Horticulture    18 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture  to  bring  total  Agriculture  to  a   minimum  of    50 

Humanities  and  Social  Sciences:  An  approved  six-hour  sequence  in  the  humanities  and  an 

approved  six-hour  sequence  in  the  social  sciences  (see  pages   172  and   173) 12 

Open  Electives  to  bring  total  hours  to    126 


MAJOR    IN   HORTICULTURE 

For  students  who  are  interested  primarily  in  general  agriculture  but  desire  a  basic 
knowledge  of  horticulture.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  basic  plant  sciences  to  give  a  general 
background  for  the  specialized  phases  of  horticulture.  By  a  carefid  choice  of  horticulture 
courses  and  electives,  a  student  may  prepare  for  the  production  of  fruits,  vegetables,  or 
other  specialized  horticultural  crops. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  the  production  of  flowers  and  ornamentals  should  enroll 
in  the  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture  curriculum. 

For  common  core  requirements,  see  pages  186  to  188.  Other  courses  required  for  this 
major  are: 

HOURS 

Prescribed  Courses  in  Agriculture: 

Agron.    101 — Introductory  Soils    4 

Enfom.    101 — Agricultural    Entomology    3 

Hort.    100 — Introductory    Horticulture     3 

Horf.    1 10 — Plant  and   Animal   Genetics    3 

Hort.   221 — Plant   Propagation    3 

Plant  Path.   204 — Introductory  Plant  Pathology 3 

Additional    Horticulture    Courses    11 

Elective  Courses  in  Agriculture  to  bring  total  Agriculture  to  a  minimum  of    40 

Humanities  and  Social  Sciences:  An  approved  six-hour  sequence  in  the  humanities  and  on 

approved  six-hour  sequence  in  the  social  sciences  (see  pages   172  and   173) 12 

Prescribed  Non-Agriculture  Courses: 

Bot.    230 — Introductory    Plant   Physiology    3 

Bot.  231 — Introductory  Plant  Physiology  Laboratory    2 

Open    Electives   to   bring  total   hours  to    1 26 


Core   Curriculum   in   Agriculture  with    Major  for 
Teachers   of  Vocational  Agriculture 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

The  purpose  of  this  curriculum  is  to  train  young  men  to  teach  agriculture  in  high 
schools  having  departments  of  vocational  agriculture. 

.\  minimum  of  126  hours  of  credit,  excluding  physical  education,  as  outlined  below, 
is  required  for  graduation.  While  students  are  advised  to  take  courses  in  the  order  indi- 
cated, they  may,  with  the  approval  of  their  advisers,  take  courses  at  another  time. 

Students  registered  in  this  curriculum  who  wish  a  teaching  minor  in  biology  or  in 
general  science  are  referred  to  the  minors  listed  under  the  teaching  of  biology  (page  345). 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 
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FIRST  YEAR         FIRST  SEMESTER  14  OR  16  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER  15  HOURS 

Agr.     100 — Lectures     for     Freshmen     in  Agriculture    Course    from    Group    I     .  .    3  or  4 

Agriculture     0  Ctiem.    101 — General    Chemistry^    ....  4 

Agriculture    Course    from    Group    1     .  .  3  Rhet.     102 — Rhetoric     and    Composition  3 

Bot.    100 — General    Botany    4  Zool.    104 — Elementary   Zoology    4 

Math.    Ill — Algebra,    or    Math.    112 —  Physical    Education     (1) 

College  Algebra,  or  Math.  104 — 
Elements  of  Algebra  and  Trigonom- 
etry^        3  or  5 

Rhet.     101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Physical    Education     (1) 


SECOND  YEAR  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Agriculture    Courses    from    Group    I    .  .    6  or  7 

Geo!.  105 — Agricultural  Geology  ....  4 
Speech     101 — Principles    of    Effective 

Speaking     3 

Vo.  Tech.   Ed.   101 — The  Nature  of  the 

Teaching    Profession     2 

Physical    Education     (1) 


17  OR  18  HOURS 

Agr.     Mech.     112 — Tractors     and     Field 

Machinery      3 

Agriculture    Courses    from    Group    I    .  .    6  or  7 

Chem.     102 — General     Chemistry     ....  4 

Econ.    108 — Elements    of    Economics    .  .  3 

Physical    Education     (1) 


THIRD  YEAR                                                            16  HOURS 

Agriculture    Courses    from    Group    I    .  .  6 
Agr.    Mech.    201 — Agricultural    Mechan- 
ics Shop:   Electrical   and  Metal   Work  3 
Psych.    100 — Introduction   to  Psychology  4 
Humanities      Elective      from      Approved 

Sequence^      3 


Agr.   Econ.   220 — Farm  Management    .  . 

Hist.  261 — The  First  Century  of  the 
American    Republic''    

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  201 — Foundations  of 
American    Education     

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Voca- 
tional and  Technical   Education    .... 

Agricultural     Electives^     


16  HOURS 
3 

3 

2 


Semesters  of  the  fourth  year  are  interchangeable.  Courses  taken  with  practice  teaching 
are  offered  during  a  ten-week  period. 

FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS  15  TO  18  HOURS 

Agr.    Mech.    200 — Agricultural   Mechan-  Agr.   Econ.   230 — Marketing   of  Agricul- 

ics  Shop:  Construction  Technology   .  .  3                 tural    Products,  or  a  300-level   course 

Ed.    Psych.   211 — Educational  in    agricultural    economics     3 

Psychology    3             Pol.    Sci.     150 — American    Government: 

Vo.    Tech.    Ed.    276 — Student    Teaching  Organization    and     Powers     3 

in    Vocational    Agriculture     5  Agricultural   Elective^    3 

Vo.   Tech.   Ed.   277 — Programs  and   Pro-  Humanities   Elective  from   Approved 

cedures   in   Agricultural   Education    .  .  5  Sequence       3 

Electives"    3  fo  6 

NOTES 

*  Students  who   pass  the   algebra   portion    of  the   Mathematics    Placement  Test   ore    not   required   to 
take  a   mathematics  course;  all  others   must  take  either  Mathematics   111,   112,  or   104. 

Students    must   have   a   satisfactory  score   on   the  Chemistry   Placement  Test  or  start  with   Chemistry 
100. 
^  Please  see  pages  172  and  173. 

This  requirement  may  also  be  satisfied  by  History  151,  152,  or  262. 

Students   who  wish   to   complete   on   approved   teaching    minor  should   see   page   346   for  electives. 


GROUP   I.    COURSES    IN   AGRICULTURE   REQUIRED   OF   ALL    STUDENTS    IN   THIS    CURRICULUM 

Agr.    Econ.    100 — Introductory  Agricultural   Economics    

Students   entering   as   juniors   or   seniors   should    substitute   Agricultural   Economics   230 
for  Agricultural   Economics   100.   If  Agricultural   Economics   230  is  substituted   for  Agri- 


HOURS 
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cultural   Economics   100,  students  must  also  complete  a  three-hour  elective  in  agricul- 
tural economics  at  the  300  level. 

Agron.    101 — introductory  Soils   4 

Agron.    121 — Principles  of  Field   Crop  Science   4 

An.    Sci.    100 — Introduction    to   Animal    Science   and    D.S.    100 — Introduction    to    Dairy    Pro- 
duction, or  An.  Sci. /D.S.   201 — Livestock  Management    6  or  4 

An.  Sci.  221   or  D.S.  221 — Principles  and  Applications  of  Animal  Nutrition    4 

Six  hours  from  the  follov/ing: 

Entom.    101 — Agricultural    Entomology    3 

For.    1 00 — Farm    Forestry    3 

Hort.    100 — Introductory   Horticulture    3 

Horticulture    Elective    3 

Plant  Path.   204 — Introductory  Plant  Pathology    3 

Total   27  or  25 

Program   in  Agriculture  and   Law 

The  College  of  Law  requires  a  bachelor's  degree  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission.  The 
agriculture  and  law  program,  therefore,  will  normally  require  seven  years— four  years  lead- 
ing to  the  B.S.  degree  in  agriculture  plus  three  years  in  the  College  of  Law  leading  to  the 
J.D.  degree. 

The  student  who  is  interested  in  this  program  may  complete  the  requirements  for  a 
degree  in  any  of  the  approved  curricula  of  the  college,  but  it  is  advisable  that  the  student 
follow  Option  II  of  the  agricultural  science  curriculum.  Students  interested  in  this  program 
should  ask  to  be  assigned  to  an  agriculture  prelaw  adviser. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  degree  from  an  accredited  university  or  college. 

2.  A  3.5  all-university  grade  average  (based  on  5.0  rz  "A")- 

3.  A  satisfactory  score  on  the  Law  School  Admission  Test. 

Curriculum   in   Dairy  Technology 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dairy  Technology 

The  following  program  is  designed  for  students  interested  in  the  business  and  tech- 
nological aspects  of  dairy  manufacturing  or  in  research  or  teaching  in  the  field  of  dairy 
technology.  A  minimum  of  126  hours  of  credit,  exclusive  of  physical  education,  is  required 
for  graduation. 

All  students  specializing  in  dairy  technology  are  expected  to  take  an  inspection  trip 
either  in  the  junior  or  senior  year.  This  trip  costs  about  $20. 

FIRST  YEAR         FIRST  SEMESTER  14  TO  16  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Agr.    100 — Lectures    for    Freshmen    in  Chem.     101 — General    Chemistry     ....  4 

Agriculture    0  D.G.S.    1 12 — Verbal   Communication    .  .            4 

D.S.  100 — Introduction  to  Dairy  Microbiol.     100 — Introductory     Microbi- 

Production     3  ology,     and     Microbiol.     101 — Intro- 

D.G.S.      Ill — Verbal      Communication*  4  ductory   Experimental  Microbiology               5 

Math.    Ill— Algebra,    or    Math.    112—                        Elective    3 

College    Algebra^    5  or  3  Physical    Education     (1) 

Elective    3 

Physical    Education    (1) 

SECOND  YEAR  16  HOURS  17  HOURS 

Chem.     102 — General    Chemistry     ....  4  Chem.  133 — Elementary  Organic 

Econ.    108 — Elements  of  Economics   ...  3  Chemistry    5 

Rhet.     251 — Business     Writing     3  D.T.    213 — Technical    Control    of    Dairy 

Electives  (Group   I  or  II) 5  Products     3 

Physical    Education     (1)  F.S.  202 — Processing  and  Quality  Eval- 

uation  of    Dairy    and    Food    Products  3 

Electives    (Group    I    or    II)    5 

Physical    Education    (1) 
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THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS  16  HOURS 

D.T.     211 — Bacteriological     Control     of  Accy.    201 — Fundamentals  of 

Dairy   Plants    4  Accounting'      3 

F.S.  201 — Principles  of  Food  and   Dairy  D.T.    310 — Dairy    Product    Processing     .  4 

Product    Processing     3  Electives   (Group    I   and    II)    9 

Electives  (Group   I   and   II)    9 

FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS  17  HOURS 

D.T.   31 1 — Dairy   Product    Processing    .  .  4  Electives       17 

Elective    (Group    I    or    II)    3 

Electives     9 

NOTES 

*  Rhetoric  101,  102,  and  Speech  101  may  be  substituted  for  Division  of  General  Studies  111  and 
112. 

'  Students  who  pass  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  are  not  required  to  take  a  mathematics 
course;  hov/ever.  Mathematics  114  is  recommended.  Those  who  are  not  exempt  from  algebra 
must  take  either  Mathematics  111  or  112. 

^Students  interested  in  business  management  should  take  Accountancy  101  and  105.  Credit  may 
not  be  earned  for  both  Accountancy  101  and  201. 

GROUP  I:  ELECTIVES  FROM  SCIENCE  AND  COMMERCE 

A  minimum  of  fifteen  hours  from  science  or  commerce,  at  least  six  of  which  must  be 
in  courses  above  the  100  level.  Examples  of  acceptable  areas  are  life  sciences,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  physics,  engineering,  accountancy,  economics,  finance,  industrial  administra- 
tion, and  marketing. 

Students  who  select  economics  courses  in  fulfillment  of  Group  I  or  Group  II  may  not 
count  the  same  course  in  both  groups. 

GROUP  II:  HUMANITIES  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

An  approved  six-hour  sequence  in  each  (see  pages  172  and  173). 

Electives  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  chosen  with  the  assistance  of  an  adviser,  can 
provide  a  background  of  general  business  training,  a  special  knowledge  of  some  business 
field,  or  a  basis  for  graduate  work  in  preparation  for  research. 

Curriculum   in   Floriculture  and  Ornamental   Horticulture 

For  the   Degree   of   Bachelor  of   Science   in    Floriculture   and   Ornamental   Horticulture 

The  curriculum  in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture  is  intended  primarily  for 
students  preparing  to  produce  and/or  market  flower  crops,  nursery  products,  and  other 
ornamentals;  engage  in  related  professional  activities;  or  do  teaching  and  research  in  this 
field. 

Students  may  seek  training  in  the  following  fields  of  specialization  or  in  other  closely 
related  areas:  production  of  flower  crops  and  other  ornamentals,  both  under  glass  and 
out-of-doors;  greenhouse  operation  and  management;  retail  and  wholesale  marketing  of 
floricultural  specialties;  flower-shop  management  and  floral  designing;  nursery  ojierations; 
turf  management  and  production;  and  floricultural  and  ornamental  horticultural  services, 
including  extension  work,  field  representatives  and  sales,  commercial  consulting,  atlvertising 
and  public  relations,  crop  reporting  and  inspection,  municipal  park,  golf  course,  and  estate 
employment,  testing  programs,  journalism,  plant  breeding,  propagation,  seed  production 
and  marketing,  etc. 

Students  may  also  prepare  for  advanced  studies  leading  to  academic  positions  in  teach- 
ing, research,  and  extension;  executive,  managerial,  or  research  positions  with  commercial 
firms;  and  various  other  floricultural  and  ornamental  horticultural  service  activities. 

A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit  is  rccjuircd  for  graduation,  exclusive  of  physical 
education.  Requirements  iiavc  been  kept  at  a  mininuim  to  allow  tiic  individual  student  to 
progress  in  the  field  of  his  particular  interest  under  the  close  guidance  of  his  adviser.  All 
students  in  this  curriculum  follow  a  common  first-year  program. 
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Students  in  this  curriculum  are  required  to  make  at  least  one  inspection  trip  to  com- 
mercial establishments  before  graduation.  The  trip  costs  about  $35.  Students  are  also  ad- 
vised and  encouraged  to  acquire  practical  experience  through  employment  in  florist  ot 
nursery  establishments  during  vacation  periods. 

Questions  concerning  the  curriculum  in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture 
should  be  directed  to  100  Floriculture  Building,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 
61801. 

COMMON   FIRST-YEAR   PROGRAM 

FIRST  YEAR         FIRST  SEMESTER         16  TO  18  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER  15  TO  17  HOURS 

Agr.     100 — Lectures     for     Freshmen     in  Chem.    101 — General    Chemistry    4 

Agriculture    0  D.G.S.    1 12 — Verbal    Communication^    .            4 

Bot.    100 — General   Botany    4  Electives     6  to  9 

D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal    Communication^    .  4  Physical    Education     (1) 

Hort.      122 — Greenhouse     Management  3 

Math,    in— Algebra,    or   Math.    112 — 

College    Algebra"    3  or  5 

Electives    0  to  3 

Physical    Education     (1) 

NOTES 

^Rhetoric  101,  102,  and  Speech  101  may  be  substituted  for  Division  of  General  Studies  111  and 
112. 

'students  in  this  curriculum  are  required  to  complete  Mathematics  111,  or  112,  or  pass  the  Mathe- 
matics Placement  Test.  Students  who  enter  this  curriculum  with  acceptable  equivalent  college  credit 
in   algebra   are   not   required   to   take  the   Mathematics   Placement   Test   or  additional    mathematics. 

GROUP   REQUIREMENTS 

GROUP  I  REQUIREMENTS  (HORTICULTURE) 

A  minimum  of  twenty-seven  hours  must  be  selected  from  the  courses  listed  below. 
Three  additional  hours  of  horticulture  are  included  in  the  freshman  year. 

HOURS 

Hort.    221 — Plant    Propagation     3 

Hort.    223 — Floricultural   Crops    Production   (ofFered   in   alternate   years)    3 

Hort.    22A — Floricultural    Crops    Production    (offered    in    alternate   years)    3 

Hort.    225 — Ornamental    Gardening    3 

Hort.   226 — Bedding  and    Foliage   Plants  (offered   in   alternate  years)    3 

Hort.    230 — Garden    Flowers   (offered    in    alternate   years)    3 

Hort.    231 — Floral    Decorations     3 

Hort.  232 — Advanced    Floral    Decorations   and    Flower  Shop  Management  (offered    in    alter- 
nate   years)     3 

Hort.    234 — Nursery   Management   (offered    in    alternate   years)    3 

Hort.    236 — Turf    Management     3 

Hort.    242 — Vegetable    Crops    Production     3 

Hort.    251 — Arboriculture    (offered    in    alternate    years)    3 

Hort.     321 — Floricultural     Physiology     4 

Hort.    322 — Plant    Nutrition     4 

GROUP  II  REQUIREMENTS  (HUMANITIES  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES) 

Humanities:   An   approved   sequence  (see   page    172)    6 

Social  Sciences:  An  approved  sequence  (see  page  172)  and  a  minimum  of  nine 

hours    including    Economics    108 — Elements   of    Economics    9 

GROUP  III  REQUIREMENTS  (BIOLOGICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES) 

A  minimum  of  sixteen  hours  must  be  selected  from  this  group,  including  at  least  one 
course  in  chemistry. 
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BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 


A  minimum  of  six  hours,  representing  at  least  two  different  departments,  must  be 
selected  from  the  following  courses. 


Bot.    230 — Infroducfory    Plant    Physiology    3 

Bot.   231 — Introducfory   Plant   Physiology   Laboratory    2 

Bot.    260 — Introductory    Plant   Taxonomy    3 

Entom.     101 — Agricultural     Entomology     3 

Hort.    1 10 — Plant    and    Animal    Genetics    3 

Microbiol.     100 — Introduction    to    Microbiology     3 

Microbiol.  101 — Introduction  to  Experimental  Microbiology 2 

Plant    Path.    204 — Introductory    Plant    Pathology    3 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

A  minimum  of  six  hours,  representing  at  least  two  different  departments  and  including 
at  least  one  course  in  chemistry,  must  be  selected  from  the  courses  listed  below. 


Chem.    102 — General   Chemistry    4 

Chem.    122 — Elementary    Quantitative    Analysis    5 

Chem.    133 — Elementary    Organic    Chemistry    5 

Geol.    105 — Agricultural    Geology    4 

Math.    1 14 — Plane    Trigonometry    2 

Physics    101 — General    Physics   (Mechanics,    Heat,   and    Sound)    5 

Physics   102 — General   Physics  (Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism)    5 

GROUP  IV  REQUIREMENTS  (SUPPORTING  COURSES) 

A  minimum  of  twenty  hours  must  be  selected  from  this  group  of  courses. 

HOURS 

Accy.    101 — Principles  of   Accounting,   l'    3 

Accy.    105 — Principles   of  Accounting,    II    3 

Accy.     108 — Intermediate    Accounting     3 

Accy.    201 — Fundamentals    of    Accounting^    3 

Adv.    281 — Introduction    to   Advertising    3 

Adv.   288 — Sales  Writing   (Same   as    Rhet.   271)    3 

Agr.    Econ.    230 — Marketing    of    Agricultural    Products    3 

Agron.     101 — Introductory    Soils     4 

Agron.   240 — Introduction   to  Applied   Statistics    3 

Agron.    303 — Soil    Fertility     3 

Agron.   304 — Soil   Management  and  Conservation    3 

Agron.    326 — Weeds    and    Their   Control    3 

Bot.    303 — Comparative    Morphology:    Vascular    Plants    3 

Bot.   340 — Histological   Technic    5 

Bot.    345 — Plant    Anatomy    4 

Bot.    381 — Plant    Ecology    4 

Chem.   350 — General    Biochemistry    3 

Chem.    354 — Introduction   to   Biochemistry    5 

Chem.    355 — Biochemistry    Laboratory     , 3 

Engl.  386 — Modern   English   Grammar  and   Usage    3 

For.    362 — Forest    Entomology    3 

Hort.   323 — Principles   of   Plant   Breeding    4 

Ind.  Adm.  200 — The  Legal  Environment  of  Business,  or 

Ind.    Adm.   261 — Summary   of   Business    Law    3 

L.A.    101 — Introduction    to    Landscape    Architecture    2 

L.A.    151 — Plant    Material,    I     3 

L.A.    152— Plant   Material,    II    3 

Mkfg.    201 — Principles    of   Marketing    3 

Mktg.    21 1 — Principles    of    Retailing    3 
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Mktg.  344 — Consumer  Market  Behavior 3 

Plant  Path.  304 — Forest  Tree  Diseases  and  Wood   Deterioration    3 

Plant  Path.  306^Epiphytology  and   Diagnosis  of  Plant  Diseases    3 

Rhet.   251 — Business  Writing    3 

Rhet.    271— Sales   Writing    2 

NOTES 

*  Credit  may  not  be  earned  for  both  Accy.  101  and  Accy.  201. 

Curriculum   in   Food  Science 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Food  Science 

This  program  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  employment  as  food 
production,  quality  control,  research,  or  technical  sales  workers  in  governmental  agencies, 
educational  institutions,  and  in  such  food  processing  industries  as  canning,  freezing,  fer- 
menting, milling,  and  baking,  vegetable  oil  processing,  and  confection  manufacturing.  A 
total  of  130  hours  of  credit  is  required  for  graduation,  exclusive  of  physical  education. 

Students  are  strongly  urged  to  engage  in  at  least  one  summer  of  employment  in  selected 
food  processing  industries  and  are  required  to  go  on  a  senior  inspection  trip  of  three  days' 
duration.  This  trip  costs  about  $20. 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 
for     Freshmen 


16  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


Agr.     100 — Lectures 

Agriculture    

Cham.     101 — General    Chemistry^ 
D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal    Communication" 
Math.     114 — Plane     Trigonometry^ 

Electives     

Physical   Education    


0 
4 
4 
2 
5 
(1) 


Bot.    100 — General    Botany    4 

Chem.     102 — General     Chemistry     ....  4 

D.G.S.    112 — Verbal    Communication^    .  4 

Math.     122 — Analytic     Geometry     ....  4 

Physical    Education     (1) 


SECOND  YEAR                                                        16  HOURS 

Chem.    133 — Elementary   Organic 

Chemistry      5 

Math.     132— Calculus     5 

Physics      101 — General      Physics      {Me- 
chanics,   Heat,   and    Sound)    5 

Physical    Education     (1) 


16  HOURS 


Chem.  122 — Elementary  Quantitative 
Analysis     

Physics  102 — General  Physics  (Light, 
Electricity,    and    Magnetism)     

Microbiol.  100 — Introductory  Microbi- 
ology      

Microbiol.  101 — Introductory  Experi- 
mental Microbiology    

Physical   Education    


2 
(1) 


THIRD  YEAR  1 

Chem.      340 — Principles      of      Physical 
Chemistry^     

Chem.   341 — Elementary   Physical 

Chemistry    Laboratory^     

F.S.  201 — Principles  of  Food  and  Dairy 
Product    Processing     

F.S.   260 — Raw  Materials  for  Processing 

Electives     


FOURTH  YEAR  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Chem.  354 — Introduction  to  Biochemis- 
try, or  Chem.  350  and  355 — Gener- 
al    Biochemistry     5  or  6 

F.S.    301 — Food    Processing    4 

Electives     7 


17  HOURS 

F.S.  202 — Processing  and  Quality  Eval- 
uation   of    Dairy   and    Food    Products  3 

F.S.  363 — Introduction  to  Process 

Engineering     3 

Microbiol.     311 — Food     end     Industrial 

Microbiology     3 

Microbiol.  312 — Techniques  of  Applied 

Microbiology     2 

Electives    6 

18  HOURS 

F.S.     206 — Inspection    Trip     0 

F.S.    302 — Food    Processing     4 

F.S.     332 — Principles    of    Sanitation    in 

the  Processing  and  Handling  of 

Foods     2 

Electives    12 
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NOTES 


'students  who  do  not   make  a   satisfactory  score  on  the  Chemistry  Placement  Test  must  start  with 

Chemistry  100  and  defer  Chemistry  101  until  the  second  semester. 

^Rhetoric   101,   102,  and  Speech   101    may  be  substituted   for  Division  of  General  Studies   111    and 

112. 

Students  who  are  not  exempt  from  Mathematics  112,  College  Algebra,  by  the  Mathematics 
Placement  Test  and  do  not  have  college  credit  for  algebra  must  take  Mathematics  111  or  112. 
Those  who  are   exempt   from    both   Mathematics    112   and    114   may   begin   with   Mathematics    122. 

Students  adequately  qualified   may  substitute  Chemistry  342   and  344  for  Chemistry  340  and   341. 

HUMANITIES 

An  approved  six-hour  sequence  (see  page  172). 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

An  approved  six-hour  sequence  (see  page  172),  plus  three  hours  approved  social  science 
elective. 

Curriculum   in   Forest  Production 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry 

The  curriculum  in  forest  production  prepares  students  for  various  activities  in  the 
establishment,  protection,  management,  and  utilization  of  timber  crops  and  forested  lands. 
Graduates  are  qualified  for  employment  by  public  agencies  or  in  private  industry.  A  mini- 
mum of  136  hours  of  credit  (including  eight  credit  hours  earned  in  summer  camp)  is  re- 
quired for  graduation,  excluding  physical  education. 

A  summer  camp  of  eight  weeks  is  required  for  all  students.  This  should  come  between 
the  second  and  third  years.  Most  of  the  instruction  is  given  at  Camp  Rabideau,  Blackduck, 
Minnesota.  Estimated  cost  of  $225  includes  tuition,  fees,  transportation,  meals,  and  lodging. 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER         14  TO   16  HOURS 

Agr.    100 — Lectures    for   Freshmen    in 

Agriculture    0 

Bot.    100 — General   Botany    4 

For.     101 — General     Forestry     3 

Math.    Ill — Algebra,    or    Math.    112 — 

College    Algebra'    5  or  3 

Rhet.     101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Physical    Education     (1) 

SECOND  YEAR                                          16  OR  17  HOURS 

Chem.      102 — General      Chemistry,     or 
Chem.       132 — Elementary       Organic 

Chemistry    4  or  3 

C.E.     200 — General     Surveying     3 

For.    1 1 1 — Dendrology    4 

Physics       101 — General       Physics      (Me- 
chanics,   Heat,    and    Sound)     5 

Physical    Education     (1) 

SUMMER  CAMP  (EIGHT  WEEKS)  8  HOURS 

For.    211 — Introduction    to    Silvics    and 

Silviculture     3 

For.     221 — Forest    Mensuration     3 

For.    231 — Introduction    to   Wood    Utili- 
zation      2 


SECOND  SEMESTER                                                16  HOURS 

Chem.    101 — General    Chemistry^    ....  4 
G.E.   101 — Engineering  Graphical  Com- 
munication       3 

Math.    114 — Plane    Trigonometry'    ....  2 

Rhet.     102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 
Speech   101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking     3 

Physical    Education    (1) 

17  HOURS 

Agron.     240 — Introduction     to    Applied 

Statistics    3 

Geol.      105 — Agricultural     Geology     .  .  4 
Physics     102 — General     Physics     {Light, 

Electricity,    and    Magnetism)     5 

Zool.    104 — Elementary    Zoology    4 

Physical    Education     (1) 
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THIRD  YEAR  18  HOURS 

Bot.   230 — Introductory   Plant 

Physiology     3 

Bot.  231 — Introductory  Plant  Physiology 
Loboratory     

For.     212 — Foundations    of    Silviculture 

For.     222 — Advanced     Forest    Mensura- 
tion      

For.    362 — Forest    Entomology    

Humanities    or   Social    Sciences    


Agron.     101 — Introductory     Soils 
Econ.    108 — Elements    of    Economics 
For.  235 — Harvesting  and  Use  of 

Wood    Products    

For.  271 — Wood  Anatomy  and 

Identification     

Humanities   or   Social    Sciences    .  .  .  , 


FOURTH  YEAR*                                                       17  HOURS 

For.   213 — Practice   of  Silviculture    ....  4 
For.  229 — Forest  Aerial   Photo   Interpre- 
tation       3 

For.   241 — Foundations  of  American 

Forest    Management     3 

For.    251 — Forest    Economics,    I    3 

For.    261 — Forest   Fire  Control   and   Use  2 

For.    315 — Forest    Soils     2 


For.     252 — Forest    Economics,    I!     .  . .  . 
Plant    Path.    304 — Forest    Tree    Diseases 

and    Wood    Deterioration     

Humanities    or    Social    Sciences     

Electives    


18  HOURS 
3 

3 
6 
6 


NOTES 

^  Students  who  pass  the  algebra  portion  of  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  are  exempt  from  the 
algebra  requirement;  those  who  pass  both  the  algebra  and  trigonometry  portions  of  these  tests 
may  begin  their  college  mathematics  with  analytic  geometry.  Students  in  the  forest  production 
curriculum  who  ore  exempt  from  mathematics  should  choose  other  courses  from  the  list  of  recom- 
mended electives. 

'Students  who  do  not  have  a  satisfactory  score  on  the  Chemistry  Placement  Test  must  fake 
Chemistry  100  before  enrolling  in  Chemistry  101. 

^  The  work  of  this  semester  is  arranged  so  that  a  two-week  field  trip  may  be  taken  in  the  first  half 
of  the  semester.  The  estimated  cost  is  $65. 

RECOMMENDED   ELECTIVES  HOURS 

Agron.    1 10 — Plant  and   Animal   Genetics    3 

Bot.   160 — Introductory  Plant  Taxonomy    3 

For.   272 — Physical   and   Mechanical    Properties  of  Wood    3 

Geog.    1 1 1 — Meterology 3 

Ind.  Adm.  261 — Summary  of  Business   Law 3 

Rhet.   251 — Business   Writing    3 

Zool.   342 — Wildlife  Management  and  Conservation    3 

HUMANITIES  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

An  approved  six-hour  sequence  in  each  (see  pages  172  and   173). 


Curriculum   in  Wood  Technology  and   Utilization 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry 

The  curriculum  in  wood  technology  and  utilization  prepares  students  to  work  with 
wood  as  a  raw  material.  These  specialists  enter  positions  which  deal  with  the  physical  and 
mechanical  properties  of  wood.  They  are  concerned  with  using  wood  in  new  and  better 
ways,  with  the  seasoning,  manufacturing,  purchase,  sale,  preservative  or  fire-retardant 
treatment,  gluing,  or  finishing  of  wood. 

A  good  grounding  in  the  botanical  and  physical  sciences  is  given.  A  minimum  of  136 
hours  of  credit,  including  eight  credit  hours  earned  in  summer  camp,  and  excluding 
physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation.  In  addition,  a  minimum  of  ten  weeks  of 
noncredit  summer  industrial  experience  must  be  served  with  some  wood-using  industry. 
The  experience  usually  comes  between  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
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FIRST  YEAR         FIRST  SEMESTER  14  TO  16  HOURS 

Agr.    100 — Lectures    for    Freshmen    in 

Agriculture    0 

Bot.     TOO — General    Botany     4 

For.     101 — General    Forestry     3 

Matti.     Ill — Algebra,    or    Math.     112 — 

College    Algebra      5  or  3 

Rhet.     101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Physical    Education     (1) 

SECOND  YEAR  18  OR   19  HOURS 

Chem.    102 — General    Chemistry    4 

For.   1 1 1 — Dendrology 4 

Math.  122  or  123 — Analytic 

Geometry    4  or  5 

Physics     101 — General     Physics     (Me- 
chanics,   Heat,    and    Sound)     5 

Physical    Education     (1) 


SECOND  SEMESTER                                               16  HOURS 

Chem.  101 — General  Chemistry"  ....  4 
G.E.    101 — Engineering   Grophical 

Communication      3 

Math.    114 — Plane    Trigonometry'    ....  2 

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition  3 
Speech     101 — Principles    of    Effective 

Speaking     3 

Physical    Education     (1) 

17  HOURS 

Agron.     240 — Introduction    to    Applied 

Statistics    3 

Chem.   133 — Elementary  Organic 

Chemistry    5 

Physics     102 — General     Physics     (Light, 

Electricity,    and    Magnetism)     5 

Humanities    or   Social    Sciences    3 

Physical    Education     (1) 


SUMMER  CAMP  (EIGHT  WEEKS) 

For.     211 — Introduction    to    Silvics    and 
Silviculture     

For.    221 — Forest    Mensuration     

For.   231 — Introduction  to  Wood 

Utilization      


8  HOURS 


THIRD  YEAR                                                            17  HOURS 

Bot.  230 — Introductory  Plant  Physiology  3 
Bot.   231 — Introductory  Plant 

Physiology  Laboratory 2 

For.  222 — Advanced  Forest 

Mensuration     3 

T.A.M.    171 — Elements  of  Mechanics    .  .  3 

Humanities  or  Social  Sciences    6 


Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics  .  .  . 
For.  235 — Harvesting  and  Use  of 

Wood    Products    

For.  271 — Wood  Anatomy  and 

Identification     

Plant    Path.    304 — Forest    Tree    Diseases 

and    Wood    Deterioration    

T.A.M.    172 — Strength  of  Materials    .  .  . 


17  HOURS 
3 

4 

4 


SUMMER   INDUSTRIAL  EXPERIENCE 


A  minimum  of  ten  weeks'  employment  preceding  the  senior  year  to  be  served  with  some 
wood-conversion  or  wood-using  industry  is  required.  The  employer  is  asked  to  rate  the 
student.  The  student  is  required  to  submit  a  report  on  his  experience. 


FOURTH  YEAR  17  HOURS 

For.   234 — Wood   Seasoning    2 

For.   251 — Forest   Economics,   I    3 

For.   272 — Physical  and  Mechanical 

Properties  of  Wood    3 

Humanities  or  Social  Sciences    3 

Electives     6 


18  HOURS 

For.    252 — Forest   Economics,   II    3 

For.   273 — Glues,   Plywood,  and 

Laminates    4 

For.    274 — Wood    Preservation    3 

For.  275 — Seminar  in  Wood  Science   .  .  2 

Electives     6 


NOTES 

Students  who  pass  the  algebra  portion  of  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test  are  exempt  from  the 
algebra  requirement;  those  who  pass  both  the  algebra  and  trigonometry  portions  of  these  tests 
may  begin  their  college  mathematics  with  analytic  geometry.  Mathematics  132  and  142  are  also 
recommended. 

"Students  who  do  not  hove  a  satisfactory  score  on  the  Chemistry  Placement  Test  must  take  Chemis- 
try  100  before  enrolling  in  Chemistry  101. 
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RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES  HOURS 

Accy.    201 — Fundamentals    of   Accounting    3 

Chem.    122 — Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis    5 

Ind.  Adm.   261 — Summary  of   Business   Law    3 

Ind.   Eng.   233 — Industrial   Quality   Control    3 

Math.    132— Calculus     5 

Math.     142— Calculus     3 

HUMANITIES    AND    SOCIAL    SCIENCES 

An  approved  six-hour  sequence  in  each  (see  pages  172  and  173). 

Preveterinary  Medical   Program 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  preveterinary  program  must  rank  in  the  upper 
half  of  their  high  school  graduating  classes.  They  must  maintain  at  least  a  3.5  average  to 
remain  in  the  program;  otherwise  they  are  transferred  to  the  core  curriculum. 

Students  transferring  with  advanced  standing  must  have  maintained  at  least  a  3.5 
average  in  terms  of  the  University's  grading  system. 

A  minimum  of  3.5  average  and  sixty  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  physical  education 
and  military  science,  are  required  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 


FIRST  YEAR         FIRST  SEMESTER 


14  OR  15  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


16  OR  17  HOURS 


Biology  110 — Principles  of  Biology,  I 
Chem.  101 — General  Chemistry  .  .  .  . 
Math.  114 — Plane  Trigonometry,  or 
Math.  104 — Elements  of  Algebra 
and  Trigonometry,  or  Elective"  .  .  . 
Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition 
Physical  Education    


2  or  3 
3 
(1) 


Biology    111 — Principles  of   Biology,   II.  4 

Chem.  102  (new) — General  Chemistry   .  4 

Rhet.   102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition    .  3 

Elective,  General  Education  Sequence   .  4  or  5 

Physical   Education    (1) 


SECOND  YEAR                                          15  TO  19  HOURS 

Chem.    133 — Elementary   Organic 

Chemistry,  or  Chem.   122 — 

Elementary  Quantitative   Analysis    .  .  5 

Language^ 4 

Physics  101 — General  Physics 

(Mechanics,   Heat,  and   Sound)    5 

Elective,  General  Education  Sequence    .  0  to  4 

Physical   Education    (1) 


15  TO  19  HOURS 

Chem.   122 — Elementary  Quantitative 
Analysis,  or   Chem.    133 — Elementary 

Organic  Chemistry 5 

Language^  4 

Physics   102 — General  Physics  (Light, 

Electricity,   and    Magnetism)    5 

Elective,  General  Education  Sequence    .  0  to  4 

Physical    Education     (1) 


NOTES 

^  Students  who  do  not  earn  a  satisfactory  score  on  the  Chemistry  Placement  Test  must  take  Chem- 
istry 100  before  enrolling  in  Chemistry  101.  Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  prerequisite  for 
Chemistry  101  is  Mathematics  111  or  112  (College  Algebra),  or  exemption  from  Mathematics 
112  on  the  Mathematics  Placement  Test.  Students  who  do  not  satisfy  both  of  these  requirements 
must  delay  Chemistry  101  until  the  second  semester,  and  then  attend  a  summer  session  to  com- 
plete all  preveterinary  requirements  in  two  years. 

^  Students  who  have  at  least  one-half  unit  in  high  school  trigonometry  are  not  required  to  take 
trigonometry.  Such  students  should  select  a  three-  or  four-hour  course  from  the  General  Education 
sequence  for  their  first  semester. 

'The  foreign  language  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  three  years  of  one  foreign  language  from 
an  accredited  high  school  or  by  demonstrating  competence  equivalent  to  one  year  of  foreign  lan- 
guage at  the  college  level.  Competence  may  be  demonstrated  by  placement  examinations  or  by 
successful  completion  of  the  second  semester  of  the  language. 


It  is  suggested  that  the  electives  be  taken  to  complete  the  General  Education  sequence 
requirements  in  the  area  of  social  sciences  and  humanities.  The  list  of  approved  sequence 
courses  is  provided  in  the  catalog. 
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Students  who  take  no  mathematics,  or  no  foreign  language  (by  virtue  of  exemption 
based  on  high  school  credits),  will  need  additional  hours  from  the  above  group  of  electives, 
or  from  free  electives,  to  bring  their  total  hours  to  sixty. 

Curriculum   in   Restaurant  Management 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Reslouronf  Management 

The  curriculum  in  restaurant  management  prepares  students  (both  men  and  women) 
for  managerial  positions  in  restaurants  and  other  commercial  food  service  units.  It  also 
gives  them  basic  training  for  work  as  purchasing  agents,  kitchen  ecjuipment  and  layout 
specialists,  food  inspectors,  and  other  allied  occupations.  A  total  of  126  hours  of  credit, 
exclusive  of  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Two  one-day  field  trips  are  required:  (1)  orientation  to  metropolitan  restaurants,  fall; 
and  (2)  National  Restaurant  Association  annual  meeting,  spring.  Estimated  cost:  §15  each 
trip. 

Two  summers  (a  minimum  of  eight  weeks  each),  or  equivalent,  of  practical  restaurant 
experience  are  required  and  must  be  completed  before  registering  in  Home  Economics  355. 
This  experience  normally  should  come  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  third  years. 


FIRST  YEAR         FIRST  SEMESTER          15  OR  17  HOURS 

Accy.    101 — Principles   of   Accounting,   I  3 

Agr.     100 — Lectures    for    Freshmen     ...  0 

D.G.S.  ni — Verbal  Communication^  4 
Moth.  Ill— Algebra,  or  Moth.  112 

College   Algebra    5  or  3 

Psych.   100 — Introduction  to  Psychology, 

or  Psych.    103 — Human   Behavior    ...  4 

Physical    Education     (1) 

SECOND  YEAR                                                        17  HOURS 

American   or   English    Literature    3 

Chem.    102 — General    Chemistry    4 

Econ.   108 — Elements  of   Economics    ...  3 

Home   Econ.    132 — Foods   and    Nutrition  3 

Electives     3 

Physical    Education     (1) 

THIRD  YEAR                                                             18  HOURS 

An.  Sci.  104 — Selection  and  Use  of 

Meats,  or  Elective     2 

Econ.   240 — Labor  Problems    3 

Home  Econ.   160 — The  Home  and  Its 

Furnishings",   or   Elective    4 

Home  Econ.  220 — Principles  of 

Nutrition    3 

Home  Econ.  231 — Foods 3 

Electives     3 

FOURTH  YEAR                                                         16  HOURS 

An.  Sci.  104 — Selection  and  Use  of 

Meats,  or  Elective" 2 

Home  Econ.   160 — The  Home  and  Its 

Furnishings',  or   Elective    4 

Home  Econ.  345 — Institution  and 

Restaurant  Management:   Food 

Purchasing    and    Equipment   Selection  3 

Ind.  Adm.  248 — Personnel  Management  3 

Electives     4 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Accy.    105 — Principles  of  Accounting,    II  3 

Chem.   101 — General  Chemistry 4 

D.G.S.   Ill — Verbal  Communication^   ..  4 

Soc.   100 — Principles  of  Sociology  ....  3 

Electives     2 

Physical    Education     (1) 


17  HOURS 

Accy.    108 — Intermediate   Accounting    .  3 

American   or   English    Literature    3 

Physiology   103 — Introduction  to 

Human  Physiology 4 

Electives     6 

Physical  Education    (1) 

17  HOURS 

Home  Econ.  240 — Quantity  Food 

Production  and  Service    5 

Ind.  Adm.  210 — Production 

Management  and  Organization    ....  4 

Mktg.  201 — Principles  of  Marketing  .  .  3 
Microbiol.    100 — Introduction  to 

Microbiology     3 

Microbiol.    101 — Introduction   to 

Experimental  Microbiology 2 


16  HOURS 


Home  Econ.  350 — Institution  and 

Restaurant   Management: 

Organization  and  Administration  .  . 
Home  Econ.  355 — Specialized  Quantity 

Food  Production  and  Management  . 
Ind.    Adm.    261 — Summary    of    Business 

Law    

Rhet.    251 — Business   Writing    

Electives     
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*  Rhetoric  101,  102,  and  Speech   101   may  be  taken  instead  of  Division  of  General  Studies  111   and 
112. 

Animal  Science  104,  offered  first  semester  in  alternate  years. 

Special   section    for   Restaurant  Management,   offered   first  semester  in   alternate   years. 

Curriculum   in   Home   Economics 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics 

This  four-year  curriculum  is  provided  for  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who 
desire  general  or  professional  training  in  home  economics.  The  120  hours  required  for 
graduation  include  prescribed  courses  of  which  at  least  thirty-four  hours  must  be  in  home 
economics  courses  selected  according  to  the  requirements  for  the  various  options  (see 
below). 

The  first  two  years  of  this  curriculum,  shown  in  detail  on  page  207,  provide  a  founda- 
tion for  the  various  fields  of  concentration,  and  allow  some  variation  according  to  the 
purposes  of  individual  students.  The  third  and  fourth  years  are  largely  determined  by  the 
option  selected  (these  are  described  below).  Students  who  hold  home  economics  scholarships 
must  take  at  least  four  hours  each  semester  in  home  economics  or  in  courses  prerequisite 
thereto.  At  least  five  hours  of  advanced  courses  in  one  of  the  fields  of  concentration  must 
be  taken  in  residence  at  the  University  by  any  student  transferring  from  another  institution. 

A  student  may  also  qualify  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  home  economics  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  (page  335). 

PRESCRIBED   COURSES 

HOURS 

American    or    English    Literature    6 

Art   1 85'    2 

Chem.    101'  and    102    8 

Econ.   108    3 

Home  Econ.   100,'  105,  132,  133,  160,  171,  183,  and   184   19 

Advanced   Home  Economics    14  to  25 

Math.    Ill    or    112    3  or 5 

Microbiol.    100  and    101^    5 

Physical    Education    (four    semesters)    0 

Physiol.    103^    4 

Psych.  100  or  103 4 

Rhet.   101    and   102    6 

Social  Sciences^ 6 

Sociol.  100 3 

Total,  Prescribed    77  fo  90 

Open  Electives 30  to  43 

Total   Required   for  Graduation    1 20 

NOTES 

*  Students   in   Option    1    need   not  take  Art   185  but  do  take  the  art  courses  prescribed  under  that 
option. 

"  Students   who   do    not    make   a    satisfactory   score   on    the   Chemistry   Placement   Examination    must 
take  Chemistry  100  before  registering  for  Chemistry  101. 

'Required   of   freshmen   entering   the   department   during   the   summer  session   or   fall   semester. 
"*  Students   in   Options    1    and    8   are   not   required   to   take   the    prescribed    microbiology   and    physi- 
ology courses,  but  they  must  take  a   total  of  twelve   hours  of   laboratory  sciences,   including  Chem- 
istry  101    and    102,  and   four   hours   to   be   chosen   from   courses   in   botany,  geology,   microbiology, 
organic  chemistry,  physiology,  or  zoology. 

Students  select  one  of  the  following  nine  options: 

1.    Apparel  Design,  Home  Economics  182,  284,  285.  286,  287,  386,  and  395  are  required. 
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(Art  115  or  116,  117,  118,  119,  120,  125  and  129;  Economics  313;  Rhetoric  251;  Speech  101 
and  a  course  in  applied  statistics^  are  also  required.) 

2.  The  Child  and  the  Family,  Home  Economics  202,  203,  210,  301,  and  305  are 
required.  (Anthropology  103  and  six  additional  hours  of  social  sciences^  are  also  required.) 

3.  Foods  and  Nutrition.  Home  Economics  220,  231,  324  (3  or  5  hours),  and  330  are 
required.  Two  or  three  hours  to  make  a  total  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  are  to  be  selected 
from  Home  Economics  240,  320,  322,  and  331.  (Chemistry  122,  133,  354  or  350  and  355, 
and  Mathematics  114  are  also  required.) 

4.  General  Home  Economics.  Fifteen  hours  are  to  be  selected  from  home  economics 
courses  numbered  in  the  200  and  300  series.  At  least  two  courses  must  be  at  the  300  level. 
(Six  additional  hours  of  social  sciences-  are  also  required.) 

4a.  Foods  in  Business  Program.  Home  Economics  220,  231,  and  330  are  required. 
Six  additional  hours  are  to  be  selected  from  Home  Economics  326,  331,  and  375.  Journa- 
lism 211,  Marketing  201,  Rhetoric  251,  and  Speech  101  are  required,  and  an  additional 
twelve  hours  are  to  be  selected  from  Accountancy  201;  Advertising  281;  Home  Economics 
240,  322;  Journalism  223,  326;   Industrial  Administration  248;  and  Speech   111. 

5.  Hospital  Dietetics.  Home  Economics  220,  231,  240,  320,  324,  345,  350,  and  three 
hours  from  Home  Economics  330,  355,  and  Accountancy  201  are  required.  Chemistry  122, 
133,  354  or  350  and  355;  Education  211;  and  Industrial  Administration  248  are  also  re- 
quired. 

6.  Household  Management.  Home  Economics  270,  273,  and  361  or  375  are  required. 
Six  additional  hours  are  to  be  selected  from  Home  Economics  210,  220,  231,  260,  262,  330, 
361,  375,  378  or  379,  and  380.  (Six  additional  hours  of  social  sciences-  are  also  required.) 

7.  Institution  Management.  Home  Economics  220,  231,  240,  330,  345,  350,  and  355 
are  required.  (Accountancy  101  and  105;  Industrial  Administration  248;  and  Speech  101 
are  also  required.) 

8.  Retailing  of  Clothing  and  Home  Furnishings.  Home  Economics  182  and  395  are 
required.  Eleven  hours  to  make  a  total  of  sixteen  hours  are  to  be  selected  from  Home 
Economics  260,  262,  263,  280,  281,  284,  285,  286,  287,  361,  378,  380,  386  and  388.  Advertising 
281;  Art  115,  or  116,  186;  Economics  313;  Marketing  211;  Psychology  201;  Rhetoric  251; 
Speech  101  and  a  course  in  applied  statistics^  are  required. 

9.  Textiles  and  Clothing.  Home  Economics  182  is  required.  Fourteen  or  fifteen 
additional  hours  must  be  selected  from  Home  Economics  280,  281,  284,  285,  286,  287,  380, 
386,  388  or  395.  (Art  186  and  six  additional  hours  of  social  sciences-  are  also  required.) 

Journalism  and  Home  Economics.  For  students  interested  in  combining  advertising, 
journalism,  and  radio-television  with  home  economics,  a  program  of  twenty  hours  in 
courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Communications  is  recommended  by  that  college  and 
the  Department  of  Home  Economics.  This  program  may  be  combined  with  any  of  the 
nine  options  in  home  economics.  It  includes  Advertising  281— Introduction  to  Advertising, 
Journalism  21 1— Newswriting,  and  Radio-Television  261— Principles  of  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Broadcasting,  as  required  courses  plus  twelve  additional  hours  selected  from  Adver- 
tising 382— Advertising  Creative  Strategy,  Journalism  204— Typography,  Journalism  212— 
Public  Affairs  Reporting,  Journalism  223— Photo-Journalism,  Journalism  321— News  Editing 
Journalism  323— Advanced  Reporting,  Journalism  326— Magazine  Article  Writing,  Journal- 
ism 330— Magazine  Editing,  Marketing  201— Principles  of  Marketing,  Radio-Television  263— 
Radio  and  Television  Announcing,  Radio-Television  365— Radio  News. 

NOTES 

'  To  be  selected  from  Economics  171,  Psychology  135,  or  Sociology  185. 

"To   be   selected    from    anthropology,   economics,    history,   philosophy,    political    science,   psychology, 

or  sociology,  in   addition   to   Economics    108,   Psychology   100  or   103,  and   Sociology   100. 
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Students  preparing  to  teach  home  economics  in  secondary  schools  should  follow  the 
curriculum  in  home  economics  education  (see  below). 


SUGGESTED   SEQUENCE   OF   PRESCRIBED   COURSES 

FIRST  YEAR         FIRST  SEMESTER         15  OR  17  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


17  OR  18  HOURS 


Home  Eton.   100 — Orientation  to  Home 

Economics    0 

Home    Econ.    171 — Home   Management'  2 

Home   Econ.   183 — Consumer  Textiles'    .  2 

Math.     Ill— Algebra,    or    Math.    112 — 

College   Algebra    5  or  3 

Physiol.   103 — Introduction  to  Human 

Physiology'    4 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition, 

or  D.G.S.  Ill— Verbal 

Communication     3  or  4 

Physical    Education     (1) 


Art    1  85 — Design'    2 

Chem.    101 — General    Chemistry    4 

Home  Econ.  132 — Foods  and  Nutrition'  3 
Home  Econ.  160 — The  Home  and  Its 

Furnishings      4 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition, 

or  D.G.S.   112- Verbal 

Communication     3  or  4 

Physical    Education     (1) 


SECOND  YEAR  16  HOURS 

American  or  English    Literature    3 

Chem.    102 — General   Chemistry^ 4 

Home  Econ.  133 — Food  Management'   .  2 

Home  Econ.   184 — Clothing   Selection'    .  2 
Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology, 

or    Psych.    103 — Human    Behavior    .  .  4 

Physical    Education     (1) 


THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 


American   or   English   Literature    

Econ.   108 — Elements  of  Economics    .  . 

Home   Econ.   105 — Child   and    Family' 

Microbiol.    100 — Introductory 

Microbiology^    

Microbiol.    101 — Introductory    Experi- 
mental   Microbiology"    

Physical    Education     


16  HOURS 

3 

3 

4 


2 
(1) 


In  the  third  and  fourth  years  each  student  completes  the  prescribed  courses  in  the 
chosen  options.  Those  who  choose  Option  3  should  take  Chemistry  122  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics 231  in  the  first  semester  of  the  third  year. 

NOTES 

'students    may  choose   any   combination    of    home   economics    core   courses   (Home    Economics    105, 

132,  133,  160,  171,  183,  184)  for  which  prerequisites  have  been  completed. 

^Students  in  Options   1   and  8  are  not  required  to  take  the  prescribed  microbiology  and  physiology 

courses,   but   they   must    take   a    total    of    twelve    hfours   of    laboratory   sciences,    including    Chemistry 

101   and   102,  and  four  hours  to  be  chosen  from  courses  in  botany,  geology,  microbiology,  organic 

chemistry,  physiology,  or  zoology. 

'students   in   Option    1    need   not  take  Art   185   but  do  take   the   art  courses   prescribed    under  that 

option  (see  page  205). 


Curriculum   in  Vocational   Home   Economics   Education 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  curriculum  is  to  prepare  young  women  to  teach  home 
economics  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Secondary  school  courses  taught  include 
composite  courses  in  general  homemaking  and  courses  in  foods  and  nutrition,  clothing 
and  textiles,  home  and  family  living,  and  home  management  and  housing. 

A  minimum  of  126  hours  of  credit,  exclusive  of  physical  education,  is  required.  A 
teaching  minor  is  not  required,  but  those  desiring  a  teaching  minor  should  consult  their 
adviser. 

The  arrangement  of  courses  below  is  recommended.  With  the  approval  of  their  ad- 
visers, students  may  take  courses  at  another  time. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 
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FIRST  YEAR         FIRST  SEMESTER         16  OR  18  HOURS  SECOND  SEMESTER 


Art    1  85 — Design    2 

D.G.S.  Ill — Verbal  Communication'  ..  4 
Home   Econ.   100 — Orientation   to 

Home    Economics    0 

Home    Econ.     160 — The    Home    and    Its 

Furnishings    4 

Home  Econ.  171 — Home  Management   .  2 

Math.    Ill    or    112 — Algebra"    5  or  3 

Physical    Education     (1 


Art    1  86 — Design    

Chem.    101 — General   Chemistry^    .  .  .  . 
D.G.S.   112 — Verbal  Communication'   . 
Home   Econ.    183 — Consumer  Textiles 
Home   Econ.    184 — Clothing   Selection 
Physical  Education    


15  HOURS 

2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
(1) 


SECOND  YEAR                                                        16  HOURS 

Chem.    102 — General    Chemistry    4 

Home   Econ.    132 — Foods   and    Nutrition  3 

Home    Econ.    182 — Clothing    Laboratory  2 
Psych.    100 — Introduction   to 

Psychology,   or    Psych.    103 — Human 

Behavior    4 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  101 — Nature  of  the 

Teaching    Profession     2 

Physical   Education    (1) 


Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economies'*  . 
Home  Econ.  105 — Child  and  Family  . 
Home  Econ.  133 — Food  Management 
Physiol.   103 — Introduction  to  Human 

Physiology     

Physical   Education    

Humanities  Elective  from  Approved 

Sequence"    


17  HOURS 

3 
4 
2 

4 
(1) 


THIRD  YEAR 


15  TO  17  HOURS 


-Laboratory  in  Child 


Home  Econ.  202- 

Development     2 

Home  Econ.  231 — Foods   3 

Home    Economics   300-level    Course/   or 

Elective    2  to  4 

Microbiol.  100 — Introductory  Micro- 
biology     

Microbiol.    101 — Introductory   Experi- 
mental  Microbiology    

Humanities  Elective  from  Approved 
Sequence'      


15  TO  17  HOURS 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  201 — Foundations  of 

American  Education   2 

Home  Econ.  210 — Family 

Relationships     3 

Home  Econ.   220 — Principles  of 

Nutrition    3 

Home  Econ.  286 — Clothing  Design — 

Flat    Pattern    3 

Home    Economics    300-level   Course,^  or 

Home   Management   Elective'    2  to  4 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Voca- 
tional and  Technical   Education    ....  2 


Semesters  in  the  fourth  year  are  interchangeable. 


FOURTH  YEAR  15  TO  17  HOURS 

Home  Econ.  273 — Home  Management   .  3 

Home    Economics    300-level    Course,"   or 

Home  Management  Elective,'  or 

Open    Elective    2  to  4 

Pol.  Sci.   150 — American  Government: 

Organization  and  Powers   3 

Electives     7 


Hist.  261 — The  First  Century  of  the 
American    Republic^    

Ed.    Prac.    242 — Educational   Practice   in 
Secondary  Education    

Ed.  Psych.  211 — Educational 

Psychology    

Sec.    Ed.    241 — Technic   of   Teaching    in 
the  Secondary  School    

Vo.   Tech.    Ed.    278 — Vocational    Educa- 
tion in  Home  Economics  for  Adults    . 


17  HOURS 

3 
5 
3 
3 
3 


NOTES 

'Rhetoric  101,  102,  and  Speech   101    may  be  taken  instead  of  Division  of  General  Studies  111  and 

Students  in  this  curriculum  are  required  to  complete  Mathematics  111  or  112  or  pass  the  Mathe- 
matics Placement  Test.  Those  who  pass  the  placement  test  are  exempt  from  the  mathematics  re- 
quirement. 

'  Students   must  have  a   satisfactory  score  on   the  Chemistry  Placement  Test  or  start  with   Chemistry 
100. 

Section  designated  for  teachers  is  recommended. 
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'  See  pages  172  and  173. 

"Chosen  from  Home  Economics  301,  322,  330,  380,  or  386. 

'  Chosen  from  Home  Economics  260,  270,  361,  or  375. 

*  This  requirement  may  also  be  satisfied  by  History  151,  152,  or  262. 

Teacher  Education   Minor   in   Home   Economics 

HOU( 

Home   Econ.    105 — Child   and    Family    4 

Home     Econ.     120 — Elementary     Nutrition,    and     Home     Econ.     125 — Food     Selection     and 
Preparation;    or    Home    Econ.     132 — Foods    and    Nutrition,    and    Home    Econ.     133 — 

Food  Management 5 

Credit   is    not   given   for   Home   Economics    132   and    133   in   addition   to    120  and    125. 

Home   Econ.    160 — The   Home   and    Its    Furnishings    4 

Home   Econ.    171 — Home   Management,  or   Home   Econ.   271 — Home  Management    2 

Home    Econ.    1  82 — Clothing    Laboratory    2 

Home    Econ.    1  83 — Consumer    Textiles    2 

Home    Econ.    1  8-4 — Clothing    Selection     2 

Art  185  must  be  taken  prior  to,  or  concurrently  with,  this  course. 
Two  or  three  hours  from  the  following  courses: 

Home  Econ.   202 — Laboratory  in   Child   Development    2 

Home    Econ.    210 — Family    Relationships    3 

Home  Econ.  231 — Foods ' 3 

Home  Econ.   270 — Family  Financial  Management    3 

Home   Econ.    280 — Household   Textiles    2 

Home    Econ.    287 — Consumer   Clothing    Problems    2 

Total    24 


The    University    of     Illinois — Willard     Airport    serves    the     community    and     provides     facilities     for 
aviation  education  and  research. 


Institute  of  Aviation 


The  Institute  of  Aviation  is  the  administrative  agency  responsible  for 
the  promotion  and  correlation  of  the  educational  and  research  activities 
related  to  aviation  in  all  parts  of  the  University.  Its  cooperative  relationships 
extend  into  all  departments,  and  its  administration  is  under  a  director  who 
has  the  advice  and  assistance  of  an  executive  committee.  The  Institute  holds 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  (F.A.A.)  Airman  Examining  (Pilot)  Agency  Certifi- 
cate No.  1,  which  permits  it  to  issue  pilot  certificates  and  ratings  to  its 
graduates  on  behalf  of  the  F.A.A. 

The  Institute  has  a  two-year  aircraft  maintenance  curriculum  on  the 
college  level  which  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  F.A.A.  mechanic 
certificate  with  airframe  and  powerplant  ratings  and  the  private  pilot 
certificate.  Aircraft  maintenance  students  may  also  elect  advanced  flight 
courses,  thus  assuring  first-class  preparation  in  both  the  maintenance  and 
piloting  fields  of  aviation.  This  is  also  excellent  preparation  for  the  F.A.A. 
flight  engineers  certificate. 

The  Institute  also  offers  a  professional  pilot  curriculum  which  prepares 
the  student  for  the  professional  certificates  necessary  for  all  types  of  civil 
flying.  During  the  two-year  curriculum,  the  student  receives  approximately 
one  and  a  half  years  of  work  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  twelve  hours 
in  the  Institute  of  Aviation  leading  to  a  commercial  pilot  certificate.  If  the 
student  wishes  to  attend  the  summer  sessions  after  each  year  of  the  curricu- 
lum, an  individual  program  is  set  up  for  him  to  include  the  advanced  flight 
courses.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  advanced  flight  courses,  the 
student  is  awarded  the  flight  instructor,  instrument,  and  multi-engine  ratings. 

An  aviation  electronics  curriculum  is  also  given  by  the  Institute.  This 
two-year  course  prepares  students  for  a  certificate  of  completion  in  electronic 
technology  and  an  advanced  F.C.C.  Radio-Telephone  license.  The  curricu- 
lum contains  both  technical  and  liberal  courses.  The  private  pilot  course, 
which  can  be  taken  during  either  the  first  or  second  year,  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  program. 

New  freshmen  must  enter  the  aircraft  maintenance  curriculum  and  the 
aviation   electronics   curriculum   in   September   with    the   beginning  class. 


Ml 
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Usually,  it  is  possible  to  set  up  a  course  of  study  for  transfer  students  in  the 
second  semester  in  these  curricula,  although  such  students  take  two  and  a 
half  years  to  complete  the  work.  New  students  are  acceptable  in  the  profes- 
sional pilot  curriculum  in  the  second  semester  to  the  extent  that  space  is 
available. 

Students  wishing  to  secure  a  degree  may,  upon  the  successful  completion 
of  their  two  years  of  work  in  the  Institute,  transfer  to  any  of  the  degree- 
granting  divisions  of  the  University  and  complete  the  requirements  for  a 
degree  in  that  division.  A  minimum  of  two  additional  years  is  necessary  to 
obtain  a  degree.  Students  may  also  be  enrolled  in  any  degree-granting 
division  of  the  University,  such  as  the  colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Engineering,  or  Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  and  at  the  same 
time  elect  flight  courses. 

A  special  fee  of  $375  is  charged  for  each  course  involving  flight  training 
in  addition  to  the  estimated  costs  listed  on  page  119. 

From  time  to  time  the  Institute  issues  bulletins  reporting  research  and 
containing  information  of  value  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  and  to  the  aero- 
space industry.  Limited  extension  service,  advice,  and  help  are  available 
through  the  Institute  to  Illinois  fixed-base  operators  and  to  communities 
having  airports. 

The  Institute,  in  addition  to  its  instructional  program,  publication 
activities,  and  aeronautical  research,  is  responsible  for  the  management  of 
the  University  of  Illinois— Willard  Airport,  which  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  University.  The  Airport,  with  an  area  of  900  acres,  is  located  near 
U.S.  Route  45,  six  miles  southwest  of  the  Illini  Union  Building  on  the 
Urbana  campus.  Its  purpose  is  to  implement  a  comprehensive  program  of 
aviation  education  and  research  and  to  provide  commercial  and  private 
landing  facilities  for  the  promotion  of  national  air  transport  and  defense. 
The  Airport  provides  the  University  and  the  community  with  excellent  air 
transportation  terminal  facilities  and  also  makes  possible  military  aviation 
training  activities.  It  gives  students  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  flying 
activities,  both  as  part  of  general  education  and  in  connection  with  pro- 
fessional objectives.  The  administration,  operation,  and  servicing  activities 
of  the  Airport  furnish  students  and  faculty  with  an  opportunity  for  labora- 
tory study  and  research. 

The  land  and  rights-of-way  for  the  Airport  were  purchased  by  the 
University  with  funds  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois. 
The  present  completed  facilities,  financed  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
through  federal  funds  and  by  the  Department  of  Aeronautics  of  the  state  of 
Illinois  through  state  funds,  consist  of  three  concrete  runways  each  5,300  feet 
long  and  150  feet  wide;  one  tinted  runway  4,000  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide; 
a  total  of  12,000  feet  of  concrete  taxiways  50  feet  wide;  -133, 500  square  feet 
of  ramp  space;  and  89,000  feet  of  drainage.  14ie  larger  hangar,  360  by  100 
feet,  provides  space  for  storage  and  shop  activities.  Attached  to  the  hangar 
and  covering  an  area  of  15,740  square  feet  are  classrooms,  operations  offices, 
public  rooms,  storage  and  stock  rooms,  and  service  utilities.  An  additional 
hangar,  90  by  100  feet,  was  constructed  in  1960  and  is  leased  for  business 
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aircraft  use.  A  new  hangar  for  University  flight  activities,  140  by  140  feet,  was 
erected  in  1967.  An  additional  hangar  for  business  aircraft  was  erected  also 
in  1967.  T-hangars  provide  additional  space  for  thirty-two  airplanes.  Eight 
quonset-type  buildings  with  a  combined  floor  area  of  over  36,800  square 
feet  provide  space  for  research  and  other  educational  activities  carried  on 
by  various  departments  of  the  University.  The  night-lighting  installation, 
the  instrument  landing  system,  and  the  VORTAC  radio  navigation  system 
all  help  to  make  the  Airport  modern  and  useful  for  both  educational  and 
commercial  purposes. 

A  terminal  building  and  an  F.A.A.  Combined  Station/Tower  were 
constructed  at  the  Airport  in  1958-1959.  These  buildings  provide  attractive 
public  facilities  for  airline  travelers  and  housing  for  the  most  up-to-date 
equipment  for  safe  air  traffic  control. 


REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION 

All  admissions  to  the  University  of  Illinois  are  handled  by  the  Director  of  Admissions 
and  Records.  Requirements  for  admission  to  the  Institute  of  Aviation  are  as  follows: 

1.  An  applicant  must  have  graduated  from  an  accredited  high  school  with  a  mini- 
mum of  fifteen  acceptable  units. 

2.  Ten  of  the  fifteen  units  must  satisfy  Pattern  I  of  the  University  admission  re- 
quirements, as  follows: 

UNITS 

English     3 

Mathematics 

Algebra     1 

Plane    Geometry     1 

One  or  more  units  in  at  least  three  of  the  following: 

One  additional  unit  in  English,  two  units  in  one  foreign  language,  science  (not 
general  science),  social  studies,  additional  mathematics  (beyond  algebra  and  plane 
geometry)    5 

Additional  units  in  physics,  mathematics,  and  social  studies  are  recommended.  Appli- 
cants for  the  aviation  electronics  curriculum  should  have  an  additional  unit  of  algebra 
and  a  half  imit  of  trigonometry. 

.Anyone  ^\ho  does  not  have  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  Institute  may 
take  entrance  examinations  prior  to  admission.  Information  concerning  these  examina- 
tions can  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records,  100a  .Administration 
Building,  Urbana,  Illinois  61801. 

Courses  offered  by  the  Institute  of  Aviation  are  open  to  students  and  to  faculty  and 
staff  in  all  departments  of  the  University,  subject  to  limitations  imposed  by  the  availability 
of  space  and  equipment. 


Curriculum   in   Aircraft   Maintenance 

FIRST  YEAR                FIRST  SEMESTER                16  HOURS  SECOND  SEMESTER                                               16  HOUl 

Avi.    151 — Applied    Aircraft    Physics    ..            3  Avi.    150 — Aircraft  Engine  Overhaul    ..  3 

Avi.     153 — Aircraft     Shop     Practice,     or  Avi.    152 — Aircraft    Engine   Accessory 

Avi.    101 — Private    Pilot    3                 Overhaul    3 

Avi.    157 — Aircraft    Engine   Theory    and  Avi.     153 — Aircraft    Shop     Practice,    or 

Practice 6                 Avi.    101 — Private   Pilot    3 

Rhet.   101 — Rhetoric  end  Composition    .            3  Avi.    154 — Aircraft    Propellers     3 

Physical  Education    1  Avi.    155 — Aircraft    Mathematics    3 

Physical   Education    1 
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SECOND  YEAR 

Avi.   161 — Aircraft  Shop  Management    . 

Avi.    163 — Aircraft    Structural    Materials 

Avi.   165 — Aircraft  Structural   Repair    .  . 

Avi.  167 — Aircraft  Fabricating  Proc- 
esses     

Avi.  171 — Non-structural  Aircraft  Ma- 
terials      

Avi.  173 — Aircraft  Radio  and  Instru- 
ments      

Physical   Education    


16  HOURS 

3 
2 
3 

2 

3 

2 
1 


Avi.    158 — Aircraft   Overhaul    3 

Avi.  160 — Aircraft  Rigging  and  As- 
sembly       2 

Avi.  162 — Aircraft  Systems  and  Appli- 
ances        3 

Avi.  168 — Problems  of  Aircraft  Main- 
tenance      2 

Avi.     170 — Aircraft     Electrical     Systems 

and   Components    3 

G.E.    105 — Elements   of   Drawing    3 

Physical  Education    1 


Combined   Maintenance — Flight  Courses^ 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  19  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


Avi.    101 — Private   Pilot    3 

Avi.    151 — Applied    Aircraft    Physics    .  .  3 

Avi.    153 — Aircraft   Shop    Practice    ....  3 
Avi.    157 — Aircraft    Engine    Theory   and 

Practice    6 

Rhet.     101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Physical  Education    1 


Avi.    102 — Secondary  Flight    

Avi.   150 — Aircraft  Engine  Overhaul    . 
Avi.    152 — Aircraft    Engine   Accessory 

Overhaul      

Avi.    154 — Aircraft  Propellers 

Avi.    155 — Aircraft    Mathematics    .... 
Physical  Education    


16  HOURS 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
1 


SECOND  YEAR                                                        19  HOUl 

Avi.    103 — Intermediate    Flight"    3 

Avi.     161 — Aircraft    Shop    Management  3 

Avi.    163 — Aircraft    Structural    Materials  2 

Avi.  165 — Aircraft  Structural  Repair  .  .  3 
Avi.   167 — Aircraft  Fabricating 

Processes     2 

Avi.    171 — Non-structural   Aircraft 

Materials      3 

Avi.   173 — Aircraft  Radio  and 

Instruments    2 

Physical   Education    1 


20  HOURS 

Avi.   104 — Advanced   Flight" 3 

Avi.    158 — Aircraft    Overhaul    3 

Avi.   160 — Aircraft  Rigging  and   Assem- 
bly     2 

Avi.    162 — Aircraft   Systems  and   Appli- 
ances        3 

Avi.    168 — Problems    of    Aircraft    Main- 
tenance      2 

Avi.     170 — Aircraft     Electrical     Systems 

and   Components    3 

G.E.     105 — Elements    of    Drav/ing     ....  3 

Physical    Education     1 


Students  register  in  aircraft  maintenance  curriculum. 
"Students   may  take   Aviation    103   and    104   in   the   summer   session   following   the   first   year  of  the 
curriculum,  in   which   case  they  ore   free   to   elect   advanced   flight   courses   (Aviation   205,   206,   207, 
292)   in    the   second    year  of   the    curriculum    and    in    the   following    summer   session.   Such    programs 
are  planned  on  an  individual  basis. 


Curriculum   for  Professional   Pilots^ 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Avi.    101 — Private   Pilot    3 

D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal   Communication    ..  4 

D.G.S.    121 — History   of   Civilization    ..  4 
D.G.S.    131 — Biological  Science,  or 

D.G.S.    141 — Physical    Science    4 

Physical  Education    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Avi.    102 — Secondary   Flight    

D.G.S.    112 — Verbal   Communication 
D.G.S.    122 — History   of   Civilization 
D.G.S.    132 — Biological   Science,  or 
D.G.S.    142 — Physical    Science    .  . 
Physical   Education    


16  HOURS 

3 

4 

4 

4 
1 
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SECOND  YEAR 

Avi.    103 — intermediafe   Flight    

D.G.S.    131 — Biological  Science,  or 

D.G.S.    141 — Physical    Science    

Two  of  the  following: 

D.G.S.     151 — Social    Science     

D.G.S.   161 — Literature  and   Fine  Arts 

D.G.S.    171 — Psychology   for  General 

Education     

Physical    Education     


16  HOURS 
3 

4 

4 
4 

4 
1 


Avi.    104 — Advanced    Flight    3 

D.G.S.    132 — Biological  Science,  or 

D.G.S.    142 — Physical    Science    4 

Two  of  the  following: 

D.G.S.    152 — Social   Science    4 

D.G.S.   162 — Literature  and   Fine  Arts  4 
D.G.S.    172 — Philosophy    for   General 

Education     4 

Physical   Education    1 


NOTES 


^  Professional-pilot  students  may  take  Aviation  103  and  104  in  the  summer  session  following  the 
first  year  of  the  curriculum,  in  which  case  they  are  free  to  elect  advanced  flight  courses  (Aviation 
205,  206,  207,  292)  in  the  second  year  of  the  curriculum  and  in  the  following  summer  session. 
Such  programs  are  planned  on  an  individual  basis. 


Curriculum   in   Aviation   Electronics 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Avi.  181 — Introduction  to  Electronic 

Theory    and    Practices     3 

D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal   Communication  4 

G.E.  101 — Engineering  Graphical 

Communication      3 

Math.    123 — Analytic   Geometry 5 

Physical   Education    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER                                               14  HOUl 

Avi.    182 — Basic    Electronic   Theory    ...  3 

G.E.    212 — Graphical    Calculations    ...  1 

Math.     132 — Calculus     5 

Physics   106 — General   Physics 

(Mechanics)    4 

Physical    Education     1 


SECOND   YEAR                                                           16  HOURS 

Avi.    183 — Advanced    Electronic    Theory  3 

Avi.    185 — Aircraft  Electrical   Systems    .  5 

Math.    142 — Calculus    3 

Physics   107 — General   Physics 

(Heat,    Electricity,    and    Magnetism)    .  4 

Physical   Education    1 


Avi.   184 — Aircraft  Navigation   and 

Communications  Systems    5 

Avi.     186 — F.A.A.    and     F.C.C.    Regula- 
tions       3 

Avi.    188 — Aircraft    Instrumentation  3 

Rhet.    272— Report   Writing     2 

Physical  Education    1 


Aviation  101   must  be  taken  sometime  during  the  first  or  second  year. 


Commerce    West — This    building    and     David    Kinley    Hall     house    the    College    of    Commerce    and 
Business  Administration. 


College  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration 


The  purpose  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration 
is  to  provide  educational  experience  that  will  help  students  develop  their 
potentialities  for  leadership  and  service  in  business,  in  government,  and  in 
teaching  and  research.  The  undergraduate  curriculum  provides  a  study  of 
the  basic  aspects  of  business  and  preparation  for  careers  in  fields  such  as 
accounting,  business  management,  banking,  insurance,  and  marketing. 
Students  should,  however,  expect  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the  fields 
they  enter  if  they  aspire  to  higher  positions. 

The  curriculum,  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  one  of 
the  various  degree  programs  in  business  and  economics,  is  based  on  four 
years  of  college  work.  Students  are  required  to  elect  courses  in  other  colleges 
of  the  University  including  mathematics,  rhetoric,  literature,  speech,  and 
social  science  and  to  secure  as  liberal  an  education  as  possible  to  avoid 
the  narrowing  effects  of  overspecialization.  Through  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment with  the  Division  of  Social  Sciences,  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  may  major  in  economics  or  finance. 

Instruction  is  organized  under  the  Departments  of  Accountancy, 
Business  Education,  Economics,  Finance,  Industrial  Administration,  and 
Marketing. 

GRADUATE   PROGRAMS 

The  college  offers  graduate  and  professional  jjrograms  to  students  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  one  of  the  areas  of  business  and  economics,  or  in  a  non-business  area  such  as 
liberal  arts,  science,  or  engineering.  Detailed  information  on  graduate  programs  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Graduate  College  and  Graduate  School  of  Business  .Administration 
catalogs.  Students  planning  to  pursue  work  toward  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  are. 
advised  to  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   GRADUATION 

Students  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  who  meet  the  Uni- 
versity's requirements  with  reference  to  registration,  lesidence,  and  fees,  and  who  maintain 
satisfactory  scholastic  records  in  the  college,  are  awarded  degrees  appropriate  to  their 
curricula.  Each  curriculum  requires  a  minimum  of  132  semester  hours  of  credit,  excluding 
physical  education. 
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Each  candidate  for  a  degree  must  have  a  3.0  average  or  above  for  all  courses  counted 
toward  graduation,  a  3.0  average  or  above  for  all  courses  taken  at  this  University,  and  a 
3.0  average  or  above  for  all  courses  taken  in  the  field  of  concentration.  Basic  military, 
physical  education,  and  religion  grades  are  not  counted  in  the  graduation  average.  Thev 
are  included  in  each  semester  average  in  determining  probationary  status. 

Each  student  may  select  only  one  major  field  of  concentration. 

Not  more  than  six  hours  of  advanced  R.O.T.C.  credit  may  be  counted  toward  meeting 
graduation  requirements. 

Continuing  students  advance  enroll  for  the  following  semester  in  November  and  April 
of  each  academic  year.  New  students  may  advance  enroll  during  the  summer  for  each  fall 
semester.  Information  may  be  obtained  at   the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

Faculty  advisers  are  available  during  the  registration  period  each  semester  to  help 
students  plan  their  academic  programs. 

Students  are  responsible  for  meeting  the  requirements  for  graduation.  1  herefore,  each 
student  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  requirements  listed  in  this  catalog  and  should 
refer  to  them  each  time  he  plans  his  program. 

HONORS   PROGRAMS 

James  Scholar  Program.  Superior  high  school  students  are  invited  to  participate  in 
the  James  Scholar  Program  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  bv 
the  University  Faculty  Honors  Council.  Invitations  to  the  James  Scholar  Program  are  ex- 
tended also  by  the  college  to  continuing  and  superior  transfer  students  with  a  University 
of  Illinois  grade-point  average  of  4.25  or  higher.  Members  of  the  James  Scholar  Program 
participate  in  honors  sections  of  required  courses  and  in  special  departmental  seminars 
and  colloquia.  Special  advising  arrangements  provide  opportunities  for  advanced  place- 
ment and  encourage  creative  and  independent  study. 

Dean's  List.  At  the  end  of  each  semester  the  Dean's  List  is  announced,  naming  those 
students  who  have  achieved  a  4.0  average  or  above. 

Superior  academic  achievement  is  recognized  in  other  ways  by  the  University  through 
the  Honors  Day  Cojivocation  and  the  Bronze  Tablet. 

Further  information  concerning  Honors  Programs  may  be  obtained  from  the  college 
Undergraduate  Programs  catalog  or  by  writing  to  the  Undergraduate  Office,  College  of 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  214  David  Kinley   Hall,  Urbana,  Illinois  61801. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION 

The  entrance  requirements  to  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration 
are  English,  three  units;  algebra,  two  units;  plane  geometry,  one  unit;  laboratory  science, 
two  units;  social  science,  two  units;  and  foreign  language,  two  units.  The  foreign  language 
units  must  be  in  the  same  language.  General  science  may  not  be  used  as  a  required  science 
subject. 

Students  transferring  from  other  colleges  will  not  be  excused  from  the  above  entrance 
requirements  unless  they  have  demonstrated  proficiency  in  the  areas  in  which  they  are 
deficient. 

MATHEMATICS   PLACEMENT   TEST 

Students  without  college  credit  in  algebra  are  required  to  take  the  Mathematics 
Placement  Test  before  registering  in  the  college.  The  results  of  the  Test  are  used  to  place 
the  student  in  Mathematics  111  or  112  for  no  credit  or  to  exempt  him  from  college 
algebra  and  allow  him  to  enroll  in  Mathematics  124  or  equivalent  which  is  required  for 
graduation. 

The  student  who  enters  with  college  credit  in  algebra  may  proceed  directly  to  courses 
beyond  college  algebra  required  by  the  college  for  graduation. 


Curricula 

Normally  students  must  register  for  not  less  than  fourteen  hours  (excluding  physical 
education  and  religion  courses)  nor  more  tlian  eighteen  hours  (including  physical  educa- 
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tion  and  religion  courses)  in  each  semester.  Students  should  take  specifically  required 
courses  in  the  semesters  indicated  in  the  Sample  Schedule  of  Courses,  page  221.  \  required 
course  which  is  failed  must  be  repeated  the  following  semester. 

Approval  of  a  faculty  adviser  is  required  for  semester  study  lists,  including  elective 
courses  to  be  counted  toward  graduation. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  graduation  listed  below,  students  are  required  to 
earn  one  hoin^  of  credit  in  physical  education  in  eacli  of  the  first  four  semesters.  Physical 
education  grades  are  not  counted  in  the  graduation  average.  The  following  requirements 
apply  to  all  curricula  except  teaching.  For  a  complete  statement  on  teaching,  see  page  223. 

A.  UNIVERSITY    REQUIREMENTS  HOURS 

Rhetoric    101,    102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition    6 

Qualifying  Examination  in  English 

Physical    Education,    four    semester    hours    0 

B.  GENERAL   EDUCATION    REQUIREMENTS 

Economics   (200-   or  300-level    course   not    used   elsewhere)    3 

Mathematics    124,    134 — Introductory   Analysis    for   Social    Studies"    7 

Philosophy   102 — Logic    3 

Rhetoric    251 — Business    Writing    3 

Speech    101 — Principles    of    Effective    Speaking     3 

General  Education  Sequences^ 

List    1 — Foreign    Language,    Humanities,   Mathematics,    Natural    Science    8 

List    2 — Behavioral    Science    7 

List    3 — History    or    Political    Science    6 

List    4 — Literature     6 

List    5 — Advanced    Economics     3 

C.  BUSINESS   CORE   REQUIREMENTS 

Accountancy    101,    105 — Principles    of   Accounting    6 

Accountancy     108 — Intermediate    Accounting     3 

Economics    102,    103 — Principles   of    Economics    6 

Economics    172,    173 — Quantitative    Methods     6 

Economics    200 — Economic    Analysis    for    Business      3 

Finance    150 — Money   and    Banking    3 

Finance    254 — Business    Finance    3 

Industrial    Administration    200 — Legal    Environment    of    Business    3 

Industrial    Administration    210 — Production    Management    and    Organization    4 

Marketing    201 — Marketing     3 

D.  MAJOR     15-21 

E.  ELECTI VES'     1 6-22 

Total    required    for    graduation,    exclusive    of    physical    education    and    basic    military 

training      132 

NOTES 

'Students  who  earn  a  grade  of  C  or  D  in  Rhetoric  102  must  pass  the  Qualifying  Examination  in 
English. 

"Mathematics    122   or    123   and   Mathematics    132    may   be   substituted    for  Mathematics    124,    134. 
The  following  regulations  apply: 

a.  At  least  one  course  in  the  general  education  sequence  requirements  should  be  completed  in 
each  semester  of  the  first  two  years,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  order  listed. 

b.  The  behavioral  science  sequence  should  be  started  not  later  than  the  sophomore  year.  In- 
dustrial   administration    and    marketing    majors    must   select   the   sequence    in    psychology. 

c.  Three  or  more  courses  in  the  genera/  education  sequences  (List  1  through  5)  must  be  selected 
from  200-300  level  courses. 
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d.  The   courses    used   fo    meet   the   general    education    sequence    requirements    may    not   be   counted 
elsewhere. 

e.  Substitution    of    other    courses    in    the    approved    sequences    must    be    approved    by   the    Dean    of 
the  College  or  his  representative  in  the  Commerce  Undergraduate  Office. 

f.  General    education    sequence    courses    may    be    selected    under    the    pass-fail    option. 

The  courses  included  in  the  various  general  education  sequences  are  listed  below.  Titles  and  course 
descriptions   are   presented    in   the   Undergraduate   Courses   catalog   of   the   University  of   Illinois. 
''Students    majoring    in    economics    must    take    Economics    300    instead    of    Economics    200. 
■■  Electives  may  be  selected  under  the  pass-fail  option. 

GENERAL   EDUCATION    SEQUENCES 

LIST    1.    FOREIGN    LANGUAGE,    HUMANITIES,   MATHEMATICS,    NATURAL   SCIENCE 

Art  116,  Music  130,  131 

Art  111,  112,  and  Music  113  or  115 

Astronomy  101,  102 

Botany  100,  Zoology  104 

Chemistry  107,  108 

Chemistry  101,  102 

Division  of  General  Studies,  131,  132 

Division  of  General  Studies  161,  162 

Division  of  General  Studies  172  and  one  300-ievel  course  in  Philosophy 

Entomology  103,  Physiology  103 

Entomology  103,  Zoology  104 

Foreign  Language:  eight-hour  sequence  in  any  language  (intermediate  or  above) 

Geography  101,  1 11 

Geology  101,  102 

Humanities  151,  152 

Humanities  211,  212 

Mathematics  142  or  143;  one  of  Mathematics  315,  363,  or  Computer  Science  101 

Philosophy  103  and  303  or  306 

Philosophy  105,  321,  335 

Physics  101,  102 

Physics  106,  107 

LIST   2.    BEHAVIORAL   SCIENCE 

Anthropology  103,  260 

Psychology    100   or   Division    of   General    Studies    171    and    200-    or   300-level    course    in    Psychology 

(Psychology  201  recommended) 
Sociology  151,  152 

Sociology  100  and  two  of  Sociology  218,  223,  228,  276 
(Students    majoring    in    marketing   or   industrial   administration    must   select   sequence   in    psychology.) 

LIST   3.    HISTORY    OR   POLITICAL   SCIENCE 

History  111,  112 

History  352,  376 

History  362,  394 

History  391,  392 

Political  Science  150  or  191  and  one  of  Political  Science  317,  345,  351,  371 

Political  Science  191,  192 

Political  Science  305,  306,  318,  326,  331,  335,  346,  347,  348,  396,  397  (any  two) 

LIST   4.    LITERATURE 

For  students  with  one  or  more  units  of  English  literature  in  high  school: 

English  113,  114 

English  272,  273,  285,  286,  288,  316  (any  two) 

For  students  with  one  or  more  units  of  American  literature  in  high  school: 

English  121,  122 

English  122,  123 
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English  131,  201 

English  252,  253 

English  338,  339,  340  (any  two) 

Humonities  363,  364 

Students  who  do  not  fall  into  either  category  above  should  select  sequences  from  the  area  in 
which  they  hove  had  the  least  work.  Literature  in  a  foreign  language  may  be  substituted  when 
justified. 

LIST   5.   ADVANCED    ECONOMICS 

Economics  214 
Economics  228 
Economics  236 
Economics  240 
Economics  288 

Sample   Schedule  of  Courses 

bourses  in  Lists  1,  3,  4,  5  niav  be  taken  any  semester  throughout  the  four  years. 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


17  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


Accy.    101    3 

Math.     124     3 

Rhet.    101     3 

General      Education      Sequence      (page 

220) 4 

Speech    101     3 

Physical  Education    1 


Accy.   105    3 

Econ.   102    3 

Math.   134    4 

Rhet.    102    3 

General      Education      Sequence      (page 

220) 3 

Physical  Education    1 


SECOND   YEAR 

Accy.    108    

Econ.    103    

Econ.    172    

Phil.  102    

List  2  (page  220)   . 
Physical   Education 


17  HOURS 

3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
1 


Econ.    173    

Fin.    150    

Elective    

List  2  (page  220)   

General    Education    Sequence    or    major 
Physical    Education     


17  HOURS 

3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
1 


THIRD  YEAR 

Econ.   200    

Fin.    254    

Ind.    Adm.    210 

Mktg.    201     

Major     


16  HOURS 

3 
3 
4 
3 
3 


Ind.  Adm.   200    3 

General    Education    Sequence   (list   5)    .  3 

Major   and    Electives    12 


FOURTH  YEAR  18  HOURS 

General      Education      Sequence      (page 

220) 3 

General   Education   Sequence    3 

Major   and    Electives    9 

Economics  Elective 3 


Bus.   Engl.   251    

General      Education      Sequence      (page 

220)  or  elective    

Major   and    Electives    


16  HOURS 
3 


3 
10 


Degree    Programs 

ACCOUNTANCY 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Accountancy. 
Required: 

1.     Accountancy  166,  274,  308,  325,  371. 
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2.  Two  courses  from  Economics  371,  374,  and  eleclives  from  accountancy.  (Economics 
374  is  recommended.) 

3.  No  more  than  twenty-four  hours  of  credit  in  accoimtancy  courses  beyond  tlie  col- 
lege general  curriculum  requirements  may  be  counted  in  the  132  semester  hours  recjuired 
for  graduation. 

Students  who  wish  to  prejDare  for  a  specific  area  of  accounting  should  consult  with 
staff  members  of  the  Department  of  Accountancy  concerning  selection  of  courses. 

ECONOMICS 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics. 
Required: 

1.  Economics  301. 

2.  One  of  the  following  sequences:  (12  hours) 

Economic  Development:  Economics  255,  312;  two  of  Economics  250,  352,  357,  360. 

Economic  History:  Economics  236,  238,  306,  335. 

Economic  Theoiy:  Economics  228,  306,  312,  366. 

Economics  of  Transportation:  Economics  384,  Economics  360,  389,  Economics  386. 

Government  and  Economic  Activity:  Economics  288;  two  of  Economics  214,  344, 
Finance  255;  Economics  389. 

International  Economics:  Economics  228;  two  of  Economics  250,  352.  357,  360, 
Marketing  370;  Economics  329. 

Labor  Economics:  Economics  240;  two  of  Economics  246,  342,  343,  344,  Industrial 
Administration  351,  Finance  360;  Economics  349. 

Quantitative  Economics:  Economics  272,  Mathematics  363;  one  of  Economics  366, 
371,  374,  Marketing  320;  Economics  373. 

No  more  than  twenty-four  hoius  of  credit  in  economics  courses  beyond  the  college 
general  curriculum  requirements  may  be  counted  in  the  132  semester  hours  required  for 
graduation. 

FINANCE 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Finance. 
Required: 

1.  Economics  301. 

2.  One  of  the  following  areas:  (12  hours) 

Finance,  Investment,  and  Banking:  three  of  Finance  252,  253,  255,  258,  259,  340,  357, 
359;  one  of  Accountancy  274,  308,  362,  Economics  228,  335,  374,  375,  Industrial  Administra- 
tion 301,  302. 

Insurance  and  Risk  Management:  Finance  260;  two  of  Finance  262,  270,  360,  363, 
370;  one  of  Industrial  Administration  302,  Economics  342,  Mathematics  371,  372. 

Urban  Land  Economics:  Finance  264;  two  of  Finance  265,  266,  369;  one  of  Econo- 
mics 360.  Architecture  339,  Geography  366,  383,  Urban  Planning  171. 

3.  A  student  will  not  receive  credit  for  both  Finance  264  and  Finance  368. 

4.  No  more  than  eighteen  hoins  of  credit  in  finance  courses  beyond  the  college  gen- 
eral curriculum  requirements  may  be  counted  in  the  132  hours  required  for  graduation. 

5.  Residential  Development  Option.  Courses  in  art,  architecture,  engineering,  and 
mathematics  may  be  used  in  the  urban  land  economics  area  by  students  who  wish  to  pre- 
pare for  a  career  in  the  residential  construction  area. 

INDUSTRIAL   ADMINISTRATION 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Administration.  Students  majoring 
in  industrial  administration  must  select  Psychology  201   in  List  2,  page  220. 
Required: 

1.  Industrial  Administration  211,  321,  323. 

2.  One  of  the  following  secjuences: 

Production  Management:  Industrial  Administration  213,  315.  Economics  374,  or 
Industrial  Engineering  286  if  Industrial  Engineering  386  is  used  as  advanced  elective. 

Personnel  Management  and  Industrial  Relations:  Industrial  .Administration  351, 
353.  (Students  in  the  sequence  must  select  Economics  240  in  List  5,  page  221. 

No  more  than  eighteen  hours  of  credit  in  industrial  administration  courses  beyond 
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college  general  curriculum   recjuirements  may   be  counted  in   the   132  semester  hours  re- 
quired for  graduation. 

MARKETING 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Marketing. 
Required:  (15  hours) 

1.  Marketing  320,  337,  380. 

2.  Two  of  Marketing  206.  344,  352,  360,  370. 

No  more  than  eighteen  hours  of  credit  in  marketing  and  advertising  courses  beyond 
the  college  general  curriculum  requirements  may  be  counted  in  the  132  semester  hours 
required  for  graduation.  Students  majoring  in  Marketing  must  select  Psychology  201  in 
List  2,  page  220. 

TEACHING 

For  complete  program,  see  below. 

Curriculum    Preparatory  to   Teaching    Economics   and   Business   Subjects 

For  the   Degree   of   Bachelor  of   Science   in    the   Teaching   of   Economics   and    Business 

A  minimum  of  132  hours  of  credit,  excluding  basic  military  and  physical  education, 
is  recjuired  for  graduation. 

For  a  major,  a  minimum  of  forty-five  semester  hours  in  courses  in  accountancy,  busi- 
ness education,  economics,  finance,  industrial  administration,  and  marketing  is  required 
for  graduation  in  this  field  of  concentration.  However,  thirty-two  of  these  hours  must  be 
exclusive  of  economics. 

Students  shoidd  prepare  to  teach  in  more  than  one  area.  For  specific  requirements, 
see  the  adviser  designated  for  this  curricidum.  Possible  areas  are:  advertising,  basic  busi- 
ness and  economics  education,  bookkeeping,  business  law,  and  management.  The  student 
must  have,  in  addition,  an  approved  teacher  education  minor  outside  the  commerce  field. 

Since  no  courses  in  shorthand  and  typing  are  offered  by  the  College  of  Commerce 
and  Business  Administration,  students  who  plan  to  teach  these  subjects  must  present  in 
these  areas  college  credit  from  another  institution. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 


Education    19 

Ed.   Prac.   242 — Educational    Practice   in   Secondary   Education    5 

Ed.    Psych.    21 1 — Educational    Psychology    3 

Hist.  Phil.  Ed.  201 — Foundations  of  American  Education    2 

Sec.  Ed.   240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Education    2 

Sec.  Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School    5 

Elective   Course   in    Education    2 

Physical     Education    (required)     (4) 

Humanities    16 

Literature  Sequence  (List  4)^    6 

Psych.   100 — Introduction  to  Psychology 4 

Six    hours    from    the    following:    6 

Art  1 1 1 — Introduction  to  Ancient  and  Medieval  Art 3 

Art   1 12 — Introduction  to   Renaissance  and  Modern  Art    3 

Art   1 16 — Masterpieces  of  Art    2 

Music    1 13 — Appreciation    of   Music    2 

Music    130 — Introduction    to   the   Art   of   Music,   I    3 

Music    131 — Introduction   to  the  Art  of  Music,   II    3 

Language  Arts    8 

D.G.S.    1 1 1    and    1 1  2 — Verbal   Communication    8 

Natural    Science     8 

Science   Sequence    Including    Physiology    103   (List    1)'    8 

Professional    Courses     47 

Accy.    101 — Principles   of   Accounting,    I    3 
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Accy.    105 — Principles   of   Accounting,    II    3 

Accy.   108 — Intermediate  Accounting    3 

Econ.    102   and    103 — Principles   of   Economics    ■. 6 

Econ.    172 — Economic   Statistics,    I    3 

Econ.    173 — Economic  Statistics,   II    3 

Econ.  200 — Economics  Analysis  for  Business 3 

Fin.    150 — Money,  Credit,   and    Banking    3 

Fin.  254 — An   Introduction  to  Business   Financial  Management    3 

Ind.    Adm.     200 — The     Legal     Environment    of    Business,    or    Ind.    Adm.    261  — 

Summary   of   Business    Law    3 

Ind.  Adm.   210 — Production  Management  and   Organization    4 

Math.   124 — Introductory  Analysis  for  Social  Scientists    3 

Math.    134 — Introductory   Analysis   for   Social   Scientists    4 

Mktg.   201 — Principles   of  Marketing    3 

Social     Science     6 

Hist.    262 — The   United    States:   World    Power   in    an    Industrial   Age   Since    1877  3 

Pol.   Sci.    150 — American   Government:   Organization   and   Powers    3 

Minimum    of    15    additional    hours    in:     15 

Accountancy 

Business  Education 

Economics 

Finance 

Industrial  Administration 

Marketing 

Electives    13 


Total    132 

NOTES 

^  "List"  followed  by  a  number  refers  to  the  lists  on  pages  220  and  221. 

The  above  curriculum  is  subject  to  final  approval  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Board 
of  Trustees. 

Teacher   Education   Minors  for   Non-Commerce   Students 

ACCOUNTANCY 

HOURS 

Accy.    101 — Principles   of   Accounting,    I    3 

Accy.    105 — Principles    of    Accounting,    II     3 

Accy.     108 — Intermediate    Accounting     3 

Electives      1 1  or  1 2 

Accy.   166 — Cost  Accounting    3 

Accy.    274 — Basic    Federal    Income    Tax   Accounting    3 

Accy.  308 — Advanced   Accounting    3 

Accy.  366 — Advanced  Cost  Accounting    2 

Econ.   108 — Elements  of  Economics 3 

Ind.  Adm.  200 — Legal  Environment  of  Business     3 

One  of  the  following:' 

Ind.   Adm.    300 — Business   Torts    3 

Ind.  Adm.  301 — The  Law  of  Security  Transactions  and  Banking 3 

Ind.  Adm.  302 — Wills,  Estates,  and  Trusts 3 

Mktg.    201 — Principles    of    Marketing    3 

Total    20  or  21 


NOTES 

*  Industrial  Administration    200   now   takes   the   place   of   Business    Law   201-202.   Students  who  wish 
to  be  certified  for  teaching  business  low  must  take  one  other  course  in  the  field. 
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ECONOMICS    EDUCATION 

Business  education  majors  may  also  elect  this  minor.  The  same  courses  may  not  coinit 
as  fulfilling  both  major  and  minor  requirements. 

HOURS 

Econ.    102    and    103 — Principles   of    Economics,   or   Econ.    108 — Elements   of   Economics   and 

Economics    103    (special    section)    6 

Econ.    313 — Economics   of  Consumption,   or   Home    Econ.    271 — Home   Management    2  or  3 

Fin.    150 — Money,   Credit,   and    Banking,   or   Fin.    257 — Corporation    Finance,   or   Fin.   260 — 

Economics    of    Insurance     3 

Elecfives    9 

Econ.  214 — Government  Finance  and  Taxation    3 

Econ.  240 — Labor  Problems 3 

Econ.    255 — Comparative    Economic    Systems     3 

Fin.   150 — Money,  Credit,  and  Banking    3 

Fin.    257 — Corporation    Finance    3 

Fin.   259 — Investment    3 

Fin.    260 — Economics    of    Insurance    3 

Home   Econ.    271 — Home   Management    2 

Total    20  or  21 


F'ifTf 


Students  are  producers,  directors,  floor  managers,  cameramen,  and,  sometimes,  talent  of  ttieir  own 
shows  in  the  Television  Laboratory  course. 


College  of  Communications 


For  those  who  have  had  two  years  of  college  work,  the  College  of  Com- 
munications offers  an  additional  two  years  of  professional  education  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  college  offers  education  in  three  curricula.  The  Department  of 
Advertising  supervises  work  in  the  advertising  curriculum  for  students 
expecting  to  enter  advertising  agencies  or  the  advertising  departments  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  television  stations,  industrial  organiza- 
tions, or  retail  stores.  The  news-editorial  curriculum  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  is  intended  for  students  preparing  for  positions  as  editors, 
reporters,  and  writers  for  newspapers,  magazines,  and  technical  publications; 
for  positions  in  the  field  of  community  journalism;  and  for  news  work  in 
the  broadcast  media.  The  Department  of  Radio  and  Television  prepares 
students  for  general  broadcasting  work  or  for  such  specialties  as  announcing, 
news,  production,  direction,  sales,  and  writing.  Instruction  in  this  curriculum 
makes  use  of  the  radio  and  television  facilities  operated  by  Stations  WILL- 
AM-FM-TV  in  the  college. 

Students  with  appropriate  interests  and  aptitudes  may  combine  study 
in  this  college  with  study  in  other  specialized  fields.  Two  combination  pro- 
grams, one  in  home  economics  journalism  and  one  in  agricultural  journal- 
ism, have  been  established.  In  addition,  a  selection  of  courses  intended  to 
prepare  both  men  and  women  for  careers  in  medical  writing  and  editing 
is  available.  These  courses  were  chosen  with  the  assistance  and  approval 
of  the  American  Medical  Writers'  Association. 

Instruction  in  journalism  at  the  University  was  begun  in  1902  as  part  of 
the  courses  in  rhetoric  and  was  organized  as  a  division  of  the  Department  of 
English  in  1916.  The  School  of  Journalism  was  established  in  1927  as  a 
separate  administrative  unit,  and  in  1941  it  was  moved  into  quarters  de- 
signed especially  for  its  use  in  Gregory  Hall.  In  1950  the  name  was  changed 
to  School  of  Journalism  and  Communications  with  divisions  of  journalism, 
radio,  and  advertising;  later,  the  radio  division  added  instruction  in  tele- 
vision. In  September,  1957,  the  school  was  elevated  to  college  status,  and  in 
September,  1959,  the  college's  three  divisions  were  redesignated  as  depart- 
ments. In  1968  the  college's  name  was  changed  to  College  of  Communica- 
tions. 

The  college's  sequences  in  news-editorial  work,  advertising,  and  radio- 
television  have  been  accredited  by  the  American  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism.  The  standing  of  the  college  has  been  endorsed  by  the  American 
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Medical  Writers'  Association,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  American  Business  Press,  Council 
on  Radio-Television  Journalism,  Illinois  Press  Association,  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Inter- 
national Council  of  Industrial  Editors,  Magazine  Publishers  Association, 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  National  Editorial  Association,  News- 
paper Advertising  Executives  Association,  Radio-Television  News  Directors 
Association,  and  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

LIBRARY,   LABORATORIES,   AND    EQUIPMENT 

In  its  quarters  in  Gregory  Hall,  the  College  of  Communications  educates  communica- 
tions workers  with  modern  equipment  which  includes  a  library  containing  7,540  books, 
newspaper  files,  newsrooms,  photography  and  photoengraving  darkrooms,  radio  and 
television  classrooms  and  broadcasting  studios,  printing  laboratory,  and  advertising 
layout  laboratory. 

Radio  students  make  use  of  portable  tape  recorders  for  assignments.  Both  newspaper 
and  radio  wire  copy  come  to  the  copy  desks  for  use  by  the  student  editors.  Typography 
students  study  the  engraving  and  stereotyping  processes,  and  photographers  ha\e  a  com- 
pletely equipped  laboratory  with  ten  darkrooms,  workrooms,  studios,  and  telephoto  send- 
ing and  receiving  ecjuipment.  Press  cameras  are  available  for  classroom  and  outside  assign- 
ments. Television  students  utilize  inodern,  well-equipped  studios  for  classroom  productions. 

PRE-COLLEGE   PREPARATION 

Students  planning  to  enter  the  College  of  Communications  are  advised  to  register  as 
freshmen  and  sophomores  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  the  sciences  and 
letters  curriculum  in  that  college.  During  a  student's  first  two  years  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  or  another  college,  he  must  follcxw  the  requirements  of  that 
college  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  Students  should  try  to  include  courses  in  economics, 
English,  history,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  and  sociology  or  anthropology. 
A  reasonable  degree  of  typing  ability  should  be  acquired  before  entering  the  college,  since 
satisfactory  progress  in  the  curricula  depends  upon  it. 

Students  completing  their  freshman  and  sophomore  studies  at  institutions  other  than 
the  University  of  Illinois  are  advised  to  defer  courses  in  advertising,  communications, 
journalism,  or  radio  and  television  until  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Communications. 
Transfer  students  must  take  all  of  their  required  professional  courses  in  the  College  of 
Communications.  Students  may  transfer  up  to  nine  hours  of  elective  professional  courses 
taken  elsewhere,  provided  that  they  take  an  equivalent  numlier  of  additional  hours  in 
advanced  social  studies,  arts,  and  sciences  beyond  the  20  hours  required  for  graduation  by 
the  college. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION 

For  admission  to  the  College  of  Communications  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  a  stu- 
dent must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Complete  fifty-six  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  college  work,  exclusive  of  the 
Ijasic  courses  in  military  and  physical  education. 

2.  Present  a  grade-point  average  of  3.5.  No  applicant  whose  grade-jjoint  a\erage  in 
all  college  work  is  less  than  3.5  is  admitted  except  on  approval  by  the  college  of  an 
individual  petition  for  admission. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   GRADUATION 

The  college  oders  three  ])rograms  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Baclielor  of 
Science:  tiie  news-editorial  curriculum  for  journalism  majors;  the  ad\crtising  cinriculuin 
for   advertising   majors;    and    the   radio-television    curriculum    for   radio-television    majors. 
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Degree  requirements,  in  addition  to  the  general  University  requirements  as  to  registration, 
residence,  scholarship,  fees,  and  courses  in  physical  education  and  rhetoric  and  approved 
sequences  in  tlie  humanities,  social  m  iences,  and  natural  sciences  listed  below,  include 
the  following: 

1.  A  total  of  124  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  in  military  train- 
ing and  physical  education. 

2.  Not  less  than  thirty  hoius  nor  more  than  thirty-six  hoius  in  coiuses  offered  by  the 
college. 

3.  Not  less  than  twenty  hours  in  advanced  social  studies,  arts,  and  sciences,  and  in 
other  subjects  taken  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  and  approved  by  the  faculty.  The  home 
economics  minor  or  the  agriculture  minor  may  be  substituted  for  the  requirement  of 
twenty  hours  in  advanced  social  studies. 

4.  Completion  of  the  requirements  of  one  of  the  three  curricula  offered  by  the 
college. 

5.  An  average  grade  of  "C"  in  all  courses  presented  for  the  degree.  In  addition,  the 
student  must  obtain  a  "C"  average  for  all  comses  taken  while  registered  in  the  college. 

GENERAL   EDUCATION   SEQUENCES 

To  be  gratluated  from  the  College  of  Commiuiications,  a  student  entering  the  college 
after  June  1,  1964,  must  ha\e  completed  a  minimum  of  six  hours  each  in  the  hiniianities, 
the  social  sciences,  and  the  natural  sciences.  I  he  following  sequences  have  been  approved. 
A  student  may  not  use  sequences  from  any  one  department  to  satisfy  the  requirement  in 
more  than  one  of  these  fields.  Any  substitutions  of  sequences  must  be  approved  by  the 
dean  of  the  college. 

HUMANITIES 

1.  Any  one  of  the  following  sequences:  Division  of  General  Studies  161,  162;  Phi- 
losophy 101,  102;  English  101,  102,  or  103  (any  two);  105,  106;  113,  114;  121,  122,  or  123 
(any  two);  Humanities  151,  152;  an  eight-hour  sequence  in  one  foreign  language  (inter- 
mediate level  or  above). 

2.  Any  sequence  approved  by  another  college  in  the  University,  if  the  student  com- 
pleted or  started  the  sequence  while  enrolled  in  that  college. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

1.  Any  one  of  the  following  sequences:  Division  of  General  Studies  121,  122;  151,  152; 
171,  172;  Anthropology  102,  103:  Economics  102,  103;  History  111,  112;  131,  132;  151, 
152;  Philosophy  103,  104;  Political  Science  150,  151;  191,  192;  Psychology  100,  201;  Sociology 
151,  152. 

2.  Any  sequence  approved  by  any  other  college  in  the  University,  if  the  student 
completed  or  started  the  sequence  while  enrolled  in  that  college. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES 

1.  Any  one  of  the  following  sequences:  Division  of  General  Studies  131,  132;  141, 
142;  Zoology  104,  Botany  100;  Zoology  104,  Physiology  103;  Zoology  104,  Entomology  103; 
Botany  100,  Entomology'  103;  Astronomy  101,  102;  any  six  hours  of  chemistry,  exclusive 
of  Chemistry  111  and  132,  or  any  six  hours  of  mathematics,  exclusive  of  Mathematics  101, 
102,  104,  111,  112,  and  114,  or  any  six  hours  of  physics. 

2.  Any  sequence  approved  by  any  other  college  in  the  University,  if  the  student 
completed  or  started  the  sequence  while  enrolled  in  that  college. 

HONORS   AT   GRADUATION 

For  graduation  with  Honors,  a  student  must  obtain  an  average  of  4.35  in  all  courses 
taken  after  admission  to  the  college;  for  graduation  with  High  Honors,  an  average  of 
4.75  is  required. 
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Advertising   Curriculum 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Communications 

To  be  graduated  from  the  advertising  curriculum,  a  student  must  meet  the  general 
requirements  for  a  degree  listed  above  and  must  complete  the  following  courses': 


Adv.    281 — Introduction    to    Advertising     3 

Adv.    381 — Advertising    Research    Methods     3 

Adv.    382 — Advertising    Creative    Strategy    3 

Adv.    383 — Advertising    Media    Policy   and    Strategy    3 

Adv.     3B4 — Advertising    Campaigns     3 

Adv.    387 — Advertising    and    Promotion    Management    3 

Adv.    388 — Advertising    in    Contemporary    Society    2 

Econ.    108 — Elements   of    Economics    3 

Mktg.     201 — Principles    of    Marketing'     3 

Psych.    100 — Introduction    to    Psychology,   Soc.    100 — Introduction    to   Sociology,   or  Anthro. 

103 — Introduction    to   Cultural    Anthropology   (Any   two   of   these   three    courses)    ....    7  or  8 

NOTES 

*  Students  with   a   special   interest  in   the  field  of   public   relations   may,  with   the  consent  of  the  de- 
partment,   substitute    certain    approved    courses    for   some    courses    required    in    the    department. 
'This   course  may  be  credited   toward  the   twenty  hours  of  advanced   social   studies  required  of  all 
students. 

Each  student  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  is  also  required  to  take  twenty  hours 
of  advanced  social  studies,  enough  hours  of  required  and  elective  courses  within  the 
college  to  meet  the  minimum  requirement  of  thirty  hours,  and  enough  hours  of  general 
electives  to  meet  the  requirement  of  124  hours  for  graduation. 

News-Editorial   Curriculum 

For  the   Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Communications 

To  be  graduated  from  the  news-editorial  curriculum,  a  student  must  meet  the  general 
requirements  for  a  degree  listed  above  and  must  complete  the  following  courses: 


Journ.     204 — Typography     3 

Journ.    21 1 — Newswriting     3 

Journ.    212 — Public    Affairs    Reporting    3 

Journ.  217 — History  of  Communications,  Journ.  218 — Communications  and  Public  Opinion, 
Journ.  220 — Processes  and  Systems  of  Communications,  Journ.  231 — Mass  Com- 
munications in  a  Democratic  Society,  Journ.  241 — Law  and  Communications,  or 
Journ.    251 — Social    Aspects    of    Mass    Communications.    (A    minimum    of    two    courses 

from    this    list   and   such   other  courses    as    may   be   designated.)    6 

Journ.    321 — News    Editing     4 

Journ.    323 — Advanced     Reporting,    or    Journ.    330 — Magazine    Editing,    or    Journ.    344 — 

Community    Newspaper    Publication      3 

NOTES 

*  Students  with   a    special   interest   in    Radio-TV    journalism    may,  with   the   consent  of  their  advisers, 
substitute  Radio-TV  355 — Television  News,  to  meet  this  requirement. 

Each  student  during  his  third  and  fourth  years  is  required  to  take:  (1)  twenty  hours 
of  advanced  social  studies,  (2)  enough  hours  of  required  and  elective  courses  within  the 
college  to  meet  the  minimum  rcc|uircments  of  thirty  hours,  and  (3)  enough  hours  of 
general  electives  to  meet  the  rccjuircment  of  121  hours  for  graduation. 

1.     In   meeting   the   advanced   social   studies   requirement,   although   students   are   ex- 
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pected  to  accumulate  the  bulk  of  these  hours  in  history,  political  science,  philosophy, 
literature,  economics,  sociology,  and  anthropology,  they  may  with  the  consent  of  their 
advisers  accimiulate   advanced   hours  in   languages,  sciences,  and   mathematics. 

2.  The  thirty  required  hours  in  journalism  and  communications:  the  student  is 
expected  to  augment  the  core  of  required  courses  with  electives  in  an  area  of  his  special 
interest. 

3.  The  124-hour  graduation  requirement:  each  student  in  the  news-editorial  curricu- 
lum is  required  to  complete  at  least  six  hours  each  in  history,  political  science,  philosophy, 
economics,  sociology  or  antliropology,  and  English  or  American  literature.  Advanced  social 
studies  coinses  taken  in  these  fields  to  fidfill  requirement  1.  may  also  be  used  to\vard 
fulfilling  this  requirement,  as  may  lower  division  courses  taken  anytime  during  the  stu- 
dent's four  years.  (Appropriate  100-niunbered  Division  of  General  Studies  courses  may 
also  be  used  toward  fulfilling  this  requirement.) 

Radio-Television   Curriculum 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Communications 

The  curriculum  in  radio-television  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  work  in  all 
except  the  technical  phases  of  radio  and  television. 

To  be  graduated  from  the  curriculum,  the  student  must  meet  the  general  require- 
ments for  a  degree  from  this  college  and  complete  twenty-one  hours  in  the  following 
courses,  including  Advertising  281,  Introduction  to  Advertising;  Journalism  211,  News- 
writing;  Radio-Television  252,  Television  Laboratory;  Radio-Television  261,  Principles  of 
Radio  and  Television  Broadcasting;  and  Radio-Television  368,  Radio  and  Television 
Regulation. 

A  minimum  of  twenty-one  hours  must  be  chosen  from  the  courses  listed  below: 

HOURS 

Adv.  281 — Introduction  to  Advertising    3 

Journ.    21 1 — Newswriting     3 

Radio-TV    252 — Television    Laboratory    3 

Radio-TV    261 — Principles   of    Radio   and    Television    Broadcasting    2 

Radio-TV    263 — Radio    and    Television    Announcing     2 

Radio-TV    266 — Broadcasting    Continuity   Writing    3 

Radio-TV    267 — Radio    Production    and    Direction     3 

Radio-TV    291 — Special     Problems     2  or  3 

Radio-TV    354 — Television     Directing     3 

Radio-TV    355 — Television    News     3 

Radio-TV    356 — Cinematography   for   Television    3 

Radio-TV    360 — Educational    Uses   of   Television    and    Radio    3 

Radio-TV   362 — Radio   and   Television    Station   Management    2 

Radio-TV    365 — Radio    News    3 

Radio-TV   366-367 — Advanced    Radio    and    Television    Practices    2  to  4 

Radio-TV    368 — Radio    and    Television    Regulation    2 

Minor  in   Agriculture  for  Majors   in   This  College 

For  a  minor  in  agriculture,  the  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  twenty  hours 
in  agriculture.  These  twentv  hours  may  be  substituted  for  the  twenty  hours  of  advanced 
social  studies  required  by  the  college  for  graduation.  No  specific  courses  or  sequence  of 
courses  is  required  for  admission  to  the  agriculture  minor. 

Required  Courses:  HOURS 

Agr.    Econ.    220 — Farm    Management    3 

Agron.    121 — Principles    of    Field    Crop    Science     4 

Students  with  ninety  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  three  hours  credit. 

An.   Sci.    120   or    D.S.    120 — Principles   of  Animal    Nutrition    3 

Electives    in    Agriculture    10 

Total    20 
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Elecfives: 


Agr.    Econ.    305 — Agricultural    Policies    and    Programs    3 

Agr.    Eng.    1 1 1 — Form    Structures   and    Soil   and   Water   Conservation    3 

Agr.    Eng.    1 12 — Tractors    and    Field    Machinery    3 

Agron.    101 — Introductory    Soils     4 

An.    Sci.    201 — Livestock   Management,   or  An.    Sci.    220 — Feeds   and    Feeding,   or   An.    Sci. 
301 — Beef    Production,    or    An.    Sci.    303 — Pork    Production,    or    An.    Sci.    304 — Poultry 

Management     3  or  4 

D.S.    100 — Introduction    to    Dairy    Production     3 

Students  with  ninety  or  more  credit  hours  receive  only  two  hours  credit. 

For.    100 — Farm    Forestry    3 

Hort.    100 — Introductory    Horticulture    3 

Juniors  and  seniors  receive  no  credit  for  this  course;  they  may  substitute  Horticulture 
242  or  262. 
Rural    Sociol.    277 — Rural    Social    Problems     3 


Minor  in   Home   Economics  for  Majors   in   This   College 

For  a  minor  in  home  economics,  the  student  must  complete  a  minimum  of  twenty 

hours  in  home  economics,  including  six  hours  of  required  courses  as  indicated  below. 
The  twenty  hours  in  home  economics  courses  may  be  substituted  for  the  twenty  hours  of 
advanced  social  studies  required  by  the  college  for  graduation. 

Required  Courses:  HOURS 

Home   Econ.    120 — Elementary   Nutrition,   or    Home    Econ.    132 — Foods    and    Nutrition    ....  2  or  3 
Credit  is  not  given   in   Home  Economics   132  and    133  in  addition  to  Home  Economics 
120  and  125. 

Home    Econ.     1 83 — Consumer    Textiles     2 

Home    Econ.    271 — Home    Management,    or    Home    Econ.     171 — Home    Management,    and 

Home    Econ.    270 — Family   Financial    Management    2  or  5 

Electives    in    Home    Economics     14  or  10 

Total    20 

Electives: 

Home    Econ.    105 — Child    and    Family     4 

Home    Econ.    1 25 — Food    Selection   and    Preparation    3 

Home    Econ.    133 — Food    Management     2 

Credit  is  not  given   in   Home  Economics    132  and    133   in   addition  to  Home   Economics 

120  and  125. 

Home    Econ.    160 — The    Home    and    Its    Furnishings    4 

Home    Econ.     1 84 — Clothing    Selection     2 

Home    Econ.    202 — Laboratory    in    Child    Development    2 

Home    Econ.    210 — Family    Relationships     3 

Home    Econ.    231 — Foods    3 

Home   Econ.    260 — Period    Styles   in    Home   Furnishings    3 

Home    Econ.    280 — Household    Textiles     2 

Home   Econ.    285 — History   of   Costume    2 

Home    Econ.    287 — Consumer   Clothing    Problems    2 

Home    Econ.    395 — Fashion    Analysis    3 


Teacher  Education   Minor  in   Journalism 

The  teaching  minor  in  the  field  of  journalism  requires  a  minimum  of  eighteen  hours 
in  journalism  and  communications.  In  addition  to  four  recjuired  courses  with  a  total  of 
thirteen  hours  credit,  a  minimum  of  six  additional  hours  must  be  chosen  from  a  selected 
group  of  electives. 

In  order  to  cjualify  for  teaching  in  Illinois,  it  is  necessary  that  the  student  iiave  ad- 
ditional credit  of  six  hours  in  English. 
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Required  Courses:  HOUl 

Journ.    204 — Typography    3 

Journ.   21 1 — Newswriting    3 

Journ.    308 — High    School    Journalism     3 

Journ.    321 — News    Editing     4 

Elecfives   in   Journalism    and   Communications    5 

Total    18 

Electives: 

Adv.    281 — Introduction    to   Advertising    3 

Journ.    212 — Public    Affairs     Reporting     3 

Journ.    215 — Contemporary    Affairs     2 

Journ.    218 — Communications  and    Public  Opinion    3 

Journ.    223 — Photo-Journalism    3 

Journ.    326 — Magazine    Article    Writing     3 

Radio-TV   261 — Principles  of   Radio  and  Television   Broadcasting    2 


Special  Education  Class. 


Urhana-Champaign  Council 
on  Teacher  Education 


Seven  colleges  of  the  University  of  Illinois  offer  bachelor's  degree  pro- 
grams leading  to  teacher  certification  in  the  state  of  Illinois  and  qualification 
for  certification  in  most  states.  These  include  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration,  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion, the  College  of  Engineering,  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  College  of  Physical  Education. 
The  Urbana-Champaign  Council  on  Teacher  Education  is  responsible  for 
the  coordination  of  teacher  education  on  the  Urbana  campus  of  the 
University,  and  for  maintaining  relationships  with  the  state  certification 
authorities. 

Graduates  of  curricula  approved  by  the  Urbana-Champaign  Council  on 
Teacher  Education  are  eligible  for  certification  as  teachers  on  the  basis  of 
the  University's  recommendation  to  the  State  Teacher  Certification  Board. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION 

Applicants  to  teacher  education  curricula  must  meet  the  admission  requirements  of 
the  colleges  offering  the  chosen  curricula.  These  requirements  are  presented  in  the  Ad- 
missions Chart,  pages  42  to  52.  In  addition,  students  transferring  to  University  of  Illinois 
teacher  education  curricula  from  other  curricula,  colleges,  or  institutions,  who  have  com- 
pleted sixty  or  more  semester  hours  of  credit,  must  present  cimiulative  averages  of  3.5 
or  more  (based  on  a  five-point  system,  \  =^  5)  for  admission  in  good  standing.  Transfer 
students  whose  averages  are  within  the  range  3.3  to  3.5  must  address  a  petition  to  the 
Urbana-Champaign  Council  on  Teacher  Education,  120  Education  Building.  These  stu- 
dents are  considered  individually  and,  if  admitted,  are  placed  on  probation  and  required 
to  earn,  in  their  first  semester  of  attendance,  a  minimum  average  of  3.6  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  college  requirements.  Those  whose  cumulative  averages  are  less  than  3.3  may  not 
be  admitted  to  teacher  education  curricula. 


REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADVANCED   STANDING 

Continuation  in  teacher  education  curricula  beyond  the  sophomore  year  requires 
admission  of  the  student  to  advanced  standing  in  teacher  education.  Admission  to  ad- 
vanced standing  in  teacher  education  is  based  on  the  completion  of  forty-five  to  sixty 
semester  hours  of  course  work,  adequate  scholarship  as  defined  below,  and  the  student's 
personal   qualifications   for    teaching.   Some   students   will    be   requested    by    the    Urbana - 
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Champaign  Council  on  Teacher  Education  to  appear  for  interviews  related  to  the  progress 
of  the  student  in  teacher  education.  Such  students  must  complete  these  interviews,  and 
any  procedures  required  on  the  basis  of  interviews,  before  they  may  be  admitted  to  ad- 
vanced standing  in  teacher  education.  The  record  of  an  applicant  whose  academic  average 
is  below  3.5  is  subject  to  special  study.  Continuation  in  teacher  education  is  denied  the 
student  whose  cumulative  average  is  less  than  3.3  after  forty-five  to  sixty  semester  hours 
of  course  work.  Since  it  usually  requires  a  full  semester  to  obtain  sufficient  information 
concerning  a  student's  progress  in  teacher  education,  admission  to  advanced  standing 
cannot  be  determined  prior  to  completion  of  the  first  semester  in  residence  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

GENERAL   REQUIREMENTS 

University  regulations  permit  the  waiver  of  required  basic  physical  education  courses 
for  transfer  students  who  enter  \\'ith  sixty  or  more  hours  of  credit.  However,  in  order  to 
meet  a  teacher  certification  requirement  established  by  Illinois  law,  a  student  must  earn 
credit  in  at  least  one  course  in   health  or  physical  education. 

The  School  Code  stipulates  that  no  teacher  shall  be  certified  who  has  not  passed  an 
examination  in  the  nature  and  effect  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system  and 
the  methods  of  teaching  that  subject.  Teacher  education  curricula  described  in  this  bulle- 
tin include  courses  which  fulfill  this  requirement.  However,  some  students,  especially  trans- 
fer- students,  may  need  to  fidfill  the  requirement  through  an  additional  coinse  or  through 
an  examination  which  may  be  arranged  in  the  office  of  the  Urbana-Champaign  Council 
on  Teacher  Education,  120  Education  Building.  University  of  Illinois  courses  which 
satisfy  this  requirement  are:  Division  of  General  Studies  131,  Health  Science  104,  Physio- 
logy 103,  Zoology  104,  or  Educational  Psychology  211. 

Illinois  teacher  certification  authorities  require  that  each  person  recommended  for 
certification  shall  have  completed  a  course  in  United  States  history  or  United  States  govern- 
ment. Although  both  courses  are  required  for  every  teacher  education  curriculum,  they 
are  sometimes  omitted  with  the  result  that  the  student  cannot  be  recommended  for 
teacher  certification.  Any  United  States  history  course  of  three  or  more  hours  of  credit 
is  acceptable  for  transfer  students.  In  addition.  Political  Science  150  or  191  will  fulfill 
this  requirement  as  well  as  the  requirement  for  instruction  on  the  United  States  and 
Illinois  constitutions. 

STUDENT   TEACHING 

Students  who  are  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  prior  to  the  year  in  which 
they  expect  to  enroll  in  student  teaching  must  apply  for  an  assignment  by  January  of  that 
year;  students  who  are  not  on  the  campus  during  the  spring  semester  are  allowed  to  apply 
for  assignment  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  fall  semester.  Application  forms  may  be 
obtained  in  the  Office  of  Student  Teaching,  236  Education  Building. 

Students  are  admitted  to  student  teaching  only  if  (1)  they  have  been  admitted  to  ad- 
vanced standing  in  teacher  education,  and  (2)  if  they  are  enrolled  in  teacher  education 
programs  approved  by  the  Urbana-Champaign  Council  on  Teacher  Education.  Unless 
there  has  been  a  deterioration  in  the  academic  or  personal  qualifications  since  admission 
to  advanced  standing,  students  who  have  been  so  admitted  are  normally  eligible  for  ad- 
mission to  student  teaching.  Registration  in  student  teaching  requires  concurrent  registra- 
tion in  the  appropriate  section  of  the  specialized  course  in  technic  of  teaching.  Candidates 
for  degrees  in  teacher  education  curricula  from  the  University  of  Illinois  must  complete 
student  teaching  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Students  on  academic  or  disciplinary  proI)ation  are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  stu- 
dent teaching  activities. 

Students  in  teacher  education  should  anticipate  and  plan  for  off-campus  student 
teaching  assignments  during  the  professional  semester.  For  most  students,  an  additional 
expense  of  approximately  .f250  will  be  incurred  during  the  .semester  in  which  student 
teaching  is  scheduled.  Only  a  very  limited  number  of  assignments  for  student  teaching 
arc  available  in  the  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  the  campus.  Students  will  be  assigned  to 
these  schools  as  student  teachers  only  in  clear  cases  of  special  need  for  local  assignment.  It 
is  not  presently  possible  to  arrange  local  assignments  for  all  whose  need  would  justify  such 
assignment.  Local  placement  is  determined  where  applicants  have  been  ranked  on  the 
Ijasis  of  need. 
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SUBJECTS   OF   SPECIALIZATION 

Each  student  seeking  a  degree  and  certification  for  teaching  at  the  secondary  level 
must  develop  the  teaching  fields  (usually  two)  prescribed  by  his  chosen  curriculum.  If  the 
curriculum  requires  a  second  teaching  field,  it  must  be  selected  from  the  teacher  educa- 
tion minors  listed  below. 


TEACHER    EDUCATION    CURRICULA 

The  teacher  education  curricula  offered  by  the  colleges  are  as  follows: 


Art  Education— page  302 

Biology— page  343 

Chemistry— page  346 

Dance— page  385 

Earth  Science— page  349 

Education  of  Deaf  and  Hard-of-Hearing 
Children— page  252 

Education  of  Mentally  Handicapped 
Children— page  253 

Elementary  Education— page  248 

Engineering  Technology— page  290 

English— page  351 

French— page  353 

Geography— page  354 

German— page  356 

Health  Education— page  378 

High  School  Teaching— page  243 

Specialty  in  Biological  Science— page  243 
Specialty  in  English— page  244 
Specialty  in  French— page  244 
Specialty  in  General  Science— page  245 
Specialty  in  German— page  245 
Specialty  in  Latin— page  245 


Specialty  in  Mathematics— page  246 
Specialty  in  Physical  Science— page  246 
Specialty  in  Russian— page  246 
Specialty  in  Social  Studies— page  247 
Specialty  in  Spanish— page  247 

Industrial  Education— (see  Technical 
Education  Specialties) 

Latin— page  357 

Mathematics— page  358 

Music  Education— page  315 

Physical  Education  for  Men— page  381 

Physical  Education  for  Women— page  382 

Physics— page  360 

Russian— page  362 

Social  Studies— page  363 

Spanish— page  364 

Speech— page  365 

Speech  Correction— page  367 

Teaching  Economics  and  Business 
Subjects— page  223 

Technical  Education  Specialities— page  251 

Vocational  Agriculture— page  193 

Vocational  Home  Economics— page  207 


TEACHER   EDUCATION   MINORS 

.\pproved  programs  for  teacher  education  minors  are  offered  by  appropriate  colleges 
or  departments  as  follows: 


Accountancy— page  224 
Art— page  304 
Biology— page  345 
Chemistry— page  348 
Coaching— page  382 
Earth  Science— page  351 
Economics— page  224 
English— page  353 
French— page  354 
General  Science— page  346 
Geography— page  355 
German— page  357 
Health  Education— page  380 
Home  Economics— page  209 
Journalism— page  232 

Students  and  advisers  who  need  assistance  in  the  development  of  programs  for  teacher 
education  minors  are  urged  to  consult  the  adviser  in  the  corresponding  major  field. 


Latin— page  358 

Library  Science  (Education 

and  L.A.S.)-page  372 
Mathematics— page  360 
Music— page  317 

Physical  Education  for  Men— page  382 
Physical  Education  for  Women— page  384 
Physical  Science— pages  348,  362 
Physics— page  361 
Psychology— page  362 
Russian— page  363 

Safety  and  Driver  Education— page  380 
Social  Studies— page  364 
Spanish— page  365 
Speech— page  366 


TEACHER   CERTIFICATION 


Before  graduation,  each  student  who  wishes  teacher  certification  by  the  state  of  Illinois 
(outside  the  city  of  Chicago)  is  given  an  application  for  a  Certificate  of  Entitlement.  This 
form  should  be  completed  and  returned  to  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Edu- 
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cation.  120  Education  BiiiMing,  within  the  first  month  of  the  student's  final  semester.  Each 
graduate  of  a  teacher  education  progiam  who  returns  such  an  application  on  time  receives 
a  Certificate  of  Entitlement  within  a  month  after  his  graduation.  To  receive  an  Illinois 
Teacher's  Certificate,  he  should  present  the  Certificate  of  Entitlement  to  an  Illinois  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

A  teacher  education  student  who  wishes  to  teach  in  the  city  of  Chicago  should  write, 
early  in  his  final  semester,  to  the  Board  of  Examiners,  Board  of  Education,  228  North 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago. 

Questions  concerning  teacher  certification  should  be  directed  to  the  Office  of  the  Co- 
ordinator, Urbana-Champaign  Council  on  Teacher  Education,  120  Education  Building, 
Urbana,  Illinois  61801. 

TEACHER   PLACEMENT 

The  University's  Educational  Placement  Office,  in  response  to  requests  from  school 
aiUhorities,  recommends  qualified  graduates  of  the  University  for  positions  as  teachers  and 
supervisors  in  public  schools,  colleges,  and  technical  schools.  Students  seeking  teaching 
positions  register  in  the  Educational  Placement  Office,  140  Education  Building,  in  the  first 
semester  of  the  senior  year. 


New   Education   Building. 


College  of  Education 


The  College  of  Education  prepares  students  for  careers  in  teaching  and 
special  educational  services.  Curricula  offered  at  the  undergraduate  level 
lead  to  teacher  certification.  All  curricula  include  supervised  teaching  prac- 
tice in  school  systems  cooperating  with  the  college. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION 

The  curricula  in  the  education  of  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  children,  education  of 
mentally  handicapped  children,  elementary  education,  and  industrial  education  begin  with 
the  first  year,  .\dmission  requirements  for  these  programs  are  given  on  page  45.  Junior 
standing  is  required  for  admission  to  all  other  curricula.  The  two  years  of  study  required 
for  admission  may  be  completed  in  any  accredited  institution  of  higher  learning.  Jimiors 
entering  from  the  University's  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  should  have  completed 
the  prescribed  subjects  and  group  requirements  of  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  or 
the  first  two  years  of  work  in  the  Division  of  General  Studies.  A  junior  entering  from  any 
other  college  of  the  University  should  have  completed  the  first  two  years  of  a  regular 
curriculum,  and  anyone  transferring  from  another  institution  must  have  acceptable  credit 
for  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  in  that  institution. 

An  average  of  3.5  in  all  courses  is  required  to  transfer  in  good  standing  to  the  College 
of  Education.  .\  student  with  an  average  below  3.5  is  recommended  for  admission  on  pro- 
bation when  evidence  indicates  he  is  capable  of  improving  the  quality  of  his  work  and 
that  he  possesses  the  characteristics  necessary  to  become  a  successful  teacher. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Education  who  are  preparing  for  graduate  work  should  ar- 
range their  imdergraduate  programs  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Gradu- 
ate College.  Special  programs  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Education,  Advanced 
Certificate  in  Education,  and  Doctor  of  Education  are  described  in  the  catalog  of  the 
Graduate  College. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   GRADUATION 

Each  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  College  of  Education  must  meet  the 
general  University  requirements  with  reference  to  registration,  residence,  fees,  physical  edu- 
cation, and  rhetoric.  Students  who  are  preparing  for  elementary  education,  education  of 
deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  children,  education  of  mentally  handicapped  children,  or  techni- 
cal education  specialties  (industrial  education)  must  meet  the  specific  requirements  of  their 
curricula  with  satisfactory  scholastic  averages.  Students  who  are  preparing  for  other  teach- 
ing fields  must  secure  credit,  with  satisfactory  scholastic  averages,  in  approved  courses  total- 
ing at  least  120  semester  hours,  including  the  credit  accepted  for  admission  to  this  college, 
but  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training  if  elected,  and  physical  education. 

Candidates  for  teacher  education  degrees  from  the  University  of  Illinois  must  complete 
educational  practice  (student  teaching)  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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GENERAL   EDUCATION   SEQUENCES 


Each  candidate  for  a  degree  in  the  College  of  Education  must  complete  an  approved 
sequence  in  each  of  three  areas  including  humanities,  natural  sciences,  and  social  sciences. 
The  student  may  select  one  of  the  appropriate  sequences  in  each  of  the  three  areas  listed 
below.  At  least  six  semester  hours  of  credit  is  required  in  each  of  the  three  areas.  It  is 
essential  that  the  student  complete  the  sequence  as  specified. 

Sequences  developed  as  a  part  of  the  major  field  are  acceptable. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES 

Astronomy  101,  102 

Biology  110,  111 

Botany  100,  Zoology  104 

Chemistry:  any  six  hours  exclusive  of  Chemistry  1 1 1  and  132 

Division  of  General  Studies  131,  132 

Division  of  General  Studies  141,  142 

Entomology'  103,  Botany  100 

Entomology  103,  Zoology  104 

Geography  101,  111 

Geology  101,  102 

Geology  101  and  Geography  101 

Afathematics:  any  six  hours  exclusive  of  Mathematics  104,  111,  and  114 

Microbiology  100,  101,  Entomology  103 

Microbiology  100,  101,  Zoology  104 

Physics:  any  six  hours 

Physiology  103,  Entomology  103 

Physiology  103,  Zoology  104 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Anthropology  102,  103 

Division  of  General  Studies  121.  122 

Division  of  General  Studies  151,  152 

Division  of  General  Studies  171,  172 

Economics  108,  255 

Economics  108  and  History  151,  or  152,  or  261  or  262 

Geography  104,  105 

History  111,  112 

History  151,  152 

History  151,  or  152,  or  261  or  262,  and  Political  Science  150 

History  260,  261 

Philosophy  103,  104 

Political  Science  191,  192 

Sociology  100  and  a  300-level  course  in  Sociology 

Sociology  151,  152 

HUMANITIES 

Art  111,  or  112,  plus  either  a  300-level  course  in  history  of  art  or  Philosophy  323 

Classics  301,  302 

Division  of  General  Studies  161,  162 

English  101,  102,  103  (any  two  of  these  three  courses) 

English  103,  and  either  Art  111  or  115 

English  105,  106 

English  113,  114 

English  121,  plus  122,  or  123 

English  255,  256 

English  257,  258 

French  201,  202 

German  210  and  one  of  the  following:  251,  252,  260 

History  131,  132 

History  323,  324 

Humanities  151,  152 

Humanities  211,  212 
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Humanities  363,  364 

Music  130,  plus  131  or  312  or  313 

Philosophy  101,  102 

Philosophy  105,  110  and  an  elective  religion  course 

Philosophy  110  and  elective  religion  courses 

Philosophy  303,  306 

Russian  201,  202 

Spanish  221,  222 

HONORS   AT   GRADUATION 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation  with  honors,  a  student  must  have  earned  the  final  sixty- 
four  semester  hours  of  credit  in  residence.  A  student  who  achieves  a  specific  scholastic 
average  in  all  work  presented  for  graduation  and  in  all  courses  in  education  may  be 
recommended  for  honors  as  follows:  a  scholastic  average  of  not  less  than  4.25,  graduation 
with  Honors;  a  scholastic  average  of  not  less  than  4.5,  graduation  with  High  Honors;  a 
scholastic  average  of  not  less  than  4.75,  graduation  with  Highest  Honors. 

Curriculum   Preparatory  to   High   School   Teaching 

For   the   Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Science   in   Secondary   Education 

The  curriculum  preparatory  to  high  school  teaching  includes  the  following  require- 
ments in  general  education  and  professional  education  common  to  all  specialties.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  requirements  below,  refer  to  pages  235  to  238  for  teacher  education  require- 
ments applicable  to  all  curricula. 

GENERAL   EDUCATION    REQUIREMENTS  HOURS 

History    152    4 

Humanities'     6 

Natural    Sciences'    6 

Political    Science    1 50    3 

Psychology    100    4 

Rhetoric  101,  102  and  Speech  101,  or 

Division  of  General  Studies   111,   112    8  or  9 

PROFESSIONAL   EDUCATION    REQUIREMENTS  HOURS 

Educational    Practice   242    5 

Educational   Practice  250  (recommended)    (2) 

Educational    Psychology    211     3 

History  and   Philosophy  of  Education   201    2 

Secondary    Education    101     2 

Secondary  Education  240 2 

Secondary  Education   241    4  or  5 

NOTES 

'  Sequences  in  Natural  Science  and  Humanities  must  be  selected  from  the  approved  list  of  general 
education  sequences  prescribed  for  students  in  the  College  of  Education,  unless  such  sequences  are 
included  in  the  major  or  minor  field. 

Students  transferring  to  this  curriculum  without  credit  in  health  or  physical  education 
must  complete  at  least  one  course  in  health  or  physical  education  in  order  to  fulfill  require- 
ments for  teacher  certification. 

Students  in  this  curriculum  complete  one  of  the  approved  teacher  education  minors 
listed  on  page  237  of  this  catalog. 

Specialty   in   Biological   Science 

This  specialty  requires  a  minimum  of  thirty-two  semester  hours  of  work  in  biological 
science  including  botany,  entomology,  microbiology,  physiology,  and  zoology. 
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Specialty   in   English 

Requirements  for  both  options  below  include: 


Library  Science  304 — Library  Materials  for  Young  Adults    3 

Sec.   Ed.  338 — Teaching  of  Reading  in  Grades  Four  Through  Twelve    3 

Speech    141 — Oral    Interpretation    3 

Option  A:  Teacher  Education  Major  in  English    32 

Engl.    131 — Introduction    to   Shakespeare    3 

Engl.  255-256 — Survey  of  American  Literature   6 

Engl.    257-258 — Survey    of    English    Literature    6 

Engl.  386 — Modern   English  Grammar  and   Usage    3 

Rhet.  133 — Principles  of  Composition,  or 

Rhet.    143 — Intermediate    Expository  Writing    3 

English   Electives    11 

Six  of  these  hours  must  be  in  courses  restricted  to  advanced  undergrad- 
uates. It  is  recommended  that  electives  be  chosen  from  English  offerings 
in  literary  genres,  world  and/or  classical  literature,  literary  criticism, 
contemporary  literature,  backgrounds  to  literature,  rhetoric  and  linguis- 
tics. 
Teacher  Education  Minor: 

Selected  from  approved  teacher  education  minor  as  described  on  page  237  of 
this  catalog. 

Option  B:  Teacher  Education  Major  in  Literature  and  Minor  in  Rhetoric 

Major   in    Literature    32 

Two   of   the   following    6 

Engl.  101 — Introduction  to  Poetry 

Engl.  102 — Introduction  to  Drama 

Engl.  103 — Introduction  to  Fiction 

Engl.  123 — Chief  Modern  English  Writers 

Engl.   197 — Sophomore  Honors  Seminar 
Engl.  131 — Introduction  to  Shakespeare;  or  Engl.  231 — 

Shakespeare,   and    Engl.    232 — Shakespeare    3  or  6 

Engl.    215 — Practical    Criticism     3 

Engl.   255-256 — Survey  of  American    Literature    6 

Engl.   257-258 — Survey  of   English    Literature    6 

Advanced  electives  from  English 

offerings   in   English,  American,  world  and/or  classical   literature    5  to  8 

Minor  in   Rhetoric    24 

Engl.  386 — Modern   English   Grammar  and   Usage    3 

Rhet.   101-102,  or   107-108,  or  Division  of  General  Studies   111-112    6  or  8 

Rhet.  133 — Principles  of  Composition,  or 

Rhet.   143 — Intermediate  Expository  Writing    3 

Rhet.    144 — Narrative   Writing     3 

Electives  in  Rhetoric,  Linguistics,  or  Journalism  as 

approved    by   the   student's   adviser    7  to  9 

Specialty   in    French 

Admission  to  this  specialty  requires  the  completion  of  French  104  or  its  equivalent. 


Teacher  Education  Major  in  French  including  courses  token  in  the  first  two  years 38 

French   201-202 — Introduction   to   French   Literature    6 

French    211-212— Oral    French    6 

French  213-214 — Composition 4 

French  217 — Advanced  Oral  French 4 

French    282 — Teachers'  Course    2 
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Teacher   Education   Minor    at  least   20 

The  second  teaching  field  must  be  selected  from  among  the  approved  teacher 
education  minors  listed  on  page  237. 

Electives 16 

Advanced  courses  in  French  civilization  and  literature  are  recommended,  par- 
ticularly for  students  who  have  completed  basic  French  courses  in  secondary 
schools.  French  382 — Language  Laboratory  Techniques,  is  recommended  for 
students  deficient  in  the  skill  necessary  to  operate  a  language  laboratory 
efficiently.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  303 — Comparative  Education, 
is  recommended.  Other  courses  may  be  chosen  from  major  or  minor  teaching 
fields,  or  other  areas  of  interest. 


Total   including   general   education   and   professional   education   credit    at   least    120 

Specialty   in   General    Science 

This  specialty  requires  a  minimum  of  thirty-two  semester  hours  of  work  in  the  sciences 
incUiding  at  least  one  year  of  work  in  biological  science  and  one  year  in  physical  science. 

Specialty   in   German 

Admission  to  this  specialty  requires  the  completion  of  German  104  or  its  equivalent. 

HOURS 

Teacher  Education  Major  in  German  including  courses  taken  in  the  first  two  years 42 

German    210 — Masterpieces   of   German    Literature    3 

German    21 1-212 — Conversation    and    Writing    6 

German   251 — Modern  German   Fiction,  German   252 — Modern  German   Drama, 

or  German   260 — Lyrics  and   Ballads    ^ 3 

German    281 — Teachers'    Course     2 

German  303 — Advanced  Conversation,  Composition  and  Syntax 3 

German    304 — Advanced    Conversation    1 

German   320 — History  of  German   Civilization    3 

German    360 — Introduction   to   German    Phonetics    2 

German   Elective    3 

Teacher  Education  Minor at     least    20 

The  second  teaching  field  must  be  selected  from  among  the  approved  teacher 
education  minors  listed  on  page  237. 

Electives 8  to  11 

Advanced  German  courses  not  included  in  the  minimum  program  are  recom- 
mended, particularly  for  students  who  have  completed  basic  German  courses 
in  seconary  school.  German  382 — Language  Laboratory  Techniques,  is 
recommended  for  students  deficient  in  the  skill  necessary  to  operate  a  lan- 
guage laboratory  efficiently.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  303 — 
Comparative  Education,  is  recommended.  Other  courses  may  be  chosen  from 
major  or  minor  teaching  fields,  or  other  areas  of  interest. 

Total   including  general   education  and  professional  education  credits at   least   120 

Specialty   in    Latin 

Admission  to  this  specialty  requires  the  completion  of  Latin  104  or  its  equivalent. 

HOURS 

Teacher  Education  Major  in  Latin  including  courses  taken  in  the  first  two  years   ...  42   to  45 

Courses   in   the   Latin    Language    37 

Latin    105 — Virgil    4 

Latin    1 13-1 14 — Latin   Composition    4 

Latin    201-202 — Survey  of   Latin    Literature    6 

Latin   311-312 — Advanced   Latin  Composition    4 

Latin  391 — Readings  in  Latin  Literature 3 
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The  total  of  thirty-seven  hours  may  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  sixteen 
hours  through  prerequisite  credit  for  work  equivalent  to  Latin  101-105 
taken  in  secondary  school.  Students  who  at  entrance  are  admitted  to 
Latin  201  are  required,  however,  to  take  an  additional  semester  of  Latin 
391  and  Classics  301-302. 

Courses   in    Roman   Civilization    5  to   8 

Hist.    181-182— The   Ancient  World    6 

or,   if   ancient   history    has    been    studied    in    secondary   school. 

Hist.  383 — History  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  44  B.C 3 

Latin    162 — Roman    Antiquities    2 

Teacher  Education  Minor at    least    20 

The  second  teaching  field  must  be  selected  from  among  the  approved  teacher 
education  minors  listed  on  page  237. 

Electives    6  to    17 

Recommended  electives  are  Classics  111,  301,  302;  Greek  101,  102;  History 
384;  Linguistics  300,  302;  and  Philosophy  303.  A  course  in  language  labora- 
tory techniques  is  recommended  for  students  minoring  in  a  modern  foreign 
language  who  are  deficient  in  the  skill  necessary  to  operate  a  language 
laboratory  efficiently.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  303 — Comparative 
Education,   is   recommended. 

Total    including    general    education    and    professional    education    credits    at   least    120 

Specialty   in   Mathematics 


Required  Courses  in  Mathematics: 

Math.    1  23 — Analytic    Geometry    5 

Math.  132— Calculus  (5),  and  Math.  142— Calculus  (3),  or 

Math.   133— Calculus  (3),  and  Math.   143— Calculus  (5)    8 

Math.  300 — The  Theory  of  Sets  and  the  Real  Number  System    3 

Math.    302 — Topics    on    Geometry    3 

Math.  303 — Advanced  Aspects  of  Euclidean  Geometry 3 

Math.  305 — Teachers'  Course    3 

Math.  306 — Selected  Mathematical  Topics  for  Secondary  School  Teachers,  I    3 

Math.   317 — Introduction   to   Higher  Algebra    3 

Math.  318 — Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra,  or 

Math.   315 — Linear  Transformations  and   Matrices    3 

Math.     343 — Advanced     Calculus,    or    Math.     347 — Introduction     to     Higher    Analysis: 

Real    Variables    3 


Total 37 

Specialty   in    Physical    Science 

This  specialty  requires  a  minimum  of  thirty-two  semester  hours  of  work  in  the  physical 
sciences  including  a  suitable  distri])ution  of  work  in  astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  physical 
geography,  and  physics;  must  include  one  year  of  work  in  both  chemistry  and  physics. 

Specialty   in    Russian 

Admission  to  this  specialty  requires  the  completion  of  Russian  104  or  its  equivalent. 


Teacher  Education  Major  in  Russian  including  courses  taken  in  the  first  two  years 44 

Russian    211-212 — Oral    Russian    4 

Russian   201-202 — Introduction   to   Russian    Literature    6 

Russian    213-214 — Russian    Composition     4 

Russian    280 — Teachers'   Course    2 

Russian   309  or  310 — Russian   Literature  in  Translation    3 

Russian   308 — Russian    Phonetics  and   Pronunciation    3 

Russian   321 — Readings   in   Russian   Literature:   Pushkin,   Lermontov,  Gogol    ....  3 

Russian  Elective 3 
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Teacher   Education   Minor    20  to   24 

The  second  teaching  field  must  be  selected  from  among  the  approved  teacher 
education  minors  listed  on  page  237. 

Electives    8   to    1 1 

Advanced  Russian  courses  not  included  in  the  minimum  program  are  recom- 
mended, particularly  for  students  who  have  completed  basic  Russian  courses 
in  secondary  school.  Russian  382 — Language  Laboratory  Techniques,  is  recom- 
mended for  students  deficient  in  the  skill  necessary  to  operate  a  language 
laboratory  eflficiently.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  303 — Comparative 
Education,  is  recommended.  Other  courses  may  be  chosen  from  major  or  minor 
fields,  or  other  areas  of  interest. 


Total    including   general   education   and    professional   education    credits    at   least    123 

Specialty  in   Social   Studies 

Ttiis  specialty  offers  preparation  for  teachers  of  high  school  and  junior  high  school 
courses  in  history,  sociology,  economics,  political  science,  geography,  and  general  social 
studies. 

Two  arrangements  are  provided  for  completing  the  major  and  minor  requirements: 

Option  A  requires  a  social  studies  major  of  forty-one  hours  and  a  minor  of  twenty  to 
twenty-four  hours  in  an  approved  teaching  field  outside  the  social  studies  (English,  a  for- 
eign language,  mathematics,  etc.).  The  major  under  Option  A  consists  of  two  parts:  (1) 
twenty  hours  in  history  and  (2)  twenty-one  hours  in  economics,  geography,  political 
science,  and  sociology  distributed  to  provide  one  course  in  each  of  the  four  fields  and  some 
concentration  in  two  of  the  fields. 

Option  B  requires  a  social  studies  major  of  thirty-six  hours  and  a  minor  of  twenty  hours 
which  is  also  within  the  social  studies  field.  The  major  under  Option  B  consists  of  two 
parts:  (1)  sixteen  to  twenty-one  hours  in  history  and  (2)  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  in  eco- 
nomics, geography,  political  science,  and  sociology  distributed  to  provide  courses  in  three 
of  the  four  fields.  The  twenty-hour  minor  is  taken  entirely  in  one  of  the  areas  of  economics, 
geography,  political  science,  or  sociology  which  has  not  been  included  in  the  major. 

The  choice  of  options  will  be  selected  in  consultation  with  an  adviser.  Under  each 
option  at  least  one  course  in  American  history  and  one  in  American  government  is  required. 

Specialty  in   Spanish 

Admission  to  this  specialty  requires  the  completion  of  Spanish  104  or  its  equivalent. 

HOURS 

Teacher  Education  Major  in  Spanish  including  courses  taken   in  the  first  two  years 43 

Spanish   211-212 — Intermediate   Composition   and    Conversation    6 

Spanish    215 — Spoken    Spanish     4 

Spanish    221 — Spanish    Drama   and    Poetry  of  the   20th   Century    3 

Spanish    222 — Spanish-American    Prose   Fiction   of   the    20th  Century    3 

Spanish   280 — Teachers'  Course    2 

Spanish  305 — Romanticism  and   Realism    in    19th  Century  Spanish   Literature,  or 

Spanish  306 — The  Generation  of   '98    3 

Spanish   332 — La    Cultura    Hispanica:    Hispanoamerica    2 

Spanish   351 — Phonetics,  and   Spanish   352 — Syntax    4 

Teacher    Education    Minor     at   least  20 

The  second  teaching  field  must  be  selected  from  among  the  approved  teacher 
education  minors  listed  on  page  237.  , 

Electives     13    or    12 

Advanced  Spanish  courses  not  included  in  the  minimum  program  are  recom- 
mended particularly  for  students  who  have  completed  basic  Spanish  courses  in 
secondary  school.  Spanish  382 — Language  Laboratory  Techniques,  is  recom- 
mended for  students  deficient  in  the  skill  necessary  to  operate  a  language 
laboratory  efficiently.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  303 — Comparative 
Education,  is  recommended.  Other  courses  may  be  chosen  from  major  or 
minor  teaching  fields,  or  other  areas  of  interest. 

Total    including    general    education    and    professional    education    courses    at   least    123 
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Curriculum   Preparatory  to   Elementary  School   Teaching 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in   Elementary  Education 

This  four-year  curriculum  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  teaching  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  kindergarten-primary  grades  in  Illinois  schools.  A  minimum  of  124  semester 
hours,  excluding  military  science  and  the  first  two  years  of  physical  education,  is  necessary 
for  graduation  under  this  curriculum. 

For  admission  to  the  curriculum,  freshmen  must  meet  the  requirements  for  admission 
set  forth  in  the  Admissions  Chart  on  page  45  of  this  catalog.  In  general,  admission  of 
transfer  students,  either  from  other  institutions  or  from  other  colleges  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  is  limited  to  students  having  a  grade-point  average  of  3.5  or  higher,  in  terms 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  grading  system.  Admission  of  transfer  students  whose  scholastic 
average  is  below  3.5  is  considered  on  petition  in  individual  cases.  Petitions  for  admission 
are  considered  by  a  committee  which  makes  recommendations  to  the  dean  of  the  College 
of  Education. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 

HOURS 

Fine    and    Applied    Arts     11 

Art  203    2 

Elem.    Ed.    337    3 

Music  240  and   241    6 

Health    and    Physical    Education    6 

Physical    Education   (required)    4 

P.E.M.  or  P.E.W.  220    2 

Language    Arts     17  or   18 

Rhet.    101,    102,   and    Speech    101    {or    141),  or   D.G.S.    Ill    and    112    8   or  9 

Lib.  Sci.  303    3 

Literature      6 

Mathematics     8 

Moth.   202    5 

Math.   203    3 

Natural    Science    16 

Biological  Science  (eight  hours  required): 

Bot.    100  and  Zool.    104,  or  D.G.S.   131    and    132,  or  Entom.   103  and  Bot.    100, 

or   Entom.    103   and   Zool.    104  (or  other  approved   sequence)    8 

Physical  Science  (eight  hours  required): 

D.G.S.   141   and   142,  or  an  approved  sequence  of  eight  hours  from  astronomy, 

geology,   physical    geography,   chemistry,   and    physics    8 

Psychology  100 4 

Social    Science     1 8   or    19 

D.G.S.    151    and    152,   or   Hist.    Ill    and    112,    or    Phil.    103    and    104    (or   other 

approved  sequence)    8 

Geog.  104 4 

Hist.    151,    152,    261,   or    262    3  or  4 

Pol.  Sci.   150 3 

Professional  Courses  in  Elementary  Education  (230,  237,  333,  336), 

Ed.    Psych.   236,   Hist.   Phil.   Ed.   201,  and   Ed.    Prac.   232    25 

Area    of    concentration     12 

Twelve  semester  hours  of  credit  concentrated  in  one  of  the  established  general 
education  areas  in  the  elementary  education  curriculum  are  required  of  all  stu- 
dents. At  least  six  semester  hours  must  be  numbered  above  200.  Students  may 
petition  to  take  less  than  six  semester  hours  at  the  200-300  level  following 
consultation  with  an  adviser.  The  required  twelve  semester  hours  must  be  in 
addition  to  the  basic  requirements  in  the  area. 

Electives    to    complete    total    of    128    semester    hours     9  to  1 1 

Specialty  for   Elementary   School   Librarians 

This  specialty  is  developed  for  tho.se  .seeking  preparation  for  teaching  in  the  elementary 
grades  and  for  serving  as  elementary  school  librarians.  A  minimum  of  124  semester  hours 
plus  any  additional  hours  recjuired  to  complete  the  specialty  for  librarians,  not  counting 
military  science  and  required  physical  education,  is  required  for  this  program.  On  com- 
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pletion  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elementary  Education  and  this  specialty,  the  student 
is  qualified  for  the  Illinois  standard  Elementary  School  Certificate. 

Students  pursuing  this  specialty  must  have  completed  two  years  of  a  foreign  language 
in  high  school.  The  same  foreign  language  is  to  be  studied  in  the  University  in  order  to 
meet  the  program  requirements  of  the  specialty  indicated  below.  Students  entering  the 
program  without  the  required  high  school  foreign  language  must  complete  sixteen  semester 
hours  in  one  foreign  language  rather  than  eight  hours  as  indicated  below. 

The  Specialty  for  Elementary  School  Librarians  requires  the  completion  of  the  program 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elementary  Education  with  the  following  modifications: 

The  following  courses  are  to  be  added  to  the  general  program  in  elementary  education 
described  on  page  248: 

Foreign  Language,  eight  semester  hours  continuing  the  language  studied  in  high  school. 
Library  Science,  fifteen  semester  hours  (to  yield  a  total  of  eighteen  semester  hours  of  Library 
Science,  since  Library  Science  303,  three  semester  hours,  is  required  in  the  general  program) 
including  Library  Science  201,  204,  255,  258,  308,  three  semester  hours  each.  Educational 
Practice  238,  three  semester  hours,  student  teaching  for  elementary  school  librarians. 

The  following  requirements  are  to  l)e  deleted  from  the  general  program  in  elementary 
education:  area  of  concentration,  twelve  semester  hours;  general  electives,  ten  to  twelve 
semester  hours. 

Specialty   in    Foreign    Language 

This  specialty  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  teaching  in  elementary  and 
kindergarten-primary  grades  in  elementary  schools  and  for  teaching  in  those  grades  one 
of  the  foreign  languages  mentioned  below.  .\  minimum  of  124  semester  hours  plus  any 
additional  hours  required  to  complete  the  foreign  language  major,  not  counting  military 
training  and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation  with  this  specialty. 

For  admission  to  this  specialty,  freshmen  must  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  curriculum  in  elementary  education  set  forth  in  the  Admissions  Chart  on  page  45  of 
this  catalog  and  must  also  have  successfully  completed  two  years  of  high  school  work  in 
the  foreign  language  in  which  they  wish  to  specialize.  Those  whose  foreign  language  place- 
ment test  scores  are  sufficiently  high  that  they  start  the  foreign  language  with  the  course 
numbered  103  or  higher  are  granted  "credit  for  teacher  certification  purposes  only"  which 
does  not  count  toward  graduation  but  does  reduce  the  number  of  hours  required  for  the 
foreign  language  major  for  teachers. 

Transfer  students  must  have  earned  minimum  cumulative  averages  of  3.5,  and  must 
satisfv  the  high  school  foreign  language  requirement  or  equivalent  for  admission  of  fresh- 
men to  this  specialty.  Transfer  students  who  have  completed  no  college-level  foreign  lan- 
guage study  are  required  to  follow  the  foreign  language  placement  procedures  prescribed 
by  the  language  departments.  Credit  for  teacher  certification  only  may  be  granted  on  the 
basis  described  above.  Applicants  presenting  cumulative  averages  of  less  than  3.5,  but  no 
lower  than  3.3,  will  be  considered  individually.  The  student  whose  average  falls  within 
this  range,  if  admitted,  will  be  placed  on  3.6  probation  during  his  first  semester  in  residence. 

.\  student  will  need  to  meet  all  the  requirements  for  the  Curriculum  Preparatory  to 
Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School  and,  in  addition,  will  be  required  to  take  the  courses 
shown  below  in  one  foreign  language.  A  student  is  also  required  to  complete  Elementary 
Education  333,  The  Teaching  of  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School,  and  is  required 
to  do  part  of  his  student  teaching  in  the  foreign  language  in  which  he  is  specializing. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 

REQUIRED   SEQUENCES    IN    FOREIGN    LANGUAGE 

FRENCH  COURSES  HOURS 

French    103 — Modern   French,  I    4 

French    104 — Modern    French,    II     4 

French   21 1 — Oral    French    3 

French   212 — Oral    French    3 

French   217 — Advanced    Oral    French     4 

French   201 — Introduction   to    French    Literature'    3 

French   202 — Introduction    to    French    Literature'    3 

French   335 — French    Civilization,    I"    3 

French   336 — French    Civilization,    II'     3 

Total'    30 
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RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 

French   213 — Composition,   I    

French    214 — -Composition,    II     

French    1 13 — Conversational   Practice 

GERMAN  COURSES 

German    103 — Intermediate    Course,    I     

German    104 — Intermediate    Course,    II    

German    1 13 — Practice    in    Conversation     

German    21 1 — Conversation   and  Writing,   I    

German    212 — Conversation    and    Writing,    II     

German   303 — Advanced  Conversation,  Composition,  and   Syntax    

German    210 — Masterpieces  of  German    Literature'    

One  of  the   following:'    

German   251 — Modern  German  Fiction 

German   252 — Modern  German  Drama 

German   260 — Lyrics  and   Ballads 
German  320 — History  of   German  Civilization     

Total'    

RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 

German    281 — Teachers'    Course     

RUSSIAN  COURSES 

Russian    103 — Second   Year   Russian,   I    

Russian    104 — Second   Year   Russian,    II    

Russian    201 — Introduction  to  Russian   Literature,  l'    

Russian    202 — Introduction   to   Russian    Literature,   ll'    

Russian    21 1 — Oral    Russian,    I    

Russian    212 — Oral    Russian,   II 

Russian   213 — Russian    Composition,    I     

Russian   214 — Russian    Composition,    II     

Russian   308 — Russian   Phonetics  and   Pronunciation,  or 

Russian   321 — Readings   in    Russian    Literature:   Pushkin,   Lermontov,  Gogol    

Total'    

RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 

Russian  308 — Russian    Phonetics  and   Pronunciation    

Russian  309 — Russian     Literature    in    Translation,     I     

Russian  321 — Readings    in    Russian    Literature:    Pushkin,   Lermontov,   Gogol    

Russian  322 — Readings   in    Russian    Literature:   Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy    

Russian  323 — Readings    in    Russian    Literature:    Turgenev,    Goncharov,    Ostrovsky 

SPANISH  COURSES 

Spanish  103 — Intermediate   Spanish,   I    

Spanish  104 — Intermediate    Spanish,    II     

Spanish  211 — Intermediate    Composition    and    Conversation,    I     

Spanish  212 — Intermediate    Composition    and    Conversation,    II     

Spanish  213 — Advanced   Composition   and   Conversation    

Spanish  215 — Spoken   Spanish    

Spanish  221 — Spanish    Drama   and    Poetry  of   the    20th   Century'    

Spanish  222 — Spanish-American    Prose   Fiction   of  the   20th   Century'    

Spanish  331 — La    Cultura    Hispanica:    Espana~     

Spanish  332 — La    Cultura    Hispanica:    Hispanoamerica'    

Total'  


3 

28 


HOURS 

4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
25 


HOURS 

4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
31 
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May   contribute   to   ftie    Language  Arts   area   credit   in   the   curriculum    in    elementary   education. 
'  Contributes   to  the   Social   Science  area   credit   in  the   curriculum    in   elementary  education. 

"Credit  for  certification  purposes  only"  based  on  placement  in  an  advanced  language  course 
may  reduce  the  total  required  by  as  much  as  eight  hours. 

Curriculum   in   Technical    Education   Specialties 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Education 

The  curriculum  outlined  below  requires  a  minimum  of  128  hours  for  graduation  (ex- 
clusive of  the  first  two  years  of  military  training  and  physical  education).  A  student  who 
completes  this  curriculum  will  be  qualified  to  teach  his  specialty  at  one  of  the  following 
levels:  secondary  school,  junior  college,  or  industrial  training  program.  Examples  of  tech- 
nical education  specialties  include:  electronics  specialty,  machine  tool  specialty,  avionics 
specialty,  machine  tool  drafting  specialty,  architectural  drafting  specialty,  and  construction 
specialty. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 

SUMMARY  MINIMUM  HOURS 

General   Requirements    43  to  47 

Professional    Education    Requirements    24 

Technical    Education    Specialty    Requirements    61    or  57 

Total     1 28 

GENERAL   REQUIREMENTS   COMMON   TO   ALL   TECHNICAL   EDUCATION    SPECIALTIES  HOURS 

History    151     or    152    or    261     or    262     3   or  4 

Humanities^      8 

Mathematics    111    or    112   and   Mathematics    114    5  or  7 

Natural    Sciences   (physical   or   biological)^    8 

Physical   Education    4 

Political     Science     150     3 

Psychology    1 00    4 

Rhetoric  101,  102  and  Speech  101,  or 
Rhetoric  107,  108  and  Speech   101,  or 

Division  of  General  Studies   111,  112 8  or  9 

Total     43  or  47 

NOTES 

Sequences  in  Natural  Science  and  Humanities  must  be  selected  from  the  approved  list  of  gen- 
eral education  sequences  prescribed  for  students  in  the  College  of  Education,  unless  such  se- 
quences are  included  in  the  major  or  minor  field. 

PROFESSIONAL   EDUCATION    REQUIREMENTS   COMMON   TO   ALL 

TECHNICAL   EDUCATION   SPECIALTIES  HOURS 

Educational    Practice    242     5 

Educational    Practice    250    2 

Educational    Psychology   211    3 

History    and    Philosophy   of    Education    201     2 

Secondary  and   Continuing   Education    101    2 

Vocational-Technical    Education    381     3 

Vocational-Technical    Education    383    3 

Vocational-Technical   Education   388    4 

24 

Total    common    requirements    67  to  71 
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TECHNICAL   EDUCATION   SPECIALTY   REQUIREMENTS 


The  technical  education  specialties  provide  opportunities  for  planning  individual  pro- 
grams of  study  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  adviser  (jualified  in  tiie  student's  special 
field  of  interest.  Examples  of  specific  programs  are  on  file  with  the  Vocational  and  ledi- 
nical  Education  Department  to  aid  in  program  planning. 


Curriculum  Preparatory  to  Teaching  Deaf  and  Hard-of  Hearing  Children 


For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 

A  student  who  wishes  to  enter  the  curriculum  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  the 
hard-of-hearing  must  (1)  rank  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  his  high  school  graduating  class 
or,  if  a  transfer  student,  must  have  an  average  of  at  least  3.5  and  (2)  possess  normal  hear- 
ing acuity  and  normal  formation  of  the  teeth  and  lips.  A  personal  interview  with  a  staff 
member  of  the  College  of  Education  is  required. 

A  minimum  of  124  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training 
and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 


FIRST  YEAR         FIRST  SEMESTER         19  OR  20  HOURS 

Arts    and    Crafts'    2 

D.G.S.    131 — Biological    Science"    4 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
or  D.G.S.  m — Verbal  Communica- 
tion      3  or  4 

Speech    101 — Principles    of    Effective 

Speaking^ 3 

Physical     Education     1 

Electives^    6 


SECOND   SEMESTER  17  OR   18  HOURS 

D.G.S.   132 — Biological  Science* 4 

Music    240 — Music    for    Elementary 

Teachers     3 

Psych.    100 — Introduction    to    Psychology  4 
Rhet.     102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition, 
or    D.G.S.     112 — Verbal    Communica- 
tion      3  or  4 

Physical   Education    1 

ElecHves"*    2 


SECOND  YEAR                                                        17  HOURS 

D.G.S.    151 — The  Study  of  Society,  P    .  4 

D.G.S.  161 — Literature  and  Fine  Arts"  4 
Hist.     Phil.     Ed.     201 — Foundations     of 

American   Education    2 

Pol.     Sci.     150 — American     Government: 

Organization    and    Powers     3 

Spec.  Ed.   117 — Exceptional  Children    ..  3 

Physical   Education    1 


18  OR  19  HOURS 

D.G.S.    152 — The    Study   of    Society,    11'         4 
D.G.S.     162 — Literature    and    Fine    Arts  4 

Hist.   152 — History  of  the  United  States, 

1 865  to  the   Present 4 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives^    5  or  6 


THIRD   YEAR                                                                17  HOURS 

Ed.  Psych.  236 — Child   Development  for 

Elementary    Teachers'     3 

Elem.    Ed.    233 — Classroom    Programs   In 

Childhood  Education 2 

Speech    301 — General    Phonetics    3 

Speech   375 — Speech   Science,   I    3 

Speech  385 — Speech  Pathology,  I 3 

Speech     391 — Introduction     to     Hearing 

Disorders    3 


17  HOURS 

Elem.    Ed.    237 — Child    Development    for 

Elementary  Teachers     3 

Math.  202 — Mathematics  for  Elemen- 
tary   Teachers     5 

Spec.  Ed.  317 — Psycho-Social  Educa- 
tional   Aspects    of    Deafness     3 

Speech     393 — Aural     Rehabilitation      .  .  3 

Speech    395 — Audiometry    3 
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FOURTH  YEAR  18  HOURS 

Ed.  Prac.  220d — Educational  Practice  in 
the  Education  of  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren      3 

Ed.    Prac.    232 — Educational    Practice    in 

Elementary  Education    3 

Elem.   Ed.   231 — Technic   of  Teaching    in 

the    Elementary    School     3 

Spec.     Ed.     319 — Special     Education    of 

the    Deaf,    I     5 

Electives^    4 


17  OR  18  HOURS 

Ed.  Prac.  220d — Educational  Practice  in 
the  Education  of  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren      5 

Spec.     Ed.    320 — Special     Education    of 

the  Deaf,  II    5 

Spec.  Ed.  324 — Mental  and  Education- 
al Measurement  of  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren   3 

Electives*    4  or  5 


^  Students   may  satisfy   this   requirement   by  taking  any  two  of  the   following:   Vocational  and   Tech- 
nical Education  188,  Art  190  or  203,  Elementary  Education  337. 

"Any   two   of   the   following    may   be   substituted:   Botany    100;    Physiology    103-106;   Zoology   104. 
'students  who  take   Division  of  General  Studies   111   and   112  are  not  required  to  take  Speech   101. 
^  Electives  are   to    be   selected    in   consultation   with   the   adviser.   A    maximum   of   forty-four  hours   in 
education  may  be  allowed  toward  graduation. 

■'Division  of  General   Studies   151    and    152  are  waived   for  students  who  have  completed  Sociology 
100  and  one  additional  three-hour  course  in  sociology. 

''  Division   of    General   Studies    161    and    162   ore   waived   for  students   who    have   completed    English 
101,   102,  and    103. 

Psychology   216    may  be   taken    in    lieu   of   either  Educational    Psychology   236  or  Elementary   Edu- 
cation 237. 


Curriculum   Preparatory  to  Teaching  Mentally  Handicapped  Children 

For    the    Degree   of    Bachelor  of   Science    in    the    Education   of   Mentally   Handicapped    Children 

A  student  who  wishes  to  enter  the  curriculum  for  the  eckication  of  the  mentally  handi- 
capped must  (1)  rank  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  his  high  school  graduating  class  or,  if  a 
transfer  student,  must  have  an  average  of  at  least  3.5,  and  (2)  possess  normal  hearing  acuity 
and  normal  formation  of  the  teeth  and  lips.  A  personal  interview  with  a  staff  member  of 
the  College  of  Education  is  required. 

A  minimum  of  124  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training 
and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST   SEMESTER  16  TO   19  HOURS 

Arts    and    Crafts'     5  or  6 

D.G.S.    131 — Biological    Science"    4 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
or  D.G.S.  Ill — Verbal  Communica- 
tion      3  or  4 

Physical     Education     1 

Electives     3  or  4 


SECOND  SEMESTER  15  TO   17  HOURS 

D.G.S.     132 — Biological     Science^     ....  4 
Psych.    100 — Introduction    to    Psychology  4 
Rhet.     102 — Rhetoric    and     Composition, 
or    D.G.S.     112 — Verbal    Communica- 
tion      3  or  4 

Speech    101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking^ 3 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives      2  or  3 


SECOND   YEAR  15   TO   17  HOURS 

D.G.S.     151— The    Study    of    Society,    I'  4 

D.G.S.    161 — Literature    and    Fine    Arts'*  4 
Pol.     Sci.     150 — American     Government: 

Organization    and    Powers     3 

Spec.  Ed.   117 — Exceptional  Children    ..  3 

Physical     Education     1 

Elective     0  to  2 


15  HOURS 

D.G.S.    152— The    Study    of    Society,    ll'  4 

D.G.S.  162 — Literature  and  Fine  Arts^  4 
Hist.   152 — History  of  the  United  States, 

1 865   to   the    Present    4 

Hist.      Phil.     Ed.      201 — Foundations     of 

American   Education    2 

Physical     Education     1 
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THtRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Ed.  Psych.  236 — Child  Development  for 
Elementary  Teachers,  or  Psych.  216 
— Child  Psychology 3 

Music    240 — Music    for    Elementary 

Teachers      3 

Psych.    250 — Psychology    of    Personality  3 

Speech       208 — Speech       and       Hearing 

Problems    in    the    Classroom    3 

Electives   5 


16  HOURS 

Elem.    Ed.    233 — Classroom    Programs    in 

Childhood    Education     2 

Elem.    Ed.    336 — Primary    Reading    ....  3 

Moth.  202 — Mathematics  for  Elemen- 
tary Teachers 5 

Electives    6 


FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Ed.  Prac.  220a — Educational  Practice 
in  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren°     3 

Ed.    Prac.    232 — Educational    Practice    in 

Elementary     Education^     3 

Elem.    Ed.   231 — Technic   of  Teaching    in 

the     Elementary     School      3 

Spec.  Ed.  322 — Psychology  and  Educa- 
tion  of  the  Mentally   Handicapped,   I  3 

Electives'    4 


Ed.   Prac.   220c — Educational    Practice   in 

the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  5 

Spec.  Ed.  323 — Psychology  and  Educa- 
tion  of  the  Mentally  Handicapped,   II  3 

Spec.  Ed.  324 — Mental  and  Educational 
Measurement  of  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren      3 

Electives      3 


NOTES 

'Students  may  satisfy  this  requirement  by  taking  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  188,  and 
a  second  course  selected  from  the  follov/ing:  Art  190,  Art  203,  Elementary  Education  337.  This 
requirement  may  be  fulfilled  any  time  during  the  first  three  years. 

■^  Any   two   of   the   following    may   be   substituted:    Botany    100;    Physiology    103-106;   Zoology   104. 
■'students  who  fake   Division  of  General  Studies   111  and   112  are  not  required  to  take  Speech   101. 
*  Division    of    General   Studies    151    and    152   are   waived    for   students   who    have   completed    History 
111    and    112,  or  Sociology  100  and  one  additional  three-hour  course  in  sociology. 
'Division    of   General    Studies    161    and    162   are  waived    for   students   who    have   completed   English 
101,   102,  and   103. 

''  Educational    Practice   is   with    normal    elementary   children    and    with    mentally   retarded   elementary 
children. 
Electives  are  to  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  adviser. 


These    students    in    the    Department    of    Theoreticol    and    Applied   Mechanics    study    the    effects   of   the 
velocity  of  water  run  through  various  configurations. 


College  of  Engineering 


The  College  ot  Engineering  aims  to  prepare  men  tor  professional  work 
in  engineering  and  for  responsible  positions  of  a  technical  and  semitechnical 
character  in  industry,  commerce,  education,  and  government.  The  college 
provides  training  in  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  and  their  appli- 
cations to  the  design,  construction,  and  operation  of  industrial  plants  and 
pid^lic  and  private  works  of  all  kinds.  The  curricula,  though  widely  varied 
and  specialized,  are  built  on  a  general  foundation  of  scientific  facts  and 
theories  applicable  to  many  different  fields.  Work  in  the  classrooms,  labora- 
tories, shops,  and  drafting  rooms  is  correlated  by  practical  problems  which 
the  students  solve  by  methods  similar  to  those  of  practicing  engineers. 

While  each  student  jDursues  a  curriculum  of  his  own  choice,  according 
to  the  field  of  his  particular  interest,  all  the  students  take  certain  courses 
in  common.  Basic  courses  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  rhetoric,  and 
engineering  graphics  are  required  in  the  first  two  years.  Although  the  cur- 
ricula are  progressively  specialized  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  each  student 
is  required  to  take  some  courses  outside  his  chosen  field. 

Nontechnical  courses  are  included  in  each  curriculum;  they  may  be 
recjuired  or  elective.  Many  of  the  nontechnical  courses  satisfy  the  broad 
objectives  of  the  humanities  and  social  science  requirements  of  engineering 
curricula,  in  particular  that  of  making  the  student  keenly  aware  of  the 
urgent  problems  of  society  and  that  of  developing  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
the  cultural  achievements  of  man.  The  humanities  and  social  science  courses 
are  usually  drawn  from  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  economics,  and  certain 
approved  courses  in  fine  and  applied  arts.  Students  who  are  interested  in  a 
broader  cultural  background  should  consider  the  combined  engineering- 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  program  described  on  page  270. 

All  departments  in  this  college  except  the  Department  of  General  Engi- 
neering offer  graduate  degrees.  Some  of  the  advanced  undergraduate  courses 
in  each  department  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit.  Detailed  information 
on  graduate  programs  may  be  obtained  from  the  catalog  of  the  Graduate 
College. 

The  Engineering  Library  on  the  first  and  second  floors  of  Engineering 
Hall  contains  the  reference  books,  jDcriodicals,  catalogs,  and  technical  publi- 
cations which  the  students  need  constantly,  and  also  provides  for  general 
reading  and  private  research. 
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HONORS   PROGRAM 


The  purpose  of  the  Honors  Program  in  Engineering  is  to  recognize  and  develop  the 
talents  of  superior  students.  A  student  in  this  program  is  assigned  to  an  honors  adviser  in 
his  department,  and  special  consideration  is  given  to  the  selection  of  a  course  program  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  student.  Honors  courses  and  sections  are  available  in  most 
departments  for  honors  students. 

Participation  in  the  Honors  Program  is  based  on  special  honors  work  each  semester 
and  meeting  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Freshmen:  admission  to  the  University  as  a  James  Scholar. 

2.  Sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors:  maintenance  of  a  4.3  University  of  Illinois  cumu- 
lative grade  average  or  equivalent  academic  distinction. 

3.  Transfer  students  are  required  to  complete,  with  a  grade  average  of  4.3  or  higher, 
at  least  one  normal  semester  of  work  in  engineering  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  addition 
to  having  a  superior  transfer  record,  for  acceptance  into  the  program. 

A  student  is  graduated  from  the  Honors  Program  with  the  designation  'High  Honors" 
on  his  diploma,  except  that,  upon  the  recommendation  of  his  department  and,  with  ap- 
proval of  the  College  Honors  Council,  the  designation  "Highest  Honors"  is  awarded  to 
students  whose  performance  in  the  Honors  Program  has  been  exceptional. 

COOPERATIVE   ENGINEERING   EDUCATION   PROGRAM 

A  five-year  program  in  cooperative  engineering  education  is  available  to  students  in  all 
curricula  in  the  college.  Students  in  the  program  alternate  periods  of  attendance  at  the 
University  with  periods  of  employment  in  industry  or  government.  The  employment  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  educational  process  and  is  related  to  the  student's  field  of  study. 
The  diversified  work  assignments  provide  the  student  with  a  variety  of  experiences  related 
to  his  studies.  These  assignments  increase  in  difficulty  and  responsibility  with  each  suc- 
ceeding period  off-campus.  A  list  of  participating  companies  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
Cooperative  Engineering  Coordinator,  103  Engineering  Hall,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois  61801. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   GRADUATION 

Students  in  the  College  of  Engineering  who  meet  the  University's  general  requirements 
with  reference  to  registration,  residence,  and  fees,  and  who  maintain  satisfactory  scholastic 
records  in  this  college,  are  awarded  degrees  appropriate  to  their  curricula.  Each  curricu- 
lum, except  ceramic  engineering,  civil  engineering,  engineering  mechanics,  and  engineering 
physics,  requires  a  minimum  of  136  semester  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  work  in 
military  training  and  required  physical  education.  The  ceramic  engineering  curriculum 
requires  a  minimum  of  137  semester  hours  of  credit,  the  civil  engineering  cinriculum  re- 
quires a  minimum  of  138  semester  hours  of  credit,  the  engineering  mechanics  curriculum 
requires  a  minimum  of  135  semester  hours  of  credit,  and  the  engineering  physics  curricu- 
lum requires  a  minimum  of  130  semester  hours  of  credit,  exclusive  of  military  training  and 
physical  education. 

Each  curriculum  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  may  be  completed  in 
four  years.  A  graduate  of  one  curriculum  ordinarily  can  qualify  for  another  baccalaureate 
degree  by  doing  a  fifth  year  of  work,  consisting  of  thirty  to  thirty-six  semester  hours,  pro- 
viding plans  have  been  made  for  such  an  arrangement  at  the  beginning  of  his  third  year. 

HONORS   AT   GRADUATION 

Honors  awarded  at  graduation  to  superior  students  are  designated  on  the  diploma  as 
Honors,  High  Honors,  or  Highest  Honors.  Students  in  the  Honors  Program  are  graduated 
with  High  Honors  or  Highest  Honors  as  noted  in  the  above  section  on  the  Honors  Pro- 
gram in  Engineering. 

Students  who  are  not  participating  in  the  Honors  Program  receive  the  designation 
"Honors  "  if  they  have  a  cumulative  University  of  Illinois  average  of  at  least  4.3  and  "High 
Honors  "  if  they  have  at  least  a  4.5  average  at  graduation. 

"Highest  Honors  "  will  be  awarded  to  any  student  eligible  for  "High  Honors"  meeting 
one  or   the  other  of  the  following  criteria  upon  recommendation  of  his  department: 

1.  Notably  outstanding  performance  both  in  courses  and  in  supplementary  activities. 
Ordinarily  the  basis  for  such  a  citation  includes  completion  of  an  undergraduate  thesis  or 
special  project. ' 

or 

2.  A  cumulative  University  of  Illinois  average  of  4.8  or  higher. 
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THESIS 

A  senior  of  high  standing  in  any  curriculum,  with  the  approval  of  the  department  con- 
cerned, may  substitute  for  one  or  more  technical  courses  an  investigation  of  a  special  sub- 
ject and  write  a  thesis  on  his  results. 

DEPARTMENTS   AND   CURRICULA 

The  College  of  Engineering  includes  the  Departments  of  Aeronautical  and  Astronau- 
tical  Engineering,  Ceramic  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  General 
Engineering,  Mechanical  and  Industrial  Engineering,  Mining,  Metallurgy,  and  Petroleum 
Engineering,  Physics,  and  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics.  The  undergraduate  cur- 
ricula described  below  are  administered  by  these  departments.  The  work  in  chemical  en- 
gineering is  administered  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  curriculum  in 
agricultural  engineering  is  administered  jointly  by  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  En- 
gineering. Architecture  and  the  engineering  option  in  architecture  are  administered  by  the 
College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

Both  undergraduate  and  post-baccalaureate  programs  in  the  teaching  of  engineering 
technology  are  administered  by  the  College  of  Engineering  through  the  Urbana-Champaign 
Council  on  Teacher  Education,  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  College  of  Education. 

Courses  in  engineering  graphics  are  given  for  students  in  all  curricula  and  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  General  Engineering. 

Each  student  entering  the  College  of  Engineering  declares  his  choice  of  a  curriculum. 
Except  where  stated  in  the  outline  of  a  curriculum,  all  first-year  students  follow  the  com- 
mon programs  for  freshmen  shown  on  page  273. 

At  the  beginning  of  any  semester  of  the  first  two  years,  any  student  may  change  from 
one  curriculum  to  another  without  loss  of  much,  if  any,  credit  for  the  work  he  has  done. 
Students  who  are  not  far  advanced  in  this  college  may  transfer  to  other  colleges  without 
much  loss  of  time  in  their  progress  toward  degrees. 

Special  Curricula.  Students  of  high  scholastic  achievement,  with  exceptional  aptitudes 
and  interests  in  special  fields  of  engineering  science  and  its  application,  may  be  permitted  to 
vary  the  course  content  of  the  standard  curriculum  in  order  to  emphasize  some  phases  not 
included  or  not  encompassed  by  the  usual  course  substitution  and  selection  of  electives. 
These  unwritten  curricula,  however,  include  all  the  fundamental  courses  of  the  standard 
curricula,  the  variations  being  made  mainly  in  the  so-called  "applicatory"  portions  of  the 
standard  curricula  of  the  college.  The  program  of  studies  of  each  student  permitted  to 
take  such  a  special  curriculum  must  be  approved  by  a  committee  of  the  college,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  is  registered,  and  with  a 
faculty  member  of  the  college.  This  faculty  member  automatically  becomes  the  student's 
adviser  in  charge  of  registration  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  approved  program. 

Aeronautical  and  Astronautical  Engineering.  Progress  in  the  development  of  air- 
planes, missiles,  and  space  vehicles  presents  challenging  opportunities  for  young  men  and 
women  interested  in  research,  development,  design,  and  teaching.  A  strong  foundation  in 
mathematics,  physics,  and  the  engineering  sciences  is  required  of  those  persons  who  will 
contribute  to  future  progress  and  who  will  grow  intellectually  with  the  advances  in  aero- 
nautical and  astronautical  engineering.  The  curriculum  in  this  field  offers  students  an 
opportunity  to  develop  this  foundation  and  acquire  quantitative  knowledge  of  divisions  of 
the  professional  fields  such  as  aerodynamics,  flight  and  orbital  mechanics,  ballistics,  flight 
vehicle  systems  engineering,  propulsion,  aeroelasticity,  and  structural  mechanics.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  aeronautical  and  astronautical  en- 
gineering so  that  graduates  will  be  prepared  to  contribute  to  this  rapidly  changing  and 
growing  field  with  its  wide  variety  of  engineering  applications.  This  emphasis  results  in 
effective  preparation  for  a  number  of  other  engineering  fields. 

Experimental  investigations  in  many  areas  of  aeronautics  and  astronautics  may  h6  con- 
ducted with  facilities  available  in  the  department.  Wind  tunnels  and  shock  tubes  are  used 
to  investigate  a  wide  variety  of  aerodynamic  and  heating  problems  encountered  in  the 
speed  range  from  vertically  rising  airplanes  to  space  vehicles.  Conditions  encountered  dur- 
ing entry  into  the  earth's  atmosphere  of  a  space  vehicle  are  simulated  in  a  low-density, 
hypervelocity  wind  tunnel.  Interaction  of  magnetic  fields  with  electrically  conducting  gases 
may  be  studied  in  the  magnetogasdynamic  laboratory.  Problems  met  in  the  development  of 
jet  propulsion  systems  required  for  high-speed  flight  may  be  examined  in  the  department's 
propulsion  laboratory.  Experimental  investigations  of  the  behavior  of  structures  subjected 
to  static  and  dynamic  loads  may  be  undertaken  by  students  in  the  structural  mechanics 
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laboratory.  The  various  types  of  experiments  offer  students  opportunities  to  study  and  use 
a  wide  variety  of  laboratory  instruments  based  on  fluid,  mechanical,  electronic,  and  optical 
principles. 

Agricultural  Engineering.  Agricultural  engineering  is  the  application  of  engineering 
principles  to  the  solution  of  problems  in  agriculture.  However,  such  a  brief  statement  can 
not  convey  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  profession.  With  the  trend  toward  more  complex 
machines  and  automation,  agricultural  engineers  find  challenging  opportunities,  ranging 
from  development  of  environmental  control  systems  for  livestock  production  to  the  design 
of  harvesting  machines  for  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  addition  they  have  almost  unlimited 
opportunities  in  both  type  and  place  of  work.  Rewarding  positions  can  be  found  near 
home  or  in  some  distant  land. 

Agricultural  engineering  is  an  applied  science.  Preparation  involves  study  of  the 
physical  sciences  and  basic  engineering  principles,  and  an  appreciation  for  agriculture.  A 
farm  background  can  be  helpful,  but  is  not  required.  Interest  and  ability  in  physics, 
mathematics,  and  related  sciences  are  important. 

Many  graduates  are  engaged  in  farm  tractor  and  machinery  design,  development, 
sales,  teaching,  research,  or  extension  work.  Young  men  now  in  school  will  help  in  such 
developments  as  fuel-cell  power,  air-conditioned  operator  stations,  automatic  or  remote 
control  of  field  operations,  and  new  machines  for  improved  tillage,  planting,  and  harvesting. 
Farm  machinery  and  heavy  equipment  manufacturers  hire  about  one-third  of  all  agricul- 
tural engineering  graduates,  and  they  will  need  more  engineers  in  the  future  as  new  de- 
signs become  more  complex. 

Students  interested  in  electric  power  and  processing  will  find  challenging  opportunities 
in  the  areas  of  electrical  controls,  materials  handling,  food  engineering,  agricultural  prod- 
ucts processing,  hay  and  grain  drying,  and  equipment  for  mechanized  farmstead  operations. 
An  agricultural  engineer  may  choose  work  related  to  the  selling,  designing,  testing,  or 
planning  of  agricultural  processing  systems  and  livestock  feeding  systems. 

Many  agricultural  engineers  are  concerned  with  farm  building  development  and  de- 
sign and  with  adapting  new  materials  to  farm  structures.  Some  work  with  problems  of 
providing  a  satisfactory  environment  for  the  livestock  or  crop  to  be  housed  inside  the 
building,  others,  with  basic  design  and  development  problems  related  to  the  structural 
framework.  Sl>ll  others  work  with  problems  of  planning  the  building  arrangement  to  pro- 
vide for  efficient  operation  of  the  enterprise  which  is  housed  in  the  building. 

Soil  and  water  area  problems  provide  excellent  opportunities  for  many  young  en- 
gineers. An  increasing  awareness  of  the  necessity  for  the  planned  use  of  our  water  and 
soil  resources  on  every  level  of  activity— county  through  international— has  set  new  standards 
for  the  engineers  who  must  cope  with  problems  of  water  shortage,  flood  control,  and  the 
optimization  of  agronomic  production  through  more  efficient  drainage,  irrigation,  and 
erosion  control  practices.  The  interdisciplinary  background  of  the  agricultural  engineer 
serves  him  well  in  dealing  with  these  problems,  each  of  which  often  involves  a  multiplicity 
of  public  interests.  For  men  capable  of  applying  new  concepts  in  hydraulics,  hydrology, 
and  soil-plant-water  relationships,  employment  opportunities  exist  with  federal  operations 
and  research  agencies,  private  consulting  firms,  equipment  maufacturers,  and  consulting 
agencies  for  foreign  development  programs. 

By  combining  College  of  Engineering  and  College  of  Agriculture  requirements  in  a 
five-year  program,  the  student  may  obtain  bachelor's  degrees  in  both  engineering  and 
agricultural  science  (see  page  182).  For  this  five-year  program  the  student  first  registers  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Ceramic  Engineering.  Ceramic  engineering  is  a  discipline  in  engineering  directly  in- 
volved with  the  solid  state  articles  of  commerce  and  science  called  the  ceramic  materials. 
These  materials  are  the  inorganic,  nonmetallic  forms  of  matter  that  comprise  the  ceramic 
industries.  Modern  developments  in  materials  engineering  and  research  have  resulted  in 
many  new  ceramic  materials  as  well  as  a  vastly  greater  use  of  ceramic  materials  and 
products.  The  traditional  ceramic  industries  such  as  the  glass  industry,  or  refractories, 
abrasives,  cements,  and  structural  products  industries  arc  joined  by  the  broadening  indus- 
tries of  electronic  and  magnetic  ceramics  and  nuclear  ceramics. 

Ceramic  engineering  is  a  materials  curriculum.  With  a  basic  sequence  of  courses  in 
chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics,  the  curriculum  leads  the  student  through  related 
engineering  and  science  courses  concerned  with  ceramics.  These  subjects  involve  crystal 
structure,  physical  chemistry,  kinetics,  and  thermodynamics,  as  well  as  the  technology  of 
ceramic  materials  and  products.  Identification  and  physical  description  of  ceramic  ma- 
terials, the  processing  of  ceramic  materials,  and  the  properties  of  ceramic  products  are 
topics  of  instruction.  In  this  balanced  program,  the  student  completes  approximately  one- 
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fourth  of  his  academic  experience  in  ceramic  engineering  courses.  The  remainder  of  the 
program  involves  the  basic  sciences,  humanities  and  social  science  electives,  engineering 
science  courses,  and  technical  and  free  electives. 

Instruction  in  ceramic  engineering  has  prepared  the  ceramic  engineering  graduate 
(since  1911)  for  responsible  positions  in  industry,  government,  and  education;  in  research 
on  new  materials;  in  manufacturing  supervision  and  administration;  in  product  and  process 
development;  or  in  technical  sales.  Graduates  have  been  involved  with  positions  along  the 
entire  spectrum  of  materials  engineering,  from  the  benefication  of  beginning  materials, 
through  the  product  development  and  research  involving  the  synthesis  of  new  materials 
and  products,  to  the  manufacturing  and  technical  marketing  of  the  products.  Since  so 
many  ceramic  materials  are  processed  or  placed  into  useful  service  at  very  high  tempera- 
tures (above  1000°C),  ceramic  engineers  are  concerned  with  engineering  properties  of 
ceramic  products  at  these  elevated  temperatures.  They  are  also  involved  with  industrial 
furnace  design  and  operations,  high-temperature  aerospace  materials  applications,  and 
high-temperature  nuclear  ceramic  fuel  synthesis  and  nuclear  power  plant  materials. 

The  Ceramics  Building  provides  laboratories  for  instruction  and  research,  offices,  and 
classrooms.  A  Ceramics  Library  consisting  of  technical  periodicals  and  books  on  ceramic 
materials  science  and  engineering  is  maintained.  The  laboratories  include  modern  equip- 
ment for  the  production,  containment,  and  control  of  high-temperature  conditions,  and 
unique  analytical  equipment  used  for  the  study  of  high-temperature  reactions  and  proper- 
ties. A  large  furnace  laboratory  houses  special  kilns  and  modern  high-temperature  furnaces 
and  controls.  In  the  Ceramics  Building  there  are  special  research  and  instruction  labora- 
tories including  a  materials  processing  laboratory,  electronic  ceramics  laboratory,  glass 
laboratory,  porcelain  enamels  laboratories,  and  the  pyrometry  laboratory. 

Senior  students  in  ceramic  engineering  who  qualify  academically  may  elect  to  conduct 
a  thesis  investigation. 

Students  who  plan  to  transfer  into  ceramic  engineering  after  completing  their  sopho- 
more year  can  enroll  in  the  two  sophomore  ceramic  engineering  courses  concurrently  with 
their  junior  year  courses. 

Chemical  Engineering.  The  courses  in  chemical  engineering,  which  are  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences,  prepare  students  to  evaluate  results  obtained  in  the  laboratory  and  to  translate 
them  into  large-scale  commercial  processes,  to  improve  existing  plants,  to  develop  new  com- 
mercial products,  to  design  new  equipment,  and  to  operate  and  supervise  plants  in  which 
chemical  processes  take  place.  The  curriculum  offers  a  thorough  training  in  the  funda- 
mental sciences  of  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics,  and  their  application  to  industry. 

The  chemical  engineering  laboratories  are  in  the  East  Chemistry  Building.  The  equip- 
ment in  these  laboratories  is  extensive  and,  in  addition,  other  equipment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering  is  available  for  the  use  of  students  in  the 
curriculum  in  chemical  engineering. 

Students  in  the  curricula  of  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  must  have  at  least  a  3.5 
general  average,  exclusive  of  the  basic  courses  in  military  training  and  the  required  work  in 
physical  education,  in  order  to  be  accepted  by  the  department  as  juniors  or  seniors.  A 
transfer  student  to  be  accepted  must  have  a  corresponding  record  in  the  institution  or  in- 
stitutions from  which  he  tranfers  and  must  maintain  a  similar  average  at  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

The  curriculum  in  chemical  engineering  offers  a  choice  of  two  options  to  be  chosen  at 
the  start  of  the  third  year.  The  engineering  option  is  for  chemical  engineers  who  intend 
to  enter  industry  at  the  completion  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  The  physical  science 
option  is  primarily  for  chemical  engineers  who  expect  to  engage  in  advanced  study  and 
research  beyond  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Election  of  the  physical  science  option  re- 
quires approval  of  the  adviser.  Students  who  enter  without  adequate  preparation  in  chem- 
istry, mathematics,  and  languages  find  it  difficult  to  complete  either  curriculum  in  chemical 
engineering  in  four  years. 

Civil  Engineering.  The  civil  engineering  curriculum  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
the  broad  educational  background  essential  to  modern  civil  engineering  practice,  including 
both  scientific  fundamentals  and  a  strong  sequence  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences 
for  a  better  understanding  of  the  society  of  which  the  civil  engineer  is  a  part.  It  provides 
a  systematic  and  integrated  foundation  in  physical  and  engineering  sciences,  and  mathe- 
matics, thereby  permitting  the  rational  development  of  engineering  methods  as  applied  to 
the  design  of  bridges,  buildings,  dams  and  hydraulic  structures,  missile  bases,  transporta- 
tion facilities  (including  highways,  railways,  and  airports),  water  supply  and  waste  disposal 
facilities,  and  other  engineering  projects.  The  curriculum  is  planned  to  give  a  basic  train- 
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ing  that  will  enable  the  graduate  to  begin  a  career  in  any  of  the  various  fields  of  practice 
in  civil  engineering.  It  possesses  sufficient  flexibility  to  permit  a  student,  during  his  last 
three  semesters,  to  pursue  a  program  designed  to  meet  his  individual  needs  and  interests. 
A  broad  program  including  introductory  courses  in  the  principal  areas  of  civil  engineering 
endeavor  may  be  selected  with  limited  specialization,  or,  depending  upon  his  aptitude  and 
interests,  a  student  may  choose  a  specialized  program  in  one  or  more  specific  areas. 

The  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  is  presently  engaged  in  a  multistage  building 
program.  The  first  phase  has  been  completed  and  occupied.  It  provides  laboratories  for  the 
structures,  soil  mechanics,  and  sanitary  engineering  groups,  as  well  as  shop,  office,  and 
administrative  facilities  for  the  department.  Work  will  start  soon  on  the  second  phase 
which  will  expand  space  devoted  to  structures,  provide  for  hydraulics  and  water  resources, 
and  include  computer  facilities  for  construction  and  engineering  systems.  Later  additions 
to  the  building  will  provide  for  other  educational  and  research  activities  in  the  department. 

With  the  availability  of  new  laboratories  and  equipment,  the  department  has  excellent 
facilities  to  study  the  fundamental  behavior  of  structures  and  structural  materials.  Struc- 
tural components  and  materials  used  in  buildings,  bridges,  highways,  and  other  structures 
can  be  tested  and  studied  under  static  or  dynamic  loads,  repeated  loads,  and  various 
environmental  conditions.  Engineering  properties  and  characteristics  of  concrete,  steel, 
bituminous  materials,  rock,  and  soils  are  studied  and  evaluated.  Rock  and  soils  are  con- 
sidered as  engineering  materials  for  construction  of  embankments  and  dams,  and  as  sup- 
port for  foimdations  of  structures. 

In  sanitary  engineering,  several  areas  of  study  may  be  pursued,  including  biological, 
chemical,  radiological,  and  physical  aspects  of  water  supply  and  treatment,  domestic  and 
industrial  waste  treatment,  stream  pollution,  and  air  pollution.  Advanced  equipment  is 
available  for  students  to  study  impurities  in  air,  water,  and  other  materials,  to  evaluate 
their  effect  on  the  environment,  to  derive  methods  of  control,  and  to  study  other  subjects 
within  the  sanitary  engineering  and  sciences  field. 

In  the  area  of  construction  engineering  and  management,  advanced  techniques  involv- 
ing electronic  computers  are  used  to  forecast  productivity,  plan  construction  operations, 
and  estimate  and  control  construction  costs.  Systems  analysis  is  taught  to  students  in  order 
that  they  can  better  recognize,  define,  analyze,  and  resolve  problems  common  to  construc- 
tion practice. 

Graduates  in  hydraulic  engineering  who  have  majored  in  the  hydrology,  hydrome- 
chanics, and  water  resources  areas  of  civil  engineering  are  prepared  to  assume  responsible 
positions  in  organizations  doing  research,  testing,  and  design  of  hydraulic  systems,  open 
channels,  spillways,  and  other  types  of  hydraulic  structures,  as  well  as  directing  engineering 
planning  and  development  of  various  kinds  of  water  resources  projects. 

Photogrammetric  and  geodetic  engineering  studies  have  advanced  rapidly  along  with 
scientific  achievement  in  other  related  fields.  Electronic  and  advanced  optical  equipment 
together  with  new  techniques  provide  modern  methods  for  engineers  to  determine  spatial 
measurements  accurately.  The  department's  laboratories  are  fully  equipped  for  both 
photogrammetric  and  geodetic  measurements. 

Those  interested  in  a  general  transportation  career  encompassing  land,  sea,  air,  and 
space  may  study  the  concepts  dealing  with  problems  common  to  all  the  modes  of  transpor- 
tation including  planning,  systems  design,  and  operations.  Other  transportation  areas  of 
study  include  materials  and  structural  design  of  roadways,  highway  traffic  engineering,  or 
railway  engineering. 

Students  who  contemplate  transferring  from  other  colleges  or  universities  to  the 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are  requested  to  choose 
their  social  sciences  and  humanities  electives  from  the  following  areas:  anthropology,  clas- 
sics, economics,  history,  humanities,  literature,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology, 
social  science,  and  sociology. 

Transfer  students  from  other  colleges  and  universities  are  sometimes  deficient,  in 
terms  of  the  University  of  Illinois  curriculum  in  civil  engineering,  in  such  areas  as  mathe 
matics,  physics,  and  mechanics.  Until  such  prerequisite  courses  are  completed,  it  may  be 
difficult  (depending  on  the  number  and  type  of  courses  transferred)  for  a  transfer  student 
to  obtain  in  his  first  semester  here  a  full  program  of  courses  that  are  applical)le  toward  a 
civil  engineering  degree.  Therefore,  students  who  plan  to  transfer  into  civil  engineering  are 
encouraged  to  contact  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  jirior  to  registra- 
tion for  advice  in  this  regard.  It  is  frec|uently  possible  to  overcome  the  prol)lem  noted  above 
l)y  enrolling  first  in  a  summer  session,  taking  those  prerequisite  courses  that  will  make 
possible  a  full  program  in  the  following  regular  semester. 

Electrical  Engineering.  The  electrical  engineering  curriculum  prepares  men  for  re- 
sponsible  engineering   positions   in   research,   development,   design,   operation,   sales,   and 
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administration  in  the  fields  of  electrical  power,  communication  engineering,  and  electronic 
engineering. 

Fundamental  to  the  curriculum  is  basic  work  in  mathematics  and  physics  which  is 
taken  by  the  student  during  his  first  two  and  one-half  years.  Work  in  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering  begins  in  the  second  semester  of  the  second  year  with  a  basic  course 
in  electric  circuits.  This  course  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  before  any  of  the  third- 
year  work  in  the  department  may  be  undertaken.  Transfer  students  who  do  not  have  the 
equivalent  of  this  prerequisite  course  should  consider  the  possibility  of  attendance  during 
a  summer  session  in  order  to  take  it.  They  will  then  be  able  to  start  the  fidl  jiuiior  program 
in  the  fall  semester. 

The  third  year  is  devoted  to  studies  in  a  common  core  of  subject  matter  that  is  basic 
to  modern  electrical  engineering  science  and  is  a  fundamental  background  to  the  needs 
of  the  future  electrical  engineer.  In  addition  to  the  common  core,  studies  in  the  social- 
humanistic  area  are  required. 

The  fourth  year  of  work  completes  the  studies  in  the  common  core  area  and  provides 
considerable  opportunity  for  broadening  those  areas  of  the  common  core  for  which  the 
student  engineer  lias  particular  interest  and  ability.  1  his  is  done  through  the  selection  of 
technical  elective  offerings  in  one  or  more  of  the  several  areas.  In  addition,  specialization 
is  provided  for  the  student  engineer  by  proper  selection  of  a  secjuence  of  technical  electives 
in  a  particular  area.  Specialization  in  the  area  of  computer  science  is  provided  by  the 
sequence  of  technical  electives  shown  on  page  281. 

The  Electrical  Engineering  Building  has  laboratories  which  are  well  equipped  for  the 
experimental  solution  of  problems  in  all  fields  of  electrical  engineering.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  graduate  Avork  in  these  laboratories.  Facilities  are  available  for  research  in  most 
areas  of  electrical  engineering  including  vacuum  and  gas  tubes,  antennas  and  fields,  ultra- 
sonics, power  generation,  power  transmission  and  distribution,  microwave  generation  and 
propagation,  network  analysis  and  synthesis,  digital  and  analog  computers,  transistors,  solid- 
state  devices,  physical  electronics,  and  control  systems. 

Engineering  Mechanics.  This  curriculum  is  offered  by  the  Department  of  Theoretical 
and  .\pplied  Mechanics.  Its  purpose  is  to  link  the  basic  and  engineering  sciences  to  provide 
an  optimum  background  for  students  who  seek  a  career  in  engineering  research  and 
development. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  basic  sciences  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry  as  well 
as  upon  the  engineering  sciences.  The  latter  include  the  mechanics  of  solids,  fluid  flow, 
electrical  theory,  thermodynamics,  and  materials  science.  These  studies  provide  a  firm 
foundation  in  analysis  which  the  student  may  augment  with  technical  electives  selected 
to  develop  special  competence  in  a  specialized  area  of  his  choice.  With  a  judicious  selection 
of  electives  the  student  in  mechanics  is  singularly  prepared  to  participate  in  the  several 
interdisciplinary  areas  of  technical  research  and  development,  among  which  are  energy 
conversion,  materials  science,  bio-mechanics,  and  space  and  systems  engineering. 

In  common  with  other  engineering  curricula,  the  engineering  mechanics  program 
affords  the  student  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  proficiency  in  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities  and  to  prepare  himself  to  accept  the  social  responsibilities  increasingly  sought 
by  and  proffered  to  the  graduate  engineer. 

A  graduate  in  engineering  mechanics  may  choose  from  a  wide  variety  of  industrial 
opportunities  or  may  undertake  graduate  studies  to  develop  a  proficiency  in  a  more 
specialized  sub-discipline  of  engineering. 

General  Engineering.  The  curriculum  in  general  engineering  provides  a  comprehensive 
program  in  the  basic  sciences,  engineering  sciences,  and  in  project  design,  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  specialized  training  in  such  areas  as  sales  engineering,  engineering 
administration,  technical  writing,  engineering  geology,  mining  engineering,  and  engineer- 
ing meteorology.  Students  interested  in  computers  may  use  certain  of  these  courses  as  their 
field  of  concentration  by  petition  to  the  faculty  of  the  department.  Other  combinations 
permit  the  student  to  pursue  any  reasonable  special  interest  which  results  in  an  organized 
and  integrated  program.  The  program  is  centered  around  a  strong  core  in  mathematics, 
theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  basic  electronics,  thermodynamics,  and  project  design. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  practice  of  professional  engineering.  The  general  engineering 
design  courses  are  uniquely  oriented  to  draw  upon  the  broad  engineering  science  back- 
ground of  the  general  engineering  student  and  bring  it  to  bear  upon  typical  project  de- 
signs normally  performed  by  the  practicing  engineer.  Therefore,  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  including  the  basic  considerations  in  structural  and  machine  design,  along  with 
the  consideration  of  economic  factors,  are  integrated  to  simidate  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
true  engineering  situation. 
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The  series  of  project  design  courses  referred  to  above  prepares  the  graduate  to  partici- 
pate in  a  wide  variety  of  engineering  responsibilities  upon  graduation.  The  amalgamation 
of  I^asic  design  jjrinciples  in  one  sequence  of  courses  is  an  approach  being  taken  widely  by 
the  more  forward-looking  schools  of  engineering  throughout  the  country.  There  is  a  great 
industrial  demand  for  engineers  with  this  type  of  training. 

For  the  student  who  ^vishes  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  a  highly  recommended  five-year 
program  leading  to  degrees  both  in  engineering  and  in  liberal  arts,  general  engineering  is 
an  efficient  approach.  For  this  kind  of  balanced  curriculum,  the  flexibility  of  choice  in 
electives  presents  an  ideal  solution  to  the  problems  of  comliining  the  humane  and  the 
technical  disciplines.  Increasing  career  opportunities  for  young  women  who  enjoy  mathe- 
matics and  science  have  attracted  a  considerable  feminine  enrollment  in  general  engineer- 
ing. Such  notably  attractive  career  opportunities  as  project  design,  statistical  analysis,  com- 
puter programming,  human  engineering  design,  biological  engineering,  atmospheric  science, 
and  publications  preparations  are  but  a  few  of  the  rewarding  programs  that  can  be 
planned  by  a  woman  in  the  general  engineering  curriculum. 

Engineering  administration  and  engineering  sales  are  particularly  attractive  fields 
for  engineers  interested  in  pursuing  careers  in  management  and  in  sales  engineering.  The 
courses  taken  in  these  areas  of  specialization  prepare  the  student  to  consider  graduate 
study  either  in  business  administration  or  in  marketing.  Graduate  work  in  other  non- 
engineering  areas  is  possible  by  selecting  the  appropriate  secondary  field.  The  strong 
basic  engineering  background  also  makes  it  possible  for  the  graduate  to  enter  graduate 
studies  in  the  specialized  fields  of  engineering. 

The  general  engineering  curriculum  allows  the  student  who  is  interested  in  mining 
to  take  thirty-six  hours  of  course  work  in  this  area.  These  thirty-six  hours  include  twenty 
hours  of  prescribed  courses,  thirteen  hours  of  related  elective  courses,  and  three  hours 
of  mining  engineering  project  design.  This  will  give  the  student  a  good  background  with 
which  to  begin  practice  or  to  enter  graduate  school  in  mining  engineering. 

The  general  engineering  graduate  who  continues  his  studies  for  a  law  degree  has 
excellent  training  for  a  position  with  the  legal  department  of  an  engineering  firm,  with 
the  engineering  department  of  a  law  firm,  or  with  a  public  utility.  He  can  also  serve  as 
a  patent  counsel  or  other  technically  oriented  attorney,  either  in  private  practice  or  in  a 
large  research  and  manufacturing  organization. 

Students  enrolled  at  other  colleges  and  universities  who  contemplate  transferring  to 
the  Department  of  General  Engineering  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  head  of  the  department.  The  work  being  taken  at  the  other  college 
can  then  be  coordinated  between  the  two  schools.  Personal  and  individual  assistance  in 
planning  a  program  of  study  is  emphasized  in  general  engineering  and  is  given  pro- 
spective, as  well  as  registered,  students  from  the  freshman  year  until  graduation. 

Industrial  Engineering.  Industrial  engineering  is  concerned  with  the  design,  im- 
provement, and  installation  of  integrated  systems  of  men,  materials,  and  equipment, 
drawing  upon  specialized  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  social 
sciences  together  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  engineering  analysis  and  design, 
to  specify,  predict,  and  evaluate  the  results  to  be  obtained  from  such  systems.  Industrial 
engineers  are  in  demand  by  a  wide  variety  of  industries  ranging  from  mctalworking, 
through   electrical,  chemical,  pharmaceutical,  and   food   processing. 

The  curriculum  in  industrial  engineering  is  offered  by  the  Department  of  Mechanical 
and  Industrial  Engineering. 

Because  of  his  rather  unicpic  position  in  the  nian-machine-proccss  complex,  the  in- 
dustrial engineer  often  moves  to  a  position  of  administrati\c  responsibility.  .Accordingly, 
llie  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  a  solid  foundation  in  scientific  principles  and  to 
prepare  the  student  to  recognize  the  problem,  formulate  it.  and  then  solve  it  with  the 
tools  available. 

Since  the  industrial  engineer  must  deal  continually  with  people,  he  must  acquire 
an   appreciation  of  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  behavioral  sciences,  and  economics. 

During  the  first  two  years  the  industrial  engineering  curriculum  provides  a  strong 
foundation  in  the  i)asic  sciences  (mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry)  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  engineering  principles  (graphics,  materials  processing  and  prcxluction  technology, 
mechanics,  and  design).  In  recognition  of  its  value  as  a  tool  in  the  solution  of  engineer- 
ing proi)lems,  all  students  not  only  take  instruction  in  l)oth  digital  and  analog  computers 
l)Ut  also  follow  up  with  their  intensive  utilization  in  regular  engineering  lecture  and 
laboratory  courses. 

The  third  year  is  concerned  primarily  with  basic  industrial  engineering  subjects 
and  the  engineering  sciences  such  as  design,  materials  behavior,  an  al)l)reviated  core  of 
tiiermo-science,  and  !)asic  electrical  engineering. 
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The  fourth  veai  provides  for  completion  of  the  liasic  program  with  emphasis  on 
engineering  systems  synthesis,  case  problems,  and  experimentation.  A  wide  choice  of 
technical  and  free  electives  inside  and  outside  of  the  department  allows  either  for  di- 
versification or  specialization. 

The  integrated  sequence  of  industrial  engineering  courses  during  the  third  and  fourth 
vears  is  concerned  with  work  methods  and  measurements,  linear  programming,  opera- 
tions research,  industrial  systems  design  and  analysis,  manufacturing  process  planning 
and  design,  safetv  considerations  and  himian  factors  in  industrial  systems,  and  mathe- 
matical analysis  of  industrial  systems  or  processes.  The  electives  within  the  department 
stress  application  of  fiuidamcntals  to  the  field  of  particular  interest  in  greater  breadth 
and  depth  as  cited  above.  The  development  of  engineering  judgment  is  another  important 
objective  served  by  the  elective  courses  which  are  thosen  in  consultation  witii  the  stu- 
dent's adviser. 

While  the  departmental  laboratories  as  listed  under  Mechanical  Engineering  also  serve 
the  industrial  engineering  curriculum,  additional  laboratories  for  work  measinement 
and  analysis,  production  engineering,  and  special  research  facilities  are  provided.  These 
laboratories  benefit  from  their  close  association  with  the  Production  Engineering  Edu- 
cational and  Research  Center  (PEERC).  Special  services  are  provided  by  the  departmental 
computer  laboratory,  the  electronics  construction  shop,  and  the  equipment  construction 
shop. 

The  undergraduate  program  in  industrial  engineering  not  only  enables  its  graduates 
to  enter  immediately  into  challenging  professional  careers  but  also  prepares  them  for 
continuation  of  their  formal  education  in  pursuit  of  graduate  degrees  in  engineering  as 
well  as  in  programs  preparing  for  administrative  careers. 

Mechanical  Engineering.  Mechanical  engineering  is  concerned  ^vith  the  theory  of 
conversion  and  transmission  of  energy  and  the  practical  utilization  of  power  processes; 
the  kinematic,  dynamic,  and  strength  and  wear  considerations  as  well  as  the  technological 
and  economic  aspects  in  the  development,  design,  and  utilization  of  machines  and  pro- 
cesses; the  analysis,  synthesis,  and  control  of  entire  engineering  systems;  and  the  or- 
ganizational and  management  problems  confronting  the  mechanical  engineer. 

Because  mechanical  engineers  are  found  in  positions  of  technical  and  administrative 
responsibility  in  every  branch  of  industry,  with  activities  ranging  from  basic  research, 
over  research  and  development,  conceptual  and  machine  design  into  production  and  the 
economic  evaluation  of  engineering  tasks,  their  education  must  be  aimed  at  giving  them 
a  solid  foundation  in  scientific  principles  and  preparing  them  to  develop  rational  evalua- 
tions and  solutions  of  engineering  problems.  To  take  his  place  as  a  broadly  educated, 
professional  man  in  society,  the  mechanical  engineer  must  also  acquire  an  appreciation 
for  humanities,  social  sciences,  and  economics. 

The  mechanical  engineering  curriculum  during  the  first  two  years  provides  a  strong 
foundation  in  the  basic  sciences  (mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry)  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  engineering  principles  (graphics,  materials  processing  and  production  technology, 
mechanics,  and  design).  Because  of  its  importance  as  a  tool  for  solving  engineering  prob- 
lems, all  students  not  only  take  instruction  in  both  digital  and  analog  computers  but 
also  follow  up  with  their  intensive  utilization  in  regular  engineering  lecture  and  lab- 
oratory courses. 

The  third  year  is  devoted  to  fundamental  subjects  in  mechanical  engineering  (thermo- 
sciences,  design,  and  laboratory  experimentation)  and  in  supporting  areas  (basic  sequences 
in  electrical  engineering,  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  and  metallurgy). 

The  fourth  year  provides  for  the  completion  of  the  basic  program  with  emphasis 
on  engineering  systems  synthesis  and  strong  involvement  in  experimentation  culminat- 
ing in  a  senior  project  laboratory.  .\  wide  choice  of  technical  and  free  electives  inside 
and  outside  of  the  department  allows  both  diversification,  and  if  desired,  specialization. 
Meaningful  sequences  or  combinations  of  individual  courses  can  be  selected  by  the 
student  in  consultation  with  his  adviser. 

The  curriculum  in  mechanical  engineering  not  only  enables  the  B.S.  graduates  to 
enter  immediately  into  a  wide  variety  of  engineering  careers,  but  also  gives  them  excel- 
lent preparation  for  continuing  their  formal  education  on  the  graduate  level  in  pursuit 
of  advanced  degrees  in  engineering  as  well  as  in  programs  preparing  for  administrative 
careers. 

The  laboratories  of  the  department  are  provided  with  modern  facilities  and  instru- 
mentation. .\s  the  result  of  the  vertical  organization  of  laboratories,  instruction  and 
research   are  effectively   coordinated   between   the   undergraduate  and  graduate  programs. 

Individual  laboratories  are  available  to  serve  areas  of  fundamental  sciences  such  as 
thermodynamics,  heat  transfer  and  gas  dynamics  (the  latter  having  extensive  wind  tunnel 
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and  shock  tube  facilities  operated  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Aeronautical  and 
Astronautical  Engineering),  coml)ustion,  fuels  and  lubricants,  instrumentation,  and  con- 
trols. Other  laboratories  serve  areas  of  specialized  engineering  applications,  such  as 
automotive  engineering,  power  engineering,  environmental  engineering,  bio-engineering, 
nrachine  and  systems  design,  and  materials  processing  and  utilization.  .Several  of  these 
laboratories  contain  imiquc  facilities  and  equipment  which  make  them  outstanding  in 
their  respective  fields. 

Special  services  are  provided  by  the  departmental  computer  laI)oratory,  tiie  electronics 
construction  shop,  and  the  ecjuipment  construction  shop. 

Metallurgical  Engineering.  The  field  of  metallurgy  is  concerned  with  the  design  and 
production  of  metals  and  alloys  whose  characteristics  are  best  suited  for  a  given  ap- 
plication. We  live  in  a  materials-limited  technology:  progress  in  most  fields  does  not 
depend  on  new  knowledge,  but  on  the  materials  ^vhich  allow  us  to  take  advantage  of 
existing  knowledge.   It  is   the   principal  goal  of  metallurgists   to  provide   these   materials. 

The  curriculum  emphasizes  that  aspect  of  metallurgy  which  deals  with  the  relation 
Iietween  the  structure  of  metals  and  their  physical  and  mechanical  properties.  This 
aspect  of  the  field  is  called  physical  metallurgy,  and  includes  metallography  (the  study 
of  structure  by  optical  and  diffraction  techniques),  testing  and  evaluation  of  properties, 
and  the  study  of  the  effects  of  mechanical  and  thermal  treatments  on  metals. 

Metallurgy  relies  heavily  on  its  roots  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  thermodynamics  as 
well  as  mathematics  and  the  engineering  sciences.  The  curriculum  includes  courses  in 
these  subjects  as  well  as  many  elective  choices  including  the  social  sciences  and  hiniianities. 

Mining  Engineering.  For  undergraduate  curriculum,  see  General  Engineering.  Courses 
are  offered  for  advanced  undergraduates  in  geophysics,  rock  mechanics,  and  mineral 
dressing,  to  students  interested  in  engineering  aspects  of  earth  sciences  and  exploration 
for,  and  exploitation  of,  mineral  deposits. 

Nuclear  Engineering.  The  University  offers  a  program  leading  to  the  M.S.  and  the 
Ph.D.  degrees  in  nuclear  engineering.  The  curricidum  is  open  to  those  who  have  an 
undergraduate  degree  in  one  of  the  established  engineering  disciplines,  physics,  mathe- 
matics, or  chemistry.  It  is  important  that  the  imdergraduate  prepare  himself  by  taking 
courses  in  atomic  physics,  nuclear  physics,  differential  equations,  and  advanced  calculus. 
He  may  also  fill  in  his  electives  with  those  nuclear  engineering  courses  available  to  him, 
such  as  Nuclear  Engineering  347,  Introduction  to  Nuclear  Engineering,  Mechanical 
Engineering  302,  Nuclear  Power  Engineering,  or  Nuclear  Engineering  397-398,  Radio- 
chemistry,   or   Nuclear   Engineering   349,   Fimdamentals   of   Radiation    Protection. 

A  3  megawatt  TRIGA  Mark  II  training  and  research  reactor  is  located  on  campus. 
The  reactor  provides  experimental  facilities  of  unusual  flexibility  for  teaching  and 
research  in  nuclear  engineering.  In  addition  to  steady  state  operation,  the  reactor  may 
be  pulsed  to  5,000  megawatts,  thus  opening  many  new  research  possibilities.  To  com- 
plement the  reactor,  two  sidicritical  natinal-uranium-graphite  asseml)lies  and  a  light- 
water-uranium  assembly  are  available  for  student  use. 

In  other  areas  of  nuclear  engineering,  available  facilities  include  a  boiling-water 
heat  transfer  loop,  a  nuclear  metallurgy  laboratory,  a  radioactive  waste  disposal  labora- 
tory, a  direct  energy  conversion  laboratory,  radiation  shielding  facilities,  and  a  radio- 
chemistry  and  nuclear  instrumentation  laboratory.  Unusually  complete  analog  and 
digital  computing  facilities  are  also  available  for  nuclear  engineering  uses. 

As  a  member  of  the  Associated  Midwest  Universities,  the  University  of  Illinois  is  a 
jjarticipant  in  the  nuclear  technology  program  of  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory  at 
Argonne,  Illinois.  This  relationship  allows  Ihiiversity  of  Illinois  students  to  use  the 
unicjue  facilities  of  y\rgonnc  National  Laboratory  under  University  of  Illinois  faculty 
supervision. 

Petroleum  Engineering  and  Petrophysics.  Courses  aie  offered  in  petroleum  engineer- 
ing (reservoir  mechanics)  and  petrophysics  to  advanced  students  interested  in  the  engi- 
neering aspects  of  the  rock  and  rock-fluid  systems  of  tlie  earth's  crust.  These  courses 
jjrovide  a  foundation  for  advanced  work  in  certain  aieas  of  applied  geoi^hysics,  hydro- 
dvnaniics  of  porous  media,  and  vil)ration  and  ilisintcgration  in  rock  systems.  Prerequisites 
include  differential  ecpiations,  fluid  nicdianics,  tliermodynamics,  and  introductory  geology. 

Physics.  The  Department  of  Physics  offers  a  curriculum  in  engineering  physics  de- 
signed to  give  students  tiie  liroad  and  thorough  training  in  fundamental  physics  and 
mathematics  wiiich  is  demanded  by  the  increasing  complexity  of  modern  engineering 
science.  liie  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  mucli  like  tiiat  in  otiier  engineering  curricula. 
In  the  last  two  years,  advanced  courses  in  physics  and  mathematics  are  emphasized,  but 
liiere  is  a  liberal  allowance  of  electives  which  the  student  may  use  to  study  a  particular 
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field  of  engineering  or  other  areas  in  which  he  is  especially  interested.  The  curriculum 
provides  good  preparation  for  the  graduate  study  of  physics. 

A  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  may  major  in  physics  in  the 
curriculum  in  physics  or  in  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum.  See  pages  325  and  336. 

The  Department  of  Physics  lias  extensive  facilities  for  instruction  and  investigation 
in  physics.  Fields  of  research  in  which  graduate  students  and  faculty  work  include  nuclear 
and  elementary  particle  physics;  solid  state  physics  including  the  study  of  metals,  ionic 
crystals  and  semiconductors,  magnetic  resonance  phenomena;  low-temperatine  physics; 
surface,  thin  film  and  plasma  physics;  and  a  wide  range  of  theoretical  research  in  the 
above  fields.  .\n  excellent  library  of  books  and  periodicals  is  maintained  in  the  Physics 
Building. 

Sanitary  Engineering.  Students  interested  in  sanitary  engineering  follow  the  cur- 
riculimi  in  civil  engineering,  selecting  in  the  fourth  year  suitable  technical  elective 
courses.  This  program  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Degrees  in  sanitary  engineering  are  offered  at  the  graduate  level  only. 

Teaching  of  Engineering  Technology.  The  four-year  imdergraduate  curriculum 
leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  the  Teaching  of  Engineering  Technology 
provides  the  course  ^vork  needed  for  subject  matter  competence;  supplies  the  necessary 
i)ackground  in  pedagogical  theory  and  techniques,  including  practice  teaching;  and  makes 
possible  on-the-job  experience  through  three  summers  of  relevant  vs'ork  and  study  under 
supervision  in  industry.  Upon  completion  of  this  program  the  graduate  qualifies  for  a 
teaching  certificate  issued  by  the  Illinois  Teacher  Certification  Board. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 

The  Post-Baccalaureate  Certificate  in  the  Teaching  of  Engineering  1  echnology  requires 
thirty-two  semester  hours  of  subject  matter  courses  appropriate  for  teachers  active  in  the 
field  and  with  degrees  in  other  disciplines.  Candidates  who  have  the  necessary  pre- 
requisites can  complete  this  curriculum  in  four  eight-week  summer  sessions.  (The  pro- 
gram will  also  be  scheduled  for  an  academic  year  if  demand  is  sufficient  and  financial 
support  becomes  available.) 

Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics.  Besides  offering  an  undergraduate  curriculum 
in  engineering  mechanics,  the  Department  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  serves 
the  college  by  offering  to  all  engineering  students  courses  in  statics  and  dynamics,  in 
mechanics  of  deformable  bodies,  in  materials  science,  and  in  fluid  mechanics. 

The  facilities  of  the  department  are,  for  the  most  part,  housed  in  Arthur  Newell 
Talbot  Laboratory  and  are  well  equipped  for  imdergraduate  and  graduate  instruction 
and  also  for  conducting  many  different  types  of  research  activity.  The  facilities  are 
utilized  for  two  primary  purposes:  (a)  to  gain  new  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  be- 
havior of  materials,  members,  and  of  physical  systems,  and  (b)  to  correlate  or  verify  the 
theoretical  analysis  of  an  idealized  system  by  critical  observations  of  the  characteristic 
response  of  an  experimental  model  or  prototype.  In  general,  the  research  studies  under- 
taken are  of  a  fundamental  nature  that  supplement  the  educational  efforts  of  the  de- 
partment. Some  of  the  research  is  primarily  theoretical  and  involves  highly  complex 
mathematical  analyses  of  stresses,  vibrations,  fluid  flow,  or  basic  material  behavior;  other 
research  involves  both  analysis  and  experiment  and  may  include  the  development  of  new 
equipment  or  instrumentation  and  the  interpretation  and  correlation  of  experimental 
data  with  theory. 

New  and  challenging  problems  in  deformation  and  fracture  of  metals  and  non- 
metallic  structural  materials  are  investigated  in  the  department's  fracture  laboratory. 
Concepts  of  the  structure  of  the  materials  and  hypotheses  of  the  mechanisms  of  defor- 
mation and  fracture  are  employed  to  formulate  theories  of  behavior  of  the  materials 
subjected  to  various  complex  environments.  Load  histories  may  include  rapid  or  slowly 
increasing  loads  as  well  as  a  variety  of  repeated  loads.  High  and  low  temperatures  as 
well  as  vacuum  and  corrosive  atmospheres  indicate  the  scope  of  experimental  conditions 
that  are  important  in  influencing  the  mechanical  Ijehavior  of  engineering  materials. 
Yielding,  creep  and  relaxation,  ductile  or  brittle  fracture,  fatigue  fracture,  and  stress 
ruptiue  are  types  of  failure  that  these  research  activities  can  help  to  avoid  in  machine 
and  structural  memiiers  imder  severe  service  conditions.  Sti:dies  of  plain  and  reinforced 
concrete  are  aimed  towards  developing  fimdamental  knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  con- 
crete under  various  types  of  loads  ancl  environments.  Observations  and  analyses  may  be 
conducted  on  the  phenomenological,  macroscopic,  or  microscopic  levels,  depending  on 
the  particular  problem.  Some  examples  of  the  current  activity  are  studies  on  beams, 
slabs,  and  columns  in  reinforced  concrete  and  the  phenomena  of  creep,  relaxation,  dura- 
bility, and  fatigue  of  plain  concrete. 
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The  department's  activity  in  the  area  of  solid  mechanics  involves  teaching  and  re- 
search on  such  subjects  as  the  stresses,  deformations,  and  stability  of  machine  and  structural 
members  subjectecl  to  a  variety  of  loading  and  environmental  conditions.  Analytical 
investigations  based  on  such  mathematical  theories  as  elasticity,  elastic  stability,  in- 
elasticity or  plasticity  are  used  to  predict  the  behavior  of  such  members  under  load. 
Studies  of  the  stresses  in  members  of  complicated  shapes  that  are  subjected  to  complex 
loading  patterns  may  be  effectively  achieved  by  photoelastic  stress  analysis.  The  photo- 
elasticity  laboratory  of  the  department  is  equipped  for  the  analysis  of  stresses  in  bodies 
of  irregular  or  complicated  form  for  which  mathematical  or  theoretical  methods  are 
inadequate.  Continuous  emission  gaseous  lasers  and  pulsed  ruby  lasers  are  being  used 
as  light  sources  for  high  speed  dynamic  and  for  three  dimensional  photoelastic  studies. 
Instrumentation  is  available  for  other  techniques  of  experimental  stress  analysis  in- 
volving optical  and  electrical  as  well  as  mechanical   methods. 

The  dynamic  and  vibrational  behavior  of  individual  members  or  mechanical  systems 
is  also  the  subject  of  department  research.  The  vibration  laboratory  employs  various  models 
and  instruments  for  illustrating  typical  vibration  phenomena  and  for  determining  wave 
form  and  frequency  of  vibrations  in  machine  parts  and  structural  members. 

Fluid  mechanics  instruction  and  research  is  concerned  with  the  contribution  of  new 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  behavior  of  flowing  fluids.  Theoretical  analysis  and  ex- 
perimental observation  of  flow  phenomena  are  integrated  to  provide  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  flow  of  air,  oil,  water,  and  other  fluids.  Studies  of  cavitation,  open 
channel  flow,  pipe  and  boundary  layer  flows,  and  flow  about  bodies  immersed  in  air  or 
water  aid  in  the  fundamental  understanding  necessary  for  application  to  technological 
situations.  Current  research  studies  are  concerned  with  such  diverse  applications  as  the 
behavior  of  turbulent  boimdary  layers  in  turbomachines  and  the  distribution  of  blood 
flow  in  the  brain  via  model  analysis. 

GENERAL   EDUCATION   SEQUENCES 

All  College  of  Engineering  students  are  required  to  complete  sequences  of  courses 
in  the  areas  of  natural  sciences,  humanities,  and  social  sciences.  This  combination  of 
areas  of  knowledge  is  called  general  education. 

Engineering  students  satisfy  the  natural  sciences  requirement  by  completing  the 
departmental  curricula. 

The  humanities  and  social  sciences  areas  of  general  education  are  covered  by  re- 
quiring all  engineering  students  to  complete  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  in  these 
areas  (in  addition  to  six  semester  hours  of  rhetoric  and  composition).  Freshmen  who 
entered  in  the  fall  of  1963  and  transfer  students  who  began  their  collegiate  studies 
elsewhere  in  the  fall  of  1963,  or  thereafter,  are  expected  to  fulfill  these  requirements. 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  selection  of  the  eighteen  semester  hours  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences: 

1.  Students  must  complete  at  least  one  elective  sequence  consisting  of  a  minimum 
of  six  semester   hours   chosen   from   the   list   of  elective  sequences  in   humanities   below. 

2.  If  in  satisfying  regulation  1,  a  student  selects  one  of  the  intermediate  foreign 
language  sequences  in  the  list  of  elective  sequences  in  humanities,  he  must  present  at 
least  three  additional  hours  in  the  humanities.  This  regulation  increases  the  humanities 
sequences  requirement  to  a  minimum  of  eleven  semester  hours,  but  is  not  intended  to 
increa.se  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  requirement  beyond  the  minimum  total  of 
eighteen  semester  hours.  This  requirement  can  be  met  by  completing  any  course  from 
the  list  of  elective  sequences  in  humanities  (other  than  another  intermediate  foreign 
language  course),  or  by  completing  one  of  the  following  advanced  foreign  language 
courses:  French  201,  German  210,  Latin  105,  Russian  201,  or  Spanish  221. 

3.  Students  must  complete  at  least  one  elective  sequence  consisting  of  a  minimum 
of  six  semester  hours  chosen  from  the  list  of  elective  sequences  in  social  sciences  below. 

4.  A  student  may  not  use  more  than  one  sequence  from  any  one  department  to 
satisfy  the  elective  sequence  requirements  of  regulations  1  and  3. 

5.  Students  may  choose  all  eighteen  required  semester  hours  from  the  courses 
listed  in  the  elective  secjuencc  lists  in  the  humanities  and  in  the  social  sciences,  but  if 
they  do  not,  the  rcmaincler  of  the  rccjuired  semester  hours  must  be  elected  from  the  sup- 
plementary list  of  courses  in  humanities  and  social  sciences  on  page  269.  With  the  con- 
sent of  the  adviser,  a  student  is  permitted  to  add  to  this  supplementary  list  of  courses 
any   200-   or   300-numbered   course    (for   which   the   student   has   the   prerequisites)   from 
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the  following  areas:  American  literature,  English  literature,  foreign  language,  history, 
philosophy,  political  science,  sociology,  history  of  art,  history  of  music,  and  history  of 
architecture. 


ELECTIVE   SEQUENCES 


HUMANITIES  AND   INTERMEDIATE  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Art  111,  112;  6  hours 

Classics  111,  112,  150;  6  hours 

Classics  301,  302;  6  hours 

Classics  361,362;  6  hours 

Division  of  General  Studies  121,  122; 

8  hours 
Division  of  General  Studies  161,  162; 

8  hours 
English  101,  102;  6  hours 
English  101,  103;  6  hours 
English  102,  103;  6  hours 
English  105,  106;  8  hours 
English  113,  114;  6  hours 
English  121,  122;  6  hours 
English  121,  123;  6  hours 
English  122,  123;  6  hours 
French  103,  104;  8  hours 
German  103,  104;  8  hours 
History  111,  112;  8  hours 


History  131,  132;  8  hours 
History  151,  152;  8  hours 
History  211,  212;  6  hours 
History  260,  261;  6  hours 
History  260,  262;  6  hours 
Humanities  151,  152;  8  hours 
Humanities  201,  202;  6  hours 
Humanities  211,  212;  8  hours 
Humanities  215,  216;  8  hours 
Latin  103,  104;  8  hours 
Music  130,  131;  6  hours 
Music  213,  214;  6  hours 
Philosophy  101,  102;  6  hours 
Philosophy  303,  306;  8  hours 
Russian  103,  104;  8  hours 
Russian  309,  310;  6  hours 
Scandinavian  103,  104;  8  hours 
Scandinavian  361,  362;  6  hours 
Spanish  103,  104;  8  hours 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Anthropology  102,  103;  8  hours 
Anthropology  102,  240;  7  hours 
Anthropology  102,  252;  7  hours 
Anthropology  103,  260;  7  hours 
Division  of  General  Studies  151,  152; 

8  hours 
Division  of  General  Studies  171,'  172; 

8  hours 
Economics  108,  238;  6  hours 
Economics  108,  255;  6  hours 
Economics  108,  306;  6  hours 
Economics  108,  350;  6  hours 
Economics  108,  Mining  Engineering  302; 

6  hours 


Geography  104,  105;  8  hours 
Geography  104,  210;  7  hours 
Geography  105,  210;  7  hours 
Philosophy  103,  104;  8  hours 
Philosophy  104,  105;  6  hours 
Political  Science  150,  151;  6  hours 
Political  Science  191,  184;  8  hours 
Political  Science  191,  192;  8  hours 
Psychology  100=  or  103^  201;  8  hours 
Psychology  100'  or  103^  250;  7  hours 
Social  Science  101,  102;  6  hours 
Sociology  100,  212;  6  hours 
Sociology  100,  218;  6  hours 
Sociology  100,  225;  6  hours 


SUPPLEMENTARY  COURSES   IN  HUMANITIES  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


With  the  consent  of  the  adviser,  a  student 
plementary  courses  (see  paragraph  5,  page  268). 


permitted  to  add  to  this  list  of  sup- 


Art  115,  3  hours 

Art  116,  2  hours 

Art  211,  2  hours 

Economics  214,  3  hours 

Economics  228,  3  hours 

Economics  300,  3  hours 

English  287.  3  hours 

French  201,  3  hours 

General  Engineering  220,  3  hours 

General  Engineering  304,  3  hours 

Geography  214,  3  hours 

Geography  386,  3  hours 

German  201,  3  hours 

German  210,  3  hours 


History  181,  3  hours 
History  182,  3  hours 
History  304,  3  hours 
History  305,  3  hours 
History  323,  3  hours 
History  324,  3  hours 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  301, 

2  hours 
Humanities  363,  3  hours 
Humanities  364,  3  hours 
Landscape  Architecture  214,  3  hours 
Latin  105,  4  hours 
Linguistics  338,  3  hours 
Linguistics  370,  3  hours 
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Music  113,  2  hours 
Music  115,  2  hours 
Philosophy  110,  3  hours 
Philosophy  361,  3  hours 
Philosophy  362,  3  hours 
Philosophy  363,  3  hours 
Political  Science  110^,  2  liours 
Political  Science  241,  3  hours 
Political  Science  312*,  3  hours 
Political  Science  317,  3  hours 
Psychology  256,  3  hours 


Russian  201,  3  hours 
Social  Science  202,  4  hours 
Social  Science  292,  2  hours 
Sociology  275,  3  hours 
Sociology  276,  3  hours 
Spanish  221,  3  hours 
Speech  and  Theatre  177,  4  hours 
Speech  and  Theatre  178.  4  hours 
Speech  and  Theatre  361,  3  hours 
Speech  and  Theatre  362,  3  hours 


NOTES 

Not  open  to  students  electing  Psychology  100  or  103. 
"Not  open  to  students  electing  Psychology  103  or  Division  of  General  Studies  171. 

Not  open  to  students  electing  Psychology  100  or  Division  of  Genera!  Studies  171. 
*  Credit  is  not  given  for  both  Political  Science  1 10  and  312. 

TECHNICAL   AND    NONTECHNICAL   ELECTIVES 

Each  engineering  curriculum  offers  some  elective  opportunities  which  may  be 
specified  as  technical  or  nontechnical.  All  technical  elective  courses  must  be  chosen  from 
departmental  approved  lists. 

TECHNICAL  ELECTIVES 

See  departmental  notes  concerning  possible   restrictions  on   technical   electives. 
Agricultural  Engineering  236,  276,  277,  286,  287,  336,  346,  356,  357,  376,  387,  396 
Astronomy  301,  306,  307,  314,  321,  357 

Chemical    Engineering,    Chemistry,    Computer    Science,    and    Mathematics— all    courses 
Engineering— all   200-    and    300-series    courses   not    required    in    the   student's   curriculum 

except  Civil  Engineering  230,  290;  General  Engineering  220,  230,  282,  288,  292,  304; 

Industrial  Engineering  230,  239;  Mining  Engineering  302 
Geology— all  courses  except  Geology  102 

NONTECHNICAL  ELECTIVES 

The  student  may  select  any  course  offered  by  the  University  that  meets  the  ap- 
proval of  the  student's  adviser  as  being  nontechnical  and  as  being  appropriate  for  the 
student's  program  of  study. 

FREE   ELECTIVES 

These  electives  are  completely  free  electives  to  be  selected  at  the  prerogative  of 
the  student  except  as  noted  below. 

Credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  a  foreign  language  taken  to  make  up  a  shortage  in 
entrance  requirements,  courses  of  a  remedial  nature  such  as  mathematics  below  analytic 
geometry  and  Rhetoric  200,  or  basic  military  training. 

Total  transfer  credit  in  recjuired  basic  courses  in  mathematics  (through  integral 
calculus),  physics,  rhetoric,  freshman  chemistry,  and  engineering  graphics  may  be  used 
for  free  electives  only  if  the  credit  covers  topics  beyond  those  in  equivalent  courses  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Further  restrictions  on  the  acceptance  of  transfer  credit  for  free 
electives  may  be  imposed   by  the  departments  with   tiie  approval  of  the  Associate  Dean. 


COMBINED    ENGINEERING-LIBERAL   ARTS   AND   SCIENCES   PROGRAM 

A  five-year  program  of  study  permits  a  student  to  earn  a  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree in  some  field  of  engineering  from  the  College  of  Engineering  and  a  Baclielor  of 
Arts  or  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  the  College  of  Liberal  ,\rts  and  Sciences. 

This  program  adords  students  tlic  opportunity  to  prepare  for  careers  of  an  inter- 
disciplinary nature.  By  selecting  an  appropriate  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  major  in  a 
scientific  or  technical  field  in  combination  with  the  desired  engineering  cmriculum,  it 
is  possil)le  for  students  to  qualify  for  new  and   luiique  careers  in   industry,   l)usiness,  or 
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government.  Other  students  who  desire  a  broader  backgroimd  than  it  is  possible  to 
provide  in  the  four-year  engineering  curricula  can  develop  a  program  to  obtain  a  well- 
rounded  cultural  education   in  addition   to  a   thorough  technical  training. 

Each  student  in  this  program  has  advisers  in  both  colleges,  who  assist  him  in  plan- 
ning a  program  of  study  to  meet  the  individual  needs  and  the  requirements  for  both 
degrees.  Most  combinations  of  engineering  curricula  and  liberal  arts  majors  may  be 
completed  in  ten  semesters,  provided  the  student  docs  not  have  any  deficiencies  in  the 
entrance  requirements  of  either  college. 

The  student  can  complete  most  successfully  the  following  cinricida  in  engineering: 
aeronautical  and  astronautical,  agricultural,  ceramic,  civil,  electrical,  engineering  me- 
chanics, general,  industrial,  mechanical,  and  metallurgical  engineering,  combined  with 
one  of  the  following  majors  in  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  in  liberal  arts  and 
sciences:  anthropology,  English,  French,  history,  German,  Latin,  mathematics,  philosophy, 
political  science,   psychology,   Russian,   sociology,   Spanish,   and   speech. 

This  combined  program  operates  imder  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Students  entering  the  program  must  meet  admission  requirements  for  both  col- 
leges. See  pages  47  and  51. 

2.  A  student  who  starts  in  the  program  and  decides  to  transfer  out  of  it  is  subject 
to  the  existing  graduation  requirements  of  the  college  of  his  choice. 

3.  The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  are  awarded  simultaneously.  No  stu- 
dent in  the  combined  program  is  permitted  to  complete  one  curricidum  before  the  other 
and  receive  a  degree  from  either  college  Ijefore  the  completion  of  the  entire  program. 

4.  Any  student  entering  this  program  from  high  school  with  his  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  foreign  language  requirement  partially  or  completely  fulfilled  is  required  to 
substitute  for  these  hours  an  equivalent  number  of  hours  in  the  hiunanities  or  social 
sciences. 

5.  Students  electing  advanced  R.O.T.C.  or  N.R.O.T.C.  are  required  to  meet  these 
commitments   in   addition    to   the  combined   program   as  outlined. 

6.  Students  having  seventy-five  or  more  hours  of  transfer  credit  are  not  advised 
to  enter  this  program. 

7.  Students  transferring  from  the  Chicago  Circle  campus  must  plan  to  complete  at 
least  one  year  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Urbana,  and  one  year  in 
the    College   of   Engineering   at    Urbana    in    order    to   satisfy   residence   requirements. 

8.  Students  are  expected  to  maintain  at  least  a  3.5  scholastic  average  to  be  accepted 
or  continued  in  the  program. 

A  typical  combined  program  follows. 


Common    Freshman    Program    for  Engineers    which    is    taken    in    the    College    of    Engineering    {see 
page  273). 

Students  are  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  second  and 
third  years. 


SECOND   YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Biological    Science     

Humanities    or    Social    Sciences 

Integral     Calculus      

Language      

Physical     Education     


18  HOURS  SECOND  SEMESTER                                               16  HOUl 

4             Biological    Science     4 

4  Language     4 

5  Liberal    Arts    and    Sciences    Major    ....  3 
4  Physics    (Heat,    Electricity,    and    Magne- 

1                  tism)    4 

Physical    Education    1 


THIRD  YEAR  1( 

Humanities    or    Social    Sciences     

Language      

Liberal    Arts    and    Sciences    Major    .... 

Physics     (Wave     Motion,     Sound,     Light, 

and   Modern    Physics)    


OURS  17  TO  19  HOURS 

4  Engineering   Subjects    6  to  8 

4  Humanities   or  Social   Sciences    4 

6  Language      4 

Liberal    Arts    and    Sciences    Major    ....  3 


Students  are  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Engineering  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  years. 
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FOURTH  YEAR  19  HOURS  18  HOURS 

Engineering     Subjects     15  Engineering     Subjects     18 

Humanities    or    Social    Sciences     4 

FIFTH  YEAR                                                1 5  TO   17  HOURS                                                                                           18  HOURS 
Engineering    Subjects    15  to  17  Engineering     Subjects     18 

For  further  information  about  this  program,  the  student  may  write  to  the  Office  of 
the  Associate  Dean  in  either  the  College  of  Engineering  or  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  Urbana. 

AFFILIATIONS   WITH    LIBERAL   ARTS   COLLEGES   AT   OTHER    UNIVERSITIES 

The  College  of  Engineering  has  agreements  with  several  liberal  arts  colleges  whereby 
students  may  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree  in  liberal  arts  from  their  original  college  and  an 
engineering  degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  general,  students  spend  three 
years  at  the  first  college  and  two  to  two  and  one-half  years  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Colleges  affiliated  with  the  College  of  Engineering  are:  Augustana  College,  Rock 
Island,  Illinois;  Carthage  College,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin;  Eastern  Illinois  University, 
Charleston,  Illinois;  Greenville  College,  Greenville,  Illinois;  Illinois  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Bloomington,  Illinois;  Loras  College,  Dubuque,  Iowa;  MacMurray  College, 
Jacksonville,  Illinois;  Rockford  College,  Rockford,  Illinois;  Saint  Joseph's  College,  Rens- 
selaer, Indiana;  Western  Illinois  University,  Macomb,  Illinois;  and  Yankton  College, 
Yankton,  South  Dakota. 

ADVANCED    R.O.T.C.   TRAINING    COMBINED   WITH    ENGINEERING 

Students  in  the  College  of  Engineering  may  elect  to  participate  in  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Program  and  earn  a  commission  in  the  United  States  Army  Reserve, 
United  States  Air  Force  Reserve,  or  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve.  A  commission  is 
a\varded  simultaneously  with  the  awarding  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  an 
engineering  field.  Participation  in  these  programs  is  limited  to  students  Avho  apply  and 
are  selected  by  the  Army.  Air  Force,  or  Navy  Units  at  the  University.  A  monthly  stipend 
is  paid  to  those  selected  for  advanced  military  training. 

These  programs  require  from  one  to  three  simimer  camps  or  cruises  as  well  as  the 
earning  of  a  specified  number  of  credits  in  advanced  military.  Credits  earned  appear  in 
all  academic  averages  computed  l)y  the  College  of  Engineering.  Certain  curricula  may 
use  only  a  limited  amount  of  these  credits  in  fulfillment  of  graduation  requirements. 
Students  should  plan  on  taking  nine  semesters  to  obtain  I)Oth  a  bachelor's  degree  in  engi- 
neering and  a  commission  in  the  military  R.O.T.C.  For  further  information  on  these  pro- 
grams, write  directly  to  Professor  of  Military  Science,  Professor  of  Air  Force  Aerospace 
Studies,  or  Professor  of  Naval  Science,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois  61801. 

TRANSFER   STUDENTS 

The  College  of  Engineering  welcomes  transfer  students  from  either  junior  or  senior 
colleges.  Each  department  has  a  chief  adviser  who  evaluates  the  transfer  credits  and 
determines  which  of  the  credits  offered  are  usable  towards  a  degree.  The  student  planning 
to  transfer  is  invited  to  considt  with  these  advisers  in  person  (l)y  appointment)  or  by 
mail  concerning  the  courses  he  plans  to  take  at  a  jiniior  college.  A  properly  planned 
junior  college  program  will  mean  that  the  transfer  to  the  Ihiiversity  of  Illinois  can  be 
made  without  loss  of  credit  or  time. 

It  sliould  be  noted  that  University  of  Illinois  degree  recjuirements  are  not  as  rigid 
as  they  appear.  For  example:  if  the  school  of  your  choice  does  not  offer  the  twelve  hours 
of  elementary  piiysics  rccjuired,  yt)u  may  sulistitute  ten  hours  of  elementary  physics 
]j1us  two  lioins  of  suitai)!e  elective  work.  Since  some  sopiiomore  technical  courses,  such 
as  Electrical  Engineering  250,  Meclianical  Engineering  183,  or  Civil  Engineering  195, 
are  not  oflered  l)y  most  junior  colleges,  it  would  appear  that  making  a  junior  level 
transfer  to  Illinois  is  impractical  unless  the  student  were  to  add  a  ninth  semester  to  his 
program.  Fhis  is  not  necessarily  true,  as  can  he  seen  from  the  following  suggested  cur- 
riculum for  junior  college  students  wisliing  to  complete  two  full  years  at  the  junior 
college  l)eforc  coming  to  tiie  University  of  Illinois. 
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The  critical  courses  needed  to  make  the  transfer  without  loss  of  time  or  credit  are: 

Rhetoric  and  Composition    6  hours 

General    Chemistry     7  hours  or   more 

Engineering    Graphics    3  hours 

Analytic    Geometry,   Calculus,   and    Differential    Equations    15  or    16   hours 

Elementary    Physics     10  to    12   hours 

Engineering    Mechanics    (Statics    and     Dynamics — a    physics    course    in    Advanced 

Mechanics   can    be    used.)    4  to  6   hours 

Social  Science  and  Humanities  Electives  (See  page  268  of  the  catalog  for  the 
listing  and  rules  concerning  acceptable  Social  Science  and  Humanities  Elec- 
tives.)       18  hours 

Free   Electives    6  hours 


Total    minimum   69   hours 


FIRST   YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


SECOND   SEMESTER 


HOURS 


Analytic     Geometry     4  to  5 

Engineering    Graphics     3 

General     Chemistry,     I      3  to  5 

Rhetoric    3 

Social  Science  and  Humanities  Elec- 
tives if  needed  to  give  a  17  or  18 
hour    program 


Differential    Calculus     3  to  5 

General    Chemistry,     II     3  f O  5 

Physics      4  or  5 

Rhetoric    3 

Social  Science  and  Humanities  Elec- 
tives if  needed  to  give  a  17  or  18 
hour    program 


SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER  HOURS 

Integral    Calculus    3  to  5  Differential    Equations    3 

Physics    4  or  5  Physics    4 

Engineering   Mechanics  (Omit      if      10     hours     already     com- 

(Statics    2    or    3    hours    or    combined  pleted) 

Statics    and    Dynamics    4    to    6    hours)  Engineering     Mechanics      2  or  3 

Social     Science     and     Humanities     Elec-  (Omit     if     combined     course     already 

fives    to    give    17   or    18    hours  completed) 

Social  Science  and  Humanities  Elec- 
tives if  needed  to  give  a  17  or  18 
hour    program 

Transfer  students  arc  not  required  to  take  freshman  guidance  examinations,  or 
any  other  examinations,  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering,  but 
all  other  admission  regulations  apply  to  them.  Transfer  students  shoidd  consult  pages 
56  through  58  for  general  information  concerning  transfer  to  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  students  from  junior  colleges  should  note  especially  the  rules  on  page  58. 


Common    Program    For   Freshmen 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  who  are  recent  high  school 
graduates  or  who  have  earned  less  than  twelve  semester  hours  of  credit  at  other  col- 
legiate institutions  are  classified  as  new  freshmen  and  must  meet  the  entrance  require- 
ments to  the  College  of  Engineering  that  are  specified  for  new  freshmen.  These  require- 
ments may  be  found  on  page  46  of  this  catalog. 

Although  new  freshmen  take  a  common,  or  similar,  program  they  are  asked  to 
choose  a  curriculum  in  which  they  wisli  to  study.  Freshmen  may  change  their  curriculum 
of  study  at  their  own  request  any  time  during,  or  at  the  conclusion  of,  their  freshman 
year  of  study.  Since  the  program  of  study  is  essentially  the  same  for  all  freshman  stu- 
dents, such  changes  can  be  made  without  loss  of  credit  toward  graduation. 

Students  who  enter  deficient  in  foreign  language  are  required  to  make  up  this  de- 
ficiency during  the  first  or  second  years  of  study  in  the  college.  Normally  language  de- 
ficiencies are  made  up  during  the  second  year  of  college  work.  Credit  earned  in  re- 
moving a  deficiency  does  not  count  toward  graduation  and,  of  course,  delays  the  time 
required  for  graduation.  If  a  student  is  deficient  in  foreign  language,  he  should  plan 
to   take  an  extra  summer  session   to  complete  graduation   requirements. 

.\  deficiency  in  foreign  language  entrance  credit  is  removed  by  successful  comple- 
tion of  the   101   and   102  course  series  in   any  foreign  language  taught  at  the  University 
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of  Illinois.  French,  German,  Russian,  and  Spanish  are  the  languages  that  generally  are 
of  most  benefit  to  engineers. 

The  Mathematics  Placement  Test  is  required  of  all  students  entering  the  College 
of  Engineering,  and  they  are  urged  to  take  the  examination  during  the  summer  prior 
to  enrollment. 

The  Chemistry  Placement-Proficiency  Test  is  required  of  all  entering  students  who 
will  take  freshman  chemistry  during  their  first  year.  This  examination  will  be  used 
to  place  a  student  in  a  remedial  course  for  engineers,  Chemistry  100,  or  in  the  normal 
beginning  coiuse  for  engineers.  Chemistry  101.  For  students  with  a  superior  background 
in  chemistry,  the  test  will  be  used  to  place  them  in  Chemistry  102  and  grant  them  4 
hours  proficiency  credit  for  Chemistry  101. 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Chem.    101 — General  Chemistry    4 

G.E.     100 — Engineering    Lectures     0 

G.E.    103 — Engineering    Graphics,    I      .  .  3 

Math.     123 — Analytic     Geometry'     ....  5 

Rhet.     101 — Rhetoric     and     Composition  3 

Physical     Education      1 


SECOND  SEMESTER                                               17  HOURS 

Chem.    102 — General    Chemistry'    3 

G.E.      104 — Engineering     Graphics,     II,* 
or     Humanities     or     Social     Sciences 

Elective     3 

Math.     133 — Calculus     3 

Physics    106 — General    Physics 

(Mechanics) 4 

Rhet.   102 — Rhetoric  and   Composition    .  3 

Physical     Education     1 


NOTES 

*AII  students  are  required  to  take  General  Engineering  103.  Students  in  general  engineering 
take  the  second  semester  engineering  graphics  course.  General  Engineering  104.  All  others  re- 
place General  Engineering  104  with  a  humanities  or  social  sciences  elective.  Students  required  to 
take  this  elective  may  have  it  scheduled  during  their  first  semester. 

"Mathematics  111  or  112,  and  114,  for  those  entering  freshmen  who  do  not  pass  the  Mathe- 
matics Placement  Test. 

Engineers    only    may    register    in    Chemistry    102    for   three    hours    credit   without   quiz   or   for   four 
hours  credit  with  quiz  but  no  more  than  three  hours  credit  will  be  used  toward  graduation. 

Curriculum   in  Aeronautical  and  Astronautical   Engineering 

For    the    Degree    of    Bachelor    of    Science    in    Aeronautical    and    Astronautical    Engineering 


FIRST  YEAR 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  273). 

SECOND  YEAR       FIRST  SEMESTER       18  OR  19  HOURS 

Math.    143 — Calculus    5 

Physics   107 — General  Physics 

(Heat,    Electricity,   and   Magnetism)    .  .  4 

T.A.M.  156 — Analytical  Mechanics  ....  5 
Humanities  or  Social 

Science    Elective'     3  or  4 

Physical    Education    1 


THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

A.A.E.   212 — Aerodynamics,   I    4 

A.A.E.    224 — Flight   Structures,   I    4 

A.A.E.   254 — Aerospace   Systems,   I    .  .  .  .  3 

Math.    343 — Advanced   Calculus    3 

Elective^    3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  OR  18  HOURS 

C.S.      101 — Introduction     to      Automatic 

Digital    Computing    3 

Math.  345 — Differential    Equations   and 

Orthogonal    Functions     3 

Physics  108 — General  Physics  (Wove 
Motion,  Sound,  Light,  and  Modern 
Physics)     4 

M.E.  207 — Thermodynamics    3 

Humanities  or  Social 

Science    Elective      3  or  4 

Physical  Education 1 

18  OR  19  HOURS 

A.A.E.   213 — Aerodynamics,  II    4 

A.A.E.   225 — Flight  Structures,  II    4 

A.A.E.    233 — Aircraft    Propulsion    3 

A.A.E.  255 — Aerospace  Systems,  II   ...  .  4 

Humanities  or  Social 

Science    Elective'     3  or  4 
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FOURTH  YEAR  18  OR  19  HOURS 

A.A.E.  260 — Aerospace   Laboratory   ....  2 

A.A.E.    292 — Seminar    1 

Humanities  or  Social 

Science    Elective'     3  or  4 

Elective"    12 


A.A.E.   241 — Aerospace  Design    3 

A.A.E.    263 — Aerospace    Laboratory    ...  2 

Elective'    11 


'  One    hundred    thirty-six    hours,   excluding    physical    education,    are    required    for    graduation,    of 

v/hich    eighteen    must   be    in   social   sciences   and    humanities.   These    requirements   ore   discussed    on 

page  268. 

'Twenty-six    hours   of    elective    credits    are    required    for   graduation.    These    electives    must    contain 

ct   least  six   hours   from    list  A   below,  three   hours  from   list   B,  three   hours   from   list  C.   In  addition, 

credit    is    required    in   at    least   one    300    level    Aeronautical    and    Astrcnautical    Engineering    course. 

Six   hours   of   electives   are   free   electives.  The   remaining   shall   be   technical   electives. 

A:   Electrical    Engineering   220,   229,  230,   231,  232,  233,   234,   235,   250,  251;   Physics  341,  342. 

B:   Metallurgical  Engineering  234;  Physics  383. 

C:  Astronomy    301,   307,   314,    321,    357,    366;    Chemistry    236,    245,    315,   340,   341;    Physics    321, 

322,  341,  342,  366,  371,  381,  382,  383,  385;  Physiology  234,  301. 


Curriculum   in  Agricultural   Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricultural  Engineering 
FIRST  YEAR 
Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  273). 


SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


17  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


IS  HOURS 


Agr.  Eng.  146— Farm  Tractors 

C.S.      101 — Introduction     to     Automatic 

Digital    Computing    

Math.    143 — Calculus    

Physics      107 — General      Physics     (Heat, 

Electricity,  and   Magnetism)    

T.A.M.    150 — Analytical    Mechanics 

(Statics)     

Physical    Education    


Agr.  Eng.   156 — Surveying  and  Soil  and 

Water  Engineering    

Physics     108 — General     Physics     (Wave 
Motion,    Sound,     Light,    and    Modern 

Physics)     

T.A.M.    211 — Analytical    Mechanics 

(Dynamics)    

Economics  108 — Elements  of  Economics 
Humanities  and  Social  Science  Elective 
Physical    Education    


THIRD  YEAR  19  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  276 — Design  of  Farm 

Structures    3 

Agr.    Eng.    286 — Electricity    in    Agricul- 
ture       2 

T.A.M.    221 — Elementary    Mechanics    of 

Deformable   Bodies    3 

T.A.M.      223 — Mechanical     Behavior     of 
Solids      1 

E.E.     220 — Basic     Electrical     Engineering  3 

Math.    345 — Differential    Equations    and 

Orthogonal   Functions    3 

Biological  and  Agricultural  Science 

Elective     4 


18  OR  20  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  236 — Machine  Characteris- 
tics and   Mechanisms    3 

Agr.  Eng.  298 — Undergraduate  Sem- 
inar       1 

C.E.    261 — Structural    Theory    I,   or   M.E. 

221 — Mechanics    of    Machinery    .  .  .  .  3  or  5 

M.E.     209 — Thermodynamics     and     Heat 

Transfer    3 

T.A.M.   235— Fluid   Mechanics    4 

Humanities   and   Social   Science   Elective  4 
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FOURTH  YEAR  19  HOURS 

Biological   and   Agricultural   Science 

Elective     6 

Humanities   and   Social   Science   Elective  4 

Technical    Elective      6 

Free   Elective    3 


14  OR  16  HOURS 

Agr.     Eng.    299 — Undergraduate     Ttiesis  2 

Biological   and   Agricultural   Science 

Elective      4 

Tectinical    Elective'    5  or  7 

Free   Elective    3 


NOTES 

'  For  list  of  technical  electives,  see  below. 

BIOLOGICAL   AND   AGRICULTURAL   SCIENCES    ELECTIVES 

Students  must  complete  a  minimum  of  four  courses  with  a  total  of  fourteen  hours 
from  the  following  biological  and  agricultural  sciences: 

HOURS 

Agr.   Econ.   220 — Farm   Management    3 

Agron.    101 — Introductory   Soils    4 

Agron.    121 — Principles    of    Field    Crop    Science     4 

An.   Sci.   201 — Livestock  Management    4 

Bot.    100 — General    Botany    4 

Geol.    105 — Agricultural    Geology,  or  Geol.   150 — Geology  for  Engineers    4  or  3 

Zool.    104 — Elementary  Zoology 4 

HUMANITIES   AND   SOCIAL   SCIENCES   ELECTIVES 

Students  must  complete  Economics  108  and  fifteen  additional  hours  of  humanities 
and  social  sciences  from  the  approved  college  list  on  page  269. 

TECHNICAL   ELECTIVES 

Each  student  must  have  a  minimum  of  sixteen  hours.  He  selects  either  C.E.  261— 
Structural  Theory  I  or  M.E.  221— Mechanics  of  Machinery,  and  additional  hours  from 
the   following.  At   least   two  courses   must   be   in   agricultural   engineering. 


HOURS 

Agr.   Eng.   277 — Design    of   Concrete    Structures    for  Agriculture    3 

Agr.   Eng.   287 — Environmental    Control    for   Plants   and   Animals    3 

Agr.   Eng.   31 1 — Instrumentation     and    Measurements     3   or  4 

Agr.   Eng.   336^Design   of  Agricultural   Machinery    3 

Agr.   Eng.   346— Tractors    and    Prime    Movers    3 

Agr.   Eng.   356 — Soil   Conservation   Structures    3 

Agr.   Eng.   357 — Land    Drainage    3 

Agr.   Eng.   376 — Advanced    Design   of   Farm   Structures    3 

Agr.   Eng.   387 — Agricultural    Process    Engineering    3 

Agr.   Eng.   396 — Special    Problems    3 

Agron.    240 — An    Introduction    to   Applied    Statistics    3 

Agron.   321 — Ecological   and    Physiological    Factors   Affecting   Corn    Production    4 

Chem.    323 — Electronics   for   Chemists    2 

C.E.   210 — Properties    of    Soils    3 

C.E.   214 — Composition   and    Properties  of   Concrete    2 

C.E.   241 — Water    Quality    and    Water    Pollution     3 

C.E.   250 — Hydrology    3 

C.E.   262— Structural    Theory,    II    3 

C.E.   263 — Behavior    and    Design    of    Metal    Structures,    I     3 

C.E.   264 — Reinforced    Concrete    Design,    I    3 

C.E.   383— Soil   Mechanics    3 

E.E.   232 — Electronics  and    Electronics   Applications    2 

E.E.   233 — Electronics    Laboratory    1 

M.E.   224 — Design    of   Machine    Elements    3 

M.E.   234 — Heat   Treatment  of  Metals    3 
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M.E.   271 — Design  of  Machine  Elements    3 

T.A.M.   31 1 — Mechanical    Vibrations     3 

T.A.M.   321 — Advanced    Mechanics     3 

T.A.M.   326^Experimental   Stress   Analysis    3 

Other   technical   courses:  All    courses   which   satisfy  the    college   requirements   for  technical 
electives  as  given  on  page  270  of  this  catalog. 

Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  a  specific  area  of  agricultural  engineering  may  use 
the  following  lists  as  a  guide  in  choosing  their  technical  electives. 


ELECTRIC  POWER  AND  PROCESSING  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  287 3 

Agr.    Eng.    387    3 

Chem.    323    2 

E.E.   232    2 

E.E.    233     1 

FARM  STRUCTURES  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  277 3 

Agr.  Eng.  376 3 

C.E.  214  2 

C.E.  262  3 


POWER  AND  MACHINERY  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  336  3 

Agr.  Eng.  346  3 

M.E.  224  3 

M.E.  234  3 

SOIL  AND  WATER  HOURS 

Agr.  Eng.  277   3 

Agr.  Eng.  356    3 

Agr.  Eng.  357    3 

C.E.  250 3 


Curriculum    in   Ceramic   Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Ceramic  Engineering 
FIRST   YEAR 
Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  273). 


SECOND  YEAR              FIRST  SEMESTER              19  HOURS 

Cer.   E.   101 — Ceramic  Crystal   Chemistry  3 

Chem.   123 — Quantitative  Analysis    ....  3 

Math.    143 — Calculus    5 

Physics      107 — General      Physics     (Heat, 

Electricity,  and   Magnetism)    4 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 

Electives      3 

Physical    Education     1 


THIRD  YEAR  18  HOURS 

Cer.  E.  205 — Phase  Equilibria  in 

Ceramic    Systems     3 

Cer.   E.   214 — Chemistry  and  Technology 

of    Glass     3 

Cer.   E.   221 — Pyrometry    2 

Chem.     245 — Physical     Chemistry    for 

Engineers      3 

C.S.      101 — Introduction      to     Automatic 

Digital    Computing     3 

T.A.M.    221 — Elementory    Mechanics 

of   Deformoble    Bodies    3 

T.A.M.     223 — Mechanical     Behavior     of 

Solids      1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

Cer.    E.    102 — Ceramic    Materials    and 

Processes     3 

Math.      345 — Differential      Equations     and 
Orthogonal    Functions     3 

Physics  108 — General  Physics  (Wave 
Motion,  Sound,  Light,  and  Modern 
Physics)     -4 

T.A.M.   154 — Analytical  Mechanics 

(Statics  and   Dynamics)    4 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 

Electives'     3 

Physical    Education    1 

18  HOURS 

Cer.   E.   208 — Thermal    Processing    3 

Cer.  E.  216— Rate  Processes  in  Cer- 
amic   Engineering    3 

Cer.    E.    222 — Ceramic   Coatings    3 

Cer.    E.    331 — Ceramic   Microscopy    ....  3 
Chem.   246 — Physical   Chemistry  for 

Engineers    3 

Humanities   or  Social   Science   Electives'  3 
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FOURTH  YEAR 


18  HOURS 


Cer.    E.    271 — Design    of    High-Tempera- 
ture   Systems    3 

Cer.    E.    307 — Thermal    and    Mechanical 

Properties  of  Ceramic  Materials    ....  3 

Cer.    E.     309 — Whifeware    Materials     .  .  3 

E.E.     220 — Basic     Electrical     Engineering  3 

Humanities   or    Social    Science    Electives  3 

Technical    Electives    3 


17  HOURS 

Cer.    E.    272 — Ceramic    Engineering    De- 
sign     2 

Cer.    E.    310 — Refractory   Technology    .  .  3 

Electrical    Applications    Electives    3 

Humanities    or   Social    Science    Electives'  3 

Free  Electives 6 


Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  269. 


Curriculum   in   Chemical   Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 

This   curriculum   is   administered   by   the   College   of  Liberal   Arts  and   Sciences   (see 
page  330). 

Curriculum    in   Civil    Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 
FIRST  YEAR 
Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  273). 


SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

C.E.  195 — Introduction  to  Civil 

Engineering    1 

C.S.  101 — Introduction  to  Automatic 

Digital    Computing     3 

Math.     143 — Calculus     5 

Physics     107 — General    Physics    (Heat, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism) 4 

T.A.M.   152 — Analytical  Mechanics 

(Statics)     3 

Physical    Education    1 


THIRD   YEAR                                                                19  HOURS 

C.E.    201 — Engineering    Surveying,    or 

T.A.M.    235 — Fluid    Mechanics     4 

C.E.    210 — Properties   of  Soils    3 

C.E.   261 — Structural  Theory,  I    3 

Geol.    150 — Geology    for   Engineers    ...  3 

Social  Sciences  or   Humanities'    3 

T.A.M.    224 — Behavior    of    Materials     .  .  3 


FOURTH  YEAR                                                         18  HOURS 

C.E.    290 — Contracts    and    Specifications  2 

C.E.    295 — Professional    Practice    0 

Required  Technical  Courses^ 6 

Technical    Electives'     3 

Social    Science    or    Humanities    Electives  4 

Elective'    3 


SECOND  SEMESTER                                                17  HOURS 

Math.    263 — Statistics    3 

Math.   345 — Differential    Equations 

and  Orthogonal  Functions    3 

Physics     108 — General     Physics     (Wave 

Motion,    Sound,    Light,    and    Modern 

Physics)      4 

T.A.M.   212 — Analytical  Mechanics 

(Dynamics)    3 

T.A.M.    221 — Elementary    Mechanics    of 

Deformable   Bodies    3 

Physical    Education    1 

19  HOURS 

C.E.    214 — Properties    and    Behavior    of 

Concrete      2 

C.E.  215 — Engineering  and  Construction 

Economy      3 

Required   Technical  Courses"    6 

Social    Science   or   Humanities    Electives  4 
T.A.M.     235 — Fluid    Mechanics,    or    C.E. 

201 — Engineering    Surveying     4 

19  HOURS 

M.E.     209 — Thermodynamics    and     Heat 

Transfer    3 

Technical    Electives'     9 

Social   Science    or    Humanities    Elective*  4 

Elective^    3 
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*  Students    should   consult   the   college    list   of   approved    courses.    Economics    108    is    required    of   all 

students. 

"  See  the  following  section  on  the  required  technical  courses. 

'  Students    should    consult   the    departmental    list   of   approved    technical    electives   which    consists    of 

courses  in  Civil  Engineering  and  other  departments. 

'May  be  technical  or  not  technical. 

REQUIRED   TECHNICAL   COURSES 

Each  civil  engineering  student  is  required  before  registering  for  his  sixth  semester 
to  select  one  of  the  four  groups  of  required  technical  courses  designated  as  the  Trans- 
portation Group,  the  Structural  Group,  the  Hydraulic  and  Sanitary  Group,  or  the 
Photogrammetry  and  Geodesy  Group.  The  selection  of  a  group  should  be  based  upon 
the  student's  major  interest.  The  courses  in  each  of  these  groups  are  shown  below: 

TRANSPORTATION   GROUP   (Highways,   Traffic,   Railways,   and   Transportation)  HOURS 

C.E.   220 — Pavement    Analysis    and    Design     3 

C.E.   230 — Introduction    to    Transportation    Engineering     3 

C.E.  250— Hydrology    3 

C.E.   284 — Foundation    Engineering     3 

STRUCTURAL  GROUP 

C.E.  262— Structural    Theory,    II    3 

C.E.  263 — Behavior   and    Design   of   Metal   Structures,   I    3 

C.E.  264 — Reinforced   Concrete   Design,  I    3 

C.E.  284 — Foundation    Engineering    3 

HYDRAULIC  AND  SANITARY  GROUP 

C.E.  241 — Water    Quality    and    Water    Pollution     3 

C.E.  242 — Sanitary   Engineering    Processes    3 

C.E.  250— Hydrology    3 

C.E.  251 — Engineering     Hydraulics     3 

PHOTOGRAMMETRY  AND  GEODESY  GROUP 

C.E.   202 — Theory    of    Measurements     3 

C.E.   203 — Fundamentals   of   Metrical    Photography    3 

C.E.   204 — Terrestrial    and    Industrial    Photogrammetry    3 

C.E.   205 — Construction    and    Route   Surveying    3 

Students  who  wish  to  take  advanced  courses  in  Construction  Engineering  may 
choose  any  of  the  first  three  groups  of  technical  courses  listed  above.  It  is  suggested, 
however,  that  students  who  intend  to  enter  the  construction  industry  choose  the  Struc- 
tural Group  of  required  technical  courses. 

TECHNICAL   ELECTIVES 

1.  Twelve  hours  of  technical  electives  are  required  of  all  students. 

2.  Students  should  take  six  hours  from  those  courses  in  the  following  list  which  do 
not  appear  as  recjuired  courses  in  the  group  selected.  The  remaining  six  hours  of  technical 
electives  must   be   taken   from   the  approved  list  of  technical  electives:^ 


C.E.   203  or  205     3 

C.E.   220  or  230  ' 3 

C.E.   241    or  242     3 

C.E.   250  or  251      3 

C.E.   263   or  264     3 

C.E.   284     3 
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3.  \Vith  the  approval  of  the  department,  students  may  disregard  the  requirements 
listed  in  2  above,  and  select  more  than  six  hours  from  the  approved  list  of  technical 
electives.* 

NOTES 

Students    should    consult    the    departmental    list   of   approved    technical    electives   which    consists   of 
courses  in  the  Civil  Engineering  and  other  departments. 

Curriculum    in    Electrical    Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 

To  qualify  for  registration  in  the  electrical  engineering  courses  specified  in  the  first 
semester  of  the  junior  year  of  the  curriculum  in  electrical  engineering,  a  student  must 
have  a  combined  grade-point  average  of  3.25  in  the  mathematics,  physics,  computer 
science,  and  electrical  engineering  courses  which  are  required  in  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  of  the  curriculum. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  273). 


SECOND  YEAR              FIRST  SEMESTER              17  HOURS 

C.S.    101 — Introduction   to   Automatic 

Digital    Computing     3 

Math.    143 — Calculus     5 

Physics    107 — General    Physics 

(Heat,   Electricity,   and   Magnetism)    .  .  4 

T.A.M.   154 — Analytical   Mechanics 

(Statics    and    Dynamics)    4 

Physical    Education     1 


THIRD  YEAR                                                            18  HOURS 

E.E.     229 — Introduction     to     Electromag- 
netic   Fields    3 

E.E.  322 — Linear  Network  Theory,   II    .  .  4 

E.E.    340 — Electronics    3 

E.E.   341 — Electronics    Experimentation    .  1 

M.E.   202 — Thermodynamics    3 

Electives      4 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

E.E.   250 — Linear   Network   Theory,   I    .  .  5 
E.E.    251 — Electrical    Engineering    Labo- 
ratory,  I    1 

Math.    345 — DifTerential    Equations    and 

Orthogonal   Functions   3 

Physics      108 — General     Physics     (Wave 
Motion,    Sound,     Light,    and    Modern 

Physics)     4 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives^     3 

18  HOURS 

E.E.   323 — Circuits    Laboratory    1 

E.E.   330 — Magnetic   Circuits   and 

Transformers     3 

E.E.  331 — Magnetic  Circuits  and 

Transformer    Laboratory    1 

E.E.    342 — Advanced    Electronics    3 

E.E.  343 — Electronics   Laboratory 1 

E.E.  350 — Lines,  Fields,  and  Waves  ...  3 
Physics   383 — Atomic    Physics   and 

Quantum  Theory  for  Engineers 3 

Electives*     3 


FOURTH  YEAR  19  HOURS 

E.E.   352 — Electromagnetic    Fields    3 

E.E.    384 — Properties  of   Solids    3 

Electives'     13 


18  HOURS 

E.E.     288 — Economic    Aspects     of     Engi- 
neering, or  E.E.  Technical   Elective    .  .  3 
Electives      15 


NOTES 


Forty-four  hours  of  electives  ore  required.  Eighteen  hours  must  be  in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  from  the  college  list  of  approved  sequences  on  page  269.  Nineteen  hours  must  be 
technical  electives.  Thirteen  of  the  technical  elective  hours  must  be  in  electrical  engineering 
courses  not  otherwise  required.  Seven  hours  can  be  free  electives. 
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Suggested  technical  electives  other  than  electrical  engineering  courses  are  Mathematics  315,  317, 
343,  346,  361,  363.  Only  superior  students  should  elect  Mathematics  346  and  347.  The  thirteen 
hours  of  electrical  engineering  technical  electives  may  be  chosen  from  the  following:  Courses 
normally  available  to  first-semester  juniors:  271,  272,  288,  294,  296,  297,  357.  Courses  nor- 
mally available  to  second-semester  juniors:  324  344,  353,  359,  381,  388.  Courses  normally  avail- 
able to  first-semester  seniors:  246,  332,  333,  336,  349,  355,  356,  366,  367,  373,  376,  378,  382, 
383,  385,  386,  389,  391,  394.  Courses  normally  available  to  second-semester  seniors:  347,  387,  392, 
393.  Note  that  credit  cannot  be  obtained  for  both  347  and  381. 

A  student  in  electrical  engineering  may  obtain  a  strong  specialization  in  computer  science  by  pre- 
senting at  least  the  following  courses  for  satisfaction  of  nine  hours  of  technical  electives  in  the  elec- 
trical engineering  curriculum:  Computer  Science  201,  Computer  Science/Electrical  Engineering  294, 
and  one  of  Computer  Science/Electrical  Engineering  393  or  Electrical  Engineering  381.  Further 
specialization  in  the  indicated  areas  may  be  obtained  by  electing  one  or  more  courses  from  among 
the  following:  Programming:  Computer  Science  301,  306;  Logical  Design:  Computer  Science/Electrical 
Engineering/Mathematics  391,  392,  Computer  Science/Electrical  Engineering  383,  385,  393;  Analog 
Computers:  Electrical  Engineering  388;  Communication:  Electrical  Engineering  359;  Numerical 
Analysis:   Computer  Science/Mathematics  387;   Mathematics:   Mathematics  315,  361. 


Curriculum   in   Engineering   Mechanics 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  Mechanics 

This  curriculum  is  designed  primarily  for  students  interested  in  research  and  de- 
velopment in  engineering.  It  emphasizes  mathematics  and  mechanics  and  includes 
courses  in  all  the  basic  sciences  (mathematics,  physics,  chemistry)  and  the  engineering 
sciences  (mechanics  of  solids,  fluid  flow,  thermodynamics,  electrical  theory,  properties 
of  engineering  materials).  The  curriculum  also  provides  soimd  preparation  for  graduate 
study. 


FIRST  YEAR 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (poge  273). 


SECOND  YEAR              FIRST  SEMESTER              16  HOURS 

Math.    143 — Calculus    5 

Physics      107 — General      Physics     (Heat, 

Electricity,   and   Magnetism)    4 

T.A.M.     152 — Engineering    Mechanics,     I 

(Statics)      3 

Humanities   or   Social    Science    Electives'  3 

Physical    Education    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

C.S.    101 — Introduction    to    Automatic 

Digital    Computing    3 

Math.    343 — Advanced    Calculus    3 

Physics      108 — General     Physics     (Wave 
Motion,     Sound,     Light,    and    Modern 

Physics)     4 

T.A.M.    212 — Engineering   Mechanics,    II 

(Dynamics)    3 

Humanities   or   Social    Science    Electives  3 

Physical    Education    1 


THIRD  YEAR  19  HOURS 

Math.    341     or    345 — Differential 

Equations      3 

M.E.     202 — Thermodynamics     and     Heat 

Transfer    3 

Physics    383 — Atomic    Physics    and 

Quantum   Theory   for   Engineers    ....  3 

T.A.M.  221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 

Deformoble     Bodies     3 

T.A.M.     235— Fluid    Mechanics     4 

Humanities   or   Social    Science   Electives'  3 


18  HOURS 

E.E.    250 — Linear  Network   Theory,   I    .  .  5 

E.E.    251 — Circuit    Laboratory    1 

Math.     342 — Differential     Equations,     or 

Advanced    Mathematics    Elective    ....  3 

T.A.M.    224 — Behavior    of    Materials     .  .  3 

Humanities   or   Social    Science    Electives  3 

Free   Elective    3 
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FOURTH  YEAR                                                         18  HOURS 

Advanced  Dynamics   Elective    3 

Advanced    Electrical    Engineering 

Elective      3 

T.A.M.     293 — Research,     Development 

and    Design,    I     1 

T.A.M.    351 — Advanced    Mechanics    of 

Continuous    Media     5 

Humanities    or   Social    Science    Electives  3 

Technical   Elective    3 


18  HOURS 

Advanced    Fluid   Mechanics    Elective    ...  3 

Advanced  T.A.M.   Elective"    3 

T.A.M.     294 — Research,     Development 

and    Design,    II    3 

T.A.M.    392 — Analysis    and    Synthesis    in 

Engineering    Problems     3 

Technical     Elective     3 

Free     Elective     3 


'  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  269. 
"To  be  chosen  from  department  list  of  300-numbered  courses. 


Curriculum    in    Engineering    Physics 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  Physics 

This  curriculum  prepares  students  for  graduate  study  in  physics  or  related  fields, 
and  for  research  and  development  positions  in  industrial  and  government  laboratories 
which  require  men  with  a  broad,  basic  education  in  physics  and  mathematics. 

The  curriculum  requires  130  hours,  plus  recjuired  physical  education;  of  these  130 
hours,  thirtv-eight  hours  are  elective. 

Students  in  the  engineering  physics  curriculum,  when  registering  for  advanced 
undergraduate  courses  in  physics,  must  have  a  grade-point  average  of  at  least  3.5  in 
all  subjects  exclusive  of  the  basic  courses  in  military  training  and  physical  education, 
and  a  combined  grade-point  average  of  at  least  3.5  in  all  courses  in  mathematics  and 
physics  taken  prior  to  such  registration.  Transfer  students  must  have  a  corresponding 
record  in  the  institution  from  which  they  transfer  and  must  maintain  such  status  at 
the  University. 


FIRST  YEAR 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  273). 


SECOND   YEAR               FIRST  SEMESTER               18  HOURS 

Math.    143 — Calculus     5 

Physics    107 — General    Physics 

(Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism)  .  .  4 
Language     or    Humanities    or    Social 

Science     Elective'     4 

Humanities    or    Social    Science    Elective  4 

Physical    Education     1 


SECOND  SEMESTER                                                16  HOURS 

Moth.    343 — Advanced     Calculus     3 

Physics      108 — General      Physics     (Wave 
Motion,    Sound,     Light,    and     Modern 

Physics)     4 

Physics    341 — Electricity   and   Magnetism  4 
Language'    or    Humanities    or    Social 

Science     Elective"     4 

Physical    Education     1 


THIRD  YEAR                                                            17  HOURS 

C.S.     101 — Introduction    to    Automatic 

Digital    Computing     3 

Math.    345 — Differential    Equations    and 

Orthogonal    Functions'    3 

Physics    321 — Theoretical    Mechanics  4 

Physics   342 — Electricity   and    Magnetism  4 

Nontechnical    Elective''    3 


Physics    322 — Theoretical    Mechanics     .  .  4 

Physics    343 — Electronic    Circuits''    5 

Physics     371 — Light     4 

Humanities    or    Social    Science    Elective"  3 

Nontechnical    Elective^    3 
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FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS  15  HOURS 

Physics     303 — Modern     Experimenfol  Physics    360 — Thermodynamics     4 

Physics,     or     Physics     344 — Electronic  Physics    387 — Atomic    Physics    and 

Circuits      5  Quantum   Mechanics,    II    4 

Physics    386 — Atomic    Physics    and  Technical    or    Nontechnical'*    Elective     .  .  4 

Quantum    Mechanics,    I     4  Free    Elective    3 

Technical    or    Nontechnical    Elective^     .  .  4 

Free    Elective     3 

NOTES 

'  German,    Russian,    or    French    is    recommended.    If    one    of    these    was    begun    in    high    school,    it 

should    be   continued    through   the   equivalent   of   the   fourth    semester  of  the   University   course. 

*  Consult  the  college  list  of  appoved  courses  on  page  269. 

'Mathematics    341     and    342    or    Mathematics    249    and    349    may    replace    Mathematics    345.    Extra 

hours  count  as  technical  electives. 

'Advanced    military   courses    may   be    substituted    for   six    hours    of    nontechnical    electives. 

^  Students    wishing    to   emphasize    electrical    engineering    may  take    Electrical    Engineering    340   and 

341. 

ELECTIVE   COURSES 

Of  the  thirty-eight  hours  of  elective  courses,  eighteen  hours  must  be  chosen  from 
the  humanities  and  social  science  group  (see  page  269).  At  least  six  additional  hours 
must  be  nontechnical  electives,  which  may  include  up  to  six  hours  of  advanced  military 
science  or  anv  first-year  foreign  language  not  needed  to  make  up  a  deficiency  in  en- 
trance requirements. 

The  remaining  fourteen  hours  of  electives,  including  six  hours  of  free  electives, 
may  be  in  technical  or  nontechnical  courses.  Technical  electives  are  chosen  from  a  wide 
variety  of  courses,  usually  in  mathematics,  science,  or  engineering.  Below  are  listed  some 
recommended  sequences  in  engineering  courses  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  em- 
phasize a  particular  branch  of  engineering.  Such  a  student  should  consult  his  physics 
adviser  and  an  adviser  in  the  engineering  department  concerned  since  some  rearrange- 
ment of  his  schedule  may  be  necessary. 

Of  the  thirty-eight  elective  hours,  at  least  twelve  must  be  chosen  either  from  technical 
courses  numbered  300  or  above  or  from  nontechnical  courses  numbered  200  or  above. 

AERONAUTICAL  AND  ASTRONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING  HOURS 

A.A.E.  216 — Aerodynamics  of  Compressible   Fluids    3 

A.A.E.  220 — Aircraft     Structures     3 

A.A.E.  232 — Aerofhermodynamics     3 

A.A.E.  250 — Introduction    to    Aeroelasficity    3 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERING 

Cer.   E.   205 — Phase   Equilibria  in   Ceramics   Systems    3 

Cer.   E.   310 — Refractory   Technology    3 

Cer.   E.   340 — Electrical   Ceramics    3 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

E.E.  294 — Introduction    to   the   Theory  of   Digital   Machines    3 

E.E.  349 — Electron    Tube    Circuits     4 

E.E.  381 — Pulse  Techniques 4 

E.E.  382 — Transistor    Circuits     4 

E.E.  393 — Digital   Computer   Electronics,  or  E.E.  322 — Linear  Network  Theory,  II    3   or  4 

E.E.  394 — Logical  Design  of  Automatic  Digital  Computer  Circuits 3 

ENGINEERING   MECHANICS 

T.A.M.   221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of   Deformable   Bodies    3 

T.A.M.  235— Fluid  Mechanics    4 

Additional    recommended    courses:  T.A.M.   224,  326,  335,  and   either  T.A.M.   321    or  351. 
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MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING 

M.E.   212 — Heat  Transfer  and  Gas  Dynamics,  or  M.E.  254 — 

Heaf  Transfer  and   Gas  Dynamics    5  or 

M.E.   302 — Nuclear     Power     Engineering     

M.E.   305 — Thermodynamics   of    High    Velocity    Flow    

M.E.   309 — Experimental     Gas     Dynamics     

METALLURGICAL   ENGINEERING 

Met.   E.    201 — Physical   Metallurgy,    I    

Met.    E.   203 — Physical  Metallurgy  Laboratory,  I    

Met.   E.  384 — Properties    of    Solids    

NUCLEAR   ENGINEERING 

Nuc.   Eng.   347 — Introduction    to   Nuclear    Engineering    

Nuc.   Eng.  398 — Radiochemistry    Laboratory    

Physics   344 — Electronic   Circuits,   or  Physics   303 — Modern    Experimental    Physics    

Either    Physics    344    or   303    is    required;    it    is    recommended    that  both    be    token. 
Physics     382 — Nuclear     Physics     


Curriculum  in  General  Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  General   Engineering 

This  curriculum  is  intended  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  a  broad  fundamental 
engineering  curriculum  together  with  work  in  an  approved  secondary  field.  The  secon- 
dary field  of  concentration  may  be  selected  from  such  areas  as  sales,  administration,  com- 
puters, publications,  geology,  mining,  or  meteorology.  Other  fields  such  as  law,  finance, 
education,  social  sciences,  and  the  humanities  may  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the 
departments  concerned. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  273). 


SECOND  YEAR              FIRST  SEMESTER              18  HOURS 

C.S.    101 — Introduction    to    Automatic 

Digital    Computing    3 

Econ.    108 — Elements   of   Economics    ...  3 

Math.     143 — Calculus     5 

Physics      107 — General      Physics     (Heat, 

Electricity,  and   Magnetism)    4 

T.A.M.     150 — Analytical     Mechanics 

(Statics)     2 

Physical    Education     1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

G.E.     221 — Introduction     to    General 

Engineering    Design    3 

Math.    345 — Differential    Equations    and 

Orthogonal     Functions     3 

Physics  108 — General  Physics  (Wove 
Motion,  Sound,  Light,  and  Modern 
Physics)     4 

T.A.M.    211 — Analytical   Mechanics 

(Dynamics)    3 

Humanities    or    Social   Science    Electives  3 

Physical    Education     1 


THIRD  YEAR  18  HOURS 

E.E.     220 — Basic     Electrical     Engineering  3 

G.E.   231 — Engineering   Analysis,   I    .  .  .  .  3 

M.E.    205 — Thermodynamics     3 

T.A.M.     221 — Elementary    Mechanics    of 

Deformable     Bodies     3 

Elective"    3 

Humanities    or    Social    Science    Elective'  3 


19  HOURS 

E.E.    232 — Electronics    and    Electronic 

Application     2 

E.E.    233 — Electronics    Laboratory    1 

G.E.    232 — Engineering    Analysis,    II     .  .  4 
G.E.    288 — Economic    Analysis    for 

Engineering    Decision   Making    3 

M.E.    206 — Thermodynamics     3 

Humanities    or    Social    Science    Elective  3 

Elective^    3 
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FOURTH  YEAR  17  HOURS  18  HOURS 

G.E.    241 — Component    Design    4  G.E.    220 — History  of   Engineering    ....  3 

M.E.    254 — Heat   Transfer   and    Gas  G.E.    242 — Project    Design    3 

Dynamics     3  G.E.     291 — General     Engineering     Sem- 

T.A.M.    235 — Fluid    Mechanics     4  inor     0 

Elective^    3  G.E.    292 — Engineering    Law    3 

Free    Elective    3  Humanities    or    Social    Science    Elective  3 

Elective''    3 

Free   Elective    3 


*  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  269. 
'These  electives  must  be  selected  from  the  secondary  field. 


SUGGESTED    FIELDS   OF   CONCENTRATION 

ENGINEERING  ADMINISTRATION  HOURS 

Accy.   201 — Fundamentals   of  Accounting    3 

Accy.   206 — Cost   Accounting    for  Engineers    3 

Fin.   257 — Corporation    Finance     3 

G.E.   282 — Introduction    to    Patent    Law    1 

G.E.   330 — Industrial     Standardization      2 

I.E.   233 — Industrial     Quality     Control      3 

Ind.   Adm.   210 — Production    Management    and    Organization    4 

Ind.  Adm.   21 1 — Production   Management,   I    3 

Ind.   Adm.   213 — Production     Management,     II      3 

Ind.   Adm.   248 — Personnel    Management    3 

Ind.   Adm.   249 — Human    Relations    3 

Ind.   Adm.   315 — Management    in    Manufacturing     3 

Ind.   Adm.   321 — Industrial   Social    Systems,    I     3 

Ind.    Adm.    323 — Industrial    Social    Systems,    II     3 

Math.   263 — Statistics   in   Engineering   and  the  Physical  Sciences    3 

Rhet.   251 — Business    Writing     3 

ENGINEERING  METEOROLOGY 

C.S.   394 — Logical    Design    of   Automatic    Digital   Computer  Circuits    3 

C.S.   301 — Programming,    Languages,    and    Computation    3 

G.E.   360 — Engineering    Applications    of    Meteorological    Fundamentals     4 

Geog.    1 1 1 — Introductory    Meteorology    3 

Geog.   313 — Climates    of   the    Continents    3 

Math.   263 — Statistics  in   Engineering  and   the  Physical  Sciences    3 

Math.   381 — Vector   and    Tensor   Analysis    3 

M.E.   31 1 — Instrumentation  and  Measurements    3 

T.A.M.   346 — Dimensional  Analysis  and  Theory  of  Models 3 

ENGINEERING  PUBLICATIONS 

G.E.  282 — Introduction   fo   Patent   Law    1 

G.E.   304 — Professional    Expression     3  or  4 

G.E.   330 — Industrial    Standardization    2 

Journ.   204 — Typography    3 

Journ.    223 — Photo-Journalism      3 

Journ.   233 — Publication    Design    and    Production     2 

Journ.   326 — Magazine    Article    Writing     3 

Journ.   330 — Magazine    Editing     3 

Math.    263 — Statistics    in   Engineering    and    the    Physical  Sciences    3 

Psych.   245 — Industrial     Psychology     3 

Rhet.    1 33 — Principles  of  Composition    3 

Rhet.   251 — Business     Writing      3 
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ENGINEERING  SALES 


Accy.   201 — Fundamentals    of    Accounting     3 

G.E.   282 — Introduction    to    Patent    Law    1 

G.E.  330 — Industrial  Standardization    2 

Math.   263 — Statistics  in   Engineering  and  the  Physical  Sciences    3 

Mktg.   201 — Principles   of  Marketing    3 

Mktg.   272 — Industrial    Selling     3 

Mktg.   337 — Advertising    and    Sales   Management    3 

Mktg.   344 — Consumer    Market    Behavior     3 

Mktg.   360 — Marketing    Logistics     3 

Psych.   245 — Industrial     Psychology    3 

Rhet.   251 — Business    Writing     3 


MINING  AND  GEOLOGICAL   ENGINEERING 

C.E.    200 — General    Surveying,   or   C.E.  201 — Surveying,   !     3 

C.E.   210 — Properties   of  Soils^    3 

C.E.  380 — Foundation     Engineering     3 

C.E.  383 — Soil    Mechanics     3 

C.E.   384 — Applied    Soil     Mechanics     3 

C.E.   385 — Engineering  Aspects  of  Superficial  Soils 4 

G.E.   293 — Special    Problems^    3 

Geol.    101 — Physical     Geology^     4 

Geol.    102 — Historical    Geology    4 

Geol.    131 — Mineralogy,    I     4 

Geol.    132 — Mineralogy,    II    4 

Geol.    150 — Geology    for    Engineers    3 

Geol.   31 1 — Structural    Geology*     4 

Math.   263 — Statistics  in   Engineering   and  the  Physical  Sciences    3 

Math.   343 — Advanced    Calculus    3 

Min.   E.  356 — Rock  Mechanics*    3 

Any  mining  engineering  course. 


*  These  courses  are  required  in  the  mining  engineering  option.  Twelve  of  these  hours  will  count 
as  the  secondary  field  and  the  remainder  will  be  substituted  for  other  courses  with  the  approval 
of  the  adviser. 


Curriculum   in   Industrial   Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Engineering 
FIRST  YEAR 
Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  273). 

SECOND  YEAR              FIRST  SEMESTER              18  HOURS  SECOND  SEMESTER 

Econ.    108 — Elements   of   Economics    ...          3  C.S.    101 — Introduction    to    Automatic 

Math.    143 — Calculus     5  Digital    Computing 


M.E.    183 — Materials    Casting     3  Math.    263 — Statistics    in  '  Engineering 

Physics      107 — General      Physics     (Heat,  and   the   Physical  Sciences 


Electricity,   and   Magnetism)    4  M.E.    186 — Principles    of    Metal    Cutting 

T.A.M.     150 — Analytical    Mechanics  and    Forming    3 

(Statics)     2  Physics      108 — General     Physics.    (Wave 

Physical    Education    1  Motion,    Sound,     Light,    and     Modern 

Physics)     4 

T.A.M.     211 — Analytical    Mechanics 

(Dynamics)    3 

Physical    Education    1 
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THIRD  YEAR  18  HOURS 

I.E.     237 — Manufacturing     Organization 

and    Operation    3 

M.E.     209 — Thermodynamics     and     Heat 

Transfer    3 

M.E.    221 — Mechanics    of   Machinery    .  .  5 

T.A.M.     221 — Elementary    Mechanics     of 

Deformable    Bodies     3 

T.A.M.      223 — Mechanical     Behavior     of 

Solids      1 

Humanities   or  Social   Science   Electives  3 


18  HOURS 

Accy.    206 — Cost   Accounting    for 

Engineers      3 

E.E.    220 — Basic     Electrical     Engineering  3 

I.E.     232 — Methods-Time    Analysis     3 

M.E.    224 — Design   of   Machine   Elements  3 

Humanities    or   Social    Science    Electives  3 

Free   Elective    3 


FOURTH  YEAR  18  HOURS 

I.E.    286 — Operations   Analysis    3 

I.E.    291— Seminar    0 

M.E.  234 — Heat  Treatment  of  Metals   .  .  3 

M.E.   271 — Design   of   Machine   Elements  3 

Electrical    Engineering    Electives"     3 

Humanities    or   Social    Science    Electives^  3 

Technical    Electives      3 


18  HOURS 

I.E.  282 — Process  Planning  and  Tool 

Design     3 

I.E.    283 — Industrial    Systems    Analysis 

and    Design    3 

I.E.    357 — Safety    Engineering''    3 

Engineering   Analysis    and    Design 

Elective'    3 

Humanities   or   Social    Science    Electives  3 

Free   Elective    3 


^  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  269. 

"Choice  of  Electrical   Engineering  230  and  231,  or  232  and  233,  or  234  and  235. 
"These  three  hours   must   be  selected  from   the  departmental   list  of  approved  courses  for  industrial 
engineering. 

*  Students   planning   to   emphasize  the   safety  phase  of  industrial  engineering  should  take   Industrial 
Engineering  357  in  the  seventh  semester. 

'  Must   be  taken    from    Industrial    Engineering    306,   332,   333,  350,   355,   386,  or  Mechanical   Engi- 
neering 388. 


Curriculum   in   Mechanical   Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
FIRST  YEAR 
Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  273). 


SECOND  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


18  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


Math.    143 — Calculus    

M.E.     185 — Materials     Processing    and 

Production     Technology     

Physics    107 — General    Physics    (Heat, 

Electricity,  and   Magnetism)    

T.A.M.  154 — Analytical  Mechanics  .  .  . 
Physical    Education    


5  C.S.    101 — Introduction   to  Automatic 

Digital    Computing    

4  Math.     345 — Differential     Equations 

and   Orthogonal   Functions    

4  M.E.    220 — Mechanics   of   Machinery    .  . 

4  Physics    108 — General    Physics    (Wave 

1  Motion,  Sound,   Light,   and   Modern 

Physics)     

Social   Science  and    Humanities    Elective 
Physical    Education    
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THIRD  YEAR                                                            18  HOURS 

E.E.     220 — Basic     Electrical     Engineering  3 

M.E.    205 — Thermodynamics     3 

M.E.     210 — Introduction    to    Engineering 

Experimentation     3 

M.E.  211 — Introductory  Gas  Dynamics  3 
T.A.M.     221 — Elementary    Mechanics    of 

Deformable   Bodies    3 

Social    Science   and    Humanities    Elective  3 


18  HOURS 

E.E.    Electives'    3 

M.E.    206 — Thermodynamics     3 

M.E.   213 — Heat  Transfer 3 

M.E.   224 — Design    of  Machine   Elements  3 

M.E.    234 — Heat   Treatment   of   Metals    .  3 
Technical    Elective"    or    Social    Science 

and    Humanities    Elective    3 


FOURTH  YEAR                                                         18  HOURS 

M.E.    Systems'    3 

M.E.     250 — Thermo    Science     Laboratory  3 

M.E.   265 — Instrumentation   and   Controls  3 

M.E.   271 — Design   of   Machine   Elements  3 

M.E.    291 — Seminar     0 

Technical    Electives^     3 

Social   Science   and    Humanities   Elective  3 


Free    Electives    6 

Social    Science   and    Humanities    Elective  6  or  3 

Technical    Elective^    3  or  6 

M.E.   290 — Senior   Project   Laboratory    .  .  2 


NOTES 

^  Two  hours  to  be  selected  from   Electrical  Engineering  230,  232,  or  234. 

One  hour  to  be  selected  from  Electrical   Engineering  231,   233,  or  235. 
^Technical  electives  to  be  chosen  from  department  list  of  approved  courses. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Systems  to  be  chosen  from  Mechanical  Engineering  341,  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering 323,  and  other  courses  approved  by  the  Department  of  Mechanical  and  Industrial  Engi- 
neering. 

Note:  A  total  of  eighteen  hours  of  social  science  and  humanities  and  nine  hours  of  technical 
electives  is  required.  Three  hours  of  social  science  must  be  Economics  108,  and  this  course  is 
recommended  for  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year. 

Curriculum   in   Metallurgical   Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Metallurgical  Engineering 

This  curriculum  offers  options  in  general  physical  metallurgy  and  research  physical 
metallurgy.  The  general  physical  metallurgy  option  is  intended  for  students  whose 
primary  interest  is  in  production  and  industrial  development  and  research.  The  re- 
search physical  metallurgy  option  has  a  scientific  core  and  is  intended  for  students  who 
plan  to  engage  in  advance  study  and  research.  Election  of  the  research  physical  metallurgy 
option  requires  the  maintenance  of  a  high  academic  average  and  approval  of  the  head 
of  the  department. 


GENERAL   PHYSICAL   METALLURGY   OPTION 

FIRST  YEAR 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  273). 


SECOND  YEAR              FIRST  SEMESTER              16  HOURS 

C.S.    101 — Introduction    to    Automatic 

Digital    Computing     3 

Moth.     143 — Calculus    5 

Physics    107 — General    Physics    (Heat, 

Electricity,   and   Magnetism)    4 

Humanities    or   Social    Science    Electives'  3 

Physical    Education     1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

Econ.    108 — Elements    of    Economics    ...  3 

Moth.    345 — Differential    Equations    and 

Orthogonal     Functions     3 

Physics    108 — General    Physics    (Wave 

Motion,   Sound,    Light,   and   Modern 

Physics)      4 

T.A.M.     154 — Analytical     Mechanics 

(Statics    and    Dynamics)     4 

Humanities   or    Social    Science    Electives  3 

Physical    Education     1 
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THIRD  YEAR                                                            19  HOURS 

Cer.  E.   221 — Pyrometry   2 

Chem.    245 — Physical    Chemistry    for 

Engineers      3 

Met.  E.  201 — Physical  Metallurgy,  I  .  .  3 
Met.    E.    203 — Physical    Metallurgy 

Laboratory,   I    1 

Met.  E.  207 — Extractive  Metallurgy  ...  3 
T.A.M.     221 — Elementary    Mechanics    of 

Deformable   Bodies    3 

T.A.M.    223 — Mechanical    Behavior   of 

Solids    1 

Humanities   or   Social    Science    Electives  3 


18  HOURS 

Chem.    246 — Physical    Chemistry    for 

Engineers    3 

Met.   E.   208 — Physical  Metallurgy,   II    .  .  3 

Met.    E.    210 — Physical   Metallurgy 

Laboratory,    II     3 

Met.   E.  310 — X-ray  Metallography   ....  3 

Met.   E.   314 — Metallurgical 

Thermodynamics     3 

Humanities    or   Social    Science   Electives^  3 


FOURTH  YEAR                                                         18  HOURS 

E.E.  220 — Basic  Electrical  Engineering    .  3 

Met.  E.  251 — Physical  Metallurgy,  III  .  3 
Met.    E.   253 — Physical  Metallurgy 

Laboratory,    III     3 

Met.  E.  294 — Metallurgical  Seminar  .  .  1 
Met.  E.  311 — Advanced   Phase 

Diagrams    2 

Met.    E.    315 — Metallurgical    Kinetics    .  .  3 

Free   Elective    3 


18  HOURS 

Met.    E.    295 — Metallurgical    Seminar    .  .  1 

Met.    E.    316 — Mechanical    Metallurgy    .  3 
Met.     E.    318 — Introduction     to    Metal 

Physics    3 

Technical    Electives^    8 

Free   Elective    3 


'  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  269. 

"These  hours  must  be  selected  from  Electrical  Engineering  232,  233,  234,  235;  Mathematics  343, 
345;  Metallurgical  Engineering  260,  301,  302,  304,  306,  307;  Nuclear  Engineering  347,  397, 
398;  Physics  383;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  321,  326. 

RESEARCH    PHYSICAL  METALLURGY   OPTION 

FIRST  YEAR 

Common  Program  for  Freshmen  (page  273).  The  elective  should  be  chosen  from  the  college 
approved  list  of  humanities  and  social  science  courses. 


SECOND  YEAR              FIRST  SEMESTER              16  HOURS 

C.S.     101 — Introduction    to    Automatic 

Digital    Computing     3 

Math.    143— Calculus     5 

Physics    107 — General    Physics    (Heat, 

Electricity,  and   Magnetism)    4 

Humanities   or   Social    Science    Electives  3 

Physical    Education    1 


THIRD  YEAR                                                            19  HOURS 

Chem.     245 — Physical     Chemistry     for 

Engineers    3 

Moth.    343 — Advanced   Calculus    3 

Met.    E.    201 — Physical   Metallurgy,    I    .  .  3 
Met.   E.   203 — Physical   Metallurgy 

Laboratory,   I    1 

Humanities   or   Social    Science    Electives  3 

Technical    Electives'    3 

Free     Elective     3 


SECOND  SEMESTER                                                17  HOURS 

Cer.  E.   221 — Pyrometry    2 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics  ...  3 
Math.    345 — Differential    Equations    and 

Orthogonal    Functions     3 

Physics    108 — General    Physics    (Wave 

Motion,    Sound,     Light,    and     Modern 

Physics)     4 

T.A.M.   154 — Analytical   Mechanics 

(Statics  and   Dynamics) 4 

Physical   Education    1 

18  HOURS 

Chem.     246 — Physical     Chemistry     for 

Engineers    3 

Met.   E.   208 — Physical  Metallurgy,   II    .  .  3 

Met.    E.   210 — Physical   Metallurgy 

Laboratory,   II    3 

Met.    E.    310 — X-ray    Metallography    ...  3 

Met.   E.  314 — Metallurgical 

Thermodynamics     3 

Humanities   or   Social   Science    Electives^  3 
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FOURTH  YEAR                                                         18  HOURS 

Met.  E.  251— Physical  Metallurgy,  III  .  .  3 
Met.    E.    253 — Physical   Metallurgy 

Laboratory,    III     3 

Met.  E.  294 — Metallurgical  Seminar  .  .  1 
Met.    E.    311 — Advanced    Phase 

Diagrams    2 

Technical    Electives"     5 

Technical   or   Nontechnical   Electives    ...  4 


19  HOURS 

Met.    E.    295 — Metallurgical    Seminar    .  .  1 

Met.   E.  316 — Mechanical   Metallurgy    .  .  3 
Met.     E.    318 — Introduction     to    Metal 

Physics     3 

Humanities   or   Social    Science    Electives^  3 

Technical     Electives^     6 

Free   Elective    3 


NOTES 

*  Consult  the  college  list  of  approved  courses  on  page  269. 

"These   hours   must  be   selected   from   Electrical  Engineering   220,   232,   233,  234,   235;   Metallurgical 

Engineering    260,  302,  304;   Physics  281,  282,  321,  322,  341,  342,  360,  381,  383,  385. 


Curriculum   in   Mining   Engineering 

See  General  Engineering  for  undergraduate  curriculum. 

Curriculum   in  the  Teaching   of   Engineering   Technology 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Engineering  Technology 
The   first   two  years  of  the   Electronics   Option   and   the   Mechanical   Option   are   the 


FIRST  YEAR                FIRST  SEMESTER                16  HOUl 

Chem.    101 — General   Chemistry    4 

G.E.    103 — Engineering    Graphics,    I    .  .  .  3 

Math.    112 — College   Algebra    3 

Math.     114 — Plane    Trigonometry    2 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric   and   Composition    .  3 

Physical    Education     1 


SECOND  SEMESTER                                                16  HOURS 

Chem.     102E — General    Chemistry     ....  3 

G.E.    104 — Engineering    Graphics,    II     .  .  3 

Rhet.     102 — Rhetoric     and     Composition  3 

Math.    122 — Analytic    Geometry    4 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.   101 — Nature  of  the 

Teaching    Profession    2 

Physical    Education    1 


SUMMER  2  HOURS 

Vo.   Tech.    Ed.    189 — Industrial    Practices  2 


SECOND  YEAR                                                        17  HOURS 

Math.    132 — Calculus    5 

Physics    106 — General    Physics 

(Mechanics)     4 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology  4 
Speech    101 — Principles  of   Effective 

Speaking     3 

Physical    Education    1 


Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics  .  . 
Hist.    Phil.    Ed.    201 — Foundations    of 

American    Education    

Math.    142 — Calculus     

Physics     107 — General    Physics    (Heat, 

Electricity,   and   Magnetism)    

T.A.M.     154 — Analytical     Mechanics 

(Statics  and   Dynamics)    

Physical    Education    


SUMMER  2  HOURS 

Vo.   Tech.   Ed.    189 — Industrial    Practices  2 
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ELECTRONICS   OPTION 

THIRD  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

Ed.    Psych.    211 — Educational 

Psychology    3 

E.E.    250 — Linear   Network   Theory,    I    .  .  5 

E.E.   251 — Electrical   Engineering 

Laboratory,  I    1 

Humanities    Elective    3 

Math.    345 — Differential    Equations    and 

Orthogonal     Functions     3 

T.A.M.     221 — Elementary    Mechanics    of 

Deformabie    Bodies     3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

E.E.     229 — Introduction     to     Electromag- 
netic   Fields    3 

E.E.   322 — Linear  Network  Theory,  II    .  .  4 

E.E.  330 — Magnetic  Circuits  and 

Transformers     3 

E.E.   331 — Magnetic   Circuits   and   Trans- 
former Laboratory 1 

E.E.    340 — Electronics    3 

E.E.      341 — Electronics      Experimentation  1 

Hist.     262 — The    United    States:     World 
Power  in  an   Industrial  Age 
Since    1877    3 


SUMMER  2  HOURS 

Vo.   Tech.    Ed.    189 — Industrial    Practices  2 


FOURTH  YEAR                                                        18  HOURS 

E.E.    332 — Electrical    Machinery     3 

E.E.  333 — Electrical   Machinery 

Laboratory    1 

E.E.    342 — Advanced    Electronics     3 

E.E.    343 — Electronics     Laboratory     ....  1 

E.E.     347 — Industrial     Electronics     4 

Pol.     Sci.     150 — American     Government: 

Organization   and    Powers    3 

Humanities  Elective 3 


14  HOURS 

Ed.  Prac.   242 — Educational   Practice 

in   Secondary  Education    5 

E.E.   271 — Electrical   Engineering 

Problems     3 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  381— Principles  of 

Vocational    Education    3 

Vo.   Tech.    Ed.    388 — Special   Techniques 
of  Teaching   Vocational-Industrial 
Subjects    3 


MECHANICAL   OPTION 

THIRD  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

G.E.  221 — Introduction  to  General 

Engineering     Design      3 

M.E.   183 — Materials  Casting    3 

M.E.    221 — Mechanics    of    Machinery    .  .  5 

Pol.     Sci.     150 — American     Government: 

Organization    and    Powers     3 

T.A.M.     221 — Elementary    Mechanics    of 

Deformabie   Bodies    3 

T.A.M.    223 — Mechanical   Behavior  of 

Solids    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  18  HOURS 

Ed.    Psych.   211 — Educational 

Psychology    3 

E.E.     220 — Basic     Electrical     Engineering  3 

Hist.     262— The     United     States:     World 

Power  in  an    Industrial  Age 

Since    1877    3 

M.E.     186 — Principles    of    Metal    Cutting 

and    Forming    3 

M.E.    224 — Design   of  Machine   Elements  3 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  284 — Advanced  Metal 

Work     3 


SUMMER  2  HOURS 

Vo.    Tech.   Ed.    189 — Industrial    Practices  2 


FOURTH  YEAR                                                        17  HOURS 

E.E.    230 — Application    and    Control    of 

Motors    and    Equipment    2 

G.E.  236 — Hydraulic  and  Pneumatic 

Controls     3 

M.E.   234 — Heat  Treatment  of  Metals    .  .  3 

M.E.   271 — Design   of  Machine    Elements  3 

Humanities  Electives    6 


15  HOURS 

Ed.    Prac.    242 — Educational    Practice    in 

Secondary    Education    5 

M.E.    241 — Project    Design     in    Machine 

Design     Technology     4 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  381 — Principles  of 

Vocational     Education     3 

Vo.    Tech.    Ed.    388 — Special   Techniques 
of  Teaching  Vocational-Industrial 
Subjects    3 
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Curriculum   for  the   Post-Baccalaureate   Certificate  for  Teachers   of 
Engineering   Technology 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNOLOGY   OPTION 

FIRST  SUMMER                                                         9  HOURS         SECOND  SUMMER  8  HOURS 

E.E.    250 — Linear  Network   Theory,   I    .  .  5            E.E.  322 — Linear  Network  Theory,  II    .  .          4 

E.E.   251 — Electrical  Engineering  E.E.    340 — Electronics    3 

Laboratory,    I     1             E.E.  341 — Electronics  Experimentation    .           1 

E.E.   271 — Electrical   Engineering 

Problems     3 

THIRD  SUMMER                                                        8  HOURS         FOURTH  SUMMER                                                    7  HOURS 

E.E.  330 — Magnetic  Circuits  and  E.E.    347 — Industrial    Electronics    4 

Transformers     3            Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  381 — Principles  of 

E.E.  331 — Magnetic  Circuits  and  Vocational    Education    3 

Transformer    Laboratory    1 

E.E.   342 — Advanced    Electronics    3 

E.E.   343 — Electronics    Laboratory    1 

MECHANICAL  TECHNOLOGY  OPTION 

FIRST  SUMMER                                                         9  HOURS         SECOND  SUMMER                                                    8  HOURS 

G.E.   393 — Special   Problems    4            M.E.    221 — Mechanics    of   Machinery    .  .          5 

T.A.M.  256 — Elements  of  Mechanics  Vo.  Tech.   Ed.  284 — Advanced 

and   Strength   of   Materials    5                Metalwork     . , , 3 

THIRD  SUMMER                                                        9  HOURS         FOURTH  SUMMER                                                    6  HOURS 

M.E.  224 — Design  of  Machine  M.E.  271 — Design   of  Machine   Elements          3 

Elements     3            M.E.  341 — Engineering   Analysis  and 

M.E.  234 — Heat  Treatment  of  Metals   .  .  3                 Design     3 

Vo.  Tech.  Ed.  381 — Principles  of 

Vocational    Education    3 


Students  at  work  in  one  of  the  several  architectural  design  studios. 


College  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Arts 


Art,  architecture,  urban  planning,  landscape  architecture,  music,  and 
theatre  are  taught  in  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts.  The  profes- 
sional curricula  in  all  these  subjects  admit  freshmen.  In  each  curriculum 
students  are  required  to  complete  certain  basic  courses,  professional  courses, 
and  general  education  requirements  including  a  minimum  approved  se- 
quence of  six  semester  hours  each  in  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  and 
natural  sciences.  Electives  and  sequences  must  be  chosen  from  the  list  ap- 
proved by  the  college. 

For  students  enrolled  in  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  at 
Urbana,  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  offers  introductory  courses 
designed  to  increase  esthetic  appreciation  and  to  portray  the  role  of  the 
arts  in  civilization,  as  well  as  courses  in  applied  music. 

The  activities  of  the  college  are  prominently  featured  in  the  Festival 
of  Contemporary  Arts  held  biennially  in  March.  The  next  Festival  will 
be  in  1969.  Exhibitions,  concerts,  lectures,  performances,  demonstrations, 
and  conferences  within  the  areas  of  art,  architecture,  urban  planning,  land- 
scape architecture,  theatre,  and  music  have  been  important  features  of  the 
Festivals.  Many  outstanding  professional  workers  in  these  fields  have  been 
brought  to  the  University  for  these  events.  The  University's  permanent 
collection  of  contemporary  American  painting  and  sculpture  has  been 
largely  formed  from  the  Festival  exhibitions.  Fields  outside  the  college, 
such  as  dance,  typographical  design,  home  economics,  literature,  motion 
pictures,  and  television  have  also  scheduled  important  events  during  the 
Festivals.  The  Krannert  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  which  will  pro- 
vide excellent  facilities  for  orchestra,  opera,  choral  organizations,  theatre, 
and  dance,  will  be  completed  in  the   1968-69  academic  year. 

In  addition  to  its  teaching  divisions,  the  college  contains  the  Bureau  of 
Community  Planning,  the  Small  Homes  Council— Building  Research  Coun- 
cil, the  University  Bands,  and  the  Krannert  Art  Museum. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   GRADUATION 

Students  who  meet  the  general  University  requirements  with  reference  to  registration, 
residence,  scholarship,  fees,  physical  education,  rhetoric,  and  general  education  require- 
ments, and  who  maintain  a  satisfactory  record,  receive  degrees  appropriate  to  the  curricu- 
lum completed. 
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HONORS   AT   GRADUATION 


At  graduation,  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  grants  honors  to  superior  students. 
To  be  eligible,  students  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  four  semesters  of  work  or 
sixty  five  hours  of  credit  in  residence  at  the  University  and  be  recommended  bv  the  faculty. 
For  the  degree  with  Honors,  the  student  must  have  an  average  of  4.0  or  better,  in  all 
courses  used  for  graduation;  for  the  degree  with  High  Honors,  an  average  of  4.25  or  better; 
and  for  the  degree  with  Highest  Honors,  an  average  of  4.5  or  better.  Credit  earned  at 
other  institutions  and  transferred  to  the  University  of  Illinois  is  used  in  computing  the 
student's  average;  credit  earned  at  Illinois  must  be  of  at  least  the  level  required  for  each 
degree  of  honors. 

LIBRARIES 

Students  in  the  college  have  at  their  disposal  outstanding  library  resources.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  general  Library,  one  of  this  country's  great  university  collections,  there  are 
specialized  libraries  serving  the  needs  of  specific  fields.  The  Ricker  Library  of  Architecture 
and  Art  contains  approximately  28,000  books  (with  at  least  as  many  more  in  the  same 
fields  in  the  general  Library),  52,000  slides,  30,000  photographs,  and  9,600  clippings.  The 
Urban  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture  Library  contains  16,000  books,  10,000  pam- 
phlets, and  13,700  slides.  The  Music  Library  contains  approximately  34,000  scores,  200,000 
parts,  14,000  books,  20,000  disks,  and  4,000  microphotos.  The  Library  of  the  University 
Bands  contains  approximately   8,900  transcriptions  and  original  works  for  band. 

DEPARTMENTS,    DIVISIONS,    AND    CURRICULA 

The  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  consists  of  the  Department  of  Architecture,  the 
Department  of  Art,  the  Department  of  Urban  Planning,  the  Department  of  Landscape 
Architecture,  the  Department  of  Theatre,  the  School  of  Music,  the  University  Bands,  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Planning,  the  Small  Homes  Council— Building  Research  Council, 
the  Krannert  Art  Museum,  and  the  Krannert  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  The 
undergraduate  curricula,  which  are  described  in  the  following  paragraphs,  are  outlined  on 
subsequent  pages. 

All  departments  in  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  reserve  the  right  to  retain, 
exhibit,  and  reproduce  the  work  submitted  by  students  for  credit  in  any  course. 

Architecture.  Architecture  is  concerned  wdth  the  shaping  of  man's  environment.  The 
education  of  the  futiue  architect  should  begin  by  familiarizing  him  with  the  function  of 
architecture  in  society.  Together  with  social  insight  must  be  brought  creative  imagination 
and  a  knowledge  of  contemporary  technology.  With  this  social,  creative,  and  technological 
background,  the  task  and  challenge  of  shaping  environment  at  every  scale,  from  individual 
building  to  relationships  between   buildings  to  urban  planning,  can  be  imdertaken. 

Thus  the  curriculum  in  architecture  contains  a  balanced  program  of  cultural,  creative, 
and  technical  studies.  Technical  subjects  stress  both  a  sound  comprehension  of  funda- 
mental theory  and  the  logical  solution  of  realistic  problems  met  in  practice.  General  studies 
include  a  liberal  proportion  of  courses  in  the  physical  and  social  sciences  and  the  humani- 
ties, which  can  give  the  graduate  that  appreciation  and  understanding  of  society  so  neces- 
sary in  achieving  a  useful  career  and  a  satisfying  life. 

The  curriculum  provides  two  options,  general  and  engineering,  allowing  specialization 
in  the  areas  of  design  or  structures.  Graduate  courses  leading  to  a  master's  degree  are 
offered  under  the  regulations  of  the  Graduate  College. 

The  Department  of  Architecture  occupies  drafting  rooins,  studios,  and  offices  in  the 
Building  for  Architecture  and  Kindred  Subjects  and  the  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  Building. 

Students  transferring  to  architecture  from  any  other  curriculum  in  the  University  must 
have,  in  addition  to  specific  entrance  requirements,  a  3.25  grade-point  average. 

Art.  The  curricula  in  art  permit  a  student  to  attain  a  proficiency  in  art  and  to  secure 
a  lil)eral  education.  The  first  year  of  each  curriculum  is  basic  and  cultural.  Specialization 
begins  in  the  second  year  in  the  following  areas: 

The  curriculum  in  art  education  prepares  students  for  positions  as  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  art  in  the  public  schools.  The  program  places  emphasis  on  methods,  ma- 
terials, processes,  and  practice  teaching  in  selected  Illinois  schools.  I'pon  completion, 
graduates  are  eligible  for  the  State  Special  Certificate  as  defined  by  the  Illinois  State 
Teacher  Certifica'tion  Board. 

The  curriculum  in  crafts  emphasizes  professional  training  for  the  development  of  the 
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self-sustaining  craftsman,  the  teacher  of  crafts,  and  the  designer-craftsman  in  industry.  The 
present  curriculum  provides  a  choice  of  two  areas  of  concentration:  ceramic  design  and 
metal  design.  The  emphasis  within  these  areas  of  concentration  is  upon  the  development 
of  individual  design  capabilities  and  perceptions  and  upon  the  mastery  of  comprehensive 
technical  skills.  In  conjunction  with  these  individual  areas  of  emphasis,  each  student  is 
given  experience  in  other  craft  media. 

The  curriculum  in  graphic  design  prepares  the  student  for  entrance  into  the  field  of 
visual  communications,  including  commercial,  educational,  and  informational  applica- 
tions. Problems  explore  printed  design  in  two  and  three  dimensions,  the  filmic  media 
including  photography,  film  making,  and  television,  and  the  interrelationship  of  pertinent 
disciplines  such  as  journalism,  communications,  advertising,  and  marketing.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  a  balance  of  technical  and  conceptual  skills,  and  on  the  expansion  of  the  stu- 
dent's knowledge  of  the  processes  employed  by  the  designer  in  visual  problem  solving. 
Each  assignment  is  taken  through  analysis,  research,  organization,  aesthetics,  and  technical 
execution— from  concept  through  final  presentation. 

The  curriculum  in  the  history  of  art  offers  a  broad  cultural  education  which  unites 
academic  and  studio  training,  prepares  students  for  certain  types  of  museum  and  gallery 
work,  and  qualifies  them  for  further  study  in  criticism  and  scholarship.  Those  who  are 
preparing  for  teaching  the  history  of  art  on  the  college  level  are  ordinarily  expected  to 
undertake  graduate  study  for  the  Master  of  .\rts  degree  in  this  field. 

The  curriculum  in  industrial  design  prepares  designers  for  three-dimensional  design 
in  industry  and  commerce— the  design  of  products,  interiors,  and  displays.  The  student  may 
elect  either  the  structural  emphasis  which  includes  mathematics  and  mechanics,  or  the  art 
emphasis.  Emphasis  is  directed  toward  giving  the  student  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  good  design,  resourcefulness  of  expression,  discriminating  perception,  and  the 
ability  to  adapt  himself  to  the  conditions  of  industry. 

The  curriculum  in  medical  art  offers  extensive  and  intensive  training  leading  to  pro- 
fessional competence  in  the  field  of  medical  illustration.  The  program  consists  of  five  years 
of  study,  the  first  three  years  in  art  at  Urbana-Champaign  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  years 
at  the  Medical  Center  in  Chicago.  The  final  two  years  include  work  in  the  anatomy 
laboratories  and  in  medical  art  studios  to  develop  skills  and  techniques  in  all  media  of 
illustration. 

The  curriculum  in  painting  provides  an  extensive  training  as  preparation  for  pro- 
fessional practice  in  painting  and  printmaking  in  their  various  aspects.  The  first  two 
years  are  devoted  primarily  to  the  study  of  design  and  composition  and  the  acquisition 
of  representational  skills;  the  last  two  years  to  the  development  of  creative  expression  in 
painting,  drawing,  printmaking,  illustration,  and  other  media.  When  followed  by  a  pro- 
gram leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Fine  Arts  in  painting  and  printmaking,  this  cur- 
riculum is  recommended  as  preparation  for  teaching  painting  and  related  subjects  at  the 
college  level. 

The  curriculum  in  sculpture  provides  a  broad  and  solid  foundation  in  the  funda- 
mental disciplines  of  drawing,  design,  and  painting,  including  both  traditional  and 
contemporary  concepts.  The  learning  of  the  time-honored  techniques  of  sculpture  such  as 
modeling  and  carving  is  required,  and  experimentation  with  welding,  metal  casting,  plastics, 
etc.,  is  fostered.  The  student  is  encouraged  to  experience  a  wide  range  of  materials,  tech- 
niques, methods,  and  styles. 

Courses  in  the  history  and  appreciation  of  art  and  certain  courses  in  studio  work  are 
open  to  students  from  other  colleges  of  the  University. 

Students  who  have  attended  another  college,  university,  or  professional  art  school,  and 
who  wish  to  apply  for  advanced  standing  in  art,  must  submit  examples  of  studio  work 
completed  at  that  institution.  Representative  examples  of  all  areas  of  graphic  experience 
should  be  included  along  with  photographs  of  three-dimensional  work.  These  examples 
must  be  received  by  the  Department  of  Art  at  least  one  day  prior  to  the  registration 
period.  To  transfer  from  any  other  curriculum  in  the  University,  a  student  must  have, 
in  addition  to  the  specific  entrance  requirements,  a  3.25  average.  Advanced  placement  is 
determined  upon  review  of  these  examples  by  members  of  the  art  faculty  and  is  con- 
sidered conditional  and  subject  to  the  student's  satisfactory  performance  in  assigned  courses. 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  Graduate  College,  two  master's  degrees  in  art  are  offered. 
The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  offered  with  a  major  in  either  art  history  or  art  education, 
and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Fine  Arts  with  a  major  in  painting  and  printmaking,  in  design, 
or  in  sculpture. 

The  degree  Doctor  of  Education  in  Art  Education  is  offered  jointly  by  the  Department 
of  Art  and  the  College  of  Education  under  the  regulations  of  the  Graduate  College. 

The  Department  of  Art  occupies  studios,  drafting  rooms,  and  offices  in  nine  different 
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University  buildings.  The  departmental  faculty  offices  are  in  the  Fine  and  Applied  Arts 
Building,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  work  is  carried  on  there.  The  graduate  studios 
are  at  26  East  Springfield  Avenue,  Champaign. 

Landscape  Architecture.  The  Department  of  Landscape  .Architecture  offers  a  four-year 
undergraduate  curriculum  for  the  professional  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture and  a  graduate  curriculum  for  tlie  advanced  degiee  of  Master  of  Landscape  .Archi- 
tecture. 

The  undergraduate  curriculum  is  a  balanced  program  of  technical,  design,  and 
general  education  courses  which  equip  the  student  with  the  necessary  skills  for  professional 
practice  in  private  offices  or  public  agencies.  The  graduate  curriculum  offers  advanced  work 
and  opportunities  for  specialization  in  selected  areas  towards  potential  careers  in  teaching, 
public  service,  or  private  practice. 

The  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture  occupies  quarters  in  Mumford  Hall, 
wherein  are  located  the  department  library,  design  studios,  classrooms,  and  staff  offices. 
Additional  studio  and  office  facilities  are  located  in  buildings  at  1201  and  1203  West 
California  Avenue,  Urbana. 

Music.  All  applicants  for  music  curricula  are  required  to  satisfy  a  qualifying  audition 
in  the  major  performance  area  prior  to  approval  for  admission.  Auditions  are  held  on  one 
Saturday  during  Octol^er,  November,  December,  and  January,  and  on  several  other 
designated  dates  during  the  year.  Applicants  who  cannot  appear  in  person  may  submit 
tape  recordings,  but  all  are  urged  to  complete  the  requirement  as  early  as  possible  to 
expedite  approval  for  admission.  Each  applicant  must  \vrite  to  the  Director  of  the  School 
of  Music,  mentioning  his  performance  area  and  curriculum,  to  make  specific  audition 
arrangements. 

The  School  of  Music  offers  a  curriculum  in  music,  with  four  options  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  and  a  curriculum  in  music  education  with  vocal-choral 
or  instrumental  emphasis,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music  Education. 
.\  student  enrolled  in  any  applied  music  curriculum  pursues  throughout  the  four  years 
of  his  course  a  major  applied  subject  (piano,  voice,  etc.)  in  which  two  thirty-minute  lessons 
a  week  are  taken;  and  a  minor  or  secondary  applied  suliject  in  which  one  thirty-minute 
lesson  a  week  is  taken  for  two  years.  Students  in  composition  and  history  of  music  must 
complete  sixteen  hours  in  the  major  applied  music  sul^ject.  Public  performance  is  a 
definite  part  of  the  training  in  applied  music,  and  all  students,  when  sufficiently  advanced, 
are  required  to  participate  in  student  programs.  As  part  of  the  requirements  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in  applied  music  and  composition,  senior  students  must  present 
a  satisfactory  public  recital. 

Courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  music  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  are  offered  to  qualified  students.  Courses  in  music  leading  to  this 
degree  are  predominantly  in  the  fields  of  theory,  history,  and  applied  music.  Applicants 
are  expected  to  have  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  tlieory  and  to  possess  a  moderate  degree 
of  proficiency  on  the  piano.  (See  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  in  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences,  page  325). 

-Applied  music  and  courses  in  the  history,  theory,  and  appreciation  of  music  are  open 
to  all  cjualified  students  in  the  University. 

Graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Music,  Master  of  Science  in  Music 
Education,  Advanced  Certificate  in  Music  Education,  Doctor  of  Education  in  Music  Edu- 
cation, Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Musicology,  and  Doctor  of  Musical  Arts  in  Composition, 
Choral  Music,  and  Performance  and  Literature  are  offered  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Graduate  College. 

The  University  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wind  Ensemble,  University  choral  groups 
(Oratorio  Society,  University  Chorus,  Women's  Glee  Club,  Men's  Glee  Club,  University 
Choir)  and  small  vocal  enseml)les  are  open  to  qualified  students  from  any  college.  The 
Oratorio  Society,  University  Chorus,  Madrigal  Singers,  Opera  Group,  and  other  ensembles 
are  also  open  to  memljers  of  the  faculty  and  staff  and  residents  of  the  community  who  are 
admitted  by  audition  or  by  permission  of  the  respective  conductors. 

The  faculty  and  students  of  the  School  of  Music  present  concerts  and  recitals  each 
week  of  the  school  year.  The  School  of  Music  also  presents  frequent  radio  broadcasts  on 
and  off  campus  and  participates  in  television  programs.  Chamber  music  concerts  are  given 
frecjuently  throughout  the  year  by  the  Walden  Quartet  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  whose 
mLml)crs  are  artists-in-residence,  and  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Music. 
Faculty  artists  and  student  musical  groups  are  available  for  off-campus  performances 
through  the  Music  Section  of  the  Division  of  University  Extension,  608  South  Mathews 
Avenue,  Urbana. 
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The  School  of  Music  occupies  the  Tina  Weedon  Smith  Memorial  Hall  with  sound- 
proof studios,  lecture  rooms,  and  classrooms  extensively  equipped  with  musical  instru- 
ments, a  library,  an  auditorium  designed  for  public  recitals  and  concerts,  and  nine  annex 
areas. 

Theatre.  Four-year  curricula  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Theatre 
with  specialization  in  acting,  directing  and  playwriting  bases,  or  technology  and  design 
are  under  consideration.  Until  they  have  been  approved,  students  may  enroll  in  the 
curriculum  in  theatre  art  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Urban  Planning.  The  Department  of  Urban  Planning  offers  an  undergraduate 
curriculum  and  graduate  work   toward  the  Master  of  Urban  Planning. 

The  undergraduate  four-year  curriculum  in  urban  planning  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Urban  Planning.  It  provides  the  student  not  only  with  basic  competence  within 
the  areas  of  urban  and/or  regional  planning  but  also  with  a  sound  and  well-rounded 
education. 

The  department  occupies  space  in  Mumford  Hall,  Bevier  Hall,  and  1201  and  1203 
West  California  Avenue,  Urbana. 

ELECTIVES   AND   GENERAL   EDUCATION   SEQUENCE    REQUIREMENTS 

Electives  specified  in  any  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  must 
be  chosen  from  the  lists  which  follow.  Only  those  courses  contained  in  the  Sequence  or 
Other  Elective  lists,  and  more  advanced  courses  for  which  sequence  courses  are  prerequi- 
site, will  apply  toward  degree  requirements  unless  approval  is  granted  prior  to  registra- 
tion therein.  .Approval  must  be  requested  by  written  petition  to  the  Associate  Dean.  Con- 
sent or  approval  by  an  instructor  or  adviser  is  not  acceptable. 

GENERAL   EDUCATION  SEQUENCES 

To  comply  with  the  general  education  requirements,  each  student  must  have  a  mini- 
mum approved  sequence  of  six  semester  hours  in  the  humanities,  the  natural  sciences, 
and  the  social  sciences,  respectively.  These  are  to  be  taken  as  electives  if  not  listed  as  a 
requirement  in  a  curriculum.  Listed  below  are  the  sequences  approved  by  the  college. 

HUMANITIES 

Foreign  language— six-hour  sequence  or  more  in  one  language  at  the  104  level  and  above 

or  104  plus  anv  three-hour  course  in  the  humanities 
Architecture  211-212  plus  a  300-level  course  in  the  History  of  Architecture  (not  accepted 

for  architecture  and  art  students) 
.\rt   111-112  plus  either  a  300-level  course  in   the  History  of  Art  or  Philosophy  323    (not 

accepted  for  art  and  architecture  students) 
Classical  Civilization  301-302 
Division  of  General  Studies  161-162 
English  101,  102,  103  (two  of  the  three  courses) 
English  105-106;  113-114;  131-201 
Historv  181-182;  323-324;  371-372 
Humanities  151-152;  211-212;  363-364 

Music  130,  131  plus  a  300-level  course  in  Music  History  (not  accepted  for  music  majors) 
Music  213-214  plus  a  300-level  course  in  Music  History  (not  accepted  for  music  majors) 
Philosophy  101-102;  303-306 
Speech  177-178 

NATURAL  SCIENCES 
Biological 

Botany  100  and  Zoology  104 

Division  of  General  Studies  131-132 

Entomology  103  and  Botany  100  or  Zoology  104 

Physiology-  103  and  Botany  100  or  Entomology  103  or  Psychology  103 

Physiology-  103  and  Zoology  104 

Zoology  106-107  (approved  for  students  in  teacher  training  programs  only) 
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Physical 

Astronomy  101-102 

Chemistry  101  or  102 

Division  of  General  Studies  141-142 

Geography  101-111 

Geology  101-102 

Mathematics— any  six  hours  except  Mathematics  101,  102,  and  104 

Physics  101-102 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Anthropology  102-103 

Division  of  General  Studies  121-122;  151-152;  171-172 

Economics  108,  255 

Geography  104-105 

History  111-112;  151-152 

History  260,  261,  262  (two  of  three  courses) 

Philosophy  103-104 

Political  Science  150-151;  191-192 

Political  Science  150,  plus  either  History  151,  152,  261,  or  262 

Psychology  100-201 

Sociology  100  and  223  or  225 

OTHER  ELECTIVES 

Additional  electives  may  be  selected  from  the  General  Education  Sequence  list  as  well  as 
from  subsequent  and  advanced  courses  for  which  the  student  has  the  correct  prerequi- 
site. Other  electives  may  be  selected  from  the  Miscellaneous  group  listed  below. 

Accountancy  201,  203 

Computer  Science  101 

Electrical  Engineering  Problems  271 

General  Engineering  304 

Health  Science  104,  206 

Industrial  Administration  261 

Journalism  215 

Library  Science  195 

Music  (all  courses) 

Religion  (maximum  of  six  hours) 

Rhetoric  (all  courses) 

Speech  (all  courses) 

Air  Force  Aerospace  Studies,  Military  Science,  and  Naval  Science— advanced  courses  (maxi- 
mum of  six  hours) 

Curriculum   in  Architecture 

In  the  curriculum  in  architecture,  normal  course  progress  is  imperative.  A  student 
failing  to  complete  any  required  course  more  than  one  semester  later  than  the  time 
designated  in  the  curriculum  is  prohibited  from  progressive  registration  in  architectural 
courses  until  the  deficiency  is  corrected.  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture,  157 
semester  hours  plus  physical  education  are  required. 

GENERAL   OPTION 

For  the   Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Architecture 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER  14  HOURS 

Art   181 — Freehand   Drawing    2  Arch.    101 — Architectural  Design,  I    .  .  .  3 

G.E.   107 — Geometry  for  Architects   ...  2  Art.    182 — Freehand    Drawing    2 

Moth.     123 — Analytical    Geometry     ...  5  G.E.   108 — Geometry  for  Architects   ...  2 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition    .  3  Rhet.   102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition    .  3 

Electives    3  Electives    3 

Physical    Education    1  Physical  Education 1 
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SECOND  YEAR  15  HOUl 

Arch.  131 — Architectural  Design,  II   .  .  .  3 

Arch.    141 — Building  Construction,   I    .  .  2 

Art   183 — Freehand   Drawing    2 

D.G.S.    141 — Physical    Science,    I     ....  4 

Electives      3 

Physical    Education    1 


THIRD  YEAR                                                            16  HOURS 

Arch.  212 — Introduction  to  Renaissance 

and  Modern  Architecture    3 

Arch.  233 — Architectural  Design,  IV   .  .  3 

Arch.     241 — Building     Construction,     III  2 

Art  281 — Freehand   Drawing    2 

Sociol.  276 — Sociology  of  the  City  ...  3 

T.A.M.    172 — Strength    of    Materials    .  .  3 


18  HOURS 

Arch.  211 — Introduction  to  Ancient  and 

Medieval    Architecture     3 

Arch.    132 — Architectural  Design,  III    .  .  3 

Arch.    142 — Building   Construction,   II..  2 

Art   184 — Freehand   Drawing    2 

D.G.S.   142 — Physical  Science,  II    4 

T.A.M.   171 — Elements  of  Mechanics    .  .  3 

Physical    Education    1 

16  HOURS 

Architectural  History  Elective 3 

Arch.   234 — Architectural   Design,  V    .  .  3 

Arch.  242 — Building  Construction,  IV    .  2 

Arch.    245 — Structural    Elements    3 

Art    282 — Freehand    Drawing    2 

Electives      3 


FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Architectural  History  Elective 3 

Arch.  235 — Architectural  Design,  VI    .  .  5 

Arch.  246 — Theory  of  Structural  Design  3 

Arch.    265 — Theory   of   Architecture    .  .  2 

Electives    3 


Arch.   236 — Architectural   Design,  VII    . 

Arch.  256 — Building  Sanitation  and 
Acoustics     

Arch.  257 — Reinforced  Concrete  Theory 

M.E.   252 — Heating   and  Air  Condition- 
ing for  Architects   

U.P.  171 — Planning  Cities  and  Regions 


17  HOURS 
5 


FIFTH  YEAR  17  HOUl 

Arch.    247 — Structural    Planning     3 

Arch.  344 — Construction   Documents    .  .  2 

Arch.    337 — Architectural    Design,    VIII  7 

Art  151 — Sculpture    2 

Electives    3 


Arch.  283 — Architectural  Practice  . 
Arch.  338 — Architectural  Design,  IX 
E.E.  114 — Wiring  and  Illumination  . 
Electives    


16  HOURS 

2 

7 
3 
4 


ENGINEERING   OPTION 


FIRST  YEAR 


For  the   Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture 
FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


Art   181 — Freehand   Drawing    2 

G.E.    107 — Geometry    for   Architects    .  .  2 

Math.     123 — Analytical    Geometry     ...  5 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Electives    3 

Physical    Education    1 


Arch.    101 — Architectural    Design,    I    . 

Art   182 — Freehand   Drawing    

G.E.    108 — Geometry   for   Architects    . 

Math.    132 — Calculus    

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition 
Physical    Education     


16  HOURS 

3 
2 
2 
5 
3 
1 


SECOND  YEAR                                                        15  HOUl 

Arch.    131 — Architectural   Design,   II    .  .  3 

Arch.   141 — Building   Construction,   I    .  .  2 

Art  183 — Freehand  Drawing 2 

D.G.S.    141 — Physical    Science,    I     ....  4 

Math.    142— Calculus     3 

Physical    Education    1 


Arch.  211 — Introduction  to  Ancient  and 
Medieval  Architecture 

Arch.     132 — Architectural     Design,     III 

Arch.  142 — Building  Construction,  II   .  . 

Art    184 — Freehand    Drawing     

D.G.S.    142 — Physical    Science,   II    .... 

T.A.M.    150 — Analytical  Mechanics 
(Statics) 

Physical    Education    


17  HOURS 

3 
3 
2 
2 

4 
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THIRD  YEAR                                                            17  HOURS 

Arch.  212 — Introduction  to  Renaissance 

and  Modern  Architecture   3 

Arch.  233 — Architectural  Design,  IV    .  .  3 

Arch.  241 — Building  Construction,  III  .  .  2 

Art  281 — Freehand   Drawing    2 

Socio!.  276 — Sociology  of  the   City    .  .  3 
T.A.M.    221 — Elementary   Mechanics    of 

Deformable    Bodies     3 

T.A.M.   223 — Mechanical   Behavior  of 

Solids      1 

FOURTH    YEAR                                                        16  HOURS 

Architectural  History  Elective 3 

Arch.  235 — Architectural  Design,  VI    .  .  5 

Arch.  246 — Theory  of  Structural  Design  3 

Arch.   265 — Theory  of  Architecture    ...  2 

Electives    3 


Architectural  History  Elective 

Arch.  234 — Architectural  Design,  V 
Arch.  242 — Building  Construction,  IV 
Arch.  245 — Structural   Elements    .  .  .  . 

Art  282 — Freehand   Drawing    

Electives      


16  HOURS 

3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 


Arch.     236 — Architectural     Design,     VII 
Arch.  256 — Building  Sanitation  and 

Acoustics     

Arch.  257 — Reinforced  Concrete  Theory 
M.E.   252 — Heating  and   Air  Condition- 
ing  for  Architects    

Electives    


FIFTH  YEAR 

Arch.  247 — Structural  Planning  .  . 
Arch.  344 — Construction  Documents 
Arch.  347 — Theory  of  Structures  .  . 
T.A.M.  211 — Analytical   Mechanics 

(Dynamics)    

Electives    


16  HOURS 

3 
2 
5 

3 
3 


Arch.  283 — Architectural  Practice  .... 
Arch.  348 — Advanced  Structures  .... 
Arch.  358 — Reinforced  Concrete  Design 
E.E.  114 — Wiring  and  Illumination  ... 
Electives    


15  HOURS 

2 
5 
3 
3 
2 


Curricula    in   Art 

.Students  in  any  art  curriculum  who  enter  the  University  after  June  1,  1965,  to  proceed 
in  junior  level  art  courses  must  have  earned  a  cumulative  average  of  at  least  3.25.  The 
cumulative  average  is  to  be  computed  as  follows:  (1)  all  University  of  Illinois  courses;  (2) 
the  combination  of  University  of  Illinois  and  transfer  courses,  the  lowest  of  these  to  govern. 

The  first  year  is  common   to  all  curricula  in  art. 


FIRST  YEAR                FIRST  SEMESTER                15  HOUl 

Art   113 — Orientation   to  Art    1 

Art    117 — Drawing     2 

Art   119 — Design    2 

Art   121 — Drawing  Theory    2 

Foreign   Language  or   Elective    4 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Physical    Education    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER                                                15  HOUl 

Art   1 14 — Orientation   to  Art    1 

Art    118 — Drawing     2 

Art   1 20 — Design    2 

Art    122 — Drawing   Theory    2 

Foreign   Language  or  Elective    4 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Physical    Education    1 


Curriculum  in  Art  Education 


For  the   Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in   Art   Education 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  131  hours.  A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit,  not 
counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training  and  physical  education,  is  rcciuired  for 
graduation.  This  curriculum  prepares  its  graduates  for  teaching  art  in  tiic  public  schools. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 
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FIRST  YEAR                FIRST  SEMESTER                15  HOUf 

Arf    113 — Orientation    to    Art    1 

Art    1 17 — Drawing     2 

Art    1 1 9 — Design     2 

Art    121 — Drawing   Theory    2 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Foreign    Language   or   Elective     4 

Physical    Education    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  15  HOURS 

Art   1 14 — Orientation  to  Art    1 

Art    118 — Drawing     2 

Art    1 20 — Design     2 

Art    122 — Drawing  Theory    2 

Rhet.     102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Foreign    Language   or   Elective'    4 

Physical    Education    1 


SECOND  YEAR 

Arf    111 — Introduction    to   Ancient   and 
Medieval  Art    

Art    125 — Life    Drawing    

Art    131 — Elementary  Composition    .  .  . 

Psych.    100 — Introduction   to 

Psychology    

Electives   (Natural   Science 

Sequence)     

Art  Electives' 

Physical    Education    


Art    112 — Introduction    to    Renaissance 
and  Modern   Art    

Arf    126^Life    Drawing    

Arf    132 — Elementary   Composition    .  .  . 

Hist.     Phil.     Ed.     201 — Foundations     of 
American    Education    

Electives   (Natural   Science 

Sequence)'    

Art  Electives' 

Physical    Education    


17  HOURS 

3 
2 
2 


THIRD   YEAR 

Art    192-197— Crafts^    

Art  204 — Art  Education  Laboratory  .  . 
Elem.    Ed.    337 — Art    Education    in    the 

Elementary    School     

Speech      101 — Principles     of     Effective 

Speaking    

Art    Electives'     

Electives  (Humanities  Sequence)' 


Art    192-197— Crafts'    

Art  206 — Creative  Art  for  Children 
Pol.    Sci.    150 — American    Government: 

Organization   and    Powers    

Sec.   Ed.   240 — Principles  of  Secondary 

Education    

Art   Electives'    

Electives   (Humanities    Sequence)'    .... 


18  HOURS 

2 
3 


FOURTH   YEAR 

Art    201 — Watercolor,    I     

Ed.   Prac.   242 — Educational   Practice   in 

Secondary    Education     

Ed.  Psych.  211 — Educational  Psychology 
Hist.    262 — The    United    States:    World 

Power    in    an     Industrial    Age    Since 

1 877 

Sec.   Ed.    241 — Technic   of   Teaching    in 

the  Secondary  School   


16  HOURS 


18  HOURS 

Advanced  Art  History 3 

Art    208 — Organization    of    Public 

School   Art    Programs    3 

Art  Electives' 4 

Electives'     8 


Electives  must  include  a  minimum  approved  sequence  of  six  semester  hours  in  the  humanities, 
social  sciences,  and  natural  sciences  respectively.  (Political  Science  150  and  History  262  fulfill  the 
social  science  sequence.) 

In  addition  to  specified  courses  in  art,  a  minimum  of  eight  semester  hours  must  be  acquired  in 
one  of  the  following  areas  of  specialization:  sculpture,  painting,  crafts,  printmaking,  graphic 
design,   or  art   history. 

Select  any  of  the  two-hour  craft  courses  offered,  provided  the  necessary  prerequisites  are  met. 
The  craft  courses  offered  are  as  follows:  Art  192 — Metalwork  and  Jewelry,  I;  Art  193 — Mefalwork 
and  Jewelry,  II;  Art  194 — Pottery,  I;  Art  195 — Pottery,  II;  Art  196 — Leatherwork,  I;  Art  197— 
Leotherwork,  II. 
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Teacher   Education   Minor   in   Art  Education 

HOURS 

Art    105 — Introduction  to   Wotercolor   Painting    2 

Art    1 1 1 — Introduction    to   Ancient   and   Medieval   Art    3 

Art    1 12 — -Introduction   to   Renaissance  and   Modern   Art    3 

Art    1 17 — Drawing     2 

Art    1 1 9 — Design      2 

Art    192-197— Crafts      4 

Art   203 — Art  Education    Laboratory    2 

Art  204 — Art    Education    Laboratory    2 

Total 20 


Curriculum   in   Crafts 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of   Fine  Arts  in  Crafts 
A  total  of   122  semester  hours,  plus  physical  education,  is  required  for  the  degree. 

CERAMIC    EMPHASIS 

FIRST  YEAR 

Program  for  Freshmen  (page  302). 


SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  HOUl 

Art    111 — Introduction    to    Ancient   and 

Medieval  Art    3 

Art    125 — Life    Drawing    2 

Art    133 — Design    Workshop    3 

Art    141— Still     Life     2 

Art     151 — Sculpture     2 

D.G.S.    141 — Physical    Science    4 

Physical    Education    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Art     112 — Introduction    to    Renaissance 

and   Modern  Art    3 

Art  1  26 — Life  Drawing    2 

Art    134 — Design    Workshop    3 

Art  142— Still  Life 2 

Art    152 — Sculpture     2 

D.G.S.    142 — Physical   Science    4 

Physical    Education    1 


THIRD  YEAR  15  HOUl 

Art   290 — Ceramic   Raw  Materials    ....  2 

Art   294 — Ceramic    Design,   I    3 

Art   Elective    4 

Art    History    3 

Social   Science   Sequence    3 


Art  291 — Glaze  Calculation 

Art    295 — Ceramic    Design,    II    

Home    Econ.    196 — Weaving     

Home   Econ.    263 — Textile    Design — 

Printing,    or    Art    Elective     

Social   Science   Sequence    

Electives      


16  HOURS 

2 
3 
3 


FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOUl 

Art  292 — Introduction   to  Metal   Design 

in     Jewelry     3 

Art    298 — Ceramic    Design,    III     5 

Art    Elective    2 

Econ.   108 — Elements  of  Economics   ...  3 

Humanities    Sequence    3 


15  HOURS 

Art   211 — The   Art   of   Industrialized 

Society    2 

Art  293 — Development  of  Metal  Design 

in     Jewelry     3 

Art   299 — Ceramic  Design,   IV    5 

Art    Elective    2 

Humanities  Sequence    3 


METAL   EMPHASIS 

FIRST  YEAR 

Program  for  Freshmen  (page  302). 
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SECOND   YEAR              FIRST   SEMESTER              17  HOURS 

Art    111 — Introduction    to    Ancient   and 

Medievol  Art    3 

Art    125 — Life    Drawing    2 

Art    133 — Design    Workshop    3 

Art    141— Still     Life     2 

Art     151 — Sculpture     2 

D.G.S.    141 — Physical    Science    4 

Physical    Education    1 

THIRD  YEAR                                                            15  HOURS 

Art   292 — Introduction   to   Metal 

Design    in    Jewelry    3 

Art    Elective    2 

Art    History    3 

D.G.S.    131 — Biological    Science    4 

Social    Science    Sequence     3 

FOURTH  YEAR                                                        16  HOURS 

Art  294 — Ceramic  Design,  I 3 

Art   296 — Decorative   Metal   Techniques  5 

Art   Elective    2 

Econ.    108 — Elements  of  Economics   ...  3 

Humanities  Sequence    3 


SECOND  SEMESTER                                               17  HOURS 

Art     112 — Introduction    to    Renaissance 

and   Modern   Art    3 

Art   1  26 — Life  Drawing    2 

Art    134 — Design    Workshop    3 

Art  142— Still  Life 2 

Art    152 — Sculpture     2 

D.G.S.    142 — Physical   Science    4 

Physical    Education    1 

16  HOURS 

Art  293 — Development  of  Metal 

Design    in    Jewelry    3 

D.G.S.    132 — Biological    Science    4 

Home    Econ.    196 — Weaving    3 

Home  Econ.   263 — Textile   Design — 

Printing,    or    Art    Elective     3 

Social   Science   Sequence    3 

15  HOURS 

Art  211 — The  Art  of   Industrialized 

Society    2 

Art    295 — Ceramic    Design,    II     3 

Art    297 — Construction    of    Hollow    and 

Flatware    in    Silversmithing     5 

Art    Elective    2 

Humanities   Sequence    3 


Curriculum   in   Graphic   Design 

For  the   Degree  of   Bachelor  of   Fine  Arts   in   Graphic   Design 
A   total  of   122  semester  hours,  plus  physical  education,  is  required  for  the  degree. 


FIRST  YEAR 

Program  for  Freshmen  (page  302). 

SECOND  YEAR               FIRST  SEMESTER           15  HOURS 

Art    111 — Introduction    to    Ancient   and 

Medieval    Art     3 

Art    125 — Life    Drawing,    I     2 

Art    131 — Elementary  Composition    ...  2 

Art    141- Still    Life    2 

Art    161 — Calligraphic    Design     2 

Physical     Education      1 

Humanities  Sequence    3 

THIRD  YEAR                                                            16  HOURS 

Art    History    3 

Art   265 — Graphic   Design,   I    3 

Journ.    204 — Typography    3 

Art    Elective'     4 

Social   Science  Sequence    3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  15  HOURS 

Art   112 — Introduction     to     Renaissance 

and    Modern    Art     3 

Art    126 — Life     Drawing,    II     2 

Art    132 — Elementary    Composition  2 

Art    142— Still     Life     2 

Art    162 — Letterform    Design    2 

Physical    Education     1 

Humanities  Sequence    3 

17  HOURS 

Art    263 — Reproduction    Graphics    ....  2 

Art  266 — Graphic  Design,  II    3 

Adv.    28] — Introduction   to   Advertising  3 

Art    Electives'     6 

Social   Science  Sequence    3 
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FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOUl 

Art  264 — Television  Graphics 2 

Art   267 — Graphic   Design,   III    3 

Art    Electives'     2 

Natural  Science  Sequence    3 

Electives    6 


Art   211 — The   Art  of   Industrialized 

Society    2 

Art  268 — Graphic  Design,  IV 3 

Art    Elective'     2 

Natural  Science   Sequence 3 

Electives    7 


NOTES 

'Art  electives  ore  to  be  chosen,  in  consultation  with  on  adviser,  from  the  following  list:  Art  129, 
130;  133,  134;  201,  202;  215,  216;  225,  226;  235,  236;  243,  333;  275,  276;  283,  284,  285, 
286,  330,  332  and  all  art  history  courses. 

Curriculum   in  the   History  of  Art 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  History  of  Art 
A   total   of   122  semester  hours,  plus   physical   education,  is  required  for  the  degree. 

FIRST   YEAR 

Program  for  Freshmen  (page  302). 


SECOND   YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Art    111 — Introduction    to   Ancient    and 

Medieval  Art    3 

Art  Elective  (studio)^ 2 

Foreign    Language"    4 

Hist.   Ill — History  of  Western  Civiliza- 
tion   to    1815     4 

Speech    101 — Principles  of   Effective 

Speaking     3 

Physical    Education     1 

THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Art    History     3 

Art   Elective   (studio]    2 

History    or    English     3 

Humanities  211 — The  Growth  of 

American    Culture    4 

Electives    5 

FOURTH  YEAR  15  HOURS 

Art    History     6 

Art   Elective   (studio)    2 

Phil.    323 — Philosophy   of   Art    3 

Electives    4 


SECOND  SEMESTER                                               17  HOUl 

Art    112 — Introduction    to    Renaissance 

and   Modern   Art    3 

Art    Elective    (studio)     2 

Foreign     Language     4 

Hist.   112 — History  of  Western  Civiliza- 
tion from   1815  to  the  Present 4 

Physical    Education     1 

Electives    3 


Art    History     

Art   Elective   (studio)    

History    or    English    

Humanities  212 — The  Growth  of 

American    Culture    

Phil.     101 — Introduction    to    Philosophy 


15  HOURS 

3 
2 
3 


Art    History    

Art   Elective   (studio) 
Electives    


IS  HOURS 

6 
2 

7 


Recommended  studio  courses  are  Art  125,  126,  131,  132,  141,  142. 
"A    reading    knowledge    of    a    modern    foreign    language    equivalent    to    that    resulting    from    four 
semesters    of    study    commenced    in    college    is    required    (104    level).    Completion    of    four    years    of 
one     modern     language    in     high    school    also    satisfies    this    requirement.    French    or    German    are 
recommended. 
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Curriculum    in    Industrial    Design 

For  the   Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts   in   Industrial   Design 
A   total   of    122  semester   hours,  plus   physical   education,   is   required   for  the  degree. 

ART   EMPHASIS 

FIRST  YEAR 

Program  for  Freshmen  (page  302). 


SECOND   YEAR  FIRST   SEMESTER  17  HOUl 

Art    1  1  1 — Introduction    to    Ancient    and 

Medieval  Art    3 

Art    125 — Life    Drawing,    I    2 

Art    133 — Design    Workshop    3 

Art     151 — Sculpture     2 

D.G.S.    141 — Physical   Science    4 

Physical    Education    1 

Art    Elective    2 


SECOND  SEMESTER                                               17  HOUl 

Art    112 — Introduction    to    Renaissance 

and   Modern   Art    3 

Art   126 — Life   Drav/ing,   II    2 

Art    134 — Design    Workshop    3 

Art     152 — Sculpture     2 

Art  162 — Letterform  Design 2 

D.G.S.     142 — Physical    Science     4 

Physical    Education     1 


THIRD  YEAR  16  HOUl 

Art   210 — History  of    Furniture   and    In- 
terior   Design     2 

Art  265 — Graphic   Design,    I    3 

Art   271 — Materials   and    Processes    ...  3 

Art   275 — Industrial    Design    3 

Art    Elective    2 

Econ.   108 — Elements  of  Economics    ...  3 


Art     Elective     

Art   272 — Materials   and    Processes 

Art   276 — Industrial   Design    

G.E.    101 — Engineering  Graphical 

Communication     

Econ.   255 — Comparative    Economic 

Systems     


16  HOURS 

4 
3 
3 


FOURTH   YEAR  14  HOUl 

Advanced   Art    History    3 

Art    277 — Advanced    Industrial    Design  5 

Humanities     Sequence     3 

Marketing    Elective     3 


Art   211 — Art   of    Industrialized   Society  2 

Art    278 — Advanced    Industrial    Design  5 

Humanities     Sequence     3 

M.E.    180 — Engineering    Materials    and 

Processes     3 

Elective      3 


STRUCTURAL    EMPHASIS 

FIRST   YEAR 

Program  for  Freshmen  (page  302). 


SECOND   YEAR  FIRST   SEMESTER  18   HOUl 

Art    111 — Introduction    to    Ancient    and 

Medieval    Art     3 

Art    133 — Design    Workshop    3 

Art     151 — Sculpture     2 

D.G.S.    141 — Physical    Science    4 

Math.    112 — College    Algebra    3 

Math.     1  14 — Trigonometry     2 

Physical    Education     1 


SECOND   SEMESTER                                                  17  HOUl 

Art    112 — Introduction    to    Renaissance 

and   Modern   Art    3 

Art    134 — Design    Workshop    3 

Art     152 — Sculpture     2 

D.G.S.    142 — Physical    Science    4 

Moth.    122 — Analytic    Geometry    4 

Physical    Education     1 
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THIRD   YEAR                                                                15  HOURS 

Art    162 — Lefterform    Design    2 

Art    210 — History   of    Furniture   and 

Inferior    Design    2 

Art   271 — Materials   and    Processes    ...  3 

Art    275 — Industrial    Design     3 

Math.    133— Calculus     3 

Elective      2 

FOURTH  YEAR                                                         14  HOURS 

Advanced    Art    History    3 

Art    277 — Advanced    Industrial    Design  5 
Economics    255 — Comparative 

Economic    Systems     3 

Elective      3 


18  HOURS 

Art  265 — Graphic    Design,   I    3 

Art   272 — Materials   and    Processes    ...  3 

Art   276 — Industrial    Design    3 

C.S.    101 — Introduction   to   Automatic 

Digital    Computing    3 

Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics  .  .  3 
G.E.    101 — Engineering    Graphical 

Communication     3 


Art  211 — Art   of   Industrialized   Society  2 

Art    278 — Advanced     Industrial    Design  5 
M.E.    180 — Engineering   Materials 

and    Processes,  or  Social   Science    .  .  3 

Elective      4 


Curriculum    in   Medical   Art 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical  Art 

(Effective  September  1,  1967,  the  degree  will  be  awarded  h\  the  Scliool  of  .Associated 
Medical  Sciences  at  the  Medical  Center.) 

The  first  three  years  of  the  curriculum  in  medical  art  are  gi\en  on  the  Urbana  campus 
where  training  in  studio  work  and  science  coiuses  is  olitained.  The  last  t\\o  years,  gi\en  in 
the  College  of  Medicine  at  the  Medical  Center,  Chicago,  include  medical  study,  technicjucs, 
and  practical  application.  A  minimiun  of  ninety-five  semester  hours  on  the  Urbana  campus 
plus  two  additional  years  at  the  Medical  Center  are  required  for  the  degree. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Program  for  Freshmen  (page  302). 


SECOND  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  15  HOUl 

Art    125 — Life    Drawing,    I    2 

Art   1  29 — Anatomy,   I    2 

Art    131 — Elementary   Composition    ...  2 

D.G.S.    141 — Physical    Science    4 

Zool.   104 — General  Zoology 4 

Physical    Education     1 


THIRD   YEAR  19  HOURS 

Art    111 — Introduction    to    Ancient   and 

Medieval    Art     3 

Art     151 — Sculpture     2 

Art    162 — Letterform    Design     2 

Art   225 — Intermediate   Drawing,   I    .  .  .  2 

Zool.    333 — Vertebrate    Embryology    .  .  5 

Electives    5 


SECOND   SEMESTER                                                  16  HOURS 

Art    126 — Life    Drawing,    II     .2 

Art    130 — Anatomy,    II    2 

Art    132 — Elementary   Composition    ...  2 

D.G.S.    142 — Physical   Science    4 

Zool.    132 — Comparative    Vertebrate 

Anatomy     5 

Physical    Education    1 

19  HOURS 

Art    112 — Introduction    to    Renaissance 

and   Modern   Art    3 

Art     152 — Sculpture     2 

Art    226 — Intermediate    Drawing,    II    .  .  2 

Art    265 — Graphic   Design,   I    3 

Electives    9 


Curriculum    in   Painting 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Painting 
\   total   of   122  semester   Iiours,   plus   pliysical   education,   is   required    for   (lie  degree. 


FIRST  YEAR 

Program  for  Freshmen  (page  302). 
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SECOND   YEAR  FIRST   SEMESTER  15   HOURS 

Art    111 — Introduction    to    Ancient   and 

Medieval    Art     3 

Art  125 — Life  Drawing,  I    2 

Art    1  29 — Anatomy,    I    2 

Art    131 — Elementary   Composition    ...  2 

Art    141— Still    Life    2 

Physical    Science    Sequence    3 

Physical    Education     1 

THIRD   YEAR  17  HOURS 

Art    History     3 

Art   225 — Intermediate   Drawing    2 

Art  231 — Intermediate  Composition    .  .  3 

Art   243 — Intermediate    Painting    2 

Art    283 — Printmaking     2 

Elective     2 

Social   Science   Sequence    3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  15  HOURS 

Art    112 — Introduction   to   Renaissance 

and   Modern   Art    3 

Art   126 — Life   Drawing,   II    2 

Art    130 — Anatomy,   II     2 

Art    132 — Elementary   Composition    ...  2 

Art    142— Still    Life    2 

Physical    Science    Sequence    3 

Physical    Educotion     1 

17  HOURS 

Art    History     3 

Art   226 — Intermediate    Drawing    2 

Art  232 — Intermediate  Composition    .  .  3 

Art   244 — Intermediate   Painting    2 

Art  341 — Materials  and  Techniques    .  .  2 

Art    Elective    2 

Social   Science   Sequence    3 


FOURTH   YEAR  16  HOURS 

Art   233 — Advanced   Composition    ....  3 
Art  245 — Advanced    Painting  and 

Drawing    3 

Art   247 — Special    Problems    2 

Art    Elective    2 

Humanities    Sequence     3 

Electives    3 


Art   234 — Advanced   Composition 
Art  246 — Advanced   Painting   and 

Drawing    

Art     Elective     

Humanities    Sequence     

Electives    


16  HOURS 
3 

3 
4 
3 
3 


Curriculum   in   Sculpture 

For  the   Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts   in   Sculpture 
A   total  of   122  semester  hours,  plus   physical  education,  is  required  for  the  degree. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Program  for  Freshmen  (page  302). 


SECOND   YEAR              FIRST  SEMESTER              16  HOURS 

Art    1 1 1 — Art   History    3 

Art    125 — Life    Drawing    2 

Art    141— Still    Life    2 

Art    151 — Sculpture     2 

Humanities     Sequence     3 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives    3 

THIRD   YEAR                                                                17  HOURS 

Art    History    3 

Art     194 — Ceramics     2 

Art  253 — Intermediate  Sculpture,  I  .  .  2 
Art  255 — Sculpture  Materials  and 

Techniques,    I     3 

Natural    Science    Sequence    4 

Speech    101 — Principles  of   Effective 

Speaking     3 


SECOND   SEMESTER                                                  16  HOURS 

Art    1 1 2— Art   History    3 

Art    126 — Life    Drawing     2 

Art     142— Still     Life     2 

Art     152 — Sculpture     2 

Art     Elective     3 

Humanities    Sequence     3 

Physical    Education    1 

17  HOURS 

Art    History     3 

Art    192 — Metolwork   and    Jewelry    ...  2 

Art  254 — Intermediate  Sculpture,  II    .  .  2 
Art   256 — Sculpture   Materials   and 

Techniques,   II    3 

Natural    Science    Sequence    4 

Electives    3 
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FOURTH   YEAR  16  HOURS 

Art  257 — Advanced  Sculpture,  I    2 

Art  259 — Advanced  Sculpture  Materials 

and    Techniques,    III    3 

Social    Science    Sequence     3 

Electives    8 


Art   258 — Advanced   Sculpture,   II    .... 
Art  260 — Advanced  Sculpture  Materials 

and    Techniques,    IV    

Social   Science   Sequence    

Electives   (art   or   academic)    


14  HOURS 
2 

3 
3 
6 


Curriculum    in    Landscape   Architecture 


This  curriculum   requires   132 
physical  education. 


For  the   Degree  of  Bachelor  of   Landscape  Architecture 

semester  hours  of  credit  for  graduation,  not  counting 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Art    181 — Freehand    Drav/ing     

G.E.    107 — Geometry   for  Architects    .  . 
L.A.    101 — Introduction   to   Landscape 

Architecture    

L.A.    131 — Landscape    Design,    I    

Math.    112 — College    Algebra    

Rhet.     101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition 
Physical    Education     

SECOND     YEAR 

C.E.    200 — General    Surveying     

L.A.    133 — Landscape    Design,    III    ... 
L.A.    141 — Landscape   Construction,   I 

L.A.    151 — Plant  Materials,    I    

Electives    

Physical    Education    


16  HOURS 

2 
2 

2 
3 
3 
3 
1 

17  HOURS 

3 

4 
2 
3 

4 
1 


THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Art    111 — Introduction    to   Ancient    and 

Medieval    Art     3 

L.A.  235 — Intermediate  Landscape  De- 
sign,   I     

L.A.    243 — Landscape    Construction,    II 

L.A.    253 — Planting    Design    

Electives    


FOURTH  YEAR 

L.A.    255 — Planting    Specifications     .  .  . 
L.A.   337 — Advanced   Landscape 

Design,   I    

U.P.   171 — Planning  Cities  and  Regions 
Electives    


5 
3 
3 
3 

18  HOURS 
2 

6 
3 

7 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  HOURS 

Art    182 — Freehand    Drav/ing     2 

Bot.    100 — General    Botany    4 

G.E.    108 — Geometry   for   Architects    .  .  2 

L.A.    132 — Landscape   Design,   II    3 

Math.    1 14 — Trigonometry    2 

Rhet.     102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Physical    Education     1 


L.A.    122 — Landscape   Surveys    

L.A.    134 — Landscape   Design,    IV    .  . 

L.A.    152 — Plant   Materials,    II    

Speech    101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking     

Electives    

Physical    Education     


17  HOURS 

3 

4 


3 
3 
1 

17  HOURS 
3 


Art  112 — Introduction  to  Renaissance 
and  Modern   Art    

L.A.  214 — History  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture       3 

L.A.  236 — Intermediate  Landscape  De- 
sign,   II     5 

L.A.    244 — Landscape    Construction,    III  3 

Electives    3 


L.A.    246 — Professional    Practice 
L.A.   338 — Advanced    Landscape 

Design,    II     

U.P.   380 — Regional    Planning    .  . 
Electives    


17  HOURS 
2 

8 
3 
4 


Curriculum    in   Music 

For  the   Degree  of   Bachelor  of  Music 

This  curriculum  requires  130  semester  hours  of  credit  for  graduation,  not  counting 
the  required  physical  education. 

Tlie  general  education  sequence  requirements  in  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  and 
natinal  sciences  and  clc(tives  must  be  met  from  the  college  elective  and  general  education 
sequence  list. 

INSTRUMENTAL   MAJOR 

I  he  instrinncntal  majoi  may  i)c  taken  in  piano,  organ,  harpsiciiord,  violin,  viola. 
\iolonccllo,  string  bass,  flute,  clarinet,  oboe,  bassoon,  alto  saxophone,  cornel  or  innnpet. 
Frencli  horn,  trombone,  baritone,  tuba,  percussion,  or  harp. 


J 
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A  Student  enrolled  in  this  curriculum  takes  two  applied  subjects,  one  a  major  (thirty- 
two  hours)  and  the  other  a  minor  (eight  hours). 

Senior  students  must  present  a  satisfactory  public  recital  as  part  of  the  requirements 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree. 


FIRST  YEAR         FIRST  SEMESTER          15  OR  16  HOURS 

Major  Applied  Music   Subject    4 

Minor  Applied    Music   Subject    2 

Music    101 — Ttieory   of  Music,    I    3 

Music  110 — Basic  Music  Literature  ...  2 
Music  269 — Music   Convocations 

and    Concerts     0 

Rhet.    101 — Rtietoric   and    Composition, 

or   D.G.S.    Ill— Verbal 

Communication     3  or  4 

Physical    Education     1 


SECOND  YEAR                                                        18  HOURS 

Major  Applied   Music   Subject    4 

Minor  Applied   Music   Subject    2 

Music    103 — Ttieory  of   Music,   III    ...  .  3 
Music    108 — Ear   Training,    Sight    Sing- 
ing, and   Keyboard   Harmony,  II    .  .  .  1 

Music   213 — History   of  Music,    I    3 

Music   269 — Music   Convocations 

and    Concerts     0 

Foreign    Language    4 

Physical    Education    1 

THIRD  YEAR                                                        I6V2  HOURS 

History  of  Music' 3 

Major    Applied    Music    Subject    4 

Music   269 — Music   Convocations 

and     Concerts     0 

Music   300 — Eighteenth-Century 

Counterpoint     3 

Music    Ensemble     'A 

Electives    6 

FOURTH  YEAR                                                    1672  HOURS 

Major  Applied  Music  Subject    4 

Music   269 — Music   Convocations 

and    Concerts     0 

Music    330 — Applied    Music    Pedagogy 

(piano   and    string    majors  only)    ...  2 

Music    Ensemble     Vz 

Electives    10 


SECOND  SEMESTER                                  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Major  Applied   Music  Subject    4 

Minor  Applied   Music  Subject    2 

Music   102 — Theory  of  Music,   II    3 

Music    107 — Ear    Training,    Sight   Sing- 
ing,  and    Keyboard    Harmony,   I    .  .  .  1 
Music   269 — Music   Convocations 

and    Concerts     0 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition, 
or   D.G.S.    112— Verbal 

Communication     3  or  4 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives    2 

18  HOURS 

Major  Applied  Music   Subject    4 

Minor  Applied   Music  Subject    2 

Music    104 — Theory  of  Music,   IV    ...  .  3 
Music    109 — Ear   Training,    Sight    Sing- 
ing, and    Keyboard    Harmony,   III    .  .  1 

Music  214 — History  of  Music,  II    3 

Music     269 — Music     Convocations     and 

Concerts    0 

Foreign    Language     4 

Physical    Education     1 

I6V2  HOURS 

History  of  Music     3 

Major  Applied   Music   Subject    4 

Music     269 — Music     Convocations     and 

Concerts    0 

Music    301 — Fugue    3 

Music    Ensemble     1/2 

Electives    6 

15'/2   TO  171/2  HOURS 

Major  Applied   Music   Subject    4 

Music     269 — Music     Convocations     and 

Concerts    0 

Music    330 — Applied    Music    Pedagogy 

(piano   and   string    majors   only)    ...  2 

Music    Ensemble     Vi 

Electives     9  to  1 1 


NOTES 

'To  be  chosen  from  Music  310,  31 1 ,  31  2,  313,  314,  315,  or  317. 


COMPOSITION   MAJOR 

AVlthin  this  curriculum,  major  emphasis  may  be  placed  on  the  theory  of  music. 
Necessary  course  adjustments  require  approval  of  the  theory  division. 

Senior  students  must  present  a  satisfactory  recital  of  original  compositions  as  part  of 
the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree.  If  the  major  is  theory,  an  advanced 
project  determined  and  approved  by  the  theory  division  is  required. 
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FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER         16  OR  17  HOURS 

Applied   Music*    2 

Music   101 — Theory  of  Music,  I 3 

Music     106 — Composition     2 

Music  110 — Basic  Music  Literature  .  .  2 
Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition, 

or  D.G.S.    Ill— Verbal 

Communication     3  or  4 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives    3 


SECOND  SEMESTER  15  OR   16  HOURS 

Applied    Music     2 

Music    102 — Theory   of   Music,    II    ....  3 

Music    106 — Composition    2 

Music    107 — Ear   Training,    Sight    Sing- 
ing, and  Keyboard   Harmony,  I    . . . .  1 
Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition, 
or  D.G.S.    112— Verbal 

Communication     3  or  4 

Physical    Education     1 

Electives    3 


SECOND  YEAR 

Applied    Music     

Music    103 — Theory   of  Music,   III    ... 

Music    106 — Composition    

Music    108 — Ear   Training,    Sight    Sing 

ing,  and   Keyboard  Harmony,   II    .  . 

Music   213 — History   of   Music,   I    

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    

French,  German,   or   Italian 

Physical    Education    


16  HOURS 

2 
3 
2 

1 
3 

0 
4 
1 


Applied    Music     2 

Music    104 — Theory  of   Music,   IV    ...  .  3 

Music    106 — Composition    2 

Music    109 — Ear    Training,    Sight    Sing- 
ing, and    Keyboard    Harmony,   III    .  .  1 

Music  214 — History  of  Music,  II    3 

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

French,   German,   or   Italian    4 

Physical    Education    1 


THIRD  YEAR                                                        l/'A  HOURS 

Applied    Music     2 

History  of  Music" 3 

Music    200 — Instrumentation,    I    2 

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

Music   300 — Eighteenth-Century 

Counterpoint     3 

Music    306 — Composition    4 

Music    Ensemble     y2 

Electives    3 


17V2  HOURS 

Applied    Music     2 

History  of  Music' 3 

Music    201 — Instrumentation,    II     2 

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

Music    301 — Fugue    3 

Music    306 — Composition    4 

Music    Ensemble     Vz 

Electives    3 


FOURTH  YEAR  16Vj   TO  IS'/j   HOURS 

Applied    Music     2 

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

Music    306 — Composition    4 

Music    320 — Proseminar    2 

Music    Ensemble     Vi 

Electives    8  to  10 


17Vi  HOURS 

Applied    Music     2 

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

Music    306 — Composition    4 

Music   315 — Contemporary  Music    ....  2 

Music    320 — Proseminar    2 

Music    Ensemble    Vi 

Electives    7 


Whether  or   not   piano    has   been   the  applied    music   subject,  the  student   must  acquire  a   thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  the  pianoforte. 
'To  be  chosen  from  Music  310,  31 1,  312,  313,  314,  315,  or  317. 


J 
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HISTORY   OF   MUSIC    MAJOR 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST   SEMESTER  13   OR   14  HOURS         SECOND   SEMESTER 


16  OR  17  HOURS 


Applied  ^usic     4 

Music   101 — Theory  of  Music,  I    3 

Music  110 — Basic  Music  Literature  ...  2 
Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition, 

or  D.G.S.    Ill— Verbal 

Communication     3  or  4 

Physical    Education    1 


Applied   Music'    4 

Music    102 — Theory   of    Music,    II     ...  .  3 

Music    107 — Ear   Training,   Sight    Sing- 
ing, and  Keyboard   Harmony,  I   .  .  .  .  1 
Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition, 
or   D.G.S.   112— Verbal 

Communication     3  or  4 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives    4 


SECOND  YEAR                                                        16  HOUl 

Applied   Music     4 

Music    103 — Theory  of  Music,   III    ...  .  3 
Music    108 — Ear    Training,    Sight    Sing- 
ing, and   Keyboard   Harmony,  II    .  .  .  1 

Music   213 — History   of   Music,   I    3 

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

French    or    German"    4 

Physical    Education    1 


Applied   Music'    4 

Music    104 — Theory  of  Music,   IV    ...  .  3 
Music    109 — Ear   Training,    Sight    Sing- 
ing, and    Keyboard   Harmony,   III    .  .  1 

Music   214 — History  of  Music,  II    3 

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

French    or    German^    4 

Physical    Education    1 


THIRD  YEAR                                                        I8V2  HOURS 

History  of  Music^ 3 

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

Music   300 — Eighteenth-Century 

Counterpoint     3 

Music    Ensemble     Vi 

French    or    German" 4 

Literature*     3 

Electives    (non-music)     5 


I8V2  HOURS 

History  of  Music' 3 

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

Music    301 — Fugue    3 

Music    Ensemble     Vi 

French    or    German"    4 

Literature'*     3 

Electives    (non-music)     5 


FOURTH  YEAR  15 'A   TO  17V2   HOURS 

History  of  Music     3 

Music    229 — Thesis     2 

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

History    3 

Music   Theory  (306,   307,   308,   318)    ..  2  or  3 

Music    Ensembles     Vi 

Electives    4  to  7 


161/2   TO  I8V2   HOURS 

History  of  Music' 3 

Music    229 — Thesis    2 

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

History    3 

Music  Theory  (306,  307,  308,  319)    ..  2  or  3 

Music    Ensembles     Vz 

Electives    5  to  8 


Whether  or  not   piano   has   been  the  applied    music   subject,  the  student   must  demonstrate  reason- 
able facility  in  piano  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

"Two   years   in   one   language  are  required   except  with   special   permission  of  adviser. 
'To  be  chosen  from  Music  310,  31 1,  31  2,  313,  314,  315,  or  317. 

English  363  and  364  are  recommended. 
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VOICE   MAJOR 

Tlie  major  applied  music  subject  tlirougliout  the  course  includes  work  in  vocal  diction 
as  well  as  private  lessons  in  voice.  At  least  eight  hours  each  in  Italian,  French,  and  (German 
are  required  for  the  voice  major.  A  student  who  has  completed  two  years  of  liigh  school 
study  in  either  French,  CJerman,  or  Italian  is  excused  from  that  specific  cmricular  require- 
ment and  allowed  to  sul)stitute  eight  hoins  in  electives. 

Senior  students  must  present  a  satisfactory  public  recital  as  part  of  the  recjuirenients 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree. 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER         IS  OR   16  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


16  OR    17  HOURS 


Music    101 — Theory   of   Music,   I    3 

Music  110 — Basic  Music  Literature  ...  2 
Music    166 — English    Diction,   or    Music 

167 — Italian     Diction     1 

Music     1  80 — Piano     2 

Music    181— Voice    3 

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition, 

or  D.G.S.    Ill— Verbal 

Communication     3  or  4 

Physical    Education    1 


SECOND  YEAR  18  HOURS 

Music    103- Theory  of  Music,   III    3 

Music    108 — Ear   Training,    Sight    Sing- 
ing,  and    Keyboard    Harmony,    II     .  .  1 
Music    168 — German    Diction,  or  Music 

169 — French    Diction     1 

Music    1  80 — Piano     2 

Music    181— Voice     3 

Music  213 — History  of  Music,  I    3 

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

Foreign    Language     4 

Physical    Education     1 

THIRD  YEAR  IZ'/j   HOURS 

History  of  Muslc^ 3 

Music    Ensemble     ^/i 

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

Music   300 — Eighteenth-Century 

Counterpoint     

Music   366 — Vocal    Repertoire,   I    

Music    381 — Voice     

Foreign    Language     

Electives    


FOURTH  YEAR 


16V]   HOURS 

72 


Music    Ensemble     

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

Music    330 — Applied    Music    Pedagogy  2 

Music    381 — Voice     3 

Electives    11 


Music   102 — Theory  of  Music,   II    3 

Music    107 — Ear    Training,    Sight    Sing- 
ing,  and    Keyboard    Harmony,    I    .  .  .  1 
Music    166 — English    Diction,   or    Music 

167 — Italian     Diction     1 

Music     1  80 — Piano     2 

Music     181 — Voice     3 

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition, 
or   D.G.S.   112— Verbal 

Communication     3  or  4 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives    2 


Music    104 — Theory  of  Music,   IV    .... 

Music    109 — Ec^r   Training,    Sight    Sing- 
ing, and   Keyboard    Harmony,   III    .  . 

Music    168 — German    Diction,   or  Music 
169 — French     Diction     

Music    1  80 — Piano     

Music     181 — Voice     

Music  214 — History  of  Music,   II    

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 
Concerts    

Foreign    Language     

Physical    Education    


18  HOURS 
3 

1 

1 
2 
3 
3 


17Vj   HOURS 


History  of  Music     

Music    Ensemble     

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    

Music    301 — Fugue    

Music  367 — Vocal   Repertoire,  II    

Music    381 — Voice     

Foreign     Language    

Electives    


13Vj   to  ISy,   HOURS 

Music    Ensemble     Vi 

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

Music    330 — Applied    Music    Pedagogy  2 

Music    381 — Voice     3 

Electives      8  to  10 


NOTES 


'To  be  chosen  from  Music  310,  31 1,  31 2,  313,  314,  315,  or  317. 
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Curriculum   in   Music   Education 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music  Education 

The  minimum  requirements  for  teaching  music  in  the  primary  and  secondary  stliools 
are  that  the  teacher  he  sufficiently  proficient  on  the  piano  to  play  accompaniments  of 
music  education  materials  and  to  play  at  sight  such  materials  as  hymns,  community  songs, 
and  folk  songs;  and  that  he  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  voice  to  sing  with  a  pleasant 
tone  quality;  to  sing  at  sight,  and  to  he  ahle  to  impart  the  principles  of  voice  production. 
Students  who  can  not  meet  these  requirements  must  take  additional  work  in  the  branches 
of  applied  music  in  which  they  are  deficient. 

A  minimum  of  130  semester  hours,  not  counting  physical  education,  is  required  for 
graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 


VOCAL-CHORAL   EMPHASIS 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER 

D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal   Communication' 

Applied   Music   Elective" 

Music    101 — Theory  of   Music,   I    .... 
Music    110 — Basic   Music    Literature    . 

Music    180 — Piano     

Music     181 — Voice     

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    

Physical    Education    


16  HOURS 

4 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 

0 
1 


SECOND  YEAR                                                    16y2  HOURS 

Applied   Music  Elective"    2 

Music     Ensemble      V2 

Music    103 — Theory  of   Music,   III    ...  .  3 
Music    108 — Ear   Training,    Sight    Sing- 
ing, and   Keyboard  Harmony,   II    .  .  .  1 

Music     1  80 — Piano     2 

Music    181— Voice     2 

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

Natural    Science    Sequence    3 

Sec.   Ed.   101 — Introduction  to  the 
Teaching    of   Secondary  School 

Subjects    2 

Physical    Education    1 

THIRD  YEAR                                                        ISVi  HOURS 

Music     Ensemble^     Va 

Music   213 — History  of   Music,   I    3 

Music    230 — Choral    Literature    and 

Conducting,    I     2 

Music    242 — Teaching    Music    in    the 

Elementary    School     3 

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

Psych.   100 — Introduction  to  Psychology  4 

Electives   6 


SECOND  SEMESTER  15  HOURS 

D.G.S.    112 — Verbal    Communication'    .  4 

Applied   Music   Elective" 2 

Music    102 — Theory   of   Music,    II    ...  .  3 
Music    107 — Ear   Training,    Sight    Sing- 
ing, and  Keyboard  Harmony,  I    . . . .  1 

Music     180 — Piano     2 

Music     181 — Voice     2 

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

Physical    Education    1 

161/2  HOURS 

Applied  Music  Elective^    2 

Music     Ensemble^     V2 

Music   104 — Theory  of   Music,    IV    ...  .  3 
Music    109 — Ear   Training,    Sight    Sing- 
ing, and   Keyboard    Harmony,   111    .  .  1 
Music    142 — Elements   of   Conducting    .  2 

Music    1  80 — Piano^    2 

Music     181— Voice'     2 

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

Natural    Science    Sequence    3 

Physical    Education    1 


161/2  HOURS 

Hist.  262 — The  United  States:  World 
Power  in  an  Industrial  Age  Since 
1 877    3 

Hist.     Phil.     Ed.     201 — Foundations     of 

American    Education    2 

Music     Ensemble"     1/2 

Music   214 — History   of   Music,    II    ...  .  3 

Music  231 — Choral   Literature  and 

Conducting,    II     2 

Music    243 — Teaching    Music    in    the 

Junior    High    School    3 

Music    269 — Music    Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

Electives      3 
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FOURTH  YEAR                                           16  OR  17  HOURS 

Literature    3 

Music    245 — Choral    Arranging     2 

Music     269 — Music     Convocations     and 

Concerts      0 

Pol.    Sci.    150 — American    Government: 

Organization   and   Powers    3 

Speech  203 — Dramatics  for  Teachers    .  3 

Electives^    5   or  6 


18  OR  19  HOURS 

Ed.  Prac.  238 — Educational  Practice  for 

Special  Fields  in   Elementary  Schools  3 

Ed.   Prac.   242 — Educational    Practice   in 

Secondary    Education    3 

Ed.  Psych.  211 — Educational  Psychol- 
ogy   3 

Music    244 — Teaching    of    Instrumental 

Music     2 

Music   246 — Teaching   of   Choral   Music  2 

Music    269 — Music     Convocations    and 

Concerts    0 

Sec.    Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary 

Education      2 

Sec.   Ed.    241 — Technic   of  Teaching   in 

the    Secondary    School     3  or  4 


NOTES 

'  Rhetoric   101,   102,  and  Speech    101    or   105  or   141    may   be  taken  instead  of  Division  of  General 

Studies  111  and  112. 

~This  should   be  in  the  student's  major  applied  subject  if  that  subject  is  voice,  piano,  or  organ. 

^  Two  semesters  of  ensemble  must  be  in  Music  260,  261,  262,  263,  or  264. 

''Tests  are   given    in    piano   and/or  voice.   If  the  student  has   not   attained   adequate   proficiency,  he 

is  required  to  take  additional  hours  in  these  courses. 

^  Electives  must  include  approved  sequences  of  at  least  six  hours  in  humanities. 


INSTRUMENTAL   EMPHASIS 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER 

Applied    Major    

D.G.S.  Ill — Verbal  Communication' 
Music  101 — Theory  of  Music,  I  .  .  . 
Music    110 — Basic    Music    Literature 

Music    180 — Piano 

Music   269 — Music  Convocations  and 

Concerts    

Supplementary    Instruments'     

Physical    Education    


16  HOURS 

2 
4 
3 
2 
2 

0 
2 
1 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Applied    Major    

D.G.S.    112 — Verbal   Communication'    . 

Mu«ic    102 — Theory    of    Music,    II     .... 

Music  107 — Ear  Training,  Sight  Sing- 
ing, and    Keyboard    Harmony,   I    ... 

Music    1  80 — Piano 

Music  269 — Music  Convocations  and 
Concerts      

Supplementary    Instruments'    

Physical    Education    


15  HOURS 

2. 

4 

3 

1 
2 

0 
2 
1 


SECOND  YEAR                                                    16V]  HOURS 

Applied    Major    2 

Music   Ensemble^    Vi 

Music    103 — Theory  of  Music,    III    3 

Music  108 — Ear  Training,  Sight  Sing- 
ing,  and    Keyboard    Harmony,    II...  1 

Music    1  80 — Piano"*    2 

Music   269 — Music  Convocations  and 

Concerts    0 

Natural   Science  Sequence    3 

Sec.  Ed.  101 — Introduction  to  the 
Teaching  of  Secondary  School  Sub- 
jects      2 

Supplementary    Instruments'     2 

Physical    Education    1 


17Vj  hours 

Applied    Major    2 

Music    Ensemble*    Vi 

Music    104 — Theory  of  Music,   IV    .  . .  .  3 
Music    109 — Ear    Training,    Sight    Sing- 
ing,  and    Keyboard   Harmony,   III    .  .  1 
Music    142 — Elements   of   Conducting    .  2 
Music   269 — Music   Convocations   and 

Concerts    0 

Natural   Science  Sequence    3 

Supplementary    Instruments      2 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives"     3 
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THIRD  YEAR                                                       18Vj  HOURS 

Applied    Major    2 

Music   Ensemble'    Yz 

Music    178 — Class   Instruction    in   Voice  2 

Music   213 — History    of    Music,    I     3 

Music   232 — Instrumental    Literature 

and   Conducting,    I    2 

Music   269 — Music   Convocations   and 

Concerts    0 

Psych.   100 — Introduction  to  Psychology  4 

Supplementary    Instruments^    2 

Electives   3 


17V2  HOURS 

Applied    Major    2 

Hist.   Phil.   Ed.  201 — Foundations  of 

American    Education    2 

Music   Ensemble'    Yi 

Music  214 — History  of  Music,  II  .  .  .  .  3 
Music   233 — Instrumental    Literature 

and  Conducting,   II    2 

Music  269 — Music  Convocations  and 

Concerts    0 

Supplementary    Instruments^     2 

Electives^    6 


FOURTH  YEAR  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Hist.    262— The    United    States:    World 
Power    in    an    Industrial    Age    Since 

1 877   3 

Literature    3 

Music      200 — Instrumentation,    I     2 

Music  269 — Music     Convocations     and 

Concerts      0 

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government: 

Organization   and    Powers    3 

Electives 5  or  6 


16  OR  17  HOURS 

Ed.  Prac.  238 — Educational  Practice  for 

Special  Fields  in  Elementary  Schools  3 

Ed.   Prac.   242 — Educational   Practice  in 

Secondary    Education    3 

Ed.  Psych.  211 — Educational  Psychol- 
ogy     3 

Music    244 — Teaching    of    Instrumental 

Music     2 

Music     269 — Music    Convocations     and 

Concerts    0 

Sec.   Ed.   240 — Principles   of  Secondary 

Education    2 

Sec.   Ed.   241 — Technic  of  Teaching    in 

the   Secondary  School    3  or  4 


*  Rhetoric    101,   102,  and   Speech    101    or   105  or   141    may  be  taken   instead  of   Division   of  Genera! 
Studies  111  and  112. 

'  Four   hours  of   winds   and   percussion   and   four  hours  of  strings  are   required.   The   remaining   four 
hours  are  assigned  in  strings  or  winds  at  the  choice  of  the  student  and  the  adviser. 

Two  semesters  of  ensemble  must  be  in  Music  254,  255,  256,  or  257. 

Tests   are   given    in    piano   and   voice.    If  the   student   has   not  attained   adequate   proficiency,   he   is 
required  to  take  additional  work  in  these  areas. 

"  Students  are   requested   to  take  two  of  the  following   courses:  Music   242,  243,  246.   Electives   must 
include  approved  sequences  of  at  least  six  hours  in  humanities. 


Teacher   Education   Minors   in   Music 

INSTRUMENTAL   MUSIC 

Music    100 — Rudiments    of    Theory     

Music    1 10 — Basic    Music    Literature    

Music    142 — Elements    of    Conducting     

Music    170 — String     Instruments     

Music  180 — Piano,    or    Music    183-199 — Band    and    Orchestral    Instruments    (to    be    chosen 

with    consent  of  adviser)    

Music   244 — Teaching   of    Instrumental   Music    

Music   171,    172,    173,    174,    175,   176 — Wind   Instruments  (two  courses  required)    

Total  


HOURS 

2 
2 
2 

4 

4 
2 
4 

20 
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VOCAL  MUSIC  "OURS 

Music    100 — Rudiments   of   Theory    2 

Music    1 10 — Basic    Music    Literature    2 

Music    142 — Elements    of    Conducting     2 

Music   178 — Class   Instruction   in    Voice    2 

Music    1  80 — Piano     4 

Music    181— Voice     4 

Music   230 — Choral    Literature  and   Conducting,   I    2 

Music   246 — Teaching  of  Choral  Music 2 

Music    Ensemble    (Vocal)    1 

Total 21 


Curriculum   in   Urban    Planning 

For  the   Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Urban  Planning 

For   the   degree   of  Bachelor  of   Urban   Planning,   132   semester   hours   plus   physical 
education  are  required. 

The  following  requirements  are  effective  for  students  entering  after  September  1,  1968. 

GENERAL   REQUIREMENTS   (30   to   35    hours)  HOURS 

Rhet.    101    and    102 — Rhetoric   and   Composition    6 

Econ.    108 — Elements    of    Economics    3 

Socio!.    100 — Introduction    to   Sociology    3 

One  approved  sequence  of  six  hours  in  each  of  these  areas: 

humanities,   biological    or   physical   sciences,  and    social   sciences    18 

Algebra  and  trigonometry,  or  exemption  by  acceptable  scores  on  the  University  of  Illinois 

Mathematics  Placement  Test 

GRAPHICS   AND   QUANTITATIVE   METHODS    (a    minimum   of    13    hours) 

Basic  Design:  L.A.  131-132 — Elementary  Landscape  Design  I  and  II;  or  Art  119-120 — Design  4  or  6 
Landscape   Surveys:    L.A.    122 — Landscape   Surveys;   or  Geog.  373 — Map   Compilation    and 

Construction     3  or  4 

Statistical  Analysis:  Sociology,  mathematics,  computer  science,  economics,  or  other  courses 

in     statistics     6 

URBAN    STUDIES    (a   minimum   of    18   hours) 

Arch.    339 — Urban    Housing    2 

Fin.   368 — Survey  of  Urban   Real   Estate    3 

Geog.  383 — Urban  Geography 4 

Urban    Sociology   or  equivalent    3 

At    least    six    hours    in    political    science    6 

Additional  urban  studies — see  electives 

URBAN   PLANNING   (a    minimum   of   38    hours) 

U.P.    171 — Planning    of    Cities    and    Regions    3 

U.P.   236,  337,  and  338 — Urban   Planning  Studio  I,  II,  and   III    17 

U.P.   351 — History  of  Urban   Planning   or  History  of  Architecture  Course    3 

U.P.   374 — Urban    Planning    Theory    3 

U.P.   376 — Planning    Analysis    3 

U.P.   377 — Comprehensive     Planning     Procedure     3 

U.P.   378 — Planning    Legislation    and    Administration     3 

U.P.   380 — Survey    of    Regional    Planning    3 

U.P.   382 — Language  and  Thought  of  Urban   Planning    3 

U.P.   260 — Special  Problems — see  electives 
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ELECTIVES    (25   to   33    hours) 

Professional  Electives:  A  minimum  of  four  hours,  maximum  of  13  hours,  in  the  field  of  urban  studies, 

as  approved  by  departmental  adviser. 
Other  Electives:  to  be  chosen  from  the  approved  college  list. 

University  of  Illinois   Bands 

The  University  Bands  are  organized  into  the  Concert  Band,  the  First 
Regimental  Band,  and  the  Second  Regimental  Band.  Membership  in  these 
organizations  is  determined  by  audition,  and  assignments  are  made  accord- 
ing to  proficiency  and  instrumentation.  Members  of  the  Concert  Band  in 
their  third  and  succeeding  years  are  eligible  for  scholarships  amounting  to 
approximately  one-half   the   tuition   fees   for   Illinois   residents. 

The  Bands  play  numerous  concerts  on  the  campus,  and  the  Concert 
Band  also  appears  in  many  Illinois  and  other  midwestern  cities.  In  addition, 
the  Bands  furnish  music  for  commencement,  convocations,  athletic  events, 
military  ceremonies,  and  other  occasions. 

The  University  owns  a  large  library  of  band  music  and  was  bequeathed 
the  John  Philip  Sousa  Memorial  Library.  These  collections  comprise  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  libraries  of  band  music  in  the  world. 

The  Concert  Band  maintains  a  complete  symphonic  instrumentation  for 
the  study  and  performance  of  all  types  of  band  literature  and  is  open  to 
those  who  have  attained  a  high  level  of  musical  and  technical  proficiency 
on  their  instruments.  The  First  Regimental  Band  maintains  the  instrumen- 
tation of  the  standard  band  and  serves  as  a  training  organization  for  the 
Concert  Band.  The  Second  Regimental  Band  enrolls  those  who  do  not  at 
first  qualify  for  positions  in  the  other  bands,  until  they  become  eligible  for 
promotion  as  improvement  is  shown  and  vacancies  occur.  Membership  in 
all  bands  is  open  to  women  students  as  well  as  men. 

One-half  hour  of  credit  per  semester  is  offered  in  Bands.  This  credit 
may  be  used  as  partial  fulfillment  of  the  School  of  Music  ensemble  require- 
ment and  is  available  to  other  colleges  as  elective  credit. 


English  Building. 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences 


The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  third  oldest  college  on 
the  Urbana  campus;  it  is  also  the  largest  college  and  serves  a  diverse  group 
of  undergraduate  students.  It  offers  a  wide  variety  of  majors  in  the  academic 
disciplines  as  well  as  balanced  programs  providing  opportunities  for  inte- 
grated study  in  related  disciplines.  It  prepares  students  for  many  kinds  of 
professional  and  graduate  study;  it  cooperates  with  other  colleges  in  offering 
joint  professional  and  preprofessional  studies. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  college  is,  however,  to  provide  diverse  op- 
portunities for  meaningful  liberal  education.  This  concept  underlies  most 
of  the  requirements  and  curricula  of  the  college.  Students  are  expected  to 
become  fluent  in  their  own  language  and  literate  in  at  least  one  foreign 
language,  and  to  give  attention  to  both  the  physical  and  biological  sciences, 
to  the  social  sciences,  and  to  the  humanities,  regardless  of  their  professional 
interests.  It  is  hoped  that  such  liberal  studies  will  enlarge  and  augment 
the  student's  particular  concerns  in  order  to  produce  the  resourceful  and 
thinking  graduate  who  has  understanding  of  himself,  of  the  past,  and  of 
the  universe. 

SCIENCES   AND   LETTERS   CURRICULUM 

The  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  (page  325)  requires  a  nucleus  of  courses  in  bio- 
logical sciences,  humanities,  physical  sciences,  and  social  sciences;  a  reading  knowledge  of 
at  least  one  foreign  language;  and  a  concentration  in  the  subjects  chosen  as  majors  and 
minors.  Students  in  this  curriculum  are  encouraged  to  develop  interests  and  talents 
supplementing  their  major  subjects  and  to  take  courses  with  cidtural  values,  such  as  art, 
literature,  and  music. 

All  students  planning  for  more  advanced  study  after  graduation  are  encouraged  to 
arrange  their  programs  with  reference  to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
College. 

Within  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  a  student  may  specialize  in  courses  which 
prepare  him  for  the  following  professional  schools:  Commimications,  Law.  and  Medicine. 
There  are  also  preprofessional  programs  provided  \\ithin  the  college  for  students  who  plan 
to  meet  the  minimum  admission  requirements  for  certain  professional  schools  (see  page  322 
imder  Preprofessional  Programs). 

DIVISION   OF   GENERAL   STUDIES 

The  Division  of  General  Studies  provides  a  imified  two-year  program  of  basic  courses 
designed  to  introduce  the  imiversity  student  to  the  fundamental  areas  of  learning.  Its 
courses  cut  across  the  liberal   arts  spectrum  and   provide  for   the  student  an   integrated 
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framework  in  which  to  see  and  comprehend  the  unity  and  diversity  of  human  knowledge: 
to  understand  man  himself  and  his  physical  and  biological  environment,  to  grasp  the 
nature  of  his  social  and  historical  progress,  to  appreciate  his  creative  and  philosophical 
achievements.  In  other  words,  the  general  studies  program  helps  the  student  to  see  the 
world  of  knowledge  whole. 

Any  student  who  wishes  to  gain  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
before  he  begins  his  specialized  studies  may  enroll  as  a  freshman  in  the  Division  of  General 
Studies  curriculum.  At  the  end  of  the  two-year  program,  the  student  may  transfer  to  other 
programs  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  or  into  other  colleges.  Students 
electing  to  enroll  in  the  Division  of  General  Studies  are  expected  to  follow  the  course  of 
study  outlined  on  page  328. 

Courses  offered  by  the  Division  of  General  Studies  may  be  elected  by  any  student  in 
the  University  to  satisfy  college  and   University  requirements  in  general  education. 

SPECIALIZED    PROGRAMS 

Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering.  These  curricula  offer  more  specialized  training 
than  the  chemistry  major  in  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum.  For  details  of  these 
curricula,  see  page  328. 

Combined  Engineering-Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  Program.  Completion  of  this  five- 
year  program  of  study  permits  a  student  to  earn  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  some 
branch  of  engineering  from  the  College  of  Engineering  and  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  For  a  detaileti 
description  of  this  program,  see  page  270. 

Cooperative  Interdepartmental  Majors  and  Minors.  Cooperative  interdepartmental 
majors  and  minors  are  offered  in  the  following  areas:  American  Civilization  (page  332), 
Asian  Studies  (page  333),  Latin-American  Studies  (page  333),  Medieval  Civilization  (page 
334),  Russian  Language  and  Area  Studies  (page  334). 

Home  Economics.  Students  in  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  may  major  in  home 
economics.  For  a  detailed  description  of  this  program,  see  page  335. 

Physics.  This  curriculum  offers  more  specialized  training  than  the  physics  major  in  the 
sciences  and  letters  curriculum  and  is  recommended  to  students  who  are  preparing  for  a 
career  in  physics.  For  a  detailed  description  of  this  curriculum,  see  page  336. 

Teacher  Education.  Prospective  teachers  who  are  registered  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  should  register  in  one  of  the  teacher  education  curricula  and  indicate 
their  choice  of  teaching  fields.  Satisfactory  completion  of  one  of  these  curricula  meets  in 
full  the  course  requirements  of  the  state  law  for  certification  of  teachers.  (See  pages  343 
to  368.) 

Theatre  Art.  This  curriculum  offers  more  specialized  training  than  the  speech  major 
in  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum.  For  a  detailed  description  of  this  curriculum,  see 
page  338. 

PREPROFESSIONAL   PROGRAMS 

Medical  Technology.  A  three-year  preprofessional  program  in  the  College  of  Lil)eral 
Arts  and  Sciences  leading  to  a  fourth  year  at  the  College  of  Medicine  and  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  granted  by  the  College  of  Medicine.  For  a  detailed  description  of  this  pro- 
gram, see  page  339. 

Medical  Record  Administration.  A  three-year  preprofessional  program  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  leading  to  a  fourth  year  at  the  College  of  Medicine  and  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  granted  by  the  College  of  Medicine.  For  a  detailed  description 
of  this  program,  see  page  339. 

Occupational  Therapy.  This  program  consists  of  six  semesters  of  study  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  on  the  Urbana  campus  and  five  quarters  at  the  College  of 
Medicine  on  the  Chicago  campus.  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work  in  this  pro- 
gram, the  student  is  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Occupational  Therapy 
from  the  College  of  Medicine.  For  a  detailed  description  of  this  program,  see  page  340. 

Predentistry.  The  two-year  predentistry  program,  which  includes  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  College  of  Dentistry,  is  outlined  on  page  340. 
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Prejoumalism.  Requirements  for  admission  in  the  College  of  Commimications  are 
listed  on  page  228.  These  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  either  the  sciences  and  letters 
curriculum  or  the  Division  of  General  Studies  program. 

The  College  of  Communications  recommends  that  students  interested  in  transferring 
to  the  College  of  Communications  after  their  sophomore  year  enter  the  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Studies  and  follow  the  program  prescribed  by  the  Division  of  General  Studies. 

Prelaw.  The  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law  are  outlined 
on  page  61. 

Premedicine.  The  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Medicine  are 
outlined  on  page  63.  The  requirements  for  the  combined  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences— Medi- 
cine degree  are  described  on  page  341. 

Prenursing.  This  program  is  a  one-year  program  designed  to  prepare  students  for  ad- 
mission to  the  degree  program  in  nursing  at  the  College  of  Nursing  in  Chicago.  For  a  de- 
tailed description  of  this  program,  see  page  341. 

Prepharmacy.  A  one-year  program  that  indicates  how  students  in  the  sciences  and 
letters  curriculum  can  meet  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Pharmacy  in 
Chicago.  (See  page  342.) 

Preveterinary.  The  two-year  preveterinary  program,  which  includes  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  is  outlined  on  page  342. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND   DIVISIONS 

To  correlate  the  work  of  the  departments  in  the  College  of  Liberal  .Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  following  groups  are  organized: 

1.  The  School  of  Life  Sciences,  consisting  of  Botany,  Entomology,  Microbiology, 
Physiology  and  Biophysics,  and  Zoology. 

2.  The  Division  of  Humanities,  consisting  of  the  Classics,  English  (including  rhetoric), 
French,  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures  (including  German  and  Scandinavian),  His- 
tory, Philosophy,  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  (including  Polish,  Russian,  Serbo- 
Croatian,   and   Ukrainian),  Spanish,   Italian,  and   Portuguese,  and  Speecli. 

3.  The  Division  of  Social  Sciences,  consisting  of  Anthropology,  Economics  (a  depart- 
ment in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration),  Geography,  History,  Lin- 
guistics, Philosophv,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Sociology,  and  Speech. 

4.  The  departments  of  the  physical  sciences  are  Astronomy,  Chemistry  and  Chemical 
Engineering,  Geologv,  and  Mathematics. 

Graduate  as  well  as  undergraduate  work  is  conducted  in  all  departments  of  this  col- 
lege, and  courses  in  all  these  departments  are  taken  by  students  enrolled  in  other  colleges 
and  schools  of  the  University.  The  work  of  the  faculty  of  this  college  thus  serves  all  cur- 
ricula that  include  the  humanities,  natural  sciences,  and  social  sciences. 

HONORS   AT   GRADUATION 

Honors  are  awarded  at  graduation  to  students  in  recognition  of  the  superior  quality 
of  their  work. 

The  college  offers  two  types  of  recognition:  General  College  Honors  and  Departmental 
Distinction,  described  below. 

General  College  Honors.  To  be  eligible  for  College  Honors  a  student  nuist  meet  the 
following  general  conditions: 

1.  He  must  meet  University  residence  requirements. 

2.  He  must  meet  the  college  requirements  for  graduation. 

3.  Normally  he  must  have  carried  at  least  twelve  semester  hours  of  academic  work 
(exclusive  of  military  training  and  physical  education)  each  semester. 

4.  He  must  have  attained  at  least  a  4.25  average  in  all  courses  counted  toward  gradu- 
ation from  this  college.  A  transfer  student  must  attain  at  least  a  4.25  average  in  all  courses 
completed  at  the  University  of  Illinois  which  are  counted  toward  graduation  from  this 
college. 

College  Honors  are  recommended  by  the  dean  of  the  college  on  the  basis  of  scholastic 
average,  without  regard  to  the  major  field.  For  College  Honors,  the  notation  on  the 
diploma  reads:   Honors  (or  High  Honors)  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

1.  Honors:  A  student  who  meets  college  requirements  and  whose  average  in  all  courses 
taken  and  countable  toward  his  degree  is  4.25  or  better  will  be  awarded  Honors. 
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2.  High  Honors:  A  student  who  qualifies  for  Honors  and  has  been  during  a  majority 
of  his  semesters  in  residence,  including  at  least  two  of  his  final  three  semesters,  either  an 
Edmund  J.  James  Scholar  or  a  member  of  a  recognized  departmental  honors  program  will 
be  awarded  High  Honors. 

Departmental  Distinction.  Any  student  who  has  shown  exceptional  competence  in  one 
or  more  areas  of  study  may  be  awarded  Distinction  in  the  area(s)  by  his  department  or 
curriculum.  Criteria  for  awarding  Distinction  are  established  by  the  department  or  cur- 
riculum concerned.  A  student  enrolled  in  an  interdepartmental  curriculum  may  be  recom- 
mended for  Distinction  by  those  responsible  for  the  administration  of  that  curriculum  in 
general  conformity  with  the  conditions  for  Departmental  Distinction.  A  student  enrolled 
in  a  teacher-training  curriculum  should  consult  requirements  described  under  the  separate 
heading  below. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  scholastic  requirements  and  the  minimum  requirements  for 
his  major,  a  student  graduating  with  Departmental  Distinction  must,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  major  department,  comply  with  at  least  one  of  the  following  requirements: 

1.  He  must  present  an  acceptable  thesis. 

2.  He  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  prepared  by  the  major  department  or 
other  competent  body. 

3.  He  must  pursue  a  special  coinse  of  study,  of  at  least  four  semester  hours,  approved 
by  the  major  department.  This  special  course  of  study  is  over  and  above  the  minimum 
number  of  hours  required  for  the  major. 

The  student  interested  in  graduating  with  Distinction  should  consult  with  his  major 
adviser  concerning  which  of  these  alternatives  is  desiral)le. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  with  Distinction  must  register  their  candidacy  with  their 
adviser,  preferably  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year.  Each  area  of  specializa- 
tion transmits  to  the  Honors  Coimcil  of  the  college,  not  later  than  the  third  week  of  each 
semester,  the  current  list  of  students  who  have  been  accepted  as  candidates  for  the  degree 
with  Distinction. 

The  degree  with  Distinction,  High  Distinction,  or  Highest  Distinction  is  recommended 
by  the  major  department  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  the  work  done.  For  High  or  Higliest 
Distinction,  the  thesis,  comprehensive  examination,  or  special  course  of  study  must  gi\e 
evidence  of  exceptional  ability.  Students  may  obtain  information  on  requirements  from  the 
departmental  and  curriculum  advisers. 

For  Departmental  Distinction,  the  notation  on  the  diploma  reads:  Distinction  (or  Higli 
Distinction  or  Highest  Distinction)  in  ...  .  Such  citations  are  recommended  by  the  head  of 
the  major  department  or  by  the  adviser  in  specialized  curricula  and  are  subject  to  tlie  ap- 
proval of  the  dean  of  the  college. 

Distinction  in  Teacher  Education  Curricula.  A  student  who  has  completed  a  curricu- 
lum in  teacher  education  may  be  recommended  for  Distinction  in  the  teaching  of  his  area 
of  specialization  if  he  has  shown  superior  ability  in  that  area. 

The  degree  with  Distinction,  Fligh  Distinction,  or  Highest  Distinction  is  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  the  general  scholastic  average  and  of  the  average  of  coiuses  in  his  area  of 
specialization,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  area  of  specialization  committee,  and  on  an\ 
additional  requirements  imposed  by  that  committee.  For  High  and  Highest  Distinction,  tlic 
candidate  should  give  evidence  of  exceptional  ability  in  his  course  in  practice  teaching. 
Information  on  recjuiremcnts  may  be  obtained  from  the  adviser  in  the  area  of  specialization. 

For  Distinction  in  teacher  education,  the  notation  on  the  diploma  reads:  Distinction 
(or  High  Distinction  or  Highest  Distinction)  in  the  teacher  education  curriculum.  Sudi 
citations  are  recommended  by  the  chairman  of  the  area  of  specialization  committee  and 
are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college. 

PHI    BETA   KAPPA 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  oldest  national  honorary  fraternity,  stands  for  high  scholarship 
in  the  liberal  arts.  Students  are  eligible  for  membership  who  have  a  high  grade-point 
average  (4.5  or  above)  and  who  have  taken  at  least  three-(|uarters  of  their  crctiits  in  comses 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  including  at  least  eight  hours  in  eacli  of  the 
four  areas  of  humanities,  social  studies,  science  (fom^  hours  must  l)e  taken  in  a  lal)oratory 
science),  and  foreign  language.  Students  are  normally  elected  to  meml)ership  in  their 
senior  year,  l)ut  graduates  of  the  preceding  semester  and  second-semester  juniors  with  a 
very  high  average  .may  be  chosen.  Transfer  students  may  become  eligible  in  the  second 
semester  of  their  senior  year  if  they  have  completed  three  semesters  in  residence  (totaling  at 
least  forty-five  semester  hours)  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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Elections  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  are  made  in  accordance  with  its  own  rules.  The  University 
assumes  no  responsibility  for  elections. 

Curriculum   in   Sciences  and   Letters 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science 

This  curriculum  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science.  Majors 
in  the  physical  sciences  (which  include  mathematics),  the  biological  sciences,  home  eco- 
nomics, and  psychology  may  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  The  degree  desired 
must  be  indicated  on  the  degree  card  at  the  time  of  registration  for  the  last  semester  of 
work. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR   GRADUATION 

Although  each  student  has  a  faculty  adviser,  the  student  is  responsible  for  meeting  the 
requirements  for  graduation.  Therefore,  each  student  should  familiarize  himself  with  the 
requirements  listed  below  and  should  refer  to  them  each  time  he  plans  his  program. 

A  total  of  120  semester  hours,  excluding  basic  physical  education  and  military  training, 
is  required  for  graduation.  A  student  must  spend  either  the  first  three  years,  earning  not 
less  than  ninety  semester  hours,  or  the  last  year,  earning  not  less  than  thirty  semester 
hoins,  in  residence  on  the  Urbana  campus.  The  hours  must  be  applicable  toward  tiie 
degree  sought.  For  complete  information  about  other  requirements,  see  the  pages  indicated 
below. 

Advanced  Courses— page  327  Major— page  327 

Electives-page  327  Minor-page  327 

Foreign  Languages— see  below  Physical  Education— page  136 

General  Education  Sequences-see  below  Residence-page  135 

Grade-point  Average— page  136  Rhetoric— page  137 

FOREIGN    LANGUAGE    REQUIREMENTS 

A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  four 
semesters  of  study  of  a  foreign  language  commenced  in  college  is  required.  Completion  of 
four  years  of  the  same  foreign  language  in  high  school  also  satisfies  this  requirement.  Pro- 
ficiency examinations  are  offered  in  those  languages  which  are  included  in  the  curricula  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  .\rts  and  Sciences.  Students  transferring  from  other  colleges  may 
present  in  satisfaction  of  the  language  requirement  two  years  of  college  credit  in  a  language 
not  offered  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Xo  credit  toward  graduation  is  given  for  a  beginning  course  in  a  foreign  language 
unless  it  is  continued  through  a  full  year.  Students  planning  to  enter  the  Graduate  College 
are  advised  to  obtain  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  of  the  following  languages:  French, 
German,  Russian. 

A  course  in  foreign  language  must  appear  on  the  student's  program  unless  he  has 
satisfied  the  requirement,  or  unless  deferment  is  specifically  permitted  in  his  curriculum. 
If  a  student  has  not  satisfied  the  foreign  language  requirement  of  the  college  or  curriculum 
by  the  time  he  enters  his  junior  year,  he  must  continue  to  study  the  language  in  which  he 
was  enrolled  in  his  most  recent  registration.  Change  to  another  language  is  permitted  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  major  department  and  the  college. 

GENERAL   EDUCATION   SEQUENCES 

Students  who  enter  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  (or  who  enter  other  schools 
and  subsequently  transfer  to  the  college)  are  required  to  complete  at  least  one  approved 
sequence  in  each  of  these  areas:  biological  science,  humanities,  physical  science,  and  social 
science. 

The  student  may  spread  courses  taken  to  meet  the  requirement  in  general  education 
over  three  or  four  years;  indeed,  he  should  be  encouraged  to  think  of  his  program  in  gen- 
eral education  as  a  continuum,  not  as  a  set  of  discrete  and  arbitrary  obstacles.  Realistically, 
however,  a  student  would  be  wise  to  take  one  sequence  a  year  to  avoid  the  problem  of 
having  to  fill  in  courses  during  his  senior  year  when  he  is  likely  to  be  occupied  with  more 
specialized  objectives. 
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The  following  regulations  apply  to  the  foregoing  sequences: 

1.  A  student  need  not  satisfy  a  sequence  in  the  area  in  which  his  major  department 
is  classified  (page  323),  and  a  student  may  not  use  any  courses  from  the  department  in 
which  he  majors  to  satisfy  the  general  education  requirement  in  another  area.  Conse- 
quently, a  freshman  should  enroll  in  a  sequence  which  does  not  duplicate  his  intended 
major. 

2.  A  student  may  not  use  more  than  one  sequence  from  any  one  department  to  satisfy 
the  general  education  requiiements. 

3.  Any  student  who  has  completed  the  six  courses  prescribed  by  the  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Studies  has  satisfied  all  the  general  education  sequence  requirements  in  the  sciences 
and  letters  curriculum. 

4.  Some  of  the  sequences  are  at  the  advanced  level  and  require  at  least  junior  stand- 
ing. Such  courses  count  toward  advanced  hours  required  for  graduation. 

5.  Insofar  as  possible,  the  sequences  should  be  chosen  from  courses  approved  by  the 
college.  Authority  for  substitutions  in  the  sequence  requirements  must  be  obtained  from 
one  of  the  deans. 

6.  An  honors  student  with  appropriate  experience  in  one  of  the  four  areas  may,  with 
the  approval  of  his  adviser,  substitute  work  at  the  200  or  300  level  for  work  at  the  100  level. 
A  student  wishing  to  make  such  a  substitution  should  consult  his  adviser  concerning  the 
conditions  applicable. 

The  following  sequences  have  been  approved: 


BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 

Biology  100,  101 

Division  of  General  Studies  131,  132 

Physiology  103  (or  203),  Psychology  103 

Or  eight  hours  in  any  two  of  the  following: 

Botany  100 

Entomology  103 

Microbiology  100  and  101 

Physiology  103  (or  203) 

Zoology  104 

HUMANITIES 

A  six-hour  sequence  in  one  foreign  litera- 
ture at  the  200  and  300  level  (not  lan- 
guage courses) 

Art  111,  112,  plus  either  a  300  course  in  his- 
tory of  art  or  Philosophv  323 

Classical  Civilization  301,  302 

Division  of  General  Studies  161,  162 

English  101,  102,  103 

English  105,  106 

English  121,  122,  123 

English  2r)l,  252,  253,  287  (any  two  or  three 
of  the  four  courses:  six  or  nine  hours) 

English  338,  339,  340  (any  two  or  all  three 
courses;  six  or  nine  hours) 

History  131,  132 

History  191,  192 

History  323,  324 

Humanities  151,  152 

Humanities  201,  202 

Humanities  211,  212 

Humanities  215,  216 

Humanities  363,  364 

Music  130,  131,  and  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing courses:  312,  313,  314,  315,  or  317 

Music  130,  316,  317 

Philosophv  101,  102,  105 

Philosopby  303.  306 

Russian  309,  310  (six  hours) 

Speech  177,  178 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

Astronomy  101,  102 

Chemistry,  any  eight  hours 

Division  of  General  Studies  141,  142 

Geography  101,  1 11 

Geology  101,  102 

Mathematics  118,  119;  or  any  other  eight- 
hour  sequence  not  including  Mathemat 
ics  118 

Physics,  any  eight  hours 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Anthropology  102,  103 
Division  of  General  Studies  121,  122 
Division  of  General  Studies  151,  152 
Division  of  General  Studies  171,  172 
Economics   108  and  any  one  or  two  of  the 

following    courses:     Economics    214,    228, 

240,  250,  255,  258 
Geography  104,  105 
History  111,  112 
History  151,  152 
History  191,  192 
History  260,  261,  262 
Philosophy  103,  104 
Political  Science  184,  191 
Political  Science  191,  192 
Psychology  100,  201 
Sociology'  100,  218 
Sociology  151,  152 
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MAJORS   AND   MINORS 

Major  Subjects.  Each  student  before  beginning  the  junior  year  selects  one  subject  and 
declares  it  to  be  his  major.  In  order  to  be  acceptaljle  for  graduation,  a  major  must  consist 
of  at  least  twenty  hours  in  courses  chosen  from  those  designated  by  a  department  and  ap- 
proved by  the  faculty  of  the  college.  Such  courses  must  be  inclusive  of  some  distinctly  ad- 
vanced work  and  exclusive  of  courses  open  to  freshmen.  Normally,  a  student  in  the  College 
of  Lilieral  Arts  and  Sciences  is  expected  to  complete  at  least  nine  advanced  hours  of  his 
major  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Urbana.  Individual  departments  may 
designate  certain  courses  which  they  require  among  these  nine  hours,  or  which  they  exclude. 

Courses  from  other  colleges  may  be  counted  toward  a  major  provided  that  they  ha\e 
been  formally  approved  and  are  listed  in  the  departmental  statement  of  the  major  recjuire- 
ments. 

The  subjects  recognized  as  majors  by  this  college  are  actuarial  science  (mathematics), 
anthropology,  astronomy,  biology,  botany,  chemistry,  economics,  English,  entomology,  fi- 
nance, French,  geography,  geology,  German,  Greek,  history,  history  of  art.  home  economics, 
Italian,  Latin,  mathematics,  mathematics  and  computer  science,  microbiology,  music,  phi- 
losophy, physics,  phvsiology,  political  science,  psychology,  rhetoric  and  composition,  Rus- 
sian, sociology,  Spanish,  speech,  statistics  (mathematics),  zoology.  A  statement  of  the  require- 
ments for  each  major  may  be  found  under  the  appropriate  dejaartment  in  the  Undergradu- 
ate Courses  catalog. 

Minor  Subjects.  Each  candidate  for  graduation  must  offer,  in  addition  to  his  major, 
a  minor  consisting  of  twenty  hours  in  one  or  two  subjects  designated  by  the  department  in 
which  he  is  taking  his  major  and  approved  by  the  faculty,  with  at  least  eight  hours  in  each 
subject  if  two  are  chosen. 

Normally,  a  student  must  take  at  least  six  hours  in  his  minor  field  or  fields  in  residence 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  Urbana. 

In  exceptional  cases  and  with  prior  approval  of  the  major  department,  individual 
students  may  petition  for  exceptions  to  these  minimum  major  and  minor  residence  require- 
ments. 

Courses  outside  the  college  may  be  used  toward  a  minor  provided: 

1.  That  they  have  been  approved  by  the  major  department  and  are  listed  in  its  state- 
ment of  approved  minors;  or 

2.  That  they  have  been  approved  in  writing  by  the  executive  officer  of  the  major 
department  to  be  used  as  a  special  minor. 

Topical  Minor.  Instead  of  a  regular  minor,  a  student  may  elect  an  interdisciplinary 
topical  minor,  which  will  consist  of  a  minimum  of  twenty  hours  in  a  variety  of  subjects 
drawn  from  three  or  more  major  departments.  This  topical  minor  will  enable  a  student  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  some  area  of  knowledge  that  crosses  departmental  lines.  It  may 
include  courses  both  within  and  outside  the  College.  However,  no  more  than  eight  hours  in 
lOO-level  courses  may  count  toward  satisfying  these  requirements.  Whatever  courses  a  stu- 
dent selects  for  his  topical  minor,  he  must  have  approval  from  his  major  department. 

Interdepartmental  Majors  and  Minors.  The  curricula  in  American  civilization,  Latin- 
American  studies,  medieval  civilization,  and  Russian  language  and  area  studies  may  be 
used  as  majors  or  as  minors  with  majors  in  certain  departments.  The  curriculum  in  Asian 
studies  may  be  used  as  a  minor  with  majors  in  certain  departments.  The  details  of  these 
curricula  and  the  departments  with  which  they  may  be  used  as  majors  or  as  minors  are 
shown  on  pages  332  to  335. 

ADVANCED    COURSES 

At  least  thirty  hours  must  be  earned  before  graduation  in  courses  numbered  200  or 
above. 

ELECTIVES 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Any  course  offered  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  may  be  used  as  a  free  elective. 

Other  Colleges.  A  student  may  count  toward  graduation  a  maximum  of  twenty-four 
hours  of  elective  courses  in  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University,  in  addition  to 
courses  acceptable  for  his  major  and  minor  requirements. 
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Graduate  Courses.  A  student  of  excellent  standing  who  is  within  10  semester  hours  of 
his  bachelor's  degiee  may  be  given  the  privilege  of  electing  courses  in  the  Graduate  College 
with  the  consent  of  the  dean  of  that  college.  Such  a  student  registers  in  both  the  CioUege 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Graduate  College. 

Division   of  General   Studies 

The  work  of  this  program  is  based  on  seven  general  courses,  one  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing fields:  verbal  communication,  history  of  civilization,  biological  science,  physical  science, 
social  science,  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  philosophy  and  psychology.  Each  course  ex- 
tends through  two  semesters  and  gives  eight  semester  hours  of  credit  toward  graduation. 
The  student  receives  grades  and  credits  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

In  all  these  courses  the  general  purpose  is  the  introduction  of  the  student  to  the  points 
of  view  and  methods  of  exploration  characteristic  of  each  field  to  enable  him  to  discover 
and  make  use  of  its  resources  for  individual  and  social  living.  These  courses  are  planned 
to  supplement  and  support  one  another. 

Each  student  normally  completes  three  of  these  general  courses  in  his  freshman  year 
and  three  more  of  them  in  his  sophomore  year. 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER  14  TO  16  HOURS 


D.G.S.   Ill — Verbal  Communication    ..  4 

D.G.S.   121 — HisJory  of   CiviiizaJion    ..  4 
D.G.S.    131 — Biological   Science,  or 

D.G.S.     141 — Physical    Science     ....  4 

Foreign    Language'    4 

Physical    Education    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  TO  18  HOURS 

D.G.S.   112 — Verbal  Communication    ..  4 

D.G.S.    122 — History  of   Civilization    .  .  4 
D.G.S.      132 — Biological      Science,      or 

D.G.S.    142 — Physical   Science    4 

Foreign    Language'    4 

Physical    Education     1 


SECOND  YEAR                                          14  TO  16  HOURS 

D.G.S.    131 — Biological   Science,  or 

D.G.S.    141 — Physical   Science    4 

Two  of  the  following: 

D.G.S.   151 — The  Study  of  Society,   I  4 
D.G.S.    161 — Literature   and    Fine 

Arts 4 

D.G.S.    171 — Psychology    4 

Foreign    Language'    4 

Physical   Education    1 


14  TO   17  HOURS 

D.G.S.    132 — Biological   Science,  or 

D.G.S.     142 — Physical    Science     ....  4 

Two  of  the  following: 

D.G.S.  152— The  Study  of  Society,  II  4 
D.G.S.    162 — Literature  and    Fine 

Arts     4 

D.G.S.   172— Philosophy 4 

Foreign    Language'    4 

Physical   Education    1 


NOTES 

The  foreign  language  requirement  for  students  in  the  Division  of  General  Studies  program  is  the 
same  as  that  for  students  in  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  (page  325).  Upon  completion  of 
the   requirement,  suitable  electives   may  be  substituted    for  foreign   language   in   the  outline   above. 

SPECIALIZED  PROGRAMS 

Biochemistry 

Students  interested  in  biochemistry  should  enroll  in  the  chemistry  curriculum  or  in  the 
chemistry  major  or  natural  sciences  programs  of  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum.  These 
students  are  encouraged  to  seek  the  advice  of  biochemistry  staff  members. 


Curricula   in   Chemistry  and   Chemical   Engineering 

The  following  curricula  in  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering  afford  more  specialized 
training  than  is  refpiired  of  students  who  make  chemistry  their  major  subject  in  the  sciences 
and  letters  curriculum  in  lii)eral  arts  and  sciences.  Requirements  for  tiie  chemistry  major 
are  described  in  the  Undergraduate  Courses  catalog. 
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Students  in  the  curricula  of  chemistry  or  chemical  engineering  must  have  at  least  a 
3.500  general  average,  exclusive  of  the  basic  courses  in  military  training  and  the  required 
work  in  physical  education,  in  order  to  be  accepted  by  the  department  as  juniors  or  seniors. 
A  transfer  student  to  be  accepted  must  have  a  corresponding  record  in  the  institution  or 
institutions  from  which  he  transfers  and  must  maintain  a  similar  average  at  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

Curriculum   in    Chemistry 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 

A  total  of  130  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training  and 
physical  education,  as  outlined  below,  is  required  for  graduation. 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


16  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


17  HOURS 


Chem.  107 — General  Chemistry  .  .  . 
Math.  122 — Analytic  Geometry^  ... 
Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition 

El        »•           2,3.4 
lectives  

Physical    Education     


5             Chem.     108 — General     Chemistry     and 
4  Qualitative    Analysis     

3  Math.    132 — Calculus     

4  Physics    106 — General    Physics 

1  (Mechanics)'    

Rhet.     102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition 
Physical   Education    


SECOND  YEAR                                                        16  HOURS 

Chem.   234 — Organic   Chemistry    3 

Chem.     281 — Structure     and     Synthesis  2 

Language'    4 

Math.   142 — Calculus    3 

Physics     107 — General     Physics     (Heat, 

Electricity,  and   Magnetism)    4 

Physical    Education     1 


Chem.  336 — Organic  Chemistry    

Chem.   342 — Physical    Chemistry    

Chem.   383 — Dynamics     and     Structure 

Language'     

Physics  108 — General  Physics  (Wave 
Motion,  Sound,  Light,  and  Modern 
Physics)     

Physical   Education    


THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Chem.  315 — Inorganic    Chemistry     ...  3 

Chem.   344 — Physical    Chemistry    3 

Chem.   384 — Chemical    Fundamentals    .  4 

Electives*    7 


Electives^ 


16  HOURS 
16 


FOURTH  YEAR 
Electives''     .  . 


16  HOURS 

16  Electives^ 


16  HOURS 
16 


NOTES 

For  students  without  entrance  credit  in  chemistry  or  those  changing  their  program  to  the  curriculum 
in  chemistry  in  the  first  year,  consultation  with  a  Chemistry  Department  adviser  is  essential. 
'Students  who  do  not  take  Mathematics  122  or  a  more  advanced  mathematics  course  in  the  first 
semester  must  take  a  foreign  language  (usually  German)  in  place  of  electives  in  the  first  semester 
and  in  place  of  Physics  106  in  the  second  semester.  Students  who  do  take  Mathematics  122  the 
first  semester  are  urged  to  consider  electives  from  the  humanities  or  social  sciences  to  help  meet 
the  University  requirement  in  General  Education  (page  138). 

The  minimum  language  requirement  in  the  chemistry  curriculum  is  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of 
college  work  in  German,  or  of  one  year  of  college  work  in  German  and  one  year  in  Russian.  When 
a  student  does  not  offer  work  in  either  of  these  two  languages  for  entrance,  the  required  second 
year  of  language  is  to  be  taken  as  early  as  possible  in  place  of  the  equivalent  number  of  elective 
hours. 

Specific  requirements,  with  regcjrd  to  the  electives  are  as  follows:  (a)  ten  hours  from  300  level 
courses  in  chemistry  in  addition  to  those  specifically  required  above;  at  least  four  semester  hours 
of  the  ten   shall   be   laboratory  work  or  at  least  two  shall   be  laboratory  work  and  the  student  shall 
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fake  Chemistry  290;  (b)  twelve  additional  hours  of  electives  chosen  from  Chemistry  290,  any  300 
level  courses  in  chemistry,  any  200  or  300  level  courses  in  physics.  Computer  Science  101,  any 
300  level  courses  in  mathematics.  Biology  151,  and  200  or  300  level  courses  in  the  biological  sci- 
ences having  previous  biology  as  prerequisites;  (c)  six  semester  hours  of  humanities  and  six  semester 
hours   of   social    sciences    to    meet   the   University   requirements    in    General    Education   (page    138). 


Curriculum   in   Chemical   Engineering 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 

A  total  of  136  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  military  training  and  physical  education,  is 
required  for  graduation  as  shown  below. 

The  curriculum  in  chemical  engineering  offers  a  choice  of  two  options  to  be  chosen 
at  the  start  of  the  third  year.  The  engineering  option  is  for  chemical  engineers  who  intend 
to  enter  industry  at  the  completion  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  The  physical  science 
option  is  primarily  for  chemical  engineers  who  expect  to  engage  in  advanced  study  and 
research  beyond  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Election  of  the  physical  science  option  re- 
quires approval  of  the  adviser.  Students  who  enter  without  adequate  preparation  in  chem- 
istry, mathematics,  and  languages  find  it  difficult  to  complete  either  cinriculum  in  chemical 
engineering  in  four  years. 

Students  should  note  that  they  must  have  at  least  a  3.5  general  average  in  order  to 
register  in  the  junior-  and  senior-level  courses  (see  page  329). 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Chem.    107 — General    Chemistry 
Math.     122 — Analytic    Geometry'    .  .  . 
Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition 

Electives'     

Physical   Education    


15  HOURS        SECOND   SEMESTER 

5  Chem.     108 — General     Chemistry     and 

4  Qualitative  Analysis^ 

3  Math.    132— Calculus'   

3  Physics    106 — General    Physics 

1  (Mechanics)     

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition 
Physical    Education     


17  HOURS 


SECOND  YEAR 

Chem.  234 — Organic   Chemistry    

Chem.     281 — Structure     and     Synthesis 

German,  French,  or  Russian^    

Math.  142 — Calculus 

Physics     107 — General     Physics     (Heat, 

Electricity,  and   Magnetism)    

Physical    Education     


16  HOURS 

3 
2 
4 
3 

4 
1 


Ch.    E.    261 — Sfoichiometry    

Chem.   336 — Organic  Chemistry    

German,  French,  or  Russian     

Math.  343 — Advanced  Calculus,  or 
Math.  345 — Differential  Equations 
and    Orthogonal    Functions     

Physics  108 — General  Physics  (Wave 
Motion,  Sound,  Light,  and  Modern 
Physics)     

Physical    Education     


17  HOURS 

3 
3 
4 


'  For  students  without  entrance  credit  in  chemistry  or  those  changing  their  program  to  the  curricu- 
lum in  chemical  engineering  in  the  first  year,  consultation  with  a  Chemistry  Department  adviser 
is  essential. 

'students  without  the  required  entrance  credits  in  mathematics  fake  Mathematics  112,  114,  122,  132, 
142. 

Students  must  complete  ot  least  one  social  science  sequence  of  a  minimum  of  six  semester  hours 
from   among   those  listed   as   general  education   sequences   under  the   sciences  and    letters  curriculum. 

Two  years  of  foreign  language  (French,  German,  or  Russian)  are  required  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree.  Two  units  of  high  school  credit  in  one  of  these  languages  are  equivalent  to  one 
year  of  college  credit. 
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ENGINEERING   OPTION 

THIRD  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER 

Ch.     E.    370 — Chemical    Engineering 
Thermodynamics     

Chem.   342 — Physical   Chemistry    

Chem.  383 — Dynamics  and   Structure    . 

E.E.    220 — Basic    Electrical    Engineering 

C.S.     101 — Introduction     to     Automatic 
Digital    Computing    

T.A.M.     150 — Analytical     Mechanics 
(Statics)     

Electives      


17  HOURS        SECOND    SEMESTER 


Ch.     E.     371 — Principles     of     Chemical 

Engineering    4 

Chem.    344 — Physical    Chemistry     ....  3 

Chem.    385 — Chemical   Fundamentals    .  4 

Electrical    Engineering 

Laboratory  Elective^ 1 

Electrical    Engineering 

Lecture    Elective     2 

T.A.M.    221 — Elementary   Mechanics   of 

Deformable   Bodies    3 

T.A.M.     223 — Mechanical     Behavior    of 

Solids    1 


FOURTH  YEAR 


18  HOURS 
3 


Ch.  E.  367 — Introduction  to  Process 
Control    

Ch.     E.     373 — Principles     of     Chemical 

Engineering    4 

Electives*     11 


Ch.  E.  374 — Unit  Operations 

Laboratory    

Ch.    E.   379 — Chemical    Engineering 
Projects     

Ch.    E.   381 — Chemical    Engineering 
Plant    Design    

Chemical   Engineering   Electives^ 2  or  3 

Electives^    8  or  7 


18  HOURS 

3 
2 
3 


NOTES 

^  Students  must  complete  at  least  one  social  science  sequence  of  a  minimum  of  six  semester  hours 
from  among  those  listed  as  general  education  sequences  under  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum. 
"To  be  chosen  from  Electrical  Engineering  231,  233,  235. 

To  be  chosen  from  Electrical  Engineering  230,  232,  234. 
■"students  must  complete  at  least  one  humanities  sequence  of  a  minimum  of  six  semester  hours  from 
among  those  listed  as  general  education  sequences  under  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  if  they 
have  high  school  credit  in  German,  French,  or  Russian.  Those  having  no  high  school  credit  in 
German,  French,  or  Russian  may  satisfy  the  humanities  elective  by  taking  eight  hours  of  the  inter- 
mediate foreign  language  (103-104)  plus  at  least  three  additional  hours  from  among  the  courses 
listed  in  the  general  education  humanities  sequences  of  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum. 
'To   be  chosen   from  Chemical   Engineering  368,  377,  380,  382. 

Six  (or  seven)  hours  of  electives  must  be  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser  from  advanced 
courses  in  chemical  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  mathematics,  physics,  or  other  closely  allied 
subjects. 


PHYSICAL   SCIENCE   OPTION 
THIRD  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER 

Ch.     E.    370 — Chemical    Engineering 
Thermodynamics     

Chem.    342 — Physical   Chemistry    

Chem.  383 — Dynamics  and   Structure    . 

E.E.    220 — Basic    Electrical    Engineering 

C.S.     101 — Introduction     to     Automatic 
Digital    Computing    

T.A.M.     150 — Analytical     Mechanics 
(Statics)     

Electives*    

FOURTH  YEAR 

Ch.     E.    367 — Introduction     to     Process 
Control    

Ch.     E.     373 — Principles     of     Chemical 
Engineering    

Ch.  E.  374 — Unit  Operations 

Laboratory    

Electives^     


17  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


Ch.  E.  371 — Principles  of  Chemical 
Engineering    

Chem.    344 — Physical    Chemistry     .... 

Chem.    385 — Chemical   Fundamentals    . 

Math.  343 — Advanced  Calculus,  or 
Math.  345 — Differential  Equations 
and    Orthogonal    Functions     

T.A.M.  221 — Elementary  Mechanics  of 
Deformable   Bodies    

Electives^     


18  HOURS 

4 
3 

4 


18  HOURS 

3 

4 
3 


Ch.    E.   379 — Chemical    Engineering 

Projects     2 

Ch.    E.    381 — Chemical    Engineering 

Plant    Design    3 

Chemical    Engineering    Electives'    2  or  3 

Advanced    Physical    Chemistry    Elective  3 

Physics     Elective     3 

Electives*    5  or  4 
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NOTES 


^  Students  must  complete  at  least  one  social  science  sequence  of  a  minimum  of  six  semester  hours 
from  among  those  listed  as  general  education  sequences  under  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum. 
"Students  must  complete  at  least  one  humanities  sequence  of  a  minimum  of  six  semester  hours  from 
among  those  listed  as  general  education  sequences  under  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  if  they 
have  high  school  credit  in  German,  French,  or  Russian.  Those  having  no  high  school  credit  in 
German,  French,  or  Russian  may  satisfy  the  humanities  elective  by  taking  eight  hours  of  the  inter- 
mediate foreign  language  (103-104)  plus  at  least  three  additional  hours  from  among  the  courses 
listed  in  the  general  education  humanities  sequences  of  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum. 
^  To  be  chosen  from   Chemical   Engineering  368,  377,  380,  382. 

Two  (or  three)  hours  of  electives  must  be  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser  from  advanced 
courses  in  chemical  engineering,  chemistry,  electrical  engineering,  mathematics,  physics,  or  other 
closely  allied  subjects. 

Cooperative   Interdepartmental   Majors   and   Minors 

Program    in   American   Civilization 

This  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Humanities.  The  faculty  adviser  for 
majors  in  this  program  is  Professor  Clark  C.  Spence,  359  Armory. 

FOR   STUDENTS   WHOSE   MAJOR   IS   AMERICAN    CIVILIZATION 

Students  who  elect  American  civilization  as  a  major  must  complete  forty  semester  hours 

(which  satisfies  both  major  and  minor  requirements  for  graduation)  in  courses  indicated 
below,  at  least  twenty  hours  being  in  courses  numbered  300  or  above.  They  are  required  to 
maintain  a  3.0  general  average  at  all  times;  that  is,  when  the  average  drops  below  that  level 
the  student  shall  drop  from  this  major.  The  following  courses  are  required: 

1.  English  255,  256;  History  151,  152;  and  either  Art  323  or  324  or  Philosophy  313  (a 
total  of  fifteen  hours).  Equivalent  or  more  advanced  courses  may  be  substituted  provided 
that  taken  together  they  constitute  comprehensive  surveys  of  the  three  fields  of  American 
history,  American  literature,  and  either  American  art  or  American  philosophy.  Approval 
for  any  such  substitutions  must  be  requested  by  a  petition  to  the  dean  bearing  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  adviser  for  the  curriculum. 

2.  At  least  six  hours  of  advanced  work  in  history  and  at  least  six  hours  of  advanced 
work  in  English  chosen  from  the  following  courses  all  of  which  are  in  the  American  field: 
English  285,  286,  287,  316,  352,  354,  375,  376;  History  352.  354,  355,  356,  357,  358,  359. 
360,  361,  362,  363,  364,  367,  368,  369,  370,  371,  372,  373,374.  Speech  366  may  be  substituted 
for  English  316. 

3.  At  least  six  hours  from  Architecture  215,  216;  Economics  236;  Education  302; 
Geography  223;  Political  Science  150,  151,  351,  381,  397;  Speech  312;  or  courses  listed  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  if  not  counted  toward  the  requirements  thereunder. 

4.  At  least  six  additional  hours  in  one  of  the  following  departments:  Art,  English. 
History,  Philosophy,  or  Political  Science,  chosen  from  courses  Avhich  deal  witli  non-.\mc'  i- 
can  aspects  of  the  subject  Ijut  which  arc  closely  related  to  specific  courses  selected  under  the 
preceding  requirements  such  as  a  course  dealing  with  the  same  period  in  European  history 
or  in  English  literature.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  program  advises  each  student 
concerning  these  additional  hours,  assimies  responsibility  for  the  student's  registration  in 
the  proper  courses,  and  files  a  record  of  the  student's  registration  indicating  the  specific 
courses  approved  as  satisfying  this  requirement  in  the  office  of  the  College  of  Liberal  .\rts 
and  Sciences. 

FOR   STUDENTS   WHOSE   MINOR    IS   AMERICAN    CIVILIZATION 

This  program  has  been  approved  as  a  minor  for  students  majoring  in  geography, 
history,  political  science,  and  speech.  A  split  minor  is  not  authorized.  No  course  coimtcd 
toward  the  student's  major  may  be  counted  toward  the  minor.  The  minor  consists  of  at 
least  twenty  semester  hours,  including  tiie  recjuired  coinses  History  151-152  and  Englisii 
113-114,  and  the  following  additional  rcciuireinents: 

1.  At  least  three  iiours  from  courses  listed  under  (2)  of  the  recjuirements  for  the  major 
in  American  civilization,  excluding  those  niunbcred  under  300  and  excluding  those  in  the 
department  in  which  the  student  is  majoring. 
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2.  The  remainder,  if  any,  chosen  from  courses  listed  under  (1)  and  (3)  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  major  in  American  civilization,  excluding  those  numljered  under  300  and 
excluding  those  in  the  department  in  which  the  student  is  majoring. 

Program    in   Asian    Studies 

This  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Asian  Studies  and  is  administered  by  the 
Center's  Director,  Professor  Solomon  B.  Levine,  1207  West  Oregon  Street,  Urbana. 

FOR   STUDENTS    IN   THE    COLLEGE    OF   LIBERAL   ARTS   AND    SCIENCES 

Minor:  A  minor  in  Asian  Studies  requires  at  least  twenty  semester  hours,  including 
Social  Science  202,  distributed  among  at  least  three  departments  and  chosen  from  the 
following: 

Anthropology  315*,  316*,  366,  368,  369*,  375,  382,  383 

Arabic  201,  202,  203,  204,  303,  304,  305,  306 

Art  302,  316,  326,  327,  328 

Burmese  201,  202,  303,  304 

Chinese  201,  202,  303,  304,  305,  306 

Economics  255,  350,  353,  358 

Geography  351,  357,  369*,  382 

Hindi  201,  202.  303, 304,  305,  306 

History  209,  210,  298*,  307,  308,  387,  388,  389,  390,  391,  392,  393,  394,  395,  396,  398 

Indonesian  201,  202,  303,  304 

Japanese  201.  202,  303,  304,  305,  306 

Linguistics  303*,  350,  351 

Music  316*,  317* 

Philosophy  361 

Political  Science  241,  337,  338,  347,  348,  349,  380*,  389 

Rural  Sociology  270*,  277* 

Social  Science  202 

Sociology  218*,  270*,  277*,  326*,  328,  343*,  355,  369*,  371* 

Courses  marked  ^\'ith  an  asterisk  (*)  may  be  taken  when  offered  on  Asia. 

Any  of  these  courses  used  for  major  credit  may  not  be  included  within  the  t^venty 
hours  for  the  minor.  It  is  advisable  either  to  include  in  the  minor,  or  to  accompany  the 
minor  with,  one  of  the  201-202  Asian  language  sequences  offered.  A  four-semester  sequence 
in  an  .\sian  language  may  be  elected  to  meet  the  language  recjuirements  of  the  college.  The 
languages  listed  above  are  offered  by  the  Department  of  Linguistics  and  are  considered  as 
courses  in  linguistics  for  purposes  of  distribution. 

FOR   STUDENTS   NOT   IN   THE    COLLEGE    OF   LIBERAL   ARTS   AND    SCIENCES 

Students  in  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  who  desire  a  knowledge  of  East, 
Southeast,  Soutli,  and  South^vest  Asian  affairs  and  cultures  are  in\'ited  to  consult,  either 
directly  or  through  their  adviser,  with  the  Director  and  facidty  memljers  of  the  Center  for 
.\sian  Studies  in  order  to  develop  course  programs  suited  to  their  individual  needs. 

Program   in   Latin   American   Studies 

This  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Latin  American  Studies.  The  faculty 
adviser  for  majors  in  this  program  is  Professor  John  Thompson,  1207  West  Oregon  Street, 
Urbana. 

FOR   STUDENTS    IN   THE    COLLEGE   OF   LIBERAL   ARTS   AND    SCIENCES 

Major:  Students  may  elect  Latin  American  studies  as  either  a  major  or  a  minor.  In 
both  cases  students  follow  the  same  program.  Students  who  elect  Latin  American  studies 
as  a  major  or  minor  must  ineet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Complete  the  prescribed  and  general  education  sequences  recjuired  in  the  sciences 
and  letters  curriculum. 

2.  Complete  six  semesters  or  equivalent  of  college  Spanish  or  Portuguese.  If  a  student 
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wishes  to  take  both  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  he  may  take  two  years  of  each  to  satisfy  this 
requirement.  (In  cases  of  well-qualified  students  the  language  requirements  may  be 
modified.) 

3.  Complete  at  least  twenty  semester  hours  from  the  following  courses,  including 
Social  Science  101  or  102,  or  both,  and  Social  Science  301,  chosen  from  among  four  depart- 
ments: Anthropolog)'  271,  350,  352,  361,  380;  Art  318;  Economics  352;  Geography  231.  332; 
History  375,  376,  377,  378;  Music  336;  Philosophy  319;   Political  Science  342;  Portuguese 

301.  303,  304;  Social  Science  101,  102,  301;  Sociology  373;  Spanish  222,  307,  308,  and  332. 
Courses  used  for  major  or  minor  credit  outside  the  Latin  American  studies  program 

may  not  be  included  within  this  twenty  hours. 

Minors:  Students  who  major  in  Latin  American  studies  may  elect  minors  consisting  of 
twenty  hours  (excluding  courses  taken  in  the  freshman  year)  in  any  one  of  the  following 
subjects:  agricultural  economics,  anthropology,  economics,  geography,  history,  history  of 
art,  linguistics,  philosophy,  political  science,  Portuguese,  social  work,  sociology,  and 
Spanish.  Majors  in  Latin  American  studies  may  not  offer  a  split  minor. 

Split  Minor.  Students  may  split  a  minor  between  Latin  American  studies  and  another 
department,  but  must  meet  the  language  requirement  and  take  at  least  twelve  semester 
hours  from  Latin  American  studies,  including  Social  Science  301,  and  courses  from  at  least 
two  departments  in  the  program  exclusive  of  courses  used  for  the  major. 

FOR   STUDENTS    NOT   IN   THE    COLLEGE   OF   LIBERAL   ARTS   AND    SCIENCES 

Students  in  technical  and  professional  colleges  and  schools  of  the  Lniversitv  who  seek 
knowledge  of  Latin  American  affairs,  culture,  and  languages  are  invited  to  consult  with 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Latin  American  studies  program,  either  directly  or 
through  their  advisers,  in  order  to  develop  programs  suited  to  their  individual  needs.  Such 
a  program  may  often  be  adopted  as  a  special  minor  under  existing  regulations  if  the  stu- 
dent so  desires.  It  is  recognized  that  the  number  of  elective  hours  available  for  such  special 
area  studies  varies  among  many  of  the  eight-  and  ten-semester  programs  in  the  University, 
but  most  students  wishing  to  increase  their  proficiency  in  Latin  American  affairs  can  do  so 
without  overcrowding  of  schedules.  These  courses  are  of  particular  value  to  students  who 
intend  to  carry  on  technical  or  professional  work  in  the  Latin  American  area  for  the  gov- 
ernment, private  business,  publications,  or  religious  organizations. 

Program    in   Medieval   Civilization 

This  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Humanities.  Interested  students  should 
report  to  356  Armory. 

Students  who  elect  medieval  civilization  as  a  major  must  complete  the  lower  division 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  forty  semester  hours  (which 
satisfies  both  the  major  and  minor  requirements)  in  courses  chosen  from  the  following  list: 
Architecture  214;  Art  308  or  309;  Classical  Civilization  301,  302;  English  311;  History  301, 

302,  303,  304,  305,  333,  345;  Italian  311,  312;  Latin  104;  Philosophy  304;  Speech  361.  Other 
courses  may  be  substituted  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser;  advanced  reading  courses  in 
any  foreign  language  offered  by  the  University  are  strongly  recommended. 

Program    in    Russian    Language   and   Area   Studies 

This  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Russian  Language  and  Area  Studies,  and 
is  administered  by  the  program  director,  Professor  R.  T.  Fisher,  Jr.,  1207-304  West  Oregon 
Street,  Urbana. 

FOR   STUDENTS    IN   THE   COLLEGE   OF   LIBERAL   ARTS   AND   SCIENCES 

Major:  Students  who  elect  Russian  language  and  area  studies  as  a  major  must: 

1.  Complete  the  prescribed  and  general  education  sequences  required  in  the  sciences 
and  letters  curriculum. 

2.  Complete  at  least  twenty  semester  hours  of  Russian  language  courses,  in  addition 
to  Russian   101   and  102,  or  demonstrate  equivalent  proficiency. 

3.  Complete  a  major  consisting  of  at  least  twenty  semester  hours  distributed  among  at 
least  four  departments  and  chosen  from  the  following:  Anthropology  381,  382;  Economics 
357;  Geography  353;  History  219,  320,  321,  325,  326,  327,  328;  Political  Science  335,  383; 
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Russian  115,  116,  312,  321,  322,  323,  324,  325,  332,  333;  Sociology  350;  Ukrainian  396,  398. 
Courses  used  for  major  or  minor  credit  outside  the  program  of  Russian  language  and  area 
studies  may  not  count  as  jjart  of  this  twenty  hours. 

4.  Complete  a  minor  of  t\venty  hours,  excluding  courses  open  to  freshmen,  in  one  or 
two  departments.  If  two  are  chosen,  at  least  eight  horns  must  be  taken  in  each.  Coinses  in 
the  Russian  language  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  program  director,  constitute  all  or 
part  of  this  minor. 

Minor:  A  minor  in  Russian  language  and  area  studies,  designed  to  accompany  a  major 
in  any  department,  requires  at  least  twenty  semester  hours  distributed  among  at  least  three 
departments  and  chosen  from  the  following:  Anthropology  381,  382;  Economics  357;  Geog- 
raphy 353;  History  219,  320,  321,  325,  326,  327,  328;  Political  Science  335,  383;  Russian  115, 
116,  312,  321,  322,  323,  324,  325,  332,  333;  Sociology  350;  Ukrainian  396,  398.  It  also  requires 
a  knowledge  of  Russian  equivalent  at  least  to  that  normally  attained  after  Russian  101 
and  102. 

FOR   STUDENTS    NOT    IN   THE    COLLEGE   OF   LIBERAL   ARTS   AND   SCIENCES 

Students  in  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  ^vho  desire  a  knowledge  of  the 
Russian  area  are  invited  to  consult,  either  directly  or  through  their  advisers,  with  the  pro- 
gram director  for  Russian  language  and  area  studies  in  order  to  develop  programs  suited  to 
their  individual  needs.  Such  programs  may  in  some  cases  be  adopted  as  a  special  minor. 

Home   Economics 

MAJOR    IN    HOME    ECONOMICS 

A  minimum  of  120  hours  is  required  for  graduation. 

HOURS 

Art     1  85 — Design^     2 

Biological    Sciences'    9 

Microbiol.    100 — Introductory    Microbiology     3 

Microbiol.    101 — Introductory   Experimental   Microbiology    2 

Ptiysiol.   103 — Introduction  to  Human   Physiology 4 

Humanities — American   or   English    Literature  or  Humanities   from   approved   general 

education    sequences    (page    326)    6  to  9 

Language     16 

Math.    1 1 1 — Algebra,  or   Math.    112 — College  Algebra    3  or  5 

Physical    Sciences    8 

Chem.    101    and   102 — General  Chemistry    8 

Rhet.    101-102 — Freshman    Rhetoric    and    Composition     6 

Social    Sciences'    10 

Econ.    108 — Elements   of   Economics    3 

Psych.   100 — Introduction   to   Psychology,  or   Psych.   103 — Human  Behavior  4 

Sociol.   100 — Introduction  to  Sociology    3 

Major 28  to  39 

Home  Economics  Courses: 

Home  Econ.   100 — Orientation  to  Home  Economics 0 

Fourteen  hours  chosen  from; 

Home   Econ.    105 — Child  and   Family    4 

Home   Econ.    132 — Foods    and    Nutrition    3 

Home   Econ.    133 — Food   Management    2 

Home   Econ.    160 — The    Home    and    Its    Furnishings    4 

Home   Econ.    171 — Home    Management    2 

Home   Econ.    1  83 — Consumer    Textiles     2 

Home   Econ.    184 — Clothing    Selection    2 

Fourteen  to  25  hours  in  additional  home  economics  courses  as  listed  under 
one  of  these  options:  (1)  apparel  design,  (2)  the  child  and  the  family, 
(3)  foods  and  nutrition,  (4)  general  home  economics,  {4A)  foods  in  business, 
(5)  hospital  dietetics,  (6)  household  management,  (7)  institution  management, 
(8)  retailing  of  clothing  and  home  furnishings,  (9)  textiles  and  clothing. 
(See  page  205.) 
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Other  courses  required   in   specific  options  (see  page  205)    6  to  30 

Minor 0  to   20 

Twenty  hours  from   one  of  the  following  groups:  (1)  chemistry,  mathematics, 
microbiology;  (2)  anthropology,  economics,  psychology,  sociology.  The  minor 
may   be  comprised   of  one   subject  only,  or  two   subjects  with  at  least  eight 
hours  in  each. 
Electives 0  to   18 

NOTES 

'students  in  option  1  need  not  take  Art  185,  but  do  take  the  art  courses  prescribed  in  that  option. 
Students  in  options  1  and  8  are  not  required  to  take  the  prescribed  microbiology  and  physiology 
courses,  but  they  must  take  a  total  of  12  hours  of  laboratory  sciences  including  Chemistry  101  and 
102.  They  may  wish  to  substitute  Psychology  103  to  satisfy  the  biological  science  sequence  require- 
ment. Economics  108  and  another  approved  economics  course  (see  page  326)  will  satisfy  the  social 
science  sequence  requirement. 

MINOR    IN    HOME    ECONOMICS  HOURS 

Home   Econ.    105 — Child  and   Family    4 

Home   Econ.   210 — Family     Relationships      3 

Additional    credit   hours    have   to    be   chosen    from   the   following  areas  (a   minimum   of  five 

hours  must  be  chosen  from  each  of  two  areas) 13 

FOODS  AND  NUTRITION 

Home   Econ.    1 20 — Elementary     Nutrition      2 

Home   Econ.    125 — Food   Selection    and    Preparation    3 

Home   Econ.    132 — Foods    and    Nutrition    3 

Home   Econ.    133 — Food   Management    2 

Credit  is  not  given  for  Home  Economics  132  and  133  in  addition  to  Home  Economics 

120  to  125. 

Home  Econ.   220 — Dietetics 3 

Home  Econ.  231 — Foods    3 

HOME  MANAGEMENT,   HOUSING,  AND  HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Home   Econ.  160 — The    Home   and    Its    Furnishings    4 

Home   Econ.  171 — Home    Management    2 

Home   Econ.  260 — Period    Styles    in    Home    Furnishings    3 

Home   Econ.  270 — Family   Financial   Management    3 

Home   Econ.  271 — Home   Management    2 

Credit  is  not  given  for  Home  Economics  171  and  270  in  addition  to  Home  Economics 

271. 

TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING 

Home  Econ.   1 82 — Clothing    Construction     2 

Home  Econ.    1 83 — Consumer    Textiles    2 

Home  Econ.    1  84 — Clothing    Selection     2 

Home  Econ.   280 — Household   Textiles    2 

Home  Econ.   285 — History   of   Costume    2 

Home  Econ.   287 — Consumer   Clothing    Problems    2 

Curriculum   in   Physics 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physics 

The  curriculum  in  physics  is  recommended  for  students  who  plan  to  enter  graduate 
study  in  physics  or  who  wish  to  prepare  to  enter  government  or  industrial  laljoratory  re- 
search positions  upon  attaining  the  bachelor's  degree.  It  specifies  the  courses  essential  to  a 
strong  foundation  in  physic^  and  permits  concentration  in  the  fust  two  years  on  basic 
courses  which  are  prerequisite  to  advanced  courses  in  physics  and  mathematics. 
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The  curriculum  is  planned  for  students  entering  with  four  years  of  high  school  mathe- 
matics, including  trigonometry  (see,  however,  note  3,  below),  a  year  of  chemistry,  and  no 
French,  German,  or  Russian.  Students  who  can  satisfy  the  college  language  rcciuirenicnt  on 
entering  have  the  distinct  advantage  of  adding  sixteen  hours  of  clccti\es  to  their  course  of 
study.  Students  who  have  a  year  of  high  school  biology  also  have  more  freedom  in  choice 
of  electives  (see  note  4,  page  338). 

To  enroll  in  the  physics  curriculum,  an  entering  freshman  must  rank  in  the  upper  half 
of  his  high  school  class.  To  be  permitted  to  register  in  advanced  physics  or  mathematics 
courses  in  this  curriculum,  a  student  must  have  a  grade-point  average  of  at  least  3.5  in  all 
subjects,  exclusive  of  the  basic  courses  in  military  training  and  physical  education,  and  a 
combined  grade-point  average  of  at  least  3.5  in  all  courses  completed  in  physics  and  mathe- 
matics. Transfer  students  must  ha\e  a  corresponding  record  in  the  institution  from  which 
they  transfer. 

.\  minimum  of  126  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training 
and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 


FIRST  YEAR                FIRST  SEMESTER                16  HOURS 

Chem.    101 — General    Chemistry^    ....  4 

German,  French,  or  Russian' 4 

Math.    123 — Analytic    Geometry'     ....  5 

Rhef.    101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Physical   Education    1 

SECOND  YEAR                                                        15  HOURS 

German,    French,    or    Russian'    4 

Math.    142 — Calculus^    3 

Physics   106 — General  Physics 

(Mechanics)     4 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives''     4 

THIRD  YEAR                                                            15  HOURS 

Math.   345 — Differential   Equations   and 

Orthogonal   Functions    3 

Physics  108 — General  Physics  (Wave 
Motion,    Sound,    Light,    and    Modern 

Physics)     4 

Physics  341 — Electricity  and  Magnetism  4 

Electives^     4 

FOURTH  YEAR                                                         18  HOURS 

Physics    322 — Theoretical    Mechanics  4 

Physics  381 — Atomic   Physics    4 

Electives*    10 


SECOND  SEMESTER                                               16  HOURS 

Chem.    102 — General    Chemistry^    ....  4 

German,  French,  or  Russian" 4 

Math.     132— Calculus'     5 

Rhet.     102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Physical    Education     1 

15  HOURS 

German,    French,    or    Russian^    4 

Math.    343 — Advanced    Calculus    3 

Physics     107 — General     Physics     (Heat, 

Electricity,    and    Magnetism)     4 

Physical    Education     1 

Electives*     4 


Physics  321 — Theoretical  Mechanics    .  . 
Physics     342 — Electricity     and     Magne- 
tism       

Electives*    


16  HOURS 

4 


15  HOURS 


Physics  360 — Heat  and  Thermo- 
dynamics      

Electives*    


4 
11 


The  chemistry  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  a  year  of  general  chemistry  selected  from  Chem- 
istry 101  through  108.  A  maximum  of  eight  hours  in  general  chemistry  is  counted  toward  the 
degree  except  that  ten  hours  are  allowed  for  Chemistry  107  and  108. 

The  language  requirement  is  a  reading  knowledge  of  German,  French,  or  Russian.  See  the 
sciences  and  letters  curriculum,  foreign  language  requirements  (page  325),  for  ways  in  which  this 
requirement  may  be  satisfied.  A  student  planning  to  enter  graduate  study  should  attain  a  reading 
knowledge  of  two  of  the  above  languages. 

The  prerequisite  to  entering  the  stated  sequence  in  mathematics  is  three  to  four  years  of  high 
school  mathematics,  including  trigonometry,  and  a  satisfactory  grade  on  the  Mathematics  Place- 
ment Test.  A  student  having  college  credit  for  algebra  and  trigonometry  is  not  required  to  take 
these  examinations.  A  student  who  does  not  meet  the  above  prerequisite  may  meet  the  require- 
ments in  basic  mathematics  with  the  sequence  Mathematics  112,  114,  123,  132,  142  (but  receives 
only  thirteen  hours  credit  toward  the  degree). 
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■*  The  elective  subjects  must  satisfy  the  general  education  sequence  requirements  of  the  sciences 
and  letters  curriculum,  except  that  students  offering  one  unit  or  more  of  biology  for  admission 
may  substitute  additional  courses  in  humanities  and  social  sciences  for  the  biological  science 
requirement.  Students  are  advised  to  include  six  to  eight  hours  of  physics  and  three  to  six  hours 
of  mathematics  among  the  remaining  electives. 

Curriculum   in   Theatre  Art 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Theatre  Art 

A   minimum   of   124   hours   of  credit,  including  physical  education,   is   required   for 
graduation. 


General   Studies    16 

An  approved  sequence  in  either  biological  or  physical  science;  and  an  approved 

sequence  in  the  social  sciences. 
Fine  Arts   7 

Art  115 — Art  Appreciation 

A  sequence  of  Music  115 — Introduction  to  Opera,  and  Music  130 — Introduction 

to  the  Art  of  Music,  I;  or  a  sequence  of  Music  100 — Rudiments  of  Theory,  and 

Music   178 — Class  Instruction  in  Voice. 
Foreign  Language 16 

A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign   language  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from 

four  semesters  of  study  of  a  foreign  language  commenced  in  college. 
Rhetoric    and    Speech     14  to    16 

Rhetoric    101  and  102 — Freshman  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or 

Rhetoric    107  and  108 — Freshman  Rhetoric  for  Superior  Students 

Speech    101 — Principles  of  Effective  Speaking 

Speech    105 — Voice  and  Articulation 

Speech    141 — Oral  Interpretation 
Physical    Education    4 

P.E.M.  1 16 — Basic  Movement,  or  P.E.W.  100 — Basic  Movement 

P.E.M.    119 — Foil  Fencing,  or  P.E.W.  113 — Foil  Fencing 

P.E.W.    104 — Modern  Dance  (for  both  men  and  women) 

Another  basic  physical  education  course. 
Theatre   Art    31 

Speech    157 — Elements  of  Stagecraft 

Speech    158 — Stage   Lighting   and  Sound   Effects 

Speech    161 — Fundamentals  of  Acting 

Speech    255 — Fundamentals  of  Play  Directing 

Speech    261 — Advanced  Acting 

Speech   263 — Playwriting   and   Dramatic  Structure 

Speech   268 — Design  and  Construction  of  Costumes  for  the  Stage 
In  addition  to  the  above,  six  hours  elected  from: 

Speech   351 — Styles  of  Acting  in  Period  Plays 

Speech   353 — Creative  Dramatics  for  Children 

Speech   354 — Theatre  for  the  Child  Audience 

Speech   355 — Advanced   Play  Directing 

Speech   363 — Advanced    Playwriting 

Speech   370 — Stage  Scenery  Design 
And  three  hours  elected  from: 

Speech   352 — Introduction   to  Modern   Theatre  Art 

Speech   361,  362 — History  of  the  European  Theatre 

Speech   366 — Development  of  the  American  Theatre 

Speech   368 — History  of  Theatre  Costume 

Dramatic     Literature    (See    Minor)     (9) 

Nine  hours  to  be  elected  from: 

Classics  112 — Greek  Drama  in  English  Translation 

English    131 — Introduction  to  Shakespeare 

English   231,  232 — Shakespeare 

English    235 — English  Drama  Previous  to  Shakespeare 

English    281,  282 — Development  of  Modern  Drama 

English   316 — American   Drama,   1900-1960 
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English   336 — English  Drama  Exclusive  of  Shakespeare,  1600-1700 

English   338 — Tragedy 

English   339 — Comedy 

English   382 — The  Plays  of  Bernard  Shaw 

Scandinavian   361 — Ibsen 

Scandinavian  362 — Strindberg  and  Later  Scandinavian  Dramatists 

All  the  courses  included  in  Dramatic  Literature  may  be  counted  toward  a  minor 

in  English. 

Minor 20 

Either  twenty  hours  of  English  and/or  Rhetoric,  excluding  Rhetoric  TOO  and  101,  but 
including  the  nine  hours  of  dramatic  literature,  or  that  twenty  hours  divided  be- 
tween English  and  one  of  the  following,  provided  that  the  required  nine  hours  of 
dramatic  literature  are  included,  and  provided  that  not  fewer  than  eight  hours  ore 
taken  in  the  second  subject:  architecture,  art,  classics,  commerce,  dance,  foreign  lan- 
guages, history,  home  economics,  music,  philosophy,  psychology,  radio-TV.  No  lan- 
guage courses  may  satisfy  the  requirement  for  a  minor  if  they  are  excluded  from 
the  major  in  that  language. 
Electives 16 


PREPROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Curriculum   in   Medical   Technology 

Minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  curriculum  in  medical  technology  at  the 
College  of  Afedicine  are  ninety  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  physical  education  and  basic 
military  training,  with  at  least  a  3.0  average,  in  conformity  with  the  list  given  below: 

Biological  Science:  Sixteen  hours  chosen  from  the  biological  sciences,  including  Microbiology  200 
and  201. 

Chemistry:  Courses  101,  102,  122,  133.  Chemistry  107  and  108  may  be  taken  in  place  of  101 
and  102. 

Foreign  Language:  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from 
four  semesters  of  study  in  college.  Each  year  of  foreign  language  completed  in  high  school 
is  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  one  semester  in  college. 

Humanities:  An  approved  general  education  sequence. 

Mathematics:  Courses  104  or  114. 

Physics:   Courses    101    and    102.   Physics   106,   107,  and   108   may  be  taken   in  place  of  101   and   102. 

Rhetoric:  Courses   101    and   102,  or  Division  of  General  Studies   111  and  112,  or  equivalent. 

Social  Science:  An  approved  general  education  sequence. 

Electives:  Sufficient  electives  to  complete  a  total  of  ninety  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  basic  mili- 
tary training  and  physical  education,  with  at  least  six  hours  in  advanced  courses  in  one  de- 
partment or  in  the  School  of  Life  Sciences.  Additional  courses  in  mathematics,  microtechnic, 
and  medical  terminology  are  desirable. 

The  Committee  on  .Admissions  to  the  fourth  year  of  the  curriculum  in  general  medical 
technology  selects  applicants  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  record,  aptitude,  and  appropriate 
personal  characteristics.  The  committee  includes  representatives  from  the  College  of 
Medicine,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Office  of  Admissions  and 
Records. 

Curriculum    in   Medical    Record   Administration 

Minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  curriculum  in  medical  record  administra- 
tion in  the  College  of  Medicine  are  ninety  semester  hours,  exclusive  of  physical  education 
and  basic  military  training,  with  at  least  a  3.0  average,  in  conformity  with  the  following  list: 

Foreign  Language:  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from 
four  semesters  of  study  in  college.  Each  year  of  foreign  language  completed  in  high  school  is 
accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  one  semester  in  college. 

General  Education  Sequences:  Approved  general  education  sequences  are  required  in  biological 
sciences,  humanities,  physical  sciences,  and  social  sciences. 

Physiology:  Course  234. 
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Rhetoric:  Courses   101   and   102,  or  Division  of  Generol  Studies  111   and  112,  or  equivalents. 
Elecfives:  Sufficient  electives  to  complete  the  required  ninety  semester  hours. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  to  the  fourth  year  of  the  curricuhim  in  medical  record 
administration  selects  applicants  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  record,  aptitude,  and  appropriate 
personal  characteristics.  The  committee  includes  representatives  from  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine, the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

Occupational  Therapy 

This  program,  which  is  open  to  both  men  and  women,  combines  six  semesters  of  work 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  with  five  quarters  in  the  School  of  Associated 
Medical  Sciences,  College  of  Medicine. 

The  work  on  the  Urbana  campus,  which  is  mainly  of  a  preprofessional  character,  is 
shown  below.  The  student  must  accumulate  a  minimum  of  ninety  semester  hours  and 
satisfy  all  the  preprofessional  requirements  before  transferring  to  the  College  of  Medicine. 
A  cumulative  average  of  3.5  must  be  acquired  before  transfer  to  that  portion  of  the  course 
offered  in  the  College  of  Medicine.  See  page  65  for  listing  of  requirements  necessary  for 
admission  to  this  program. 

FIRST  YEAR  HOURS 

Foreign    Language    8 

Physical   Science 8 

Physical   Education    2 

Rhet.  101  and  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or  D.G.S.  Ill  and  112 — 

Verbal    Communication    6  or  8 

Therapeutic   Techniques    3 

Electives  (history   and    literature  are   recommended)    3   to  6 

Total     

SECOND  YEAR 

Foreign    Language    

O.T.    100 — Occupational   Therapy  Orientation    

Physical    Education    

Physiol.    103 — Introduction    to    Human    Physiology    

Psych.    100 — Introduction   to   Psychology,  or   Psych.    103 — Human   Behavior    

Sociol.  151   and   152 — The  Study  of  Society,  or  Approved  Substitute 

Electives     

Total     

THIRD  YEAR 

Health  Sci.   216 — Medical  Terminology  Correlated  with  Community  Health  Problems 

Home   Econ.   105 — Child   and    Family,  or  Psych.  216 — Child   Psychology 

Physiol.   234 — Human   Anatomy  and    Physiology    

P.E.W.     206 — Kinesiology     

Psych.    338 — Abnormal    Psychology    

Therapeutic    Techniques     

Electives     

Total     30  to  34 

Predentistry 

The  predentistry  program  listed  below  includes  the  courses  required  for  admission  to 
the  College  of  Dentistry.  Entering  freshmen  who  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  their  high 
school  graduating  classes  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  predentistry  program. 

Students  transferring  to  the  predentistry  program  in  this  college  with  advanced  stand- 
ing must  have  at  least  a  .3.0  average  computed  in  terms  of  the  University's  grading  system. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Den- 
tistry are  as  follows: 


30  to 

35 

8 

2 

2 

4 

4 

8 

3  to 

6 

31  to 

34 

3 

3  or 

4 

5 

3 

3 

10 

3  to 

6 

HOURS 

i 

)  or  8 

16 

10 

or   12 

8 

or   10 

14 

fo  20 
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Rhetoric   101,  102,  or  D.G.S.  Ill,  112    

Chemistry— a    minimum    of    16    hours,    including    at    least   one   semester   of   organic 

chemistry    

Physics    101,    102   or    106,    107,   108    

Biology    (to    be    selected    from    Biology    110-111,   or   Botany    100,    Entomology    103, 

Zoology    104,    132)    

Electives     

Tola!     60 

Premedicine 

Individuals  anticipating  a  career  in  medicine  must  major  in  a  University  department, 
incidentally  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  medical  schools  of  their  choice. 
There  is  no  prescribed  curriculum  for  premedical  students.  A  major  in  Biology,  or  in  the 
Departments  of  Zoology,  Physiology  and  Biophysics,  and  Microbiology,  or  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering  is  especially  suitable  since  major  require- 
ments in  these  departments  overlap  to  some  extent  with  medical  school  requirements.  A 
major  in  psychology  or  in  the  humanities  or  fine  arts  is  acceptable  to  medical  school.  In 
practice,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  concentrate  in  these  areas  and  fulfill  the  present  medical 
school  requirements,  especially  if  the  student  plans  to  apply  for  entry  after  three  years. 

The  strong  sequential  nature  of  some  programs  (e.g.,  the  science  departments)  requires 
that  appropriate  course  selections  be  made  in  the  first  year  if  a  sound  program  is  in  fact 
to  be  achieved.  It  is,  for  example,  important  that  the  entering  science  oriented  students 
elect  mathematics  since  calculus  is  a  prerequisite  for  some  courses  in  chemistry,  physics, 
and  biology. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Medicine  are  outlined  on  page  63.  Students  anticipating  a  career  in  medicine  are  advised 
to  obtain  additional  information  from  those  medical  schools  in  which  they  are  interested. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  accepts  a  maximum  of  thirty-two  hours  of 
credit  from  the  first  year  at  an  accredited  medical  school  to  complete  the  requirements  for 
a  bachelor's  degree,  provided  that  (1)  the  student  is  in  good  standing  in  the  medical 
school;  (2)  work  taken  at  the  medical  school  does  not  duplicate  work  taken  in  premedical 
courses  and  that  it  is  non-clinical;  (3)  the  student  completes  his  first  ninety  hours  (ex- 
clusive of  military  science  and  physical  education)  at  the  University  of  Illinois;  and  (4)  the 
student  meets  all  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Prenursing 

The  University  offers  a  degree  program  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 
for  students  coming  directly  from  high  school  or  for  registered  nurses  who  meet  a  specific 
set  of  requirements.  The  program  is  made  up  of  two  phases,  a  preprofessional  year  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  professional  phase  administered  by  the 
College  of  Nursing. 

Admission  to  the  preprofessional  year  is  restricted  to  students  who  rank  in  the  upper 
half  of  their  high  school  graduating  class  and  who  are  eligible  to  enter  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Transfer  students  must  have  a  3.0  scholastic  average.  Graduates 
of  hospital  schools  of  nursing  are  admitted  with  advanced  standing,  the  exact  amount  of 
credit  to  be  granted  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  work  done,  validating  examinations, 
and  the  quality  of  performance  in  sequential  courses. 

Admission  to  the  professional  phase  is  on  recommendation  of  the  Admissions  Com- 
mittee of  the  College  of  Nursing  after  completion  of  the  following  requirements: 

HOURS 

Chem.   101 — General   Chemistry,   and   Chem.    132 — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry 7 

D.G.S.    131 — Biological   Science,  or  Zool.    104 — Elementary  Zoology    4 

Humanities     6 

Physical   Education    2 

Psych.    100 — Introduction  to   Psychology    4 

Rhet.    101    and    102 — Rhetoric   and   Composition    6 

Sociol.    100 — Introduction   to  Sociology 3 

Total     32 
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For  additional  information  about  the  programs  in  nursing,  write  to  the  dean  of  the 
College  of  Nursing,  808  South  Wood  Street,  P.O.  Box  6998,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680. 

Prepharmacy 

Admission  to  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Illinois  requires  approval 
by  the  Admissions  Committee  of  that  college.  To  be  eligible  for  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee a  student  must: 

1.  Present  six  hours  of  rhetoric,  eight  hours  of  general  chemistry,  three  hours  of  col- 
lege algebra,  and  two  hours  of  trigonometry; 

2.  Have  a  total  of  thirty  hours  of  credit  excluding  hygiene,  military  training,  and 
physical  education; 

3.  Have  a  grade-point  average  of  at  least  3.0. 

The  specific  requirements  can  be  met  on  the  Urbana  campus  through  Rhetoric  101, 
102,  or  equivalent;  Chemistry  101,  102;  Mathematics  112  (or  111),  114.  These  courses  total 
nineteen  to  twenty-two  hours.  The  additional  work  is  taken  in  foreign  language,  as  re- 
quired in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  social  sciences,  and/or  humanities. 

Students  who  transfer  into  this  curriculum  must  have  a  grade-point  average  of  at 
least  3.0.  If  they  transfer  at  the  end  of  their  first  semester  they  may  find  it  necessary  to 
complete  the  requirements  in  the  summer  session. 

Preveterinary 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  preveterinary  program  must  rank  in  the  upper 
half  of  their  high  school  graduating  classes.  They  must  maintain  at  least  a  3.5  average  to 
remain  in  the  program;  otherwise  they  are  transferred  to  the  sciences  and  letters  cur- 
riculum. 

Students  transferring  with  advanced  standing  must  have  maintained  at  least  a  3.5 
average  in  terms  of  the  University's  grading  system. 

A  minimum  of  sixty  semester  hours  is  required  in  the  preprofessional  curriculum. 

FIRST  YEAR         FIRST  SEMESTER         14  OR  15  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER  16  OR   17  HOURS 

Biology  110 — Principles  of  Biology,  I    .  4  Biology   111 — Principles   of   Biology,   II  4 

Chem.   101 — General  Chemistry^ 4  Chem.    102 — General   Chemistry    4 

Moth.    114 — Plane    Trigonometry,   or  Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Math.    104 — Elements    of    Algebra  Physical   Education    1 

and   Trigonometry  or  Elective^    ....  2  or  3  Electives'     4  or  5 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition   .  3 

Physical    Education    1 

SECOND  YEAR  17  TO  19  HOURS  17  TO  19  HOURS 

Chem.  133 — Elementary  Organic  Chem-  Chem.  133 — Elementary  Organic  Chem- 

istry,    or     Chem.      122 — Elementary  istry,     or     Chem.      122 — Elementary 

Quantitative  Analysis    5  Quantitative  Analysis    5 

Language*    4  Language*    4 

Physics    101 — General   Physics  Physics     102 — Genera!     Physics    (Light, 

(Mechanics,    Heat,    and    Sound)     ...  5  Electricity,    and    Magnetism)     5 

Physical    Education     1  Physical    Education     1 

Electives'    2  to  4  Electives'    2  to  4 


'  Students  who  do  not  earn  a  satisfactory  score  on  the  Chemistry  Placement  Test  must  take  Chem- 
istry 100  before  enrolling  in  Chemistry  101.  Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  prerequisite  for 
Chemistry  101  is  Mathematics  111  or  112,  or  exemption  from  Mathematics  112  on  the  Mathematics 
Placement  Test.  Students  who  do  not  satisfy  both  of  these  requirements  must  delay  Chemistry  101 
until  the  second  semester,  and  then  attend  a  summer  session  to  complete  all  preveterinary  re- 
quirements in  two  years. 

'students  who  have  at  least  one-half  unit  in  high  school  trigonometry  ore  not  required  to  take 
trigonometry.  Such  students  should  select  a  three-  or  four-hour  course  in  the  general  education 
sequences. 
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'  It  is  recommended  that  the  electives  be  taken  to  complete  the  general  education  sequence  require- 
ments in  the  areas  of  humanities  and  social  sciences.  The  list  of  approved  sequences  appears  on 
page  326. 

^The  foreign  language  requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  three  years  of  one  foreign  language  from 
high  school  or  by  demonstrating  competence  equivalent  to  one  year  of  foreign  language  at  the 
college  level.  Competence  may  be  demonstrated  by  placement  examination  or  by  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  second  semester  of  the  language. 


TEACHER   EDUCATION   CURRICULA 

Curriculum    Preparatory  to  the  Teaching   of  Biology 

For  the   Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science   in   the  Teaching  of  Biology 

While  this  curricuhim  is  primarily  designed  for  students  preparing  to  teach  biology, 
it  also  permits  the  breadth  of  work  in  the  sciences  required  for  teaching  general  science  at 
the  junior  high  school  level.  The  courses  outlined  below  total  122  to  137  hours;  a  minimum 
of  120  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training  and  physical 
education,  are  required  for  graduation.  While  students  are  no  longer  required  to  complete 
a  teaching  minor,  according  to  the  state  laws  of  Illinois,  those  students  desiring  a  second 
teaching  field  must  select  it  from  the  teacher  education  minors  listed  on  page  237. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 
By  completing  the  physical  science  requirements  and  the  minimum  number  of  hours  re- 
quired in  the  biological  sciences,  a  student  in  the  teaching  of  biology  will  meet  the  state 
requirements  of  24  semester  hours  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  and  will  receive 
a  minor  in  general  science. 


FIRST  YEAR 

Chemistry     

Chem.    101 — General    Chemistry    4 

Chem.    102 — General    Chemistry    4 

Students  with  sufficient  background  and  ability  in  chemistry  are 
urged  to  take  Chemistry  107  and  108  and  follow  this  with 
Chemistry  133. 

Foreign    Language^    

Rhetoric    and    Speech    

D.G.S.    1 1 1 — Verbal    Communication    4 

D.G.S.    112 — Verbal   Communication    4 

or 

Rhet.    101 — Freshman    Rhetoric   and    Composition    3 

Rhet.   102 — Freshman   Rhetoric  and  Composition    3 

Speech    101 — Principles   of    Effective   Speaking    3 

Psychology'    

Psych.    100 — Introduction    to    Psychology    4 

or 

Psych.    103 — Human    Behavior    4 

Mathematics     

Math.    104 — Elements  of  Algebra   and   Trigonometry    3 

or 

Math.    1 14 — Plane   Trigonometry    2 

Students  entering  the  University  with  a  minimum  of  three  years  of 
high  school  mathematics,  part  of  which  is  trigonometry,  are  exempt 
from  the  mathematics  requirements.  Mathematics  through  trigonom- 
etry are  required  for  physics  taken  in  the  second  year.  Students 
exempted  from  this  requirement  will  have  an  additional  2  or  3 
hours  of  electives. 
Physical   Education    

Minimum  Hours  for  First  Year 


HOURS 


8 

8  or  9 


2  or  3 


32  to  34 
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SECOND  YEAR 

Biological    Sciences     

Biol.    1 10 — Principles  of   Biology,    I    4 

Biol.    Ill — Principles    of    Biology,    II    4 

Physics    

Physics    101 — General    Physics  (Mechanics,  Heat,  and  Sound)    5 

Physics    102 — General    Physics  (Light,   Electricity,   and   Magnetism)    5 

Humanities" 

Pol.   Sci.    150 — American   Government:    Organization   and   Powers'    

Hist.    Phil.   Ed.   201 — Foundations  of  American   Education    

Physical     Education     

Minimum   Hours   for   Second   Year    

THIRD  YEAR 

Sec.   Ed.    101 — Introduction   to  the  Teaching  of  Secondary  School  Subjects'* 

Humanities       

Biol.    210 — Genetics    

Physiology   (select  one   of   the   following)    

Bot.    330 — Plant    Physiology   (3)   and    Bot.    335 — Plant    Physiology    Labor- 
atory (2)    5 

Physiol.    103 — Introduction   to   Human    Physiology    4 

Physiol.   203 — Human   Physiology  for  Selected  Students    5 

Physiol.    301 — General    Physiology     5 

Physiol.    302 — Experimental    Animal    Physiology    5 

Invertebrate   Zoology   (select   one   of   the   following)    

Zool.    304 — Field    and    Systematic    Zoology    5 

Zool.    318 — Protozoology     5 

Zool.  320 — Invertebrate  Zoology   i 5 

Zool.    321 — Parasitology    5 

Zool.   343 — Limnology    5 

Ent.   301 — Introduction  to  Advanced   Entomology,   I    4 

Ent.    312 — Entomology   for   Teachers    3 

Vertebrate   Zoology   (select   one   of   the    following)    

Zool.    232' — Comparative   Vertebrate   Anatomy    5 

Zool.    335 — Ornithology    3 

Zool.    340 — Natural    History   of   the    Vertebrates    5 

Microbiol.    200 — Microbiology,  and   Microbiol.   201 — Experimental    Microbiology    .  . 

Botany   (select   one   of   the    following)    

Bot.    260 — Introductory   Plant  Taxonomy    3 

Bot.  304 — General    Plant  Morphology    4 

Bot.    305 — Comparative   Morphology-Embryophytes    4 

Bot.   345 — Plant   Anatomy    4 

Bot.    366 — Field    Botany    3  or  5 

Minimum    Hours    for   Third   Year    


10 


3  or 


28  or  29 


2 

3  or  4 

4 

4  to  5 


3  to  5 


3  to  5 


5 

3  to  5 


27  to  35 


FOURTH  YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

Ecology   (select   one    of   the    following)    

Zool.    345 — Animal    Ecology    4  or  5 

Zool.  342 — Wildlife   Management   and    Conservation    3 

Bot.    381 — Plant    Ecology    5 

Statistics   (select   one  of  the   following)    

Agron.    240 — An    Introduction    to   Applied    Statistics    3 

Psych.    135 — Statistical  Thinking   in    Psychology    3 

Biol.    371 — Quantitative    Biology    3 

Ed.    Psych.    390 — Elements   of    Educational    Statistics    3 

Math.     161 — Statistics     3 


HOURS 
3  to  5 
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Electives     

The  following  courses  are  suggested  as  possible  electives  that  might  not 
otherwise  be  considered: 

Asfron.    210 — General   Astronomy    3 

Geo!.    101 — Physical    Geology    4 

Geol.    102 — Historical   Geology    4 

Geog.    1 1 1 — Introductory   Meteorology    3 

Geog.    214 — Conservation   of   Natural    Resources    3 

Geog.   314 — Regional   Problems   in    Conservation   of  Natural   Resources  3 
Anth.    102 — Introduction    to    Anthropology:    The    Origin    of   Man    and 

Culture 4 

Anth.    240 — Introduction    to   Biological    Anthropology    3 

Anth.   343 — Introduction   to   Primate  Morphology  and   Behavior    3 

Hist.   347 — The   Emergence  of  Modern  Science  to  the  Age  of  Newton  3 

Hist.  348 — The   History  of   Modern   Science  Since  the  Age  of  Newton  3 

Phil.    327 — Scientific    Method    3 

Phil.    328 — Philosophy   of   Science    3 

In  addition  to  this  brief  listing,  any  course  offered  by  any  of  the  science 
departments  may  be  considered  as  acceptable  electives  in  the  teacher  educa- 
tion curriculum  in  the  biological  sciences. 

Regarding  physical  science  studies,  Illinois  regulations  require  a  minimum  of 
24  hours  in  the  physical  sciences  for  a  teacher  working  on  that  area.  Adding 
six  hours  of  physical  science  to  the  18  hours  of  chemistry  and  physics  required 
in  the  teacher  education  curriculum  in  the  biological  sciences  will  thus 
satisfy   the    minimum    requirement   for  a   physical   science  teacher  in    Illinois. 

Minimum    Hours   for    First   Semester    

SECOND  SEMESTER  (Professional  Semester) 

Education     

Sec.   Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Education    2 

Sec.    Ed.    241 — Technic   of  Teaching  in   the   Secondary  Schools    4 

Ed.    Prac.    242 — Educational    Practice    in    Secondary    Education    5 

Ed.    Psych.    211 — Educational    Psychology    3 

Hist.  261 — The  First  Century  of  the  American  Republic' 
or 

Hist.  262 — The  United  States:  World  Power  in  an   Industrial  Age  Since  1877' 

Ed.  Prac.  250 — School  and  Community  Experiences 

The  professional  semester  may  be  taken  during  the  fall  or  spring  of  the  senior 
year.  In  either  case,  registration  in  Ed.  Prac.  250  should  be  during  the  fall 
semester  of  the  year  during  which  student  teaching  occurs,  as  this  is  the  only 
time  requirements  for  this  particular  course  can  be  fulfilled,  i.e.,  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester. 

Minimum   Hours  for  Second  Semester   


10  to  12 


16  to  20 


HOURS 
14 


19 


'  The  foreign  language  requirement  must  be  satisfied  by  completion  of  one  of  the  methods  men- 
tioned on  page  325. 

'The  humanities  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  a  minor  in  the  humanities  (including  foreign 
language  literature  courses)  or  by  completion  of  one  of  the  approved  sequences  in  the  humanities 
listed  under  the  general  education  sequences  on  page  326. 

'Political  Science  150,  History  151  or  152  or  261  or  262  and  Psychology  100  or  103  fulfill  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  social  science  requirements. 

It    is    preferred    that   Secondary   Education    101    be   spaced    one   or  two    semesters   away   from    the 
professional  semester. 

Zoology    232,   Comparative   Vertebrate  Anatomy,   is  a    prerequisite  to   all   of  the   following   courses 
in  vertebrate  zoology:  324,  332,  333,  336,  337,  338. 


Teacher  Education   Minor  in   Biology 

Biol.    110 — Principles   of  Biology,   I    


HOURS 

4 
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Biol.   1 1 1 — Principles  of  Biology,  II   4 

Biol.   210 — Genetics    4 

Electives  to  be  token   in   the   Life  Science  areas    T2 

Total     24 

Twelve  hours  of  electives  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  various  departments  in  the  School 
of  Life  Sciences,  in  consultation  with  the  adviser.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  obtain 
background  in  each  of  the  general  areas  in  the  School  of  Life  Sciences  to  give  the  students 
minoring  in  the  teaching  of  biological  sciences  as  much  breadth  as  possible  as  prospective 
biology  teachers. 

Teacher   Education   Minors   in   General   Science 

GENERAL  MINOR  HOURS 

Biol,    no — Principles  of   Biology,   I    4 

Biol.    1 1 1 — Principles   of   Biology,    II    4 

Chem.   101   and   102 — General  Chemistry    8 

D.G.S.    141-142— Physical   Science    8 

Geog.    101 — Elements   of   Geography    5 

Total     29 

MINOR   FOR   MAJORS    IN   VOCATIONAL   AGRICULTURE  HOURS 

Bot.    100 — General   Botany,  and  Zool.    104 — Elementary  Zoology 8 

Chem.    101 — General    Chemistry     4 

Chem.    102 — General    Chemistry    4 

D.G.S.    141 — Physical   Sciences,  or  Courses  in  Astronomy  and   Physics    4 

Geol.    101 — Physical    Geology,  or  Geol.    105 — Agricultural   Geology    4 

Moth.    104 — Elements    of    Algebra    and    Trigonometry,    or    Math.    Ill — Algebra,   or   Math. 

1 1 2 — College    Algebra     3  or  5 

Total    27  fo  29 


Curriculum   Preparatory  to  the  Teaching   of  Chemistry 

For  the   Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in   the  Teaching  of  Chemistry 

For  students  preparing  to  teach  physical  science  with  a  major  in  chemistry  and  a 
minor  in  physics  or  mathematics. 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  teaching  profession  while 
providing  him  with  a  particularly  strong  background  in  chemistry  and  in  mathematics  or 
physics.  It  is  not  intended  to  provide  preparation  for  industrial  chemistry  or  chemical 
research. 

A  minimum  of  125  hours  of  credit,  excluding  military  science  and  physical  education, 
is  required  for  graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 

Minors.  Either  a  minor  in  mathematics  (two  advanced  mathematics  courses  beyond 
calculus)  or  a  minor  in  physics  (two  advanced  physics  courses  beyond  Physics  108). 

The  sequence  of  chemistry  courses  chosen  by  the  student  is  somewhat  flexible  and 
depends  upon  previous  educational  experience  as  well  as  other  factors.  The  following  two 
sequences  of  chemistry  courses  are  recommended.  The  first  is  the  less  rigorous  program 
and  might  be  followed  by  a  student  whose  high  school  background  is  not  particularly 
strong.  The  second  is  similar  to  that  followed  by  students  in  the  chemistry  curriculum.  A 
program  intermediate  between  these  two,  or  involving  other  courses,  may  be  chosen  with 
the  consent  of  the  departmental  adviser,  but,  in  all  cases,  the  course  program  should  in- 
clude a  course  in  physical  chemistry  (Chemistry  340,  341  or  Chemistry  342  and  344),  and 
two  additional  courses  at  the  300  level.  Chemistry  350  and  355  are  strongly  recommended. 
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FIRST   SEQUENCE  HOURS 

Chem.    101 — General    Chemistry    4 

Chem.    102 — General    Chemistry    4 

Chem.    1  22 — Elementary   Quantitative   Analysis    5 

Chem.    133 — Organic    Chemistry;    or    Chem.    234 — Organic    Chemistry    and    Chem.    281  — 

Structure    and    Synthesis    5 

Chem.   340,   341 — Physical   Chemistry    5 

Additional    Chemistry    9 

Total     32 

SECOND   SEQUENCE  HOURS 

Chem.    107 — General    Chemistry    5 

Chem.    108 — General    Chemistry   and   Qualitative    Analysis    5 

Chem.   234 — Organic    Chemistry     3 

Chem.   281 — Structure    and    Synthesis    2 

Chem.   315 — Inorganic    Chemistry    3 

Chem.   336 — Organic    Chemistry     3 

Chem.   342 — Physical    Chemistry     3 

Chem.    344 — Physical    Chemistry    3 

Chem.  383 — Dynamics   and   Structure    2 

Additional    Chemistry     3 

Total     32 

Students  may  elect  to  minor  in  either  mathematics  or  physics.  The  minimum  require- 
ments for  the  mathematics  minor  is  at  least  six  semester  hours  of  work  beyond  a  full  year 
of  calculus  and  at  the  300  level. 

A  teacher  education  minor  in  physics  requires  an  additional  six  hours  of  physics 
beyond  the  106,  107,  108  sequence.  Among  the  acceptable  courses  for  the  physics  minor  are 
Physics  281  or  381  and  341  or  371.  This  should  include  at  least  one  300-level  course,  and 
generally  requires  that  at  least  one  mathematics  course  beyond  the  calculus  be  taken  as 
prerequisite. 

Regardless  of  the  minor,  the  curriculum  requires  the  completion  of  the  Physics  106, 
107,  108  sequence  and  one  year  of  calculus. 

A  minimum  of  four  hours  of  biological  science  and  six  hours  of  humanities  are 
required  in  addition  to  courses  required  for  teacher  certification. 


TYPICAL  FOUR-YEAR    PROGRAM 

FIRST  YEAR         FIRST  SEMESTER  17  TO  19  HOURS 

Chem.    101 — General   Chemistry,  or 

Chem.    107'    4  or  5 

Foreign    Language'    4 

Mathematics 5 

Rhef.    101 — Rhetoric   and    Composition, 
or  D.G.S.   Ill— Verbal 

Communication'     3  or  4 

Physical   Education    1 


SECOND  YEAR 

Chem.  234 — Organic  Chemistry  and 
Chem.  281 — Structure  and  Synthesis, 
or  Chem.  122 — Elementary  Quanti- 
tative   Analysis    

Math.    132 — Calculus    

Physics   106 — General    Physics 

(Mechanics)     

Humanities   Elective*    

Physical    Education     


18  HOURS 


SECOND  SEMESTER  17  TO  19  HOURS 

Chem.     108 — General     Chemistry     and 
Qualitative    Analysis    or   Chem.    102 

— General  Chemistry 5  or  4 

Foreign    Language    4 

Mathematics      5 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric   and   Composition, 
or  D.G.S.   112— Verbal 

Communication'     3  or  4 

Physical   Education    1 

18  HOURS 

Chemistry'    5 

Moth.     142— Calculus     3 

Physics     107 — General     Physics     (Heat, 

Electricity,  and  Magnetism)  .  : 4 

Sec.    Ed.     101 — Introduction    to    the 

Teaching  of  Secondary 

School    Subjects     2 

Speech     101 — Principles     of     Effective 

Speaking'     3 

Physical    Education    1 
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THIRD  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Chemistry      5 

Physics     108 — General     Physics     (Wave 

Motion,    Sound,    Light,    and    Modern 

Physics)     4 

Pol.    Sci.    150 — American    Government: 

Organization   and    Powers    3 

Psych.    100 — Introduction   to 

Psychology,  or  Psych.  103 — 

Human   Behavior    4 

FOURTH  YEAR  13  HOURS 

Chemistry  Electives    6 

Mathematics  or  Physics  for  minor   ....  3 

Other   Electives    4 


15  TO  17  HOURS 

Biological   Science"    4 

Chemistry 3  to  5 

Hist.    Phil.    Ed.    201  — 

Foundations   of   American 

Education    2 

Mathematics  or  Physics  for   minor   ....  3 

Humanities    Elective     3 


17  TO  19  HOURS 

Ed.   Prac.  242 — Educational   Practice  in 

Secondary    Education     5 

Ed.   Prac.   250 — School  and   Community 

Experiences  (Optional)    2 

Ed.   Psych.   211 — Educational 

Psychology    3 

Hist.    262— The    United    States:    World 

Power    in    an    Industrial    Age    Since 

1877    3 

Sec.   Ed.   240 — Principles  of  Secondary 

Education    2 

Sec.    Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching   in 

the  Secondary  School   4 


NOTES 

Chemistry  107  requires  at  least  concurrent  registration  in  analytic  geometry. 

If  a  student  does  not  continue  in  the  University  the  same  language  which  he  began  in  high 
school,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  take  two  years  of  foreign  language  rather  than  the  one 
year  specified  above.  The  language  requirement  must  be  met  from  among  the  French,  German, 
or  Russian  languages. 

Students  who  take  Division  of  General  Studies  111  and   112  are  not  required  to  take  Speech  101. 
*  Humanities   electives   must   be  chosen  to  satisfy  the  University  requirements  for  general  education. 
The    requirement   for   general    education   course   work   in   social   sciences    and    in    natural   sciences   is 
satisfied  by  courses  required  in  the  curriculum. 
■"  Refer  to  the  sequences  of  chemistry  courses  listed  above. 

Four  hours  of  biological  science  are  required.  Suggested  courses  are  Physiology  103,  203,  301, 
Microbiology  100  or   101,  but  other  courses  may  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  adviser. 


Teacher   Education   Minor   in   Chemistry  hours 

Chem.   101    and    102 — General    Chemistry    8 

Chem.    122 — Elementary   Quantitative    Analysis    5 

Chem.    133 — Elementary    Organic    Chemistry    5 

Physical    Science    Electives    (preferably    physics)    8  to   10 

Total    26  to  28 


Teacher  Education   Minor   in    Physical   Science 

Twenty-four  semester  hours  in  the  field  with  approximately  one-half  of  the  work  in 
chemistry  and  the  other  half  in  physics.  Additional  work  in  other  physical  sciences,  such  as 
astronomy,  geology,  and  physical  geography,  is  recommended. 

This  minor  appears  under  both  the  chemistry  and  physics  curricula.  It  is  a  more 
flexible  minor  Intended  primarily  for  students  preparing  to  teach  mathematics. 
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Curriculum   Preparatory  to  the  Teaching   of  Earth   Science 

For  the   Degree   of   Bachelor  of  Science   in   the  Teaching   of   Earth   Science 

This  cuniculum  is  designed  for  students  preparing  to  teach  earth  science  as  their 
major  area  of  specialization.  Students  in  this  ciirriciikim  are  required  to  complete  one 
of  the  approved  teaching  minors  listed  below. 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  130  to  141  hours.  The  minimum  number  of  hours 
in  this  curriculum  is  125,  excluding  military  science  and  physical  education.  The  college 
requirement  of  thirty  hours  of  advanced  courses  must  be  met. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 


FIRST  YEAR         FIRST  SEMESTER  14  TO  18  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER 


16  TO  19  HOURS 


Foreign    Language     

Geol.    101 — Physical    Geology    

Mathematics^    2 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition, 

or  D.G.S.   Ill — Verbal 

Communication     3 

Physical    Education    


Foreign   Language    

Geol.    102 — Historical  Geology 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition, 

or  D.G.S.   112— Verbal 

Communication     3 

Speech    101 — Principles  of   Effective 

Speaking^     

Physical    Education    

Elective     3 


SECOND  YEAR 

Astron.   101 — Descriptive  Astronomy 

Bot.    100  or  Zool.    104    

Chem.    101 — General   Chemistry    .  . 

Psych.    100 — Introduction   to 

Psychology    

Sec.  Ed.  101 — Introduction  to  the 
Teaching  of  Secondary  School 
Subjects    

Physical    Education    


19  HOURS 

4 
4 
4 


Astron.  102 — Descriptive  Astronomy   .  . 

Geol.   1 10— Field  Work* 

Geol.    133 — Minerals  and   Rocks    

Physics   101 — General    Physics 

(Mechanics,  Heat,  and  Sound) 

Pol.    Sci.    150 — American    Government: 

Organization    and    Powers     

Physical    Education     


19  HOURS 

4 
2 
4 


THIRD  YEAR  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Geog.  Ill — Introductory  Meteorology  3 
Geol.   222 — Paleontology  and 

Stratigraphy 4 

Hist.   Phil.   Ed.  201 — Foundations  of 

American    Education    2 

Humanities    Elective    3 

Teaching  Minor 4  or  5 


15  TO  17  HOURS 

Hist.  152 — History  of  the  United  States, 
1865  to  the  Present,  or  Hist.  262 — 
The  United  States:  World  Power  in 
an    Industrial   Age   Since   1877    ....  3   or  4 

Humanities    Elective    3 

Teaching  Minor 9  or  10 


FOURTH  YEAR« 


15  OR  16  HOURS 


Geol.  301 — Geomorphology,  or  Geog. 
201 — Advanced  Physical  Geography, 
or  Geog.  313 — Climate  of  the  Con- 
tinents      3 

Teaching   Minor  and/or   Electives'    .... 


r  4 
12 


76  HOURS 

Ed:  Prac.   242 — Educational    Practice   in 

Secondary    Education     5 

Ed.   Prac.   250 — School  and  Community 

Experiences'      2 

Ed.  Psych.  211 — Educational  Psychology  3 

Sec.   Ed.    240 — Principles   of  Secondary 

Education    2 

Sec.    Ed.    241 — Technic   of  Teaching   in 

the   Secondary   School    4 


NOTES 

For  students  who  do  not  continue  in  the  University  the  language  begun  in  high  school,  a  mini- 
mum of  two  years  of  foreign  language  is  required.  (See  foreign  language  requirement,  page 
325.) 
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'Mathematics  through  trigonometry  (Mathematics  114)  is  required.  Mathematics  122  or  123,  Analytic 

Geometry,  is  recommended  for  oil  students. 

^Students  who  take  Division  of  General  Studies   111   and   112  are  not  required  to  take  Speech   101. 

*  Geology    315,    Field   Methods,   or   Geology   317,   Field    Geology   in    the   Rocky   Mountains,    may   be 

substituted  for  Geology  110,  Field  Work. 

^  Suggested  electives  are  additional  courses  in  chemistry,  biology  and  physics. 

''The    second    semester  program   can    be   interchanged   with   that  of  the  first  semester   of  the   fourth 

year.    If   practice   teaching    is   taken    in   the   first   semester  of   the   fourth   year,   then    History   261    can 

be  used  to  satisfy  the  American   History  requirement  if  it  has  not  been  completed  in  the  third  year. 

'  Recommended  but  not  required. 

Teaching  Minors 

Students  in  this  curriculum  are  required  to  complete  one  of  the  following  teaching 
minors: 

BIOLOGY  HOURS 

Bot.    1 00 — General    Botany    4 

Entom.    103 — Life  of   Insects    4 

Microbiol.    100 — Introductory   Microbiology    3 

Microbiol.    101 — Introductory   Experimental   Microbiology    2 

Physiol.    103  or  203 — Human   Physiology    4  or  5 

Zool.    104 — Elementary    Zoology    4 

Zool.   345 — Animal    Ecology    4  or  5 

Total    25  to  27 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 

Bot.    1 00 — General    Botany    4 

Chem.    101 — General    Chemistry    4 

Physics    101    and    102 — General    Physics    10 

Physiol.    103   or  203 — Human    Physiology    4  or  5 

Zool.   104 — Elementary  Zoology   4 

Total    26  or  27 

MATHEMATICS 

Math.    1 23 — Analytic    Geometry^     5 

Math.   132   and   142— Calculus,  or  Math.    133  and   143 — Calculus    8 

Math.   300 — Theory  of   Sets   and   the   Real   Number  System    3 

Math.   302 — Topics    on    Geometry    3 

Math.   306 — Selected  Mathematical  Topics  for  Secondary  School  Teachers,  I    3 

Total     22 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

Chem.    101 — General    Chemistry    4 

Chem.    102 — General    Chemistry     4 

Chem.    1  22 — Elementary   Quantitative    Analysis    5 

Chem.    133 — Elementary    Organic    Chemistry    5 

Physics    101    and    102 — General    Physics    10 

Total     28 

NOTES 

^Admission  to  analytic  geometry  normally  requires  a  passing  grade  on  the  Mathematics  Placement 
Test.  A  student  ineligible  for  analytic  geometry  may  be  admitted  to  the  curriculum  with  deficiencies 
and  should  enroll  in  algebra  (Mathematics  111  or  112)  and  trigonometry  (Mathematics  114)  during 
the  first  semester. 
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Teacher   Education   Minor  in   Earth   Science  hours 

Astron.    101-102 — Descriptive    Astronomy    8 

Geog.  1 1 1 — Introductory  Meteorology 3 

Gaol.   101-102 — Physical  Geology  and  Historical  Geology 8 

Geol.   1 10— Field  Work    2 

Geo!.   1 33 — Minerals  and   Rocks 4 

Total     25 

Curriculum   Preparatory  to  the  Teaching   of  English 

For  the   Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  English 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  128  to  138  semester  hours,  excluding  the  first  two 
years  of  military  training  and  physical  education.  A  minimum  of  128  hours,  with  these 
exclusions,  is  required  for  graduation. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor.  Hours  labeled  electives  are 
used  mainly  for  fulfilling  the  minor  requirement.  Regularly  acceptable  teaching  minors 
with  English  include  any  foreign  language,  history,  journalism,  library  science,  social 
studies,  speech,  rhetoric,  and  English  as  a  second  language,  the  latter  two  available  only 
with  a  major  in  literature.  If  the  student  offers  the  teacher  education  major  in  literature, 
he  must  offer  the  teacher  education  minor  in  rhetoric  or  in  English  as  a  second  language. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 

HOURS 

Rhetoric — University    Requirement    6  to   8 

Rhet.    101-102 — Freshman    Rhetoric    and    Composition,    or    the    equivalent    (six 
hours)  or  D.G.S.  111-112 — Verbal  Communication  (eight  hours] 

Physical    Education — University    Requirement    4 

General     Education     14  to    16 

Approved  sequences  are  required  in  social  science  and  either  biological 
science  or  physical  science;  see  the  list  of  approved  sequences  under  the 
sciences  and  letters  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Social   Science: 

Hist.    260 — Colonial   Beginnings   and   the  American    Revolutionary   Era 

to   1789  (or  History  262,   151,  or   152)    3  or  4 

Pol.   Sci.   150 — American   Government:   Organization  and  Powers    ....  3 

Natural     Science     8  or  9 

Foreign    Language    0  to    16 

A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from 
four  semesters  of  study  of  a  foreign  language  commenced  in  college  is 
required.  (See  foreign  language  requirement,  page  325.) 

Education     22 

Sec.  Ed.  101 — Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of  Secondary  School  Subjects  2 

Hist.   Phil.   Ed.   201 — Foundations  of  American   Education    2 

Ed.    Psych.    21 1 — Educational    Psychology    3 

Sec.   Ed.  338 — Teaching   of   Reading   in  Grades   Four  Through  Twelve   .  .  3 

Sec.   Ed.   240 — Principles    of    Secondary    Education     2 

Sec.   Ed.   241 — Technic  of  Teaching   in  the  Secondary   School    5 

Ed.   Prac.    242 — Educational    Practice   in    Secondary   Education    5 

(Education    241,   242,   and    either   211    or  219  are   taken   concurrently.) 

Psych.    100 — Introduction    to   Psychology,  or   Psych.    103 — Human   Behavior    4 

Speech     3  or  6 

Speech    101 — Principles    of    Effective    Speaking    3 

(A    student    who    elects    Division    of    General    Studies    111    and    112    is    not 
required  to  take  Speech   101.) 

Speech    141 — Oral    Interpretation     3 

Teacher   Education   Major    at   least  36 

Option  1:  Teacher  Education  Major  in  English 

Engl.    131 — Introduction    to    Shakespeare    3 

Engl.  255 — Survey  of  American  Literature,  or  another  course  in  early 
American  literature  and  Engl.  256 — Survey  of  American  Literature, 
or  another   course    in    late   American    literature    6 
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Engl.    257 — Survey   of    English    Literature,   or   another  course    in    early 

English    literature    and    Engl.    258 — Survey   of    English    Literature,   or 

another   course   in    late    English    literature    6 

Engl.    215 — Practical    Criticism    3 

Engl.  386 — Modern   English   Grammar  and   Usage    3 

Engl.    303 — Historical    Introduction    to    the    English    Language    3 

Engl.    370 — Theory  and    Practice   of   Written   Composition    3 

Engl.  310 — Literature  for  the  High  School    3 

English     Electives     6 

(Must  be  in  courses  restricted  to  advanced  undergraduates.) 
Teacher  education   minor  in  any  foreign   language,  history,  journalism, 

library  science,  social   studies,  speech,  or  English  as  a  second   language    ..  1 8   to   30 

Option  2:  Teacher  Education  Major  in  Literature 

(Available    only    with    the    teacher   education    minor    in    rhetoric    or    in 

English  as  a  second  language.) 

Tv/o    of  the   following    courses    6 

Engl.  101 — Introduction  to  Poetry 

Engi.   102 — Introduction  to  Drama 

Engl.  103 — Introduction  to  Fiction 

Engl.  123 — Chief  Modern  English  Writers 

Engl.  197 — Sophomore  Honors  Seminar 
Engl.    131 — Introduction   to   Shakespeare,  or   Engl.   231 — Shakespeare, 

and    Engl.    232 — Shakespeare    3  or  6 

Engl.   215 — Practical    Criticism     3 

Engl.   255 — Survey  of   American    literature,  or  another  course   in   early 

American    literature   and    Engl.   256 — Survey  of  American    Literature, 

or   another   course    in    late   American    literature    6 

Engl.    257 — Survey    of    English    Literature,   or    another   course    in    early 

English    literature,   and    Engl.   258 — Survey  of   English    Literature,  or 

another  course   in    late   English   literature    6 

Advanced    electives   in    English    9  or  12 

Teacher  Education   Minor  in    Rhetoric    at   least   24 

(Available  only  with  the  teacher  education  major  in  literature.) 

Rhet.    101-102 — Freshman    Rhetoric    and    Composition,   or   the    equivalent 

(six    hours)   or   D.G.S.    111-112 — Verbal   Communication    6  to  8 

Rhet.      133 — Principles     of     Composition,     or     Rhet.      143 — Intermediate 

Expository    Writing     3 

Rhet.    144 — Narrative    Writing    3 

Engl.   386 — Modern    English    Grammar   and    Usage    3 

Electives  in   rhetoric,  linguistics,  or  journalism    7  to  9 

(Of    the    journalism    courses,   Journ.    308 — High    School    Journalism,    is 
strongly   recommended.   Journ.    204 — Typography,  Journ.    223 — Photo- 
journalism, and  Journ.  233 — Publication  Design  and  Production,  are  not 
acceptable.) 
Teacher  Education  Minor  in  English  as  a  Second  Language 

Option    1     26  to   28 

(Available  only  with  a  teacher  education  major  in  literature.) 

Rhet.   101-102 — Freshman   Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or  the  equivalent 

(six   hours)  or  D.G.S.    111-112 — Verbal   Communication   (eight   hours)  6  to  8 
Rhet. /Ling.   388-389 — Linguistics   in   Language  Learning,  I   and   II    ...  .  8 

Ling.     300 — Introduction     to     Linguistics,    or     Ling.     200 — Elements     of 

Linguistics     3 

Rhet.     133 — Principles    of    Composition,    or    Rhet.     143 — Intermediate 

Expository    Writing      3 

Engl.   386s — Modern    English  Grammar  and   Usage    3 

Ling./Anth./Comm.     370 — Language,    Culture,    and    Society,    or    Ling. 

305 — Introduction    to   Applied    Linguistics    3 

Option    2     26  to   28 

(Available  only  with  a  teacher  education   major  in  a  foreign  language, 

speech,  or  social  studies.) 

Rhet.   101-102 — Freshman   Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or  the  equivalent 

(six   hours)  or   D.G.S.    111-112 — Verbal   Communication   (eight   hours)  6  to  8 
Rhet. /Ling.   388-389 — Linguistics   in    Language   Learning,  I   and   II    ...  .  8 

Ling.     300 — Introduction     to     Linguistics,    or     Ling.     200 — Elements     of 

Linguistics    3 
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Rhet.     133 — Principles    of    Composition,    or    Rhet.     143 — Intermediate 

Expository    Writing     3 

Engl.    386s — Modern    English   Grammar   and    Usage    3 

Engl.     114 — Classic    American     Writers     after    the    Civil    War    to    the 

Present,  or  Engl.   256 — Survey  of  American   Literature,  II    3 

Additional  courses  in  literature,  especially  British  literature,  and  linguistics 
are  recommended. 

Option    3    26  to  28 

(Available   only  with   a   teacher  education    major   in    English,   including 
section  "s"  of  Engl.  386 — Modern   English  Grammar  and  Usage) 
Rhet.   101-102 — Freshman    Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or  the  equivalent 

(six   hours)  or   D.G.S.    111-112 — Verbal   Communication   (eight   hours)  6  to  8 
Rhet. /Ling.  388-389 — Linguistics   in   Language   Learning,  1  and   II    ...  .  8 

Ling.    300 — Introduction    to    Linguistics,    or    Ling.    200 — Elements    of 

Linguistics     3 

Ling.  305 — Introduction  to  Applied  Linguistics,  or  Ling.  301 — Intro- 
duction to  General  Phonetics  or  Speech  301 — General  Phonetics, 
or  Speech   208 — Speech  and   Hearing   Problems  in  the  Classroom    .  .  3 

Speech    109 — Introduction    to    Physiological    Phonetics     3 

Ling./Anth./Comm.    370 — Language,    Culture,   and    Society    3 

Electives — As  needed  to  total  at  least  128  hours,  not  counting  the  first 
two  years  of  military  training  or  physical  education.  (Recommended 
courses  include  Classical  Civilization  111 — Mythology  of  Greece  and 
.Rome;  Philosophy  101 — Introduction  to  Philosophy;  Philosophy  110 — 
World  Religions;  History  131  and  132 — English  History;  Speech  203 — 
Dramatics  for  Teachers;  D.G.S.  161  or  162 — Literature  and  Fine  Arts; 
Humanities  363  or  364 — Introduction  to  Comparative  Literature;  courses 
in   foreign    literatures.) 

Teacher  Education   Minor   in   English  hours 

Two   courses    in    American    literature    6 

Two   courses    in    English    literature    6 

Engl.    215 — Practical    Criticism,   or    Rhet.    133 — Principles   of   Composition,   or   Rhet.    143 — 

Expository    Writing     3 

Engl.   386 — Modern    English    Grammar   and    Usage    3 

English   or  American   Literature,  or  Rhetoric    6 

Total     24 


Curriculum   Preparatory  to  the  Teaching   of  French 

For  the   Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of   French 

A  minimum  of  120  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training 
and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 

HOURS 

Education    at  least   1 8 

Ed.    Prac.    242 — Educational   Practice   in   Secondary   Education    5 

(Ed.  Prac.   242,  Ed.    Psych.  211,  and  Sec.  Ed.   241   are  to  be  taken  con- 
currently.) 

Ed.    Prac.    250 — School   and    Community    Experiences    2 

(This    course    may    be   omitted    if    18    hours    in    education    are    secured 
otherwise.) 

Ed.    Psych.    21 1 — Educational    Psychology    3 

Hist.   Phil.   Ed.   201 — Foundations  of  American  Education    2 

Sec.   Ed.    101 — Introduction      to     the      Teaching      of     Secondary     School 

Subjects    2 

Sec.    Ed.    240 — Principles   of   Secondary    Education    2 

Sec.   Ed.   241 — Technic  of   Teaching   in   the  Secondary  School    4 
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General   Education    16 

Approved  sequences  ore  required  in  social  science  and  either  biological 
science  or  physical  science;  see  the  list  under  the  sciences  and  letters 
curriculum  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

History     3  or  4 

Hist.    151 — History  of  the  United  States  to   1865   4 

Hist.    152 — History  of  the  United  States,   1865  to  the   Present 4 

Hist.   261 — The   First  Century  of  the  American   Republic    3 

Hist.   262 — The   United    States:   World   Power  in   an    Industrial  Age   Since 

1 877     3 

Physical     Education     4 

Pol.    Sci.    150 — American    Government:    Organization    and    Powers    3 

Psych.    100 — Introduction    to    Psychology    4 

Rhetoric    and    Speech    8   or  9 

Rhet.    101-102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition;    Speech    101 — Principles    of 

Effective   Speaking,   or   Speech    141 — Oral    Interpretation    9 

or   D.G.S.    1 1 1-112 — Verbal  Communication    8 

Teachers'  Major   in   French    38 

French    101-102 — Elementary    Course     8 

French    103-104 — Modern     French     8 

French   201-202 — Introduction    to    French    Literature    6 

French   211-212— Oral    French     6 

French   213-214 — Composition     4 

French   217 — Advanced   Oral   French    4 

French   282 — Teachers'  Course    2 

Teachers'    Minor     at   least  20 

Desirable  teaching  combinations  with  French  include  English,  foreign  lan- 
guages, history,  and  music.  A  double  major  in  French  and  English  and  a  dou- 
ble major  in  French  and  Latin  with  English  or  history  as  a  minor  subject  are 
also  recommended.  Additional  hours  toward  certification  may  be  gained  from 
basic  courses  credited  from  a  secondary  school. 

Electives      17  or   16 

Advanced  courses  in  French  civilization  and  literature  are  recommended,  par- 
ticularly for  students  who  have  completed  basic  French  courses  in  secondary 
school.  Other  courses  in  language  and  literature,  geography,  history,  philos- 
ophy, art,  and   music  ore  also  recommended. 

Total    at  least   1 20 

Teacher  Education   Minor  in    French 

The  minor  in  French  requires  six  hours  of  oral  work  supplementary  to  French  101, 
102,  103,  and  104.  Total  hours  required  may  be  reduced  by  entrance  credits  in  French. 
Additional  courses  recommended  are  French  201,  202,  203,  213,  214,  217,  and  282. 

HOURS 

French    101-102 — Elementary  Course    8 

French    103-104 — Modern     French     8 

French   211-212— Oral     French      6 

Total     22 

Curriculum    Preparatory   to   the   Teaching   of   Geography 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  127  to  131  hours.  A  minimum  of  123  hours  of  credit, 
not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training  and  physical  education,  is  required 
for  graduation. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  the  minor  supplement  the  nature  of  the  major.  A  major  that  is  directed  toward 
physical  geograpliy  should  select  a  minor  from  biology  or  geology,  whereas  a  major 
directed  toward  cultural  geography  should  select  a  minor  from  the  social  sciences.  How- 
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ever,  the  combining  of  a  physical  geography  major  with  a  social  studies  minor  or  a 
cultural  geography  major  with  a  physical  science  minor  is  advantageous  for  candidates 
expecting  to  teach  in  small  high  schools.  For  those  whose  major  is  directed  toward  regional 
geography,  a  minor  in  foreign  language,  especially  the  language  of  the  major  region  of 
specialization,  is  recommended.  A  minor  in  economics  is  another  possibility. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  appHcable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 


FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Foreign    Language'    4 

Geog.     101 — Elements    of    Geography'  5 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives    3 

SECOND  YEAR                                                        16  HOURS 

Geography  3 

Psych.   100 — Introduction  to  Psychology  4 
Sec.   Ed.   101 — Introduction   to  the 
Teaching    of   Secondary   School   Sub- 
jects       2 

Speech   101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking     3 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives   3 

THIRD  YEAR                                                            16  HOURS 

Geography 4 

Hist.    262 — The    United    States:    World 

Power    in    on    Industrial    Age    Since 

1877    3 

Hist.     Phil.     Ed.     201 — Foundations     of 

American   Education    2 

Sec.   Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary 

Education    2 

Electives 5 

FOURTH  YEAR                                                         13  HOURS 

Ed.    Prac.   242 — Educational   Practice   in 

Secondary    Education    5 

Ed.  Psych.  211 — Educational  Psychology  3 
Sec.    Ed.   241 — Technic   of  Teaching    in 

the   Secondary   School    5 


SECOND  SEMESTER  16  HOURS 

Foreign    Language'    4 

Geog.    104 — World    Regional    Geogra- 
phy     4 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives 4 

16  HOURS 

Geography 3 

Physical    Education     1 

Electives 12 


17  HOURS 


Geography  

Pol.    Sci.    150 — American    Government: 

Organization    and     Powers    

Electives 


Geography        

Geog.  371 — Introduction  to  Research,  I 
Electives    


NOTES 

'A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  four  semesters  of 
study  of  a  foreign  language  commenced  in  college  is  required.  (See  foreign  language  require- 
ment, page  325.) 

°  k  *^^  '/''''y"*^®  ^°"''S  of  geography  required  for  certification,  ten  hours  must  consist  of  Geog- 
raphy 101,  104,  and  371.  The  remaining  twenty-two  hours  may  be  selected  by  permission  of  the 
adviser  from  the  course  offerings  of  the  Department  of  Geography,  including  in  the  selection  at 
least  one  course  from  each  of  the  following:  physical  geography;  economic,  social,  or  political 
geography;  regional  geography;  and  geographic  techniques. 


Teacher   Education   Minor   in    Geography 

Geog.    101 — Elements     of    Geography     

Geog.    104 — World    Regional    Geography    
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Geog.  371 — Introduction  to   Research    2 

Geography   (regional    courses)    8 

Physical   Science  (geology,   astronomy,   physical   geography)    6 

Total     25 

Curriculum   Preparatory  to  the   Teaching   of  German 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  German 

A  minimum  of  120  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training 
and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 

HOURS 

Education     at  least   1 8 

Ed.   Prac.   242 — Educational   Practice   in   Secondary  Education    5 

(Ed.   Prac.   242,   Ed.    Psych.   211,  and   Sec.   Ed.   241    are  to   be   taken 
concurrently.) 

Ed.   Prac.  250 — School  and   Community  Experiences    2 

(This  course   may  be  omitted   if   18   hours   in   education   are  secured 
otherwise.) 

Ed.    Psych.    21 1 — Educational    Psychology    3 

Hist.   Phil.   Ed.   201 — Foundations  of  American    Education    2 

Sec.  Ed.  101 — Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of  Secondary  School  Subjects  2 

Sec.   Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Education    2 

Sec.    Ed.    241 — Technic  of  Teaching    in    the   Secondary   School    4 

General   Education    16 

Approved  sequences  are  required  in  social  science  and  either  biological  sci- 
ence or  physical  science;  see  list  under  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

History    3  or  4 

Hist.    151 — History  of  the  United  States  to  1865    4 

Hist.    152 — History  of  the  United   States,   1865  to  the   Present 4 

Hist.   261 — The    First    Century    of    the    American    Republic    3 

Hist.   262 — The   United   States:   World    Power   in   an   Industrial   Age   Since 

1877     3 

Physical     Education     4 

Pol.    Sci.    150 — American    Government:   Organization   and    Powers    3 

Psych.    100 — Introduction    to    Psychology    4 

Rhetoric  and  Speech   8  or  9 

Rhet.   101-102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition;  Speech   101 — Principles  of  Ef- 
fective   Speaking    or    Speech    141 — Oral    Interpretation     9 

or   D.G.S.    111-112 — Verbal   Communication    8 

Teachers'   Major  in    German    42 

German    101-102 — Elementary    Course     8 

German    103 — Intermediate     Course     4 

German    104 — Intermediate    Course     4 

German   210 — Masterpieces    of   German    Literature    3 

German   211-212 — Conversation    and    Writing     6 

German  250 — The  German  Novelle  of  the  19th  Century,  German  251  — 
The  German  Novelle  of  the  20th  Century,  German  252 — 19th  Cen- 
tury German   Drama,  German  253 — 20th  Century  German  Drama,  or 

German   260 — Lyrics  and   Ballads    3 

German    281 — Teachers'    Course     2 

German   303 — Advanced    Conversation,  Composition,   and    Syntax    3 

German   304 — Advanced    Conversation     1 

German   320 — History    of    German    Civilization    3 

German  360 — Introduction  to  German   Phonetics    2 

German     Elective     3 

Teachers'    Minor     at   least   20 

Desirable  teaching  combinations  with  German  include  English,  French,  his- 
tory, Latin,  music,  physical  education,  Russian,  or  Spanish.  A  double  major  in 
German    and    English   with   Latin   or    history   as   a    minor   is   also   recommended. 
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Elecfives     8  fo   11 

Recommended  electives  are  Art  111,  112,  Humanities  363,  364,  Music  110, 
Philosophy  101,  German  113,  advanced  German  courses  not  included  in  the 
minimum    program,  and   other   language  and   literature  courses. 

Total     at   least   1 20 

Teacher   Education   Minor  in   German  hours 

German    101-102 — Elementary    Course     8 

German    103 — Intermediate    Course     4 

German    104 — Intermediate     Course     4 

German   21 1 — Conversation   and   Writing    3 

German   212 — Conversation    and    Writing     3 

Total     22 


Curriculum   Preparatory  to  the  Teaching   of  Latin 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin 

A  minimum  of  120  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training 
and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 

HOURS 

Education     at  least   1 8 

Ed.    Prac.   242 — Educational    Practice   in    Secondary   Education    5 

(Ed.    Proc.    242,    Ed.    Psych.    211,    and    Sec.    Ed.    241    are    to    be    taken 
concurrently.) 

Ed.   Prac.   250 — School   and   Community  Experiences    2 

(This   course    may    be    omitted    if    18    hours    in    education    ore    secured 
otherwise.) 

Ed.   Psych.  21 1 — Educational   Psychology    3 

Hist.    Phil.    Ed.    201 — Foundations   of   American    Education    2 

Sec.    Ed.    101 — Introduction    to   the   Teaching   of   Secondary  School    Sub- 
jects        2 

Sec.   Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Education    2 

Sec.    Ed.    241 — Technic    of   Teaching    in    the   Secondary   School    4 

General    Education     15  or   16 

Approved    sequences    are    required     in    social    science    and    either    biological 
science   or   physical    science;    see   the   list   under   the   sciences    and    letters   cur- 
riculum   in   the  College  of    Liberal  Arts  and   Sciences. 
Social   Science: 

Hist.   152 — History  of  the  United  States,  1865  to  the  Present 4 

Pol.   Sci.    150 — American   Government:   Organization   and    Powers    ....  3 

Natural    Science     8  or  9 

Physical     Education     4 

Psych.    100 — Introduction    to    Psychology    4 

Rhetoric    and    Speech     8   or  9 

Rhet.    101-102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition;    Speech    101 — Principles    of 

Effective  Speaking,  or   Speech    141 — Oral   Interpretation    9 

or  D.G.S.   111-112 — Verbal   Communication    8 

Teachers'    Major    in    Latin     46-49 

Courses  in  the  Latin   Language 40 

Latin    101-102 — Elementary     Latin     8 

Latin    103 — Intermediate     Latin     4 

Latin    104-105— Virgil     8 

Latin    1 13-1 14 — Latin     Composition     4 

Latin   201-202 — Survey  of   Latin    Literature    6 

Latin    203-204 — Literature    of   the    Republic    and    of    the    Empire  6 

Lotin   311-312 — Advanced    Latin    Composition     4 
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The  fotal  of  forty  hours  may  be  reduced  by  as  much  as 
sixteen  hours  through  prerequisite  credit  for  work  equivalent 
to  Latin  101-105  talcen  in  secondary  school.  Students  who  at 
entrance  are  admitted  to  Latin  201  are  required,  however,  to 
take  Classical  Civilization  301-302. 

Courses    in    Roman    Civilization    6-9 

Hist.    181-182— The  Ancient   World    6 

or,   if  ancient   history  has   been   studied    in   secondary  school. 

Hist.    383 — History  of   the    Roman    Republic   to  44   B.C 3 

CI.  Civ.  362 — The  Archaeology  of   Italy    3 

Teachers'    Minor    at  least   22 

Desirable  teaching  combinations  with  Latin  include  a  minor  (or  second  major) 
in    English,    French,   German,    Russian,    Spanish,   or   social   studies. 

Electives     at  least  7 

Recommended  electives  are  Classical  Civilization  111,  301,  302,  318,  361; 
Greek  101,  102;  Latin  391;  History  384;  Linguistics  300,  302;  and  Philosophy 
303. 


Total    at   least   1 20 


Teacher  Education   Minor  in    Lafin  hours 

Latin  101-102 — Elementary    Latin     8 

Latin  103 — Intermediate     Latin     4 

Latin  104-105— Virgil     8 

Latin  1 13-1 14 — Latin   Composition    4 

Latin  201-202 — Survey    of    Latin    Literature    6 

Total     30 

The  total  of  thirty  hours  may  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  sixteen  hours  through  pre- 
requisite credit  for  work  equivalent  to  Latin  101-105  taken  in  secondary  school.  Students 
who  at  entrance  are  admitted  to  Latin  201  are  required,  however,  to  take  one  semester  of 
Latin  391  in  addition  to  Latin  201-202. 


Curriculum   Preparatory  to  the  Teaching   of  Mathematics 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

This  curriculum  offers  training  for  teachers  of  high  school  and  junior  college  courses 
in  beginning  and  advanced  algebra,  general  mathematics,  plane  and  solid  geometry, 
trigonometry,  and  college  algebra. 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  124  to  133  hours.  A  minimum  of  120  hours  of  credit, 
not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training  and  pliysical  education,  is  required  for 
graduation. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor.  Acceptable  minors  include 
biology,  general  science,  chemistry,  physics,  physical  science,  English,  foreign  language, 
social  studies,  physical  education,  accountancy,  and  economics  education.  Foreign  languages 
acceptable  for  a  teaching  minor  are  French,  German,  Latin,  Russian,  and  Spanish. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER         16  OR  17  HOURS         SECOND  SEMESTER  14  TO   17  HOURS 

Foreign    Language     4  Foreign    Language'    4 

Math.    123 — Analytic    Geometry^     ....  5             Moth.    133 — Calculus,    or   Math.    132 — 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition,  Calculus    3   or  5 

or    D.G.S.    Ill — Verbal    Communica-  Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition, 

tion     3   or  4  or    D.G.S.    1 1 2 — Verbal    Communica- 

Speech    101 — Principles  of   Effective  tion     3  or  4 

Speaking^ 3  Physical    Education    1 

Physical    Education    1  Electives    3 
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SECOND  YEAR  14  TO  17  HOURS 

Physical    Science* 4  or  5 

Humanities''    4 

Math.     142 — Calculus,    or    Math    143 — 

Calculus    3  or  5 

Sec.  Ed.   101 — Introduction   to  the 
Teaching  of  Secondary  School  Sub- 
jects       2 

Physical    Education    1 


16  OR  17  HOURS 

Physical    Science''    4  or  5 

Humanities'"    4 

Math.    306^Selected   Mathematica/ 

Topics  for  Secondary  School 

Teachers,    I     3 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology 

or    Electives"     4 

Physical    Education    1 


THIRD  YEAR  16  OR  17  HOURS 

American     History       3  or  4 

Math.    300 — Theory    of    Sets    and    the 

Real    Number    System     3 

Math.  303 — Advanced  Aspects  of 

Euclidean   Geometry    3 

Biological   Science*    4 

Electives    3 


Math.  302 — Topics  on  Geometry  .... 
Math.      317 — Introduction      to      Higher 

Algebra     

Biological     Science*     

Pol.    Sci.    150 — American    Government: 

Organization    and    Pov/ers    

Electives    


16  HOURS 
3 


FOURTH  YEAR  16  HOURS 

Hist.     Phil.     Ed.     201 — Foundations    of 

American     Education     2 

Math.     315 — Linear    Transformations 

and    Matrices,    or    3 

Math.   318 — Introduction   to  Higher 

Algebra     3 

Math.    343 — Advanced   Calculus,   or    .  .  3 

Math.    347 — Introduction    to   Higher 

Analysis:    Real   Variables    3 

Sec.   Ed.   240 — Principles   of  Secondary 

Education    2 

Electives    6 


Ed.  Prac.  242 — Educational  Practice  in 
Secondary    Education    

Ed.  Psych.  211 — Educational  Psychol- 
ogy    

Math.  305 — Tecchers'  Course 

Sec.  Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in 
the    Secondary    School    


The  foreign  language  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  completion  of  one  of  the  methods  men- 
tioned on  page  325. 

"Admission  to  analytic  geometry  normally  requires  a  passing  grade  on  the  Mathematics  Place- 
ment Test.  A  student  ineligible  for  analytic  geometry  may  be  admitted  to  the  curriculum  with  de- 
ficiencies and  should  enroll  in  algebra  (Mathematics  111  or  112)  and  trigonometry  (Mathematics 
114)  during  the  first  semester. 

A  student  who  elects  Division  of  General  Studies  111  and  112  is  not  required  to  take  Speech 
101.  He  may  take  a  three-hour  elective. 

The  physical  science  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  a  minor  in  chemistry,  physics,  or  physical 
science  or  by  any  one  of  the  following  sequences:  Division  of  General  Studies  141  and  142; 
Physics  101  and  102;  Physics  106  and  107. 

"The  humanities  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  a  minor  in  the  humanities  (including  foreign 
language)  or  by  completion  of  one  of  the  approved  sequences  in  the  humanities  listed  under 
the  general  education  sequences  on  page  326. 

'  Students  whose  minor  teaching  subject  is  not  general  science  or  biology  and  who  elect  Physiology 
103  and  Psychology  103  as  their  biological  science  will  have  satisfied  the  prerequisite  for  Educa- 
tional Psychology  211  and  are  excused  from  Psychology  100.  Students  whose  minor  teaching 
subject  is  either  general  science  or  biology  are  required  to  take  Botany  100  and  Zoology  and 
consequently  must  take  Psychology  100. 
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'The    requirement    in    American    history    may    be    satisfied    by   completion    of   one   of    the    following 
courses:  History  151,  152,  261,  or  262. 

The  biological  science  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  a  minor  in  biology  or  completion  of  one 
of  the  approved  sequences  in  biological  science  listed  under  the  general  education  sequences  on 
page  326. 

Teacher   Education   Minor   in   Mathematics  hours 

Math.    1  23 — Analytic  Geometry^    5 

Math.    132   and    142 — Calculus,  or  Math.   133  and   143 — Calculus    8 

Moth.   300 — Theory   of   Sets   and   the   Real   Number  System    3 

Math.   302 — Topics    on    Geometry    3 

Math.   306 — Selected   Mathematical   Topics    for  Secondary  School   Teachers,   I    3 

Total     22 


'  Admission  to  analytic  geometry  normally  requires  a  passing  grade  on  the  Mathematics  Place- 
ment Test.  A  student  ineligible  for  analytic  geometry  may  be  admitted  to  the  curriculum  with 
deficiencies  and  should  enroll  in  algebra  (Mathematics  111  or  112)  and  trigonometry  (Mathe- 
matics 114)  during  the  first  semester. 

Combined   Sciences  and   Letters— Education   Program   for 
Mathematics   Teachers 

This  program  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (or  Bachelor  of  Science)  with 
a  major  in  mathematics.  A  student  must  maintain  a  4.0  average  in  mathematics  and  a 
3.75  all-University  average  to  remain  in  the  program.  All  requirements  for  the  sciences 
and  letters  curriculum  must  be  met. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 

In  addition,  the  following  courses  are  required: 

Physics  106,  107;  Secondary  Education  101,  240,  241;  Educational  Psychology 
211;  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  201;  Educational  Practice  242;  Politi- 
cal Science  150;  Psychology  100  or  103;  three  hours  of  United  States  History; 
Speech. 

Each  candidate  must  complete  a  major  in  mathematics  which  consists  of  the  following: 

Mathematics  123,  132  and  142  or  133  and  143,  300,  302,  305,  306,  343, 
317,  318,  and  at  least  two  courses  from  Mathematics  327,  328,  353,  354,  347. 
Recommended   electives  are  Mathematics  303  and   307. 

Each  candidate  must  complete  a  minor  consisting  of  twenty  hours  in  one  or  two  of 
the  following  subjects  with  at  least  eight  hours  in  each  if  two  are  chosen: 

Accountancy,  astronomy,  biology,  chemistry,  economics,  English,  finance,  for- 
eign language,  geography,  history,  philosophy,  physics,  political  science,  psy- 
chology, sociology. 

In  particular,  the  requirement  for  a  minor  can  be  satisfied  by  a  teacher  education 
minor  as  described  on  page  237  in  one  of  the  following  fields: 

Accountancy,  biology,  chemistry,  economics  education,  foreign  languages,  physics, 
physical  science,  and  social  studies. 

For  information  concerning  courses  in  mathematics  and  recjuirements  for  graduation 
with  distinction,  candidates  should  apply  to  the  Mathematics  Honors  Committee,  273 
Altgcld  Hall. 

Curriculum   Preparatory  to  the  Teaching   of   Physics 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Teaching  of  Physics 

This  program  is  for  students  preparing  to  teach  physical  science.  A  minimum  of  120 
hours  of  credit,  not  including  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

For  teacher  educatioji  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 
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FIRST  YEAR         FIRST  SEMESTER 


17  OR  18  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


17  OR  18  HOURS 


Chem.    101 — General    Chemistry'    ....  4 

Foreign    Language    103     4 

Mafh.    123 — Analytic   Geometry^ 5 

Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition 
or  D.G.S.  Ill — Verbal  Communica- 
tion          3  or  4 

Physical    Education    1 

SECOND  YEAR                                                        17  HOURS 

Math.    142 — Calculus    3 

Physics    106 — General    Physics 

(Mechanics)     4 

Sec.  Ed.    101 — Introduction   to  the 
Teaching   of   Secondary  School   Sub- 
jects      2 

Speech    101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking^     3 

Elective''    4 

Physical    Education     1 

THIRD  YEAR                                                            15  HOURS 

Math.   345 — Differential    Equations  and 

Orthogonal    Functions    3 

Physics  108 — General  Physics  (Wave 
Motion,    Sound,    Light,    and    Modern 

Physics)     4 

Humanities     Elective''     3 

Electives^     5 

FOURTH  YEAR                                                         17  HOURS 

Physics     303 — Modern     Experimental 

Physics,  I 5 

Physics     371 — Light     4 

Elective  in  Advanced  Astronomy  or 

Physics    3 

Elective*'    5 


Chem.    102 — General   Chemistry    4 

Foreign    Language    104"    4 

Math.    132 — Calculus     5 

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
or  D.G.S.  112 — Verbal  Communica- 
tion          3  or  4 

Physical    Education    1 


Hist.     Phil.     Ed.     201 — Foundations     of 

American    Education    2 

Math.    343 — Advanced   Calculus    3 

Physics     107 — General     Physics     (Heat, 

Electricity,    and    Magnetism)     4 

Pol.    Sci.    150 — American    Government: 

Organization    and    Powers    3 

Psych.     100 — Introduction     to     Psychol- 
ogy,   or    Psych.     103 — Human    Be- 
havior       4 

Physical    Education    1 

16  OR  17  HOURS 

American    History*     3  or  4 

Physics  281 — Intermediate  Atomic 

Physics    3 

Physics  341 — Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism        4 

Humanities   Elective^    3 

Elective^    3 


Ed.    Prac.    242 — Educational    Practice 

in   Secondary  Education    

Ed.    Psych.   211 — Educational 

Psychology    

Sec.    Ed.  240 — Principles   of   Secondary 

Education    

Sec.   Ed.   241 — Technic   of   Teaching    in 

the   Secondary  School    


14  HOURS 

5 
3 
2 

4 


'Chemistry   107  and    108  (10   hours)   may  be   substituted   for  Chemistry   101   and   102.  Credit  earned 
is  counted  toward  the  degree  requirement  of  credit  hours. 

"A   student    may    be    admitted    to    the   curriculum   with    the   following    deficiences,   but   credit   earned 
in    them    is    not   counted    toward    the    degree:   Mathematics    112,    114,    Foreign    Language    101,    102. 

Students  who  take   Division  of  General  Studies   111   and   112  are  not  required  to  take  Speech   101. 

Electives  may  be  used  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  teacher  education  minor  in  mathematics 
or  in  chemistry,  or  they  may  be  used  freely  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  adviser.  A  sequence  in 
biological  science  is  recommended. 

Humanities  electives  must  be  chosen  from  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  general  education  se- 
quences. The  requirement  for  general  education  in  social  sciences  and  natural  sciences  is  satisfied 
by  the  courses  required  in  this  curriculum. 

The  requirement  in  American  history  may  be  satisfied  by  completion  of  one  of  the  following 
courses:   History  151,   152,  261,  or  262.  History  261   or  262  can  be  token   during  the  final  semester. 

Ed.   Prac.   250 — School  and   Community  Experiences,  is  recommended  as  on  elective. 

Teacher  Education   Minor   in   Physics  hours 

Physics   106,   107,  108 — General   Physics,  and  of  least  six  hours  of  advanced  courses    ....  18 

Chem.    101    and    102    8 


Total 


26 
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Teacher   Education   Minor  in    Physical   Science 


Twenty-four  semester  hours  are  required  with  one-half  the  work  in  chemistry  and 
the  other  half  in  physics.  Additional  work  in  other  physical  sciences,  such  as  astronomy, 
geology,  and  physical  geography,  is  recommended. 

This  minor  appears  under  both  the  chemistry  and  physics  curricula.  It  is  a  more 
flexible  minor,  intended  primarily  for  students  preparing  to  teach  mathematics. 


Teacher  Education   Minor  in   Psychology  hours 

Psych.    100 — Introduction    to    Psychology,   or    Psych.    103 — Human    Behavior,  or   D.G.S.    171 

— Psychology     4 

Psych.   216 — Child   Psychology,  or  Psych.  217 — Developmental  Psychology 3 

Psych.   235 — Statistical   Methods   in    Psychological    Research    4 

Psych.   250 — Psychology   of   Personality    3 

Psych.  330 — Experimental   Psychology,  I,  or  Psych.  390 — Psychological  Tests  and  Measure- 
ments        4 

Two  of  the  following: 

Psych.   331 — Experimental   Psychology,   II    4 

Psych.   338 — Abnormal    Psychology     3 

Psych.  348 — Psychology  of   Learning    3 

Psych.  360 — Modern    Viewpoints    in    Psychology    3 

Total      24  to  25 


Curriculum   Preparatory  to  the  Teaching   of  Russian 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Russian 

A  minimum  of  123  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training 
and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 


Teachers'  Major  in  Russian  HOURS 

Courses    in    Language   and    Literature    44 

Russian    101-102 — First-Year   Russian,  or   Russian    111 — Intensive    First- 
Year    Russian     8 

Russian    103-104 — Second-Year     Russian,     or     Russian     112 — Intensive 

Second-Year    Russian    8 

Russian   211-212 — Oral    Russian,    I,   II    4 

Russian   201-202 — Introduction    to    Russian    Literature,    I,    II     6 

Russian   213-214 — Russian    Composition,    I,    II     4 

Russian    280 — Teachers'    Course    2 

Russian    115  or   116 — Russian   Literature   in   Translation,   I,   II    3 

Russian   308 — Russian   Phonetics  and   Pronunciation    3 

Russian   326 — Masterpieces  of  Russian   Literature  (or  Russian  321,  322, 

323,  324,  325 — Readings   in    Russian    Literature)    3 

Elective    in    Russian    Language    and    Literature    3 

Russian     History     3 

Hist.   219 — Survey  of  Russian  History  from   Early  Times  to  the  Present  (or 

History  319,   320,   321,   325,   326,  327,  or  328)    3 

Rhetoric    and    Speech     8   or  9 

Rhet.     101-102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition;    Speech     101 — Principles    of 

Effective   Speaking,  or   Speech    141 — Oral    Interpretation    9 

or  D.G.S.    111-112 — Verbal   Communication    8 
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General    Education    Sequence    Requirements    14  to  16 

Social  Science 6  or  7 

Pol.  Sci.   150 — American  Government:  Organization  and   Powers    3 

Hist.    152 — History    of   the    United    States,    1865    to    the    Present; 

or  Hist.   151,  or  261   or  262    3  or  4 

Natural     Science     8  or  9 

D.G.S.  131-132 — Biological  Science,  or  141-142 — Physical  Science;  or 
any  approved  sequence  in  biological  or  physical  science  as  listed 
under  the  sciences  and  letters  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

Physical    Education     (4) 

Psych.    100 — Introduction  to   Psychology 4 

Education    at  least   1 8 

Sec.   Ed.   101 — Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of  Secondary  School  Subjects  2 

Hist.    Phil.   Ed.   201 — Foundations   of   American    Education    2 

Sec.   Ed.   240 — Principles  of  Secondary  Education    2 

Ed.    Psych.   21 1 — Educational    Psychology     3 

Sec.   Ed.   241 — Technic   of    Teaching    in    the    Secondary   School    4 

Ed.   Prac.   242 — Educational    Practice    in    Secondary    Education     5 

(Ed.  Psych.  211,  Sec.  Ed.  241,  and  Ed.  Prac.  242  are  to  be  taken 
concurrently.) 

Ed.   Prac.   250 — School    and    Community    Experiences    2 

(This  course  may  be  omitted  if  eighteen  hours  in  education  are 
secured  otherwise.) 

Teachers'    Minor     at  least  20 

Desirable    teaching    combinations    with    Russian    include    English,    French, 
German,    Latin,    Spanish,    history,    music,    psychology,    or    social    studies. 
Electives 

Recommended  electives  include:  Art  111,  112;  Humanities  363,  364; 
Music  130,  131;  Philosophy  110;  Russian  382;  Polish  201,  202;  History 
313-314;  courses  in  Russian  Language  and  Area  Studies  (Geography 
353,    Sociology    350),    advanced    courses    in    the    major    or    minor    field. 

Total    at  least   1 23 

Teacher  Education   Minor  in    Russian  hours 

Russian  101-102 — First-Year   Russian    8 

Russian  103-104 — Second-Year  Russian    8 

Russian  211-212 — Oral    Russian    4 

Russian  213   or   214 — Russian    Composition    2 

Total     22 

Curriculum   Preparatory  to  the  Teaching   of  Social   Studies 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Social  Studies 

This  curriculum  offers  preparation  for  teachers  of  high  school  and  junior  high  school 
courses  in  history,  sociology,  economics,  political  science,  geography,  and  general  social 
studies.  The  courses  outlined  total  131  to  i39  hours.  A  minimum  of  120  hours  of  credit, 
not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training  and  physical  education',  is  required  for 
graduation.  This  curriculum  provides  two  options  between  which  the  student  must  select 
by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  in  consultation  with  his  adviser.  The  basic  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences  requirements  (rhetoric,  foreign  language,  etc.)  and  the  general  education 
courses  (approved  sequences  in  these  three  areas:  natural  sciences,  social  sciences,  and 
humanities)  are  identical  for  both  options.  The  primary  difference  between  the  two  is 
the  choice  of  teaching  minor.  Under  Option  A  the  teaching  minor  must  be  selected  from 
an  approved  field  other  than  the  social  studies,  while  Option  B  requires  that  the  teaching 
minor  be  in  one  of  the  fields  included  in  the  social  studies. 

The  specimen  four-year  curriculum  is  appropriate  for  both  Option  A  and  Option  B; 
differences  between  the  two  options  are  provided  for  by  the  electives.  The  specific  major 
and  minor  requirements  for  the  two  options  are  listed  below. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 
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OPTION  A 

HOURS 

Major     41 

History      20 

Students  are  required  to  complete  at  least  twelve  hours  in  advanced  courses 
(courses  numbered  200  or  300)  in  history.  In  these  advanced  courses,  at 
least  six  hours  must  be  taken  in  American  history  and  at  least  six  hours  in 
European  history  (ancient,  medieval,  English,  or  modern),  or  Non-Western 
history. 

Social  Studies    21 

Students  are  required  to  include  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  following: 
economics,  geography,  political  science,  sociology.  At  least  eight  hours  must 
be  token  in  each  of  two  of  these  four  fields. 

Minor 20  to  24 

Students  will  select  a  teaching  minor  in  a  field  other  than  the  social  studies  as  described 
in  this  catalog.  Approved  fields  include  art,  English,  French,  German,  home  economics, 
Latin,    mathematics,   music,   physical    education,  Spanish,   commerce,  and   Russian. 

OPTION   B 

Major      36 

History      20 

Students  ore  required  to  complete  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  in  advanced 
courses  (courses  numbered  200  or  300)  in  history.  In  these  advanced  courses, 
at  least  six  hours  must  be  token  in  American  history,  and  at  least  six  hours 
in  European  history  (ancient,  medieval,  English,  or  modern),  or  Non-Western 
history. 

Social    Studies     16 

Students  are  required  to  complete  at  least  eight  hours  in  each  of  two  of  the 
following    fields:    economics,  geography,   political   science,   sociology. 

Minor 20 

Students  will  select  a  teaching  minor  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  economics,  geography, 
political  science,  sociology.  The  field  selected  must  not  be  either  of  the  two  social  sci- 
ences  chosen    for  inclusion   in   the   social   studies   section   of  the    major. 

NOTES 

*  Even  though  general  University  regulations  do  not  require  it,  students  transferring  into  this  cur- 
riculum with  more  than  60  semester  hours  must  hove  credit  in  physical  education  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  teacher  certification. 

Teacher   Education   Minors   in    Social   Studies 

MINORS   OTHER  THAN    HISTORY 

For  a  minor  in  social  studies,  other  than  history,  a  student  must  complete  at  least 
eight  hours  of  work  in  each  of  two  of  the  following  subjects:  economics,  geography,  political 
science,  sociology.  The  minimum  total  required  for  a  minor  is  twenty-four  hours. 

MINOR   IN   HISTORY 

For  a  minor  in  history,  a  student  must  complete  five  to  six  hours  in  advanced  courses 
in  American  history,  eight  hours  in  general  European  history,  and  two  or  three  hours  in 
one  of  the  following:  ancient,  English,  medieval,  or  Latin-American  history.  The  minimum 
total  required  for  a  minor  is  twenty-four  hours. 

Curriculum   Preparatory  to  the  Teaching   of  Spanish 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Spanish 

A  minimum  of  123  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  train- 
ing and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 
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HOURS 


Education     at  least   1 8 

Ed.   Prac.   242 — Educational   Practice   in   Secondary  Education    5 

(Ed.   Proc.   242,  Ed.   Psych.  211,  and  Sec.  Ed.  241    are  to  be  taken  con- 
currently.) 

Ed.    Prac.    250 — School    and    Community   Experiences    2 

(This    course    may    be    omitted    if    18    hours    in    education    are    secured 
otherwise.) 

Ed.    Psych.    21 1 — Educational    Psychology    3 

Hist.    Phil.    Ed.    201 — Foundations   of   American    Education    2 

Sec.   Ed.   101 — Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of  Secondary  School  Subjects  2 

Sec.    Ed.    240 — Principles    of    Secondary    Education     2 

Sec.    Ed.    241 — Technic    of   Teaching    in    the   Secondary  School    4 

General     Education     16 

Approved  sequences  are  required  in  social  science  and  either  biological  sci- 
ence or  physical  science;  see  the  list  under  the  sciences  and  letters  cur- 
riculum in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

History     3  or  4 

Hist.   151 — History   of   the    United    States    to    1865    4 

Hist.    152 — History   of   the   United   States,    1865   to   the    Present    4 

Hist.   261 — The    First    Century   of    the    American    Republic    3 

Hist.   262 — The   United   States:   World    Power   in   an    Industrial   Age   Since 

1877     3 

Physical     Education     4 

Pol.    Sci.    150 — American    Government:    Organization    and    Powers    3 

Psych.     100 — Introduction    to    Psychology    4 

Rhetoric    and    Speech 8   or  9 

Rhet.     101-102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition;    Speech     101 — Principles    of 

Effective  Speaking,  or  Speech   141 — Oral   Interpretation    9 

or   D.G.S.    111-11  2 — Verbal   Communication    8 

Teachers'   Major    in    Spanish    43 

Spanish    101-102 — Elementary    Spanish     8 

Spanish    103-104 — Intermediate    Spanish     8 

Spanish    211-212 — Intermediate  Composition  and  Conversation    6 

Spanish   215 — Spoken    Spanish     4 

Spanish   221 — Spanish   Drama  and   Poetry  of  the  Twentieth  Century   ....  3 

Spanish   222 — Spanish-American    Prose    Fiction   of  the   Twentieth   Century  3 

Spanish   280 — Teachers'   Course    2 

Spanish   332 — La    Cultura    Hispanica,    Hispanoamerica    2 

Spanish   351 — Phonetics,    and    Spanish    352 — Syntax    4 

Spanish    Literature    Course:    305    or    306    3 

Teachers'    Minor     at  least   20 

Minor  teaching  subjects  which  constitute  desirable  combinations  with  Spanish 
include  English,  Latin,  history,  French,  German,  Russian,  music,  or  social  studies. 

Electives    1 3  or  1  2 

Recommended  electives  are  art,  English,  history,  music,  and  Spanish. 

Total    at  least   1 23 

Teacher  Education   Minor  in   Spanish  hours 

Spanish    101-102 — Elementary  Spanish    8 

Spanish    103-104 — Intermediate    Spanish     8 

Spanish   211-212 — Intermediate    Composition    and    Conversation     6 

Total     22 

Curriculum   Preparatory  to   the   Teaching    of  Speech 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech 

This  program  is  designed  to  give  the  teacher  a  foundation  in  the  areas  of  public 
speaking  and  theatre  arts.  A  minimum  of  128  hours  of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two 
years  of  military  training  and  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation. 
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Students  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor.  In  addition,  beginning  teachers 
of  speech  may  need  to  complete  a  second  teaching  minor. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 


FIRST  YEAR                FIRST  SEMESTER                16  HOURS 

Foreign     Language^     4 

Rhet.     101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Science 3 

Speech    101 — Principles    of    Effective 

Speaking    3 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives      2 

SECOND  YEAR                                                        16  HOURS 

English    Literature   Elective    3 

Foreign    Language     4 

Pol.    Sci.    150 — American    Government: 

Organization   and    Powers    3 

Sec.   Ed.    101 — Introduction   to  the 
Teaching   of  Secondary   School   Sub- 
jects      2 

Speech    161 — Fundamentals    of    Acting  3 

Physical    Education    1 

THIRD  YEAR                                                             16  HOURS 

English    Literature    Elective    3 

Speech   157 — Elements  of  Stagecraft    .  4 

Speech    301 — General    Phonetics    ....  3 

Electives      6 


FOURTH  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Speech    208 — Speech    and    Hearing 

Problems   in   the   Classroom    3 

Speech   375 — Speech   Science    3 

English    Literature    Elective     3 

Electives    8 


SECOND  SEMESTER                                                16  HOURS 

Foreign    Language^    4 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Science     3 

Speech    141 — Oral    Interpretation    .  3 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives      2 

18  HOURS 

Foreign    Language^    4 

Hist.  152 — History  of  the  United 

States,    1865   to   the    Present    4 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychol- 
ogy     4 

Speech  121 — Advanced  Public  Speak- 
ing:  The   Logical   Bases  of  Discourse  3 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives    2 

18  HOURS 

Hist.    Phil.    Ed.    201 — Foundations   of 

American    Education .  2 

Sec.   Ed.  240 — Principles  of  Secondary 

Education    2 

Speech    113 — Group    Discussion   and 

Conference    Leadership     3 

Speech    255 — Fundamentals    of    Play 

Directing     3 

Electives    8 

16  HOURS 

Ed.    Prac.   242 — Educational   Practice   in 

Secondary    Education     5 

Ed.  Psych.  211 — Educational  Psychol- 
ogy      3 

Sec.   Ed.   247 — Teaching  of  Speech    .  .  5 

Electives    3 


NOTES 

A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  four  semesters  of 
study  of  a  foreign  language  commenced  in  college  is  required.  (See  foreign  language  require- 
ment, page  325.) 


Teacher  Education   Minor  in   Speech 

Speech  101 — Principles  of  Effective  Speaking    

Speech  121 — Advanced    Public   Speaking:   The   Logical   Bases  of  Discourse 

Speech  141 — Oral     Interpretation     

Speech  161 — Fundamentals   of   Acting    

Speech  203 — Dramatics    for   Teachers    

Speech  204 — Speech  for  Teachers    

Speech  301 — General    Phonetics     

Speech  Electives      

Total     


HOURS 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

24 
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Curriculum   Preparatory  to  Speech   Correction 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Speech  Correction 

The  courses  outlined  below  total  127  to  136  hours.  A  minimum  of  128  semester  hours 
of  credit,  not  counting  the  first  two  years  of  military  training  and  physical  education,  is 
required  for  graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 


FIRST  YEAR                 FIRST  SEMESTER                17  HOURS 

Foreign   Language^    4 

Physiol.     103 — Introduction    to    Human 

Physiology'     4 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition^  3 

Speech     105 — Voice     and     Articulation  2 

Physical    Education    1 

Electives''    3 

SECOND  YEAR                                                        16  HOURS 

English"     3 

Hist.  152 — History  of  the  United  States, 

1865  to  the   Present    4 

Pol.    Sci.    150 — American    Government: 

Organization   and    Powers    3 

Sec.   Ed.    101 — Introduction  to   the 
Teaching    of   Secondary  School   Sub- 
jects       2 

Sociol.    100 — Introduction   to   Sociology  3 

Physical   Education    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Foreign   Language'    

Psych.    103 — Human    Behavior 

Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric   and    Composition 
Speech    101 — Principles    of    Effective 

Speaking     

Physical    Education    , 


15  HOURS 

4 
4 
3 

3 
1 


15  TO  18  HOURS 

English'     3 

Psych.    216 — Child    Psychology    3 

Spec.   Ed.   117 — Exceptional  Children    .  3 
Speech     109 — Introduction     to     Physio- 
logical   Phonetics     3 

Electives    2  to  5 

Physical    Education    1 


THIRD  YEAR  17  HOURS 

Elem.     Ed.     230 — Principles,     Problems, 

and    Issues    in   Elementary   Education  3 

Hist.    Phil.    Ed.    201 — Foundations    of 

American     Education     2 

Psych.     250 — Psychology     of     Personal- 

ity 3 

Speech   375 — Speech   Science,   I    3 

Speech  385 — Speech    Pathology,   I    .  .  .  3 
Speech    391 — Introduction    to    Hearing 

Disorders    3 


Speech    376 — Speech   Science,   II    .  .  .  . 

Speech   386 — Basic   Diagnostic   and 
Therapeutic      Principles     of      Speech 
Correction     

Speech   388 — Speech    Pathology,   II    .  . 

Speech    393 — Aural     Rehabilitation 

Speech    395 — Audiometry    


15  HOURS 
3 


FOURTH  YEAR  15  TO  18  HOURS 

Psych.    338 — Abnormal    Psychology    .  .  3 

Speech    301 — General    Phonetics     ....  3 

Speech    387 — Practicum    in    Speech 

Diagnosis   and   Therapy    3 

Electives    from    the    following:^    6  to  9 

Ed.  Prac.  250 — School  and  Commun- 
ity  Experiences    2 

S.W.  316 — Social  Services  for  Chil- 
dren       3 

Speech  396—  Diagnosis  of  Hearing 
Impairments  in   Infants  and  Young 

Children    3 

Speech  398 — Practicum  in  Audiology 
(and/or  second  semester  of  sen- 
ior  year)    3 


17  TO  20  HOURS 

Ed.  Prac.  220B — Educational  Practice 
in  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren      5 

Speech/Elem.  Ed.  248 — Speech  Cor- 
rection   Methods   in   the   Schools    ...  3 

Spec.  Ed.  324 — Mental  and  Education- 
al Measurement  of  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren      3 

Electives    from    the    following:      6  to  9 

Speech   383 — Development  of 

Spoken    Language     3 

Speech   397 — Measurement  of  Audi- 
tory  Perception    3 
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NOTES 


^A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  (French,  German,  Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  Portuguese, 
or  Spanish)  equivalent  to  that  resulting  from  four  semesters  of  study  of  a  foreign  language  com- 
menced in  college  is  required.  This  requirement  is  satisfied  by  passing  French  104,  German  104, 
Greek  202,  Italian  104,  Latin  104,  Portuguese  104,  or  a  more  advanced  course  in  any  of  these 
languages.  Note:  No  credit  tov/ard  graduation  is  given  for  a  beginning  course  in  a  foreign 
language  unless  it  is  continued  through  a  full  year.  Completion  of  a  second  year  of  a  foreign 
language  will  satisfy  the  graduation  requirement  if  the  same  foreign  language  is  pursued  in  the 
University  as   is  offered   for  entrance. 

'Chemistry   101    or  Division   of  General  Studies   131-132   may  be  chosen. 

^  In  lieu  of  Rhetoric  101  and  102  in  the  first  year,  followed  by  Speech  101  and  141  later,  the 
student  may  elect  Division  of  General  Studies  111  and  112  for  four  hours  of  credit  each  semes- 
ter, of  the  first  year. 

■*  Electives  recommended  are  Economics  108,  Speech  211,  121,  141,  or  a  course  in  philosophy, 
history,  or  political  science. 

''At  least  six  semester  hours  of  English  are  required.  The  following  courses  are  recommended: 
English  101,  102;  113,  114;  121,  122;  131. 

"other  electives  recommended  are  Secondary  Education  338,  Educational  Practice  250,  Educational 
Psychology  325,  Elementary  Education  336,  English  258,  Library  Science  303,  Physical  Education 
for  Women  206,  Psychology  135,  Social  Work  316,  Speech  291,  293,  383,  396,  397.  Speech  387 
or  Speech  398  may  be  repeated  second  semester,  senior  year. 


Main  Reading  Room  of  fhe  University  of  Illinois  Library. 


Graduate  School  of 
Library  Science 


Although  the  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science  is  a  graduate  profes- 
sional school,  it  offers  a  series  of  courses  at  the  undergraduate  level.  These 
courses  may  be  taken  as  electives,  or  as  a  minor  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  or  in  the  College  of  Education.  They  serve  two  purposes: 
to  give  the  student  instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles  and  practices 
of  librarianship  providing  the  basic  preparation  for  his  professional  studies 
in  a  fifth  year,  and  to  give  prospective  school  librarians  the  basic  prepara- 
tion necessary  to  meet  certification  requirements  for  school  library  work  and 
to  qualify  as  instructional  materials  specialists.  These  same  courses  also 
may  be  taken  as  electives  by  students  in  other  colleges. 

A  sound,  well-balanced  intellectual  background  is  needed  for  a  career 
in  library  work.  By  its  nature,  the  work  of  the  librarian  is  far-ranging  and 
encyclopedic  in  subject  coverage,  even  in  the  most  highly  specialized  librar- 
ies. History,  literature,  the  social  sciences,  the  natural  sciences,  and  foreign 
languages  are  all  valuable  to  the  prospective  librarian. 

In  addition  to  a  broad  general  education,  the  student  should  develop  a 
strong  major  in  some  subject  area  during  his  last  two  years  of  undergraduate 
work  or  in  graduate  study.  Such  subjects  as  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics, 
education,  engineering,  law,  agricultural  sciences,  art,  and  history  are  par- 
ticiUarly  needed  in  modern  library  development  and,  when  combined  with 
library  training,  lead  to  a  great  variety  of  interesting,  well-paying  library 
positions. 

The  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  which  the  student  should  acquire 
before  entering  the  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science  varies  with  the  type 
of  library  work  in  which  he  is  interested.  The  minimum  requirement  for 
entrance  is  two  years  of  college-level  study  of  any  foreign  languages.  For 
bibliographical  work,  reference,  cataloging,  and  most  types  of  work  in 
college,  university,  and  other  scholarly  libraries,  a  reading  knowledge  of  at 
least  two  modern  foreign  languages  is  desirable. 

The  Director  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science  is  glad  to 
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answer  any  inquiries  from  students  who  choose  library  science  as  a  minor, 
regarciing  the  types  of  preprofessional  education  best  suited  to  their  par- 
ticular needs  and  interests. 

TEACHER   EDUCATION   MINOR   IN    LIBRARY   SCIENCE 

The  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science  offers  courses  for  advanced  undergraduates  in 
the  College  of  Education  and  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  who  wish  to 
qualify  both  as  classroom  teachers  and  as  librarians  in  small  elementary,  junior  high,  and 
senior  high  schools,  or  as  assistant  librarians  in  large  schools.  Full  professional  training 
leading  to  a  master's  degree  in  library  science  is  required  of  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
positions  in  large  schools,  for  supervisory  positions  in  the  school  library  field,  and  for 
positions  as  instructional  materials  specialists. 

A  description  of  the  Specialty  in  Elementary  School  Librarianship,  open  to  students 
in  the  Curriculum  Preparatory  to  Elementary  School  Teaching,  appears  on  page  248. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  in  junior  or  senior  high  school  and  wishing  to  minor  in 
library  science  should  consult  with  the  appropriate  advisers  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Library  Science  as  early  in  their  college  work  as  possible  and  desirably  by  no  later  than 
the  second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year.  It  is  then  possible  to  prepare  a  course  of 
study  which  meets  Illinois  State  certification  requirements  for  high  school  teachers  and 
school  librarians  and  which  meets  University  of  Illinois  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Graduate  School  of  Library  Science. 

This  minor  requires  a  minimum  of  twenty-six  semester  hours  of  credit  including 
twenty-one  semester  hours  in  library  science  and  five  semester  hours  of  professional  edu- 
cation. The  course  work  in  library  science  includes  the  four  200-level  courses  listed  below, 
Library  Science  304,  and  Library  Science  308,  and  one  of  the  300-numbered  electives  as 
appropriate  to  the  grade  level  or  teaching  field.  The  four  200-level  courses  below  are 
prerequisite  to  the  advanced  courses  in  library  science  required  for  the  master's  degree. 
The  student  will  take  the  library  sections  of  Secondary  Education  241,  Technic  of  Teaching 
in  the  Secondary  School,  and  Educational  Practice  242,  Educational  Practice  in  Secondary 
Education.  Enrollment  in  the  library  section  of  Educational  Practice  242  requires  an  appli- 
cation in  addition  to  that  for  educational  practice  in  the  student's  major  teaching  field. 
Educational  Practice  242  provides  the  student  with  supervised  experiences  in  secondary 
school  librarianship.  The  courses  in  secondary  education  and  educational  practice  may 
not  be  substituted  for  any  of  the  requirements  of  the  curriculum  in  the  student's  first 
teaching  field. 

HOURS 

Library  Science  201 — Introduction   to   Reference    Service    3 

Library  Science   204 — Development  and  Operation   of   Libraries    3 

Library  Science   255 — Organization  of   Library  Materials    3 

Library  Science   258 — Selection    of    Library   Materials    3 

Library  Science   304 — Library  Materials   for  Young   Adults    3 

Library  Science  308 — Audio-Visual    Services    in    Libraries    3 

Elective  in  Library  Science  (one  selected  from  the  following): 

Library  Science  301 — Literature    of   the    Humanities   and    Social    Sciences    (3) 

Library  Science   302 — Literature    of    the    Sciences     (3) 

Library  Science   303 — Library   Materials  for  Children    (3) 

Library  Science  309 — Storytelling     (3) 

Professional  Education: 

Secondary  Education  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School 3 

Educational    Practice    242 — Educational    Practice    in    Secondary   Education    2 

Total     26 

GRADUATE   WORK 

For  information  about  the  graduate  programs  in  library  science,  see  the  announce- 
ments of  the  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science  and  the  Graduate  College,  or  write  to 
the  Director  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science,  331  Library,  Urbana.  Illinois  61801. 


Activities  in  the  College  of  Physical  Education. 


College  of  Physical  Education 


The  College  of  Physical  Education  was  first  established  as  the  School 
of  Physical  Education  in  1932  and  then  changed  to  the  College  of  Physical 
Education  in  1957  with  four  departments:  (1)  Department  of  Health  and 
Safety  Education,  (2)  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Men,  (3)  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education  for  Women,  and  (4)  Department  of  Recrea- 
tion and  Park  Administration.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  dance  for  men  and 
women.  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  the  Master  of  Science  degrees  are  offered 
by  these  departments.  In  addition,  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  is  offered  in 
dance  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  physical  education  (including 
options  in  health  and  safety  education  and  in  recreation  and  park  adminis- 
tration). These  programs  offer  opportunities  for  specialization  in  teaching, 
leadership,  administration,  research,  and  scholarship. 

All  students  entering  the  University  as  freshmen  are  required  to  obtain 
four  credit  hours  in  physical  education,  one  of  which  must  be  P.E.W.  or 
P.E.M.  100,  a  foundations  course.  It  is  expected  that  this  course  will  be 
taken  during  the  freshman  year.  Veterans  are  excused  from  the  physical 
education  requirement  but  may  elect  courses,  if  desired.  The  Department 
of  Physical  Education  for  Men  and  the  Department  of  Physical  Education 
for  Women  administer  basic  instruction  programs  to  meet  this  requirement. 
Credit  may  be  obtained  by  passing  courses  in  physical  education  or  by 
passing  proficiency   examinations  which  are   offered   by   the   departments. 

The  basic  instruction  programs  offered  both  men  and  women  include  a 
wide  variety  of  courses  designed  to  meet  varying  needs  of  the  students.  The 
chief  purposes  of  these  programs  are  developing  fundamental  motor  abilities, 
developing  organic  power,  correcting  and  ameliorating  handicapping  physi- 
cal defects,  teaching  recreational  sports  for  life  use,  and  developing  an 
appreciation  of  physical  fitness  and  sports. 

Programs  of  organized  and  free-time  intramural  sports  are  sponsored 
by  the  Division  of  Intramural  Activities  for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  and  for  faculty  and  staff.  This  division  also  has  responsibility  for 
student  sports  clubs. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women  sponsors  the 
Women's  Extramural  Sports  Association:  Orchesis  (modern  dance),  Ter- 
rapin Club  (synchronized  swimming). 

As  a  public  service,  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Men 
operates  two  special  clinics— Physical  Fitness  and  Exercise  Therapy.  The 
first,  open  to  well  persons,  is  devoted  to  developing  physical  fitness  through 
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exercise.  The  second,  open  to  convalescent  or  physically  handicapped  per- 
sons, is  devoted  to  reducing,  correcting,  or  rehabilitating  physical  deficien- 
cies. Service  in  both  is  available  to  students,  faculty  members,  staff  members, 
and  the  general  public  on  recommendation  of  a  medical  doctor. 

The  college  provides  a  state-wide  consultant  service  through  the  Rec- 
reation and  Park  Field  Service,  Department  of  Recreation  and  Park  Ad- 
ministration, to  assist  local  municipalities,  agencies,  and  groups  to  initiate 
new  programs  and  develop  existing  recreation  and  park  programs,  facilities, 
and  resources. 

The  college  also  operates  the  Division  of  Rehabilitation-Education 
Services.  This  unit  is  devoted  to  serving  the  special  needs— in  the  areas  of 
counseling,  housing,  eating,  recreation,  transportation,  and  the  like— of  all 
seriously  disabled  students  on  campus. 

HONORS   AT   GRADUATION 

At  graduation,  the  College  of  Physical  Education  grants  honors  to  superior  students. 
To  be  eligible,  students  must  have  completed  a  minimum  of  four  semesters  of  work  or 
sixty-five  hours  of  credit  in  residence  at  the  University  and  be  recommended  by  the  faculty. 
For  the  degree  with  Honors,  the  student  must  have  an  average  of  4.0  or  better  in  all 
courses  used  for  graduation;  for  the  degree  with  High  Honors,  an  average  of  4.25  or  better; 
and  for  the  degree  with  Highest  Honors,  an  average  of  4.5  or  better. 

GENERAL   EDUCATION    SEQUENCE    REQUIREMENTS 

To  comply  with  the  general  education  requirements  effective  for  students  entering 
after  June  1,  1964,  the  College  of  Physical  Education  requires  that  each  student  must 
have  a  minimum  approved  sequence  of  six  semester  hours  in  the  humanities  (nine-hour 
sequences  required  in  Physical  Education  for  Women  and  Physical  Education  for  Men), 
the  social  sciences,  and  the  natural  sciences.  Listed  belo^v  are  the  sequences  approved 
by  the  college. 


HUMANITIES 

Art  105,  107 

111 

112 

Art  105,  107 

115 

116 

Art  111,  112 

Art  111,  112 

115 

Art  115,  116 

107 

Division  of  General  Studies  161,  162 

English  101, 

102 

English  101, 

102, 

103 

English  101, 

113, 

114 

English  101, 

105, 

106 

English  102, 

113, 

114 

English  105, 

106 

English  113, 

114 

English  121, 

122, 

123 

English  231, 

235 

English  231, 

232, 

235 

English  251, 

2,52, 

253,  287  (Any  com!)ination 

totaling  9  hours) 

English  251, 

252, 

253 

English  255, 

256 

English  272, 

273 

English  281, 

282 

French  103, 

104, 

113 

German  103 

,  104 

,  113 

History  131, 

132 

History  260,  261,  262 
Humanities  151,  152 
Humanities  211.  212 
Music  100,  130,  131 
Music  110,  113,  115 
Music  113,  130,  131 
Music  130,  131 
Music  130,  131,  140 
Philosophy  101,  102 
Philosophy  101,  102.  103 
Philosophy  101,  102,  104 
Philosophy  101,  102,  105 
Philosophy  101,  102,  110 
Philosophy  101.  110 
Philosophy  103,  104 
Philosophy  104.  105.  110 
Philosophy     101,    102    (jdIus    any 

course  totaling  9  hours  in  all) 
Russian  101,  102 
Spanish  103.  104,  115 
Speech  111,  113,  121 
Speech  113,  121,  204 
Speech  113,  121,221 
Speech  and  Theatre  361,  362,  366 
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NATURAL  SCIENCES 


Chemistrv  101,  132 
Chemistrv  102,  132 
Physiology  103,  Botany  100 
Physiolog)'  103,  Psychology-  103 


Zoology  104,  Botany  100 
Zoology  104,  Physiology  103 
Zoology  104,  Physiology  234 
Zoology  104,  Psychology  103 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Anthropology  102,  103 

Economics  108,  214 

Economics  108,  238 

Economics  108,  312 

History  151,  152 

History  211,  212 

History  371,  372 

Political  Science  150,  151 

Political  Science  150,  305 

Political  Science  150,  312 

Political  Science  191,  192 

Political  Science  150,  History  151 

Political  Science  150.  History  152 

Political  Science  150,  History  261 

Political  Science  150.  History  262 

Political  Science  150,  184,  Journalism  215 

Psychology  100,  150 

Psychology  100,  201 

Psychology  100,  216 


Psychology  100,  217 
Psychology  100,  250 
Psychology-  103,  150 
Psychology  103,  201 
Psychology  103,  216 
Psychology  103,  217 
Psychology  103,  250 
Psychology  100,  Educational  Psychology 

211,  325 
Psychology-  100,  217,  Educational  Psychology 

117 
Psychology  103,  Educational  Psychology 

211,  325 
Sociology  100,  110 
.Sociology-  100.  131 
Sociology  100,  228 
Sociology  100,  231 
Sociology-  100,  323 
Sociology  151,  152 


Curriculum   in   Dance 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Dance 

A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit,  including  physical  education,  is  required  for 
graduation.  Senior  students  must  present  a  satisfactory  recital  as  part  of  the  degree  re- 
quirement. The  curriculum  is  open  to  men  and  women. 


FIRST  YEAR 


FIRST   SEMESTER 


15  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


17  HOURS 


Art    Elective     2  or  3 

Dance    160 — Contemporary   Dance,   I    .  1 
Health    Sci.    104 — The    Science   of    Per- 
sonal   Health    2 

Music    Elective    (Theory)    2  or  3 

P.E.W.    100 — Basic   Movement    1 

Rhet.     101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Speech    Elective     3 


Dance  161 — Contemporary  Dance,  II  .  1 
Dance   163 — Analysis  of   Rhythmic 

Movement     2 

Hum.    151    or   152 — Humanities   in 

Western    Culture    4 

P.E.W.   Elective   (Swimming)    1 

Rhet.     102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Speech    Elective     3  or  4 

Electives      2  or  3 


SECOND  YEAR 

Dance    162 — Improvisation     

Dance  165 — Contemporary  Dance,  III 
Dance  235 — Square  and  Ballroom 

Dance    

Dance    241 — Percussion     

Foreign    Language    Elective    

P.E.W.    Elective    

Physiol.     103 — Introduction     to    Human 

Physiology    


15  HOURS 


Dance    164 — Dance    Composition    .... 
Dance     166 — Contemporary    Dance,    IV 

Dance    236 — Folk    Dance    

Foreign    Language    Elective    

Music    Elective   (Music    Literature)    .... 

P.E.W.    Elective     

Physiol.    234 — Human    Anatomy   and 
Physiology    


17  HOURS 

2 
1 
1 

4 
3 
1 
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THIRD  YEAR 

Dance  243 — Creafive  Dance  for  Chil- 
dren     

Dance  260 — Advanced  Contemporary 
Dance,    I     

Dance   266 — Fundamentals  of   Ballet    . 

Philosophy    Elective     

P.E.W.    206 — Kinesiology    

Electives    


16  HOURS 


Anthropology    Elective     

Art   Elective    

Dance    244 — Teaching   of    Dance    .... 
Dance     261 — Advanced     Contemporary 

Dance,     II     

Dance  264 — Concert  Dance,  I    

Electives      


16  HOURS 

4 
3 
3 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Dance    262 — Advanced     Contemporary 
Dance,    III    

Dance  265 — Concert  Dance,  II    

Dance    340 — History   of   Dance    

Music  309 — Seminar  in  Music  and 
Dance      

History    Elective     

Electives      


17  HOURS 

1 
2 
3 

3 

4 
4 


17  HOURS 

Dance     263 — Advanced     Contemporary 

Dance,    IV    1 

Dance  345 — Dance  Production  Work- 
shop      3 

Dance  346— Theory  and   Philosophy  of 

Dance      3 

Social    Science    Elective    3  or  4 

Electives      6  or  7 


Curriculum   in   Health   Education 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Health  Education 

The  curriculum  in  health  education  is  open  to  both  men  and  women.  The  require- 
ments are  the  same  for  all  students  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Upper- 
division  students  are  offered  options  in  school  health  education  and  community  health 
education  during  their  junior  and  senior  years.  A  minimum  of  130  hours  of  credit,  in- 
cluding physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation  in  both  options. 

Students  electing  the  school  health  education  option  must  meet  teacher  education 
requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula  and  also  complete  one  teacher  education  minor 
(see  page  237). 

Students  electing  the  community  health  education  option  are  required  to  take  a  field 
work  course  during  their  junior  or  senior  year. 


SCHOOL   HEALTH    EDUCATION   OPTION 

FIRST  YEAR         FIRST  SEMESTER         16  OR  17  HOURS 

College    Mathematics    3  or  4 

H.E.    150— Health   and   Modern    Life    ..  3 
P.E.M.     150 — Introduction     to     Physical 

Education      2 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Zool.    104 — Elementary   Zoology    4 

Physical    Education    1 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Chem.    101 — General   Chemistry    

Health    Sci.    110— Public    Health    

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition 
Sociol.  100 — Introduction  to  Sociology 
Speech    101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking     

Physical    Education    


16  HOURS 

4 
2 
3 
3 

3 
1 


SECOND  YEAR 

Physiol.  103 — Introduction  to  Human 
Physiology    

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government: 
Organization    and    Powers    

Psych.   100 — Introduction  to  Psychology 

Zool.    106 — Principles   of    Heredity    .  .  . 

Humanities  Electives  from  Approved 
Sequences     

Physical    Education    


18  HOURS 


16  HOURS 


Anth.    103 — Introduction    to    Cultural 

Anthropology      

Health    Sci.    200 — Mental    Health    

Hist.  152 — History  of  the  United  States, 

1865  to   the   Present    

Home  Econ.   120 — Elementary  Nutrition 
Humanities     Electives     from     Approved 

Sequences     

Physical    Education    
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THIRD  YEAR 

H.E.     282 — Organization     of     School 
Health   Programs    

H.E.    283 — Man    and    His   Diseases    .  .  . 

H.E.    390 — Public    Health    Education    .  . 

Hist.     Phil.     Ed.     201 — Foundations     of 
American    Education    

Microbiol.   100 — Introductory 

Microbiology    

Microbiol.     101 — Introductory    Experi- 
mental   Microbiology     

Electives 


17  HOURS 

3 
2 
2 

2 

3 

2 
3 


Ed.  Psych.  390 — Elements  of  Educa- 
tional   Statistics    

H.E.    281— First  Aid    

H.E.  288 — Principles  of  Health  Educa- 
tion       

P.E.M.   or    P.E.W.    210 — Inspection    Trip 

S.E.    280 — Safety    Education     

Electives    


17  HOURS 

3 
2 

3 
0 
3 
6 


FOURTH  YEAR  15  HOURS 

Ed.   Prac.   242 — Educational    Practice   in 

Secondary    Education     5 

Ed.    Prac.    250 — School    and    Communi- 
ty   Experiences     2 

P.E.M.  or  P.E.W.  205— Tests  and 

Measurements     in     Health,     Physical 
Education,   and    Recreation     3 

Sec.   Ed.   240 — Principles  of  Secondary 

Education    2 

Sec.    Ed.   241 — Technic   of   Teaching    in 

the    Secondary   School    3 


17  HOURS 


Ed.    Psych.    211 — Educational    Psy- 
chology      

H.E.    287 — Concepts   of   Health,   Aging, 
and     Longevity     

H.E.   391 — Public   Health    Statistics    .  .  . 

Electives      


2 

2 

10 


COMMUNITY    HEALTH    EDUCATION   OPTION 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  OR   17   HOURS 

College    Mathematics    3  or  4 

H.E.    150 — Health   and  Modern    Life    .  .  3 

P.E.M.      150 — Professional     Orientation  2 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Zool.    104 — Elementary   Zoology    4 

Physical    Education     1 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Chem.    101 — General    Chemistry    

Health    Sci.    110- Public   Health    

Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition 
Sociol.  100 — Introduction  to  Sociology 
Speech    101 — Principles  of   Effective 

Speaking     

Physical    Education    


16  HOURS 

4 
2 
3 
3 

3 
1 


SECOND  YEAR 

Physiol.  103 — Introduction  to  Human 
Physiology    

Pol.  Sci.  150 — American  Government: 
Organization   and    Powers    

Psych.   100 — Introduction  to  Psychology 

Zool.    106 — Principles   of    Heredity    .  .  . 

Humanities    Electives     

Physical    Education    


18  HOURS 


Anth.    103 — Introduction    to    Cultural 
Anthropology     

Health    Sci.    200 — Mental    Health    .... 

Hist.  152 — History  of  the  United  States, 
1865    to    the    Present    

Home  Econ.   120 — Elementary  Nutrition 

Humanities    Electives     

Physical    Education    


16  HOURS 

4 
2 

4 
2 
3 
1 


THIRD  YEAR  16  HOUl 

H.E.    282 — Organization    of   School 

Health     Programs     3 

H.E.    283 — Man    and    His    Diseases    ...  2 

Microbiol.     100 — Introductory    Micro- 
biology       3 

Microbiol.     101 — Introductory    Experi- 
mental   Microbiology     2 

Sociol.    223 — Stratification    and    Social 

Classes    3 

Electives      3 


17  HOURS 


Comm.  220 — Processes  and  Systems  of 

Communications     

H.E.   281— First   Aid    

H.E.    287 — Concepts   of   Health,   Aging, 

and     Longevity     

H.E.  289— Health   Education   Field 

Work     

S.E.   280 — Safety  Education    

Sec.    Ed.    354 — Audio-Visual    Materials 

and  Problems 

Electives      
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FOURTH  YEAR 

Ed.    Psych.   211 — Educational 

Psychology    

Ed.     Psych.     390 — Elements    of     Educa- 
tional  Statistics    

H.E.   390 — Public    Health    Education    .  . 

P.E.M.  or  P.E.W.  205— Tests  and 
Measurements    in    Health,    Physical 
Education,    and    Recreation     

Radio-TV     252 — Television      Laboratory 

Speech  113 — Group  Discussion  and 
Conference    Leadership     


17  HOURS 


H.E.  288 — Principles  of  Health  Educa- 
tion       

H.E.    391 — Public    Health    Statistics    .  .  . 

Journ.    21 1 — Newswriting     

Radio-TV  267 — Radio  Production  and 
Direction     

Electives    


17  HOURS 

3 
2 
3^ 


NOTES 

*  H.E.   289 — Health   Education    Field  Work  (no  credit),  requires   junior  standing   in   community   health 
education. 
Elementary  level  typing  skill  is  required. 


Teacher   Education   Minor   in   Health   Education 


HOURS 


H.E.  281— First    Aid     2 

H.E.   282 — Organization   of  School    Health    Programs    3 

H.E.   283 — Man  and   His  Diseases,  or  H.E.  287 — Concepts  of  Health,  Aging,  and   Longevity  2 

H.E.   288 — Principles    of    Health    Education     3 

Health  Sci.    1 10— Public   Health    2 

Physiol.    103 — Introduction  to  Human   Physiology 4 

Electives  to  be  chosen  from  the  following:    6   or  7 

H.E.  283 — Man  and  His  Diseases,  or  H.E.  287 — 

Concepts  of   Health,  Aging,  and   Longevity    2 

H.E.  391— Public   Health   Statistics    2 

Health    Sci.    104 — The    Science   of   Personal    Health    2 

Health   Sci.  200 — Mental   Health,  or   Psych.   250 — Psychology  of   Personality   ...  2  or  3 
Health  Sci.  206 — Sex  Education  and  Family  Life, 

or    Home    Econ.    210 — Family   Relationships    2  or  3 

Home    Econ.    120 — Elementary   Nutrition,   or   Home   Econ.   220 — Dietetics    2  or  3 

Home    Econ.    322 — Physical    Growth    and    Nutrition    2 

Microbiol.     100 — Introductory    Microbiology    3 

Microbiol.   101 — Introductory  Experimental  Microbiology 2 

Physiol. /I.E.   306 — Quantitative  Methods   in    Ergonomics    4 

S.E.    280 — Safety    Education    3 

Minimum     Total     22 


Teacher   Education   Minor   in   Safety   and    Driver   Education 

H.E.   281— First    Aid     

S.E.   280 — Safety    Education     

S.E.   284 — Driver    Education     

S.E.   294 — Advanced    Traffic    Safety   Education    

Courses    to    be    chosen    from    the    following:    

C.E.   325 — Highway   Traffic    Characteristics    3 

H.E.   282 — Organization    of   School    Health    Programs    3 

I.E.   358 — Problems    in    Safety    Engineering     3 

I.E.   359 — Industrial    Fire     Protection     3 

Pol.    Sci.    150 — American    Government:    Organization    and    Powers    3 

Total     


HOURS 

2 
3 
3 
3 
6 


17 
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Curriculum   in   Physical   Education  for  Men 

For  the   Degree   of   Bachelor  of   Science   in    Physical   Education 

A  minimum  of  132  hours  of  credit  is  required  for  graduation. 

For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 


OPTION   FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE  (GRADES  6  THROUGH    12) 
FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER 


P.E.M.  150 — Introduction  to  Physical 
Education      

P.E.M.    151 — Beginning    Basketball    . 

P.E.M.     152 — Beginning    Football     .  . 

Rhet.  101 — Freshman  Rhetoric  and 
Composition      

Speech  101 — Principles  of  Effective 
Speaking^     

Zool.    104 — Elementary  Zoology    .  .  . 


H.E.    150— Health   and  Modern    Life    .  .  3 

Mathematics      4 

P.E.M.    153 — Fitness  Programs    2 

P.E.M.    154 — Swimming     2 

Rhet.    102 — Freshman    Rhetoric   and 

Composition^    3 

Electives      3 


SECOND  YEAR  18  HOURS 

P.E.M.    155 — Gymnastics     1 

P.E.M.    157— Track    and    Field    1 

Physiol.     103 — Introduction     to     Human 

Physiology    4 

Pol.    Sci.    150 — American    Government: 

Organization    and    Powers    3 

Humanities    Electives     3 

Electives      6 


Hist.  152 — History  of  the  United  States, 
1865   to    the    Present    

P.E.M.     156— Wrestling     

P.E.M.    158— Baseball    

Physiol.   234 — Human  Anatomy  and 
Physiology    

Humanities    Electives     

Electives      


18  HOURS 

4 
1 
1 


THIRD  YEAR 

Dance  235 — Square  and  Ballroom 
Dance    

H.E.  282 — Organization  of  School 
Health     Programs     

One  of  the  following:    

P.E.M.     161— Soccer    and    Volleyball 
P.E.M.    162 — Tennis   and   Golf 
P.E.M.    163— Lacrosse,    Handball, 
Squash 

P.E.M.  207 — Prevention  and  Care  of 
Athletic    Injuries    

Psych.   100 — Introduction  to  Psychology 

Humanities    Electives     


16  HOURS 


15  HOURS 


Hist.   Phil.  Ed.   201 — Foundations  of 
American     Education     

One  of  the   following:    

P.E.M.     161— Soccer    and     Volleyball 
P.E.M.    162 — Tennis  and    Golf 
P.E.M.    163 — Lacrosse,   Handball, 
Squash 

P.E.M.    206 — Kinesiology     

P.E.M.    210 — Inspection   Trip    

P.E.M.    225 — Supervised    Experience    in 
Physical    Education     

Sec.   Ed.   240 — Principles  of  Secondary 
Education    

Electives    


FOURTH  YEAR 

P.E.M.  208 — Theory  of  Prescribing 
Exercise     

P.E.M.   209 — History   of   Sport    

P.E.M.    225 — Supervised    Experience    in 
Physical    Education    

P.E.M.  271 — Administration  of  High 
School    Sport    Programs    

Electives    


Ed.  Prac.  242 — Educational  Practice  in 
Secondary    Education     

Ed.   Psych.   211 — Educational   Psy- 
chology          

P.E.M.  204 — Administration  of  Physical 
Education    

P.E.M.  205 — Tests  and  Measurements 
in  Health,  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation     

Sec.  Ed.  241 — Technic  of  Teaching  in 
the   Secondary   School    


17  HOURS 

5 
3 
3 
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NOTES 


'Division   of  General   Studies   111   and    112   may  be  substituted   for  Rhetoric   101,   Rhetoric   102,  and 
Speech    101. 

OPTION    FOR   THE   SPECIAL   CERTIFICATE    (GRADES   K   THROUGH    14) 

The   following   additional   courses   will   be   required  of  the   student  who  selects   this 
option: 

HOURS 

Ed.  Psych.  236 — Child  Development  for  Elementary  Teachers,  or  Psych.  216 — Child 

Psychology     3 

Ed.  Prac.  238 — Educational  Practice  for  Special  Fields  in  Elementary  Schools 

(substitutes   for  3    hours  of   Educational   Practice   242   shown   above)    (3) 

P.E.M.    166 — Elementary   School    Games    3 

P.E.W.   222 — Physical    Education   in   the   Elementary  School    2 

Total     8 

NOTE:  This  option  Involves  one  other  change  in  requirements.  Dance  243,  Creative 
Rhythms  for  Children,  will  be  required  in  place  of  Dance  235,  Square  and  Ball- 
room  Dance. 

Teacher   Education   Minor  in    Physical   Education   for  Men  hours 

P.E.M.    153 — Fitness    Programs     2 

P.E.M.    154 — Swimming     2 

P.E.M.   204 — Administration    of    Physical    Education,  or   P.E.M.    220 — Physical    Education   for 

the    Classroom    Teacher' 2   or  3 

P.E.M.   205 — Tests  and   Measurements   in    Health,  Physical   Education,  and   Recreation    ....  3 

P.E.M.   206 — Kinesiology    3 

P.E.M.   207 — Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries,  or  H.E.  281 — First  Aid' 2   or  3 

Physiol.    234 — Human    Anatomy   and    Physiology    5 

Other    professional    activity    courses    4 

Total    23  to  25 

NOTES 

'  Option  for  Special  Certificate  (Grades  K  -  14) 

Teacher  Education   Minor   in   Coaching 

(Physical  Education  majors  are  not  permitted  to  pursue  this  minor.) 

HOURS 

Physiol.    234 — Human    Anatomy  and    Physiology    5 

P.E.M.    153 — Fitness    Programs     2 

P.E.M.   207 — Prevention  and   Care  of  Athletic   Injuries    3 

P.E.M.   217 — Theory    of    Coaching     2 

P.E.M.   271 — Administration    of    High    School    Sports    Programs    3 

Professional    Laboratory   Courses    8 

Total     23 

Curriculum   in   Physical   Education  for  Women 

For  the   Degree   of   Bachelor  of  Science   in    Physical    Education 

This  curriculum  provides  two  options  for  Illinois  teacher  certification. 

Option  I.     The  High  School  Certificate  permits  the  graduate  to  teach  physical  edu- 
cation and  a  minor  subject  in  grades  six  through  twelve.  A  minor  teaching  field  is  required. 
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Option  II.  The  Special  Certificate  permits  the  graduate  to  teach  and  supervise 
physical  education  in  all  grades,  kindergarten  through  fourteen.  No  minor  teaching  field 
is  required. 

Continuation  in  this  curriculum  requires  admission  to  advanced  standing  in  teacher 
education  at  the  first  registration  after  completion  of  sixty  semester  hours.  For  teacher 
education  requirements  applicable  to  all  curricula,  see  pages  221   to  223. 

A  minimum  of  132  hours  of  credit  is  required  for  graduation.  All  students  must 
complete  the  prescribed  courses  or  their  equivalents  listed  below  and  one  course  in  mathe- 
matics or  an  adequate  score  on  the  mathematics  placement  examination.  In  addition,  stu- 
dents enrolled  in: 

Option  I— must  complete  nine  hours  of  humanities,  including  one  sequence,  and  a 
teaching  minor  of  sixteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  depending  upon  the  subject  selected.  For 
a  list  of  teacher  education  minors,  see  page  237. 

Option  II— must  complete  nine  hours  of  humanities,  including  one  sequence,  and 
sixteen  additional  hours  of  general  education  selected  from  the  areas  of  humanities,  foreign 
languages,  natural  sciences,  or  social  sciences. 


GENERAL   PHYSICAL   EDUCATION    (OPTIONS    I   AND    II)  "OURS 

Rhetoric    and    Speech     8   or  9 

Rhetoric    101-102   and   Speech    101    9 

or   Division    of   General    Studies    111-112    8 

Psychology    and    Child    Development    Sequence    7 

Psychology    100,   Psychology   103,  or  Division  of  General  Studies   171    4 

Psychology   216,   Psychology   217,  or   Educational    Psychology   236    3 

Natural    Science    Sequence    13 

Zoology  104,  Physiology  103,  and  Physiology  234 

Social    Science    Sequence    6  or  7 

History   152   or  History  262    3  or  4 

Political  Science   150  or  Political  Science   191    3 

Education     20 

Secondary  Education    101   or   Physical   Education   for  Women    150    2 

Educational     Psychology    211,    Educational    Practice    238,    Secondary    Education 
240,    Secondary    Education    241,    Educational    Practice    242,   Educational    Practice 

250     18 

Health    Education    7 

Health  Science  104,  Health  Education  281  and  282 

Elecfives'    31 

Humanities    sequence   and    elective    9 

(see  approved  College  of  Physical  Education  humanities  sequences) 

Option   I — a   minor  teaching  field    16  to  24 

(suggested    minor — biological   science,   English,   foreign    language,    health 
education,  mathematics,  social  studies,  speech) 

Option    II — general   education    electives    16 

(see  department  approved  general  education  electives  below) 

Electives   (exclusive  of  above  area   electives)    6 

Professional    Courses    in    Physical    Education    and    Dance    40 

Physical   Education   for  Women    151,    152,   153,   154,   155,   156,   166,   167    11 

Physical    Education    for   Women   204,   205,   206,   208,   209,   210,   213,   215,   216, 

222     21 

Swimming     Elective     1 

Physical  Education  for  Women  1 11,  112,  114,  1 15,  116,  117 

Specialty    Elective   (swim,   dance,   or  sports)    4 

Two  acceptable  courses  and  one  theory  of  teaching  course  selected  from 
Physical  Education  for  Women  165,  Physical  Education  for  Women  214, 
Dance  243  or  Dance  244. 

Dance     3 

Dance  160  and  235 

Total     132 
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'  One    course    in     mathematics    is    requirecJ    if    the    student's    score    on    the    Mathematics    Placement 

Examination  indicates  deficiency  in  this  area. 

'  General   Education    Electives:    Huwanifies   sequence.  (See    College   of   Physical   Education   approved 

list  of  courses.) 

Additional  general  education  electives  must  be  selected  from  the  following  areas: 

Humanifies — art,    classics.     Division    of    General    Studies,    English,    humanities,    music,    philosophy, 

rhetoric  (excluding  business  English),  speech. 

Foreign    Languages — students    planning    to    enter    the    Graduate    College    are    advised    to    obtain    a 

reading  knowledge  in  French  and/or  German. 

Natural  Sciences — astronomy,   biology,  botany,  chemistry.  Division  of  General  Studies,  entomology, 

geology,  mathematics,  microbiology,  physics,  physiology,  zoology. 

Social  Sciences — anthropology.  Division  of  General  Studies,  economics,  geography,  history,  political 

science,  psychology,  social  science,  sociology. 

FIRST  YEAR:   SAMPLE   PROGRAM   (OPTIONS   I   and   ID— 33  HOURS  HOURS 

Rhetoric    and    Speech     8  or  9 

Rhet.  101-102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition,  or  equivalent,  and 

Speech    101 — Principles    of    Effective    Speaking    9 

or    D.G.S.    1 11-112 — Verbal   Communication    8 

Psychology     4 

Psych.  100 — Introduction  to  Psychology,  Psych.  103 — 
Human  Behavior,  or  D.G.S.   171 — Psychology 

Zool.    104 — Elementary    Zoology    4 

H.S.    104 — Science   of   Personal   Health    2 

Physical    Education    and    Dance     7 

P.E.W.    150 — Professional    Orientation     2 

P.E.W.    151 — Basic   Movement  and   Body   Mechanics    1 

P.E.W.    152— Hockey   and   Volleyball    1 

P.E.W.    153— Basketball,  Track   and   Field    1 

Dance    160 — Contemporary    Dance,    I     1 

Swimming    (P.E.W.    Ill,    112,    114,    115,    116,   or    117)    1 

Electives — Humanities  Sequence,  General   Education,  or  Minor 7  or  8 

STUDENT   TEACHING 

During  the  student's  senior  year,  one  of  the  semesters  (either  first  or  second)  is  des- 
ignated as  the  professional  semester  for  student  teaching.  Registration  in  student  teaching 
requires  registration  in  the  following  specialized  courses: 


Ed.   Prac.   238 — Educational    Practice   for   Special    Fields   in    Elementary  Schools 

Ed.   Prac.   242 — Educational    Practice   in   Secondary   Education    

Ed.   Prac.   250 — School   and  Community  Experiences    

P.E.W.    204 — Organization    of    Physical    Education     

Sec.   Ed.   241 — Technic  of   Teaching   in   the  Secondary  School    


HOURS 

4 
4 
2 
3 
3 


Teacher   Education   Minor   in    Physical   Education   for  Women 

Health    Education    

H.E.   281— First  Aid,  and 

H.E.   282 — Organization  of  School  Health  Programs 
Square,    Social    and    Folk    Dance    

Dance   235 — Square  and   Ballroom   Dance    2 

or  P.E.W.  143 — Square  Dance,  and  P.E.W.  142 — Ballroom  Dance,  or 

Dance   236 — Folk    Dance    2 

Movement    and    Exercises    

Choose  one:  P.E.W.  100 — Basic  Movement,  or  P.E.W.  151 — 

Basic  Movement  and  Body  Mechanics;  P.E.W.  104 — 

Modern  Dance,  or  Dance  160 — Contemporary  Dance,  I 


HOURS 
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Individual     Sports     1 

Choose  one:  P.E.W.  130 — Bodminfon,  P.E.W.  132 — Bowling, 

P.E.W.  135 — Archery;  P.E.W.  136 — Tennis,  or  P.E.W.  140 — Advanced  Tennis 
Team    Sports    2 

Choose  two:  P.E.W.  120— Hockey,  or  P.E.W.  152— Hockey  and  Volleyball; 

P.E.W.  123— Basketball,  or  P.E.W.   153— Basketball,  Track  and  Field; 

P.E.W.   125 — Softball,  or  P.E.W.  154 — Softball  and  Gymnastics;  P.E.W.   122— 
Speedball 
Teaching    Courses   in    Physical    Education   and    Dance    4   or  5 

Choose  the  appropriate  sequence: 

Sequence   for  Elementary  School   Teachers    5 

P.E.W.  166 — Elementary  School  Games,  and  P.E.W.  220 — Physical  Educa- 
tion for  the  Classroom  Teacher,  or  P.E.W.  222 — Physical  Education  in  the 
Elementary  School. 

Sequence    for   Secondary   School   Teachers    4 

Choose  one: 

P.E.W.    213 — Teaching    (team)    Sports,   and    P.E.W.    215 — Supervised    Experiences 
P.E.W.     165 — Teaching    Swimming,    and     P.E.W.    167 — Teaching    Dance    and    Gym- 
nastics 

P.E.W.  214 — Teaching  (individual)  Sports,  and  P.E.W.  165 — Teaching  of 
Swimming 

P.E.W.    214 — Teaching    (individual)    Sports,   and    P.E.W.    167 — Teaching    Dance    end 
Gymnastics 
Elective   Hours    in    Physical    Education   and    Dance    4   or  5 

Elective  hours   may  be  selected  throughout  all  areas  of  physical  education  and  dance. 

If  a  student  is  interested   in  a  specific  area  of  physical  education  and  dance,  she  may 

concentrate    in    one    chosen    area.    In    that   cose    it    is    recommended    that   the   elective 

hours    of    activity    and    the    sequence    of    teaching    courses    (see    above)    be    taken    in 

the  same  area.  Suggested  examples  follow: 

Contemporary  Dance  Area — Choose  from  Physical  Education  for  Women  104  or 
Dance  160,  Physical  Education  for  Women  107,  Dance  161,  162,  163  and  teach- 
ing course  Physical  Education  for  Women  167. 

Gymnastics  Area — Choose  from  Physical  Education  for  Women  107,  104,  or  Dance 
160,  Physical  Educotion  for  Women  156  and  teaching  course  Physical  Education 
for  Women  167. 

Individual  Sports  Area — Choose  from  Physical  Education  for  Women  130,  131, 
132,  133,  135,  136,  138,  or  140  and  teaching  course  Physical  Education  for 
Women    214. 

Swimming   Area — Choose   from    Physical    Education   for  Women    111,   112,   114,   115, 
116,  or  117  and  teaching  course  Physical  Education  for  Women  165. 
Team    Sports    Area — Choose    from    Physical    Education    for   Women    120,    121,    122, 
123,  124,  or  125  and  teaching  course  Physical  Education  for  Women  213. 

Total    Hours    Required     20 


Curriculum   in  the  Teaching   of  Dance 

For  the   Degree   of  Bachelor  of  Science   in   Teaching   of   Dance 

The  graduate  of  this  curriculum  is  granted  the  High  School  Certificate  which  permits 
her  to  teach  in  grades  six  through  twelve.  Continuation  in  this  curriculum  requires 
admission  to  advanced  standing  in  teacher  education  at  the  first  registration  after  com- 
pletion of  sixty  semester  hours.  For  teacher  education  requirements  applicable  to  all 
curricula,  see  pages  235  to  238. 

\  minimum  of  132  hours  of  credit  is  required  for  graduation.  .All  students  must  com- 
plete the  prescribed  courses  or  their  equivalents  below,  including  forty  hours  of  dance 
and  supporting  areas. 

HOURS 

Rhetoric    and    Speech     8   or  9 

Rhetoric   101    and    102   or  equivalents,  and  Speech   101    9 

or   Division    of   General    Studies    111-112    8 
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Psychology     4 

Psychology  100,  Psychology  103,  or  Division  of  General  Studies  171 

Natural    Science    Sequence    13 

Zoology  104,  Physiology  103,  Physiology  234 

Social    Science    Sequence    6  or  7 

History    1 52   or   History  262    3  or  4 

Political   Science    150  or  Political   Science   191    3 

Education      19 

Secondary   Education    101    or   Physical   Education    for  Women    150    2 

Educational    Psychology    211,    Secondary    Education    240,    Secondary    Education 

241,    Educational    Practice    242,   and   Educational    Practice    250    15 

History  and    Philosophy  of   Education    201    or  304    2 

Health     Education     2   or  3 

Health  Science  104  or  Health  Education  150 

Electives'    39 

Humanities    sequence    and    elective    9 

See  approved  College  of  Physical  Education  humanities  sequences. 

General     Education    Electives .         16 

Electives    (exclusive    of   above    area    electives)    14 

Professional   Courses    in    Dance   and    Supporting  Areas    40 

Dance    Techniques     5 

Dance  160,  161,  165,  166,  260,  261,  262,  263,  266 
Folk,  Square  and  Ballroom    Dance    3 

Dance  235  and   236 
Dance    Composition     6 

Dance  162,  164, 264, 265,  345 
Music  and    Rhythmic  Analysis    6 

Music  100  or  101,  Dance  163,  241,  Music  309 
Teaching  of  Dance    , 5 

Dance  243  and  244 
Dance   History  and   Philosophy    3 

Dance  340  or  346 
Physical    Education    7 

Physical  Education  for  Women  151,  204,  206,  210,  215  or  216 

Swimming,  one  course     1 

Elective   hours   in   dance  and   physical   education    4 

FIRST  YEAR:   SAMPLE  PROGRAM— 33  HOURS  HOURS 

Rhetoric  and   Speech    8   or  9 

Rhet.    101-102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition,    or    equivalent,    and    Speech     101  — 

Principles    of    Effective    Speaking     9 

or    D.G.S.    111-112 — Verbal   Communication    8 

Music      2   or  3 

Music    100 — Rudiments   of   Theory    2 

or  Music    101 — Theory   of   Music,    I    3 

Zoology    104 — Elementary   Zoology    4 

Health    Science    104 — Science   of    Personal    Health,    or    Health    Ed.    150 — Health    ond 

Modern     Life     2   or   3 

Physical     Education     3   or  4 

Sec.    Ed.    101 — Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of  Secondary  School   Subjects,  or  P.E.W. 
150 — Professional     Orientation,    P.E.W.     151 — Basic    Movement    and     Body    Me- 
chanics 
Swimming  (110,  111)' 

Dance     4 

Dance  160  and  161 — Contemporary  Dance,  I  and  II 
Dcnce   163 — Rhythmic  Analysis 

Humanities   Sequence,  General    Education    7  or    10 

Total     33 

STUDENT   TEACHING 

During  the  student's  senior  year,  one  of  the  semesters  (either  first  or  second)  is  dcsig- 
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nated  as  the  professional  semester  for  student  teaching.  Registration  in  student  teaching 
requires  registration  in  the  following  specialized  courses: 

HOURS 

Ed.   Prac.    242 — Educational    Practice   in   Secondary   Education    5 

Ed.   Prac.   250 — School   and   Community   Experiences    2 

Ed.   Psych.   21 1 — Educational  Psychology 3 

P.E.W.    204 — Organization   of   Physical   Education    3 

Sec.    Ed.   241 — Technic   of  Teaching   in    the  Secondary  School    3 

NOTES 

Genera/  Educafion  Elecfives 
Humanities  Sequence  (See  College  of  Physical  Education  approved  list  of  courses) 
Additional  general  education  elecfives  must  be  selected  from  the  following: 

Humanifies — art,    classics.    Division     of    General    Studies,    English,     humanities,     music,     philosophy, 
rhetoric  (excluding  business  English),  speech. 

Foreign    Languages — students    planning    to    enter    the    Graduate    College    are    advised    to   obtain    a 
reading  knowledge  in  French  and/or  German. 

Natural  Sciences — astronomy,  biology,   botany,  chemistry.  Division   of  General   Studies,  entomology, 
geology,  mathematics,  microbiology,  physics,  physiology,  zoology. 

Social  Sciences — anthropology.  Division  of  General  Studies,  economics,  geography,  history,  political 
science,  psychology,  sociology,  social  science. 

'One  course    in    swimming    is   required   unless   the   student   has    sufficient  competency  to   be   exempt 
from  the  swimming  course.  Physical  Education  for  Women  111. 

Curricula    in    Recreation 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Recreation 

The  curricula  in  recreation  given  on  the  following  pages  are  effective  for  students 
entering  the  College  of  Physical  Education  in  September,  1965,  and  thereafter.  Continuing 
students  who  entered  the  college  before  September,  1965,  should  consult  the  1964-1965 
Undergraduate  Study  catalog  for  the  requirements  they  must  meet. 

The  curricula  in  recreation  are  open  to  both  men  and  women.  In  addition  to  the 
general  recreation  curriculum,  students  are  offered  options  in  j^ark  administration,  thera- 
peutic recreation,  and  outdoor  recreation.  A  minimum  of  132  hours  of  credit,  including 
four  semesters  of  physical  education,  is  required  for  graduation  in  all  options. 

All  students  in  the  recreation  curricula  must  meet  the  general  education  recjuirements 
of  the  University  and  the  department.  To  meet  these  requirements,  students  are  required 
to  complete  approved  sequences  of  courses  in  the  areas  of  the  humanities,  the  natural 
sciences,  and  the  social  sciences  (see  list  of  sequences  approved  by  the  college  on  page  376). 
A  social  science  minor  of  eighteen  to  twenty-three  hours  is  a  part  of  the  general  education 
requirements  taken  by  all  recreation  students. 

Recreation  students  are  required  to  take  preliminary  field  experience  (two  credit  hours) 
during  their  sophomore  or  jimior  year  and  summer  field  experience  (four  credit  hours) 
in  the  summer  session  between  their  junior  and  senior  years. 

Recreation  students  may  include  in  their  elective  courses  two  of  the  approved  courses 
of  study  offered  by  the  religious  foundations  of  Urbana-Champaign  (see  page  82)  and/or 
Philosophv  110— World  Religions. 

General    Recreation   Curriculum 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  16  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER  16  TO  18  HOURS 

Art  190 — Recreational  Crafts 2  Biological    Science^    4 

Biological     Science'     4  Mathematics    3   to  5 

For   Men:     P.E.M.     107    or    108 — Swim-  Rec.    170 — Outdoor  Recreational   Sports  2 

ming    1  Rec.  171 — Indoor  Recreational  Sports   .  2 

For   Women:   P.E.W.    110,    111,   or    112  Rhet.     102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

— Swimming     1  Elecfives    2 

Rec.    100 — Introduction   to   Recreation    .  4 

Rhet.     101 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Elecfives    2 
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SECOND  YEAR  17  TO  19  HOURS 

Humanities^     3 

Physical    Education    1 

Rec.    174 — Principles  of  Camping    ....  3 

Rec.    208 — Field    Experience    0  or    1 

Social    Sciences^     6  to   8 

Speech    101 — Principles    of    Effective 

Speaking     3 


16  OR  17  HOURS 

Dance  235 — Square  and   Ballroom 

Dance    2 

Hist.   212 — The  Contemporary  World    .  3 

Humanities      3  or  4 

Rec.  176 — Principles  of  Recreation    ...  3 

Rec.    209 — Field    Experience    0  or    1 

Electives    4 


THIRD  YEAR  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Geog.     214 — Conservation     of    Natural 

Resources    3 

Rec.    210 — Observation    Trip    0 

Rhet.    133 — Principles     of    Composition  3 

Social    Sciences      7  or   8 

Electives    3 


16  HOURS 


L.A.     226 — Recreation     Resource     Plan- 
ning      

Rec.     274 — Introduction    to     Outdoor 
Education    and    Recreation    

Social  Sciences     

S.W.   333 — Introduction   to  SocicI 
Group   Work    

Theatre  151 — Recreational  Dramatics  .  . 

Electives    


SUMMER  SESSION 


Rec.   278 — Recreation     Field    Work 
Rec.    279 — Recreation    Field    Work     . 

, .  2   or  3 
.  2   or  3 

FOURTH  YEAR 

16  HOURS 

Econ.   108 — Elements  of  Economics   . 
Humanities'    

3 
6 

Social  Sciences' 

3 

Electives    

4 

15  OR  16  HOURS 

Humanities'    4  or  5 

Rec.  375 — Introduction   to 

Administration    3 

U.P.   171 — Planning  Cities  and  Regions  3 

Electives    5 


'  See  list  of  approved  course  sequences  on  page  376. 


ELECTIVES 


All  recreation  students  take  a  social  science  minor  of  eighteen  to  twenty-three  hours 
as  a  part  of  their  general  education  requirements.  A  second  minor  may  be  chosen  from 
one  or  two  of  the  areas  listed  below  to  develop  depth  in  these  areas  and  to  strengthen 
general  education  and  professional  competence. 


PROFESSIONAL  COURSES  HOURS 

H.E.    150 — Health  and  Modern   Life 3 

H.E.   281— First  Aid    2 

P.E.M.   271 — Organization    of   Sports    Programs    3 

P.E.M.   272 — Organization    of    Aquatic    Programs     2 

P.E.M.    1 1  l—Water    Safety    1 

P.E.M.    154 — Swimming     2 

Rec.   273 — Recreation    in    Rural    Areas    2 

Rec.   277 — College     Union    Management     3 

Rec.   385 — Park   Management    3 

Rec.   390 — Principles    of    Therapeutic    Recreation    3 

Rec.   395 — Recreational    Use    of    Public    Lands    3 

Sec.    Ed.   354 — Audio-Visual    Materials    and    Problems     2 
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ART 

Art    1 15 — Art   Appreciation    2 

Art    1  85 — Design      2 

Art    191 — Recreational     Crafts     2 

Art    192 — Metalwork   and   Jewelry,    I    2 

Art   193 — Metalwork  and  Jewelry,  II    2 

Art    1 94 — Pottery,    I     2 

Art    1 96 — Leatherwork,     I     2 

Art    197 — Leotherwork,    II     2 

Art    145 — Casein    and    Tempera    Painting    2 

Vo.    Tech.    Ed.    181 — Introductory    Woodwork    2 

DANCE 

Two  of  ttie  following: 

Dance    160 — Contemporary    Dance,    I     

Dance    161 — Contemporary    Dance,   II    

Dance    165 — Contemporary    Dance,    III    

Dance    166 — Contemporary  Dance,   IV 

Dance   260 — Advanced    Contemporary    Dance,    I    

Dance   261 — Advanced   Contemporary   Dance,   II    

Dance   265 — Advanced    Contemporary    Dance,    III     

Dance   266-^Ballet    Techniques     

Dance    163 — Analysis    of    Rhythmic    Movement     

Dance    164 — Dance    Composition     2 

Dance   236 — Folk    Dance    1 

Dance   241 — Percussion     2 

Dcnce   243 — Creative    Rhythms   for  Children,  (2)   or    2 

Dance   244 — Teaching   of    Dance   (3)    3 

Dance   345 — Dance  Production  Workshop,  or 3 

Dance   346 — Theory  and   Philosophy  of  Dance    3 

MANAGEMENT 

Accy.    201 — Fundamentals   of   Accounting    3 

Econ.    171 — Applied    General    Statistics    3 

Ind.   Adm.   210 — Production    Management    and    Organization     4 

Ind.   Adm.   321 — Industrial    Social    Systems,    I     3 

Ind.   Adm.   323 — Industrial    Social    Systems,    II    3 

Ind.  Adm.   351 — Personnel    Administration    3 

Psych.   245 — Industrial     Psychology     3 

Speech    21 1 — Business    and    Professional    Speaking     3 

MUSIC 

Music    100 — Rudiments    of   Theory    2 

Music    1 13 — Appreciation   of  Music    2 

Music    1 15 — Introduction     to    Opera     2 

Music    130 — Introduction    to    the    Art   of   Music,    I     3 

Music   131 — Introduction    to    the    Art    of    Music,    II     3 

Music    142 — Elements   of  Conducting    2 

Music    177 — Class  Piano   Instruction    2 

Music   230 — Choral   Literature  and  Conducting,   I    2 

Music   260 — Oratorio    Society    '^ 

Music   261 — University    Chorus     '' 

Music   262 — Women's   Glee  Club    Vi 

Music   263 — Men's   Glee  Club    '' 


SPEECH   AND   THEATRE 

Speech    1 13 — Group   Discussion   and   Conference   Leadership 3 

Speech    141 — Oral     Interpretation     3 

Speech    157 — Elements    of    Stagecraft    4 

Speech    161 — Fundamentals   of   Acting    3 
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Speech    255 — Play    Directing     

Speech   353 — Creative  Dramatics  for  Children    

SPORTS  (MEN) 

P.E.M.   205 — Tests   and  Measurements    in   Health,   Physical   Education,  and    Recreation 

P.E.M.   209 — History   of    Sport    

P.E.M.    220 — Physical    Education    for   the   Classroom    Teacher    

P.E.M.   271 — Administration   of   High   School   Sports   Programs    

P.E.M.   272 — Organization    of   Aquatic    Programs    

Physical   Education   for  Men  activity  courses,  other  than   service  courses    


SPORTS  (WOMEN) 

One  of  the   following   courses  in    movement  and   exercises    

P.E.W.    100 — Basic    Movement     

P.E.W.    104 — Modern    Dance    

P.E.W.    151 — Basic   Movement   and    Body  Mechanics    

Dance    160 — Contemporary   Dance,   I    

One   of  the   following   courses   in   individual   sports    

P.E.W.    130 — Badminton      

P.E.W.    132— Bowling      

P.E.W.   135— Archery    

P.E.W.    136— Tennis    

P.E.W.   140 — Advanced   Tennis    

Two   of  the   following   courses   in   team   sports    

P.E.W.    120— Hockey,  or  P.E.W.   152— Hockey  and  Volleyball 

P.E.W.    1 22— Speedball    

P.E.W.   123— Basketball,  or   P.E.W.    153— Basketball,  Track   and    Field    

P.E.W.    125 — Softball,  or  P.E.W.   154 — Softball,  Gymnastics,  and  Apparatus,  I    .  . 
One  of  the   following   groups   of  teaching   courses  in   physical   education   and   dance 
Group  1 : 

P.E.W.    166 — Elementary   School   Games    

P.E.W.   220 — Physical    Education    for  the   Classroom   Teacher,   or    

P.E.W.   222 — Physical    Education    in   the   Elementary   School    

Group  2  (choose  one): 

P.E.W.    165 — Teaching   of    Swimming,   and    P.E.W.    167 — Teaching   of    Gym- 
nastics   and    Dance,    or    

P.E.W.   213 — Teaching   of  Sports,   and    P.E.W.   216 — Supervised   Experience 

and  Teaching,  II;  or 

P.E.W.   214 — Teaching  of  Sports,  and   P.E.W.   165 — Teaching  of  Swimming, 


4  or  5 


P.E.W.   214— Teaching  of  Sports,  and   P.E.W.   167- 
ond    Dance    


-Teaching  of  Gymnastics 


Electives     

ORIENTATION   IN  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Math.    1 14 — Plane    Trigonometry     

Math.    123 — Analytical     Geometry     

Math.    1 32 — Calculus     

C.S.    101 — Introduction  to  Automatic  Digital  Computing 

Psych.    135 — Statistical   Methods   in    Psychology    

Psych.   332 — Research    Methods    in    Social    Psychology    . 
Socio).    385 — Social    Statistics    


PARK   ADMINISTRATION   OPTION 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  SEMESTER  15  TO  17  HOURS 

Mathematics    3  to  5 

For  Men:  P.E.M.  107  or  1  OS- 
Swimming      1 

For  Women:   P.E.W.   110,  111,  or 

1 1  2 — Swimming      1 

Rec.  100 — Introduction  to  Recreation   .  .  4 

Rhet.    101 — Rhetoric   and   Composition.  3 

Zool.  104 — Elementary  Zoology 4 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


Bot.    100 — General    Botany    

Humanities      

Rec.   170 — Outdoor  Recreational 

Sports    

Rec.  171 — Indoor  Recreational  Sports. 
Rhet.  102 — Rhetoric  and  Composition. 
Electives    


16  HOURS 

4 
3 

2 
2 
3 
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SECOND  YEAR  17  TO  19  HOURS 

Humanities       3  or  4 

Physical    Education     1 

Rec.    174 — Principles  of  Camping    ....  3 

Rec.   208 — Field   Experience    0  or  1 

Social   Sciences     3  or  4 

Speech   101 — Principles  of  Effective 

Speaking     3 

Electives      3 


17  OR   18   HOURS 

Hist.   212 — The  Contemporary  World..  3 

Hort.  225 — Ornamental  Gardening    ...  3 

Rec.    176 — Principles  of  Recreation    ...  3 

Rec.    209 — Field   Experience    0  or  1 

Social   Sciences     7  or  8 


THIRD   YEAR  16  OR   17  HOURS 

Geog.  214 — Conservation  of  Natural 

Resources    3 

Hort.  221 — Plant  Propagation 3 

Rec.  210 — Observation  Trip 0 

Social   Sciences     6  or  7 

Electives    4 


Econ.  108 — Elements  of  Economics  ....  3 

For.   101 — General   Forestry 3 

Hort.  236 — Turf  Management 3 

L.A.  226 — Recreation   Resource 

Planning    2 

P.E.M.  272 — Organization  of  Aquatic 

Programs     2 

Rec.  274 — Introduction  to  Outdoor 

Education   and    Recreation    3 


SUMMER  SESSION 


Rec. 
Rec. 


278 — Recreation    Field  Work 
279 — Recreation   Field  Work 


2  or  3 
2  or  3 


FOURTH  YEAR  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Humanities      4 

Rec.  385 — Park  Management 3 

Rhet.   133 — Principles  of  Composition    .  3 

Social   Sciences     3  or  4 

Electives    3 


15  HOURS 

Humanities      6 

Rec.  375 — Introduction  to 

Administration    3 

U.P.   171 — Planning  Cities  and  Regions  3 

Electives    3 


^  See  list  of  approved  course  sequences  on  page  376. 


RECOMMENDED    ELECTIVES 

Accy.   201 — Fundamentals    of   Accounting    3 

Hort.   234 — Nursery    Management     3 

Ind.   Adm.   210 — Production  Management  and  Organization    4 

Ind.   Adm.   351 — Personnel    Administration    3 

Rec.   395 — Recreational   Use   of  Public   Lands    3 

Sec.   Ed.   354 — Audio-Visual    Materials   and    Problems    2 


THERAPEUTIC    RECREATION    OPTION 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST   SEMESTER 

Art    190 — Recreational    Crafts    

Biological    Sciences'    

For  Men:  P.E.M.   107  or   108— 

Swimming     

For  Women:  P.E.W.  110,  1 1 1 ,  or 

1 12 — Swimming     

Rec.  100 — Introduction  to  Recreation 
Rhet.  101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition 
Electives    


16  HOURS        SECOND  SEMESTER                                               16  HOURS 

2             Biological    Sciences'    4 

4             Hist.   212 — The  Contemporary  World    .  3 

Rec.   170 — Outdoor    Recreational 

1                  Sports      2 

Rec.     171 — Indoor    Recreational    Sports  2 

1             Rhet.    102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

4             Electives    2 

3 
2 
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SECOND  YEAR  16  OR  17  HOURS 

Dance  235 — Square  and  Ballroom 

Dance      2 

Humanities     3   or  4 

Physical    Education     1 

Rec.   208 — Field   Experience"    0  or  1 

Social     Sciences       4 

Speech    101 — Principles  of   Effective 

Speaking     3 

Electives    2 

THIRD  YEAR  16  TO   18  HOURS 

Humanities      2 

Physiol.   234 — Human   Anatomy  and 

Physiology     5 

Rec.    210 — Observation  Trip     0 

Rec.   274 — Introduction    to   Outdoor 

Education  and  Recreation 3 

Social     Sciences       6  to  8 


16  TO  19  HOURS 

Humanities      3  or  4 

Mathematics      3   to  5 

Rec.    176 — Principles  of  Recreation    ...  3 

Rec.   209 — Field   Experience"    0  or  1 

Social  Sciences     3 

Theatre   151 — Recreational   Dramatics    .  3 


16  TO  18  HOURS 

Psych.  338 — Abnormal  Psychology  ...  3 
Rec.   290 — Principles  of  Therapeutic 

Recreation     3 

Social    Sciences      6  to   8 

S.W.  333 — Introduction  to  Social  Group 

Work     2 

Electives    2 


SUMMER  SESSION 

Rec.   278 — Recreation   Field  Work   .... 
Rec.   279 — Recreation   Field  Work   .... 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Econ.   108 — Elements  of  Economics    .  .  . 

Humanities      

P.E.M.  208 — Theory  of  Prescribing 

Exercise     

Psych.    250 — Psychology    of    Personality 
Electives    


2  or  3 
2  or  3 

17  HOURS 

3 

4 

3 
3 

4 


15  OR   16  HOURS 

Humanities 4  or  5 

Rec.  375 — Introduction   fo 

Administration    3 

Rhet.     133 — Principles    of     Composition  3 

Electives    5 


NOTES 

^  See  list  of  approved  course  sequences  on  page  376. 

"  Clinical    and    laboratory  practice  for  students   in   therapeutic   recreation   option. 

RECOMMENDED    ELECTIVES 

Art     191 — Recreational    Crafts     2 

Ed.    Psych.    326 — Introduction    to    Vocational    Rehabilitation    Counseling    2 

H.E.    150— Health    and   Modern    Life    3 

H.E.   281— First   Aid    2 

Health    Sci.    200 — Mental    Health    2 

Health    Sci.    216 — Medical   Terminology  Correlated  with   Community    Health    Problems    ....  3 

P.E.M.    154 — Swimming    (men    only)     2 

P.E.M.    206 — Kinesiology     3 

P.E.M.   272 — Organization    of   Aquatic    Programs     2 

Rec.    174 — Principles    of   Camping    3 

Sec.   Ed.   354 — Audio-Visual     Materials     and     Problems     2 

Spec.   Ed.    1 17 — Exceptional    Children     3 


OUTDOOR    RECREATION    OPTION 


FIRST   YEAR 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


15   TO   17  HOURS         SECOND   SEMESTER 


16  OR  17  HOURS 


Biological    Sciences      

Mathematics      3   to 

For  Men:   P.E.M.   107  or  108— 

Swimming      

For  Women:   P.E.W.   110,  111,  112 

— Swimming      

Rec.    100 — Introduction  to  Recreation    . 
Rhet.   101 — Rhetoric  and  Composition    . 


Biological    Sciences      4 

Chem.    101 — General    Chemistry 4 

Rec.   170 — Outdoor  Recreational 

Sports      2 

Rec.   171 — Indoor  Recreational  Sports   .  2 

Rhet.     102 — Rhetoric    and    Composition  3 

Electives    2 
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SECOND  YEAR                                          17  OR  18  HOURS 

Physical    Education     1 

Rec.    174 — Principles   of   Camping    ....  3 

Rec.    176 — Principles  of  Recreation    ...  3 

Rec.    208 — Field    Experience    0  or   1 

Social    Sciences      6  or  7 

Speech   101 — Principles   of    Effective 

Speaking     3 


16  OR  17  HOURS 

Hist.  212 — The   Contemporary  World    .  3 

Humanities      2 

Rec.    209 — Field    Experience    0  or    1 

Social    Sciences'     7  or  8 

Elecfives    3 


THIRD  YEAR  15  HOUl 

Geog.   214 — Conservation   of   Natural 

Resources      3 

Humanities      3 

Rec.    210 — Observation   Trip     0 

Rec.    385 — Park   Management     3 

Social     Sciences       3 

Electives    3 


Econ.   108 — Elements  of  Economics    . 

For.    101 — General    Forestry    

L.A.  226 — Recreation    Resource 

Planning    

Rec.   274 — Introduction    to   Outdoor 

Education   and    Recreation    

Electives    


SUMMER  SESSION 


Rec. 

278 — Recreation 

Field 

Work    .  .  . 

2 

or 

3 

Rec. 

279 — Recreation 

Field 

Work    .  .  . 

2 

or 

3 

FOURTH   YEAR 

17 

HOURS 

Anth. 

,   369 — Introduction   to 

Human 

3 

Humanities'     

4 

Rhet. 

133 — Principles 

of    Composition 

3 

Socio 

3 

Flerti 

ves    

4 

16  OR  17  HOURS 

Geog.    314 — Regional     Problems     in 

Conservation  of  Natural   Resources    .  3 

Humanities      7  or   8 

Rec.   375 — Introduction  to 

Administration      3 

Rec.   395 — Recreational    Use  of 

Public   Lands     3 


See  list  of  approved  course  sequences  on  page  376. 


RECOMMENDED    ELECTIVES 

INTERPRETATIVE   NATURALIST 

Bot.   260 — Introductory    Plant   Taxonomy    

Bot.   381 — Plant   Ecology,  or   Zool.   345 — Animal   Ecology    

Geol.   101 — Physical  Geology    

Sec.   Ed.   354 — Audio-Visual    Materials    and    Problems     

Zool.   304 — Field    and   Systematic   Zoology    

Zool.   335 — Ornithology     

RECREATION   PLANNER   OF   PUBLIC   LANDS 

Agr.   Econ.   318 — Land    Economics     

Agron.    101 — Introductory    Soils    

G.E.    101 — Engineering    Graphical    Communications     

Geol.    101 — Physical    Geology     

Sec.   Ed.   354 — Audio-Visual   Materials   and    Problems    

U.P.    171 — Planning    Cities   and    Regions    

Minor  in    Recreation   for   Non-Recreation   Majors 

Rec.    100 — Introduction    to     Recreation     

Rec.    170 — Outdoor    Recreational    Sports    


HOURS 

3 
5 
4 
2 
5 
3 
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Rec.    171 — Indoor    Recreational    Sports    2 

Rec.    176 — Principles   of    Recreation    3 

Rec.    274 — Introduction    to   Outdoor   Education   and    Recreation    3 

Rec.   375 — Introduction    to    Administration     3 

Two  of  the  following: 

Art    1 90 — Recreational     Crafts     2 

Dance   235 — Square    and    Ballroom    Dance    2 

Theatre    151 — Recreational    Dramatics    3 


Total     21-22 


Group  work  at  Hull  House  Association  in  Chicago. 


Jane  Addams  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work 


The  Jane  Addams  Graduate  School  ot  Social  Work  offers  an  under- 
graduate minor  in  social  work  and  two  years  of  graduate  study  leading  to 
the  professional  degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work.  Students  desiring  informa- 
tion or  advice  concerning  the  field  of  social  work,  or  who  desire  help  in 
planning  their  programs,  are  urged  to  consult  the  school's  undergraduate 
adviser. 

Recommended  for  students  interested  in  the  professions,  the  under- 
graduate courses  in  social  work  have  proved  especially  useful  for  those  who 
wish  to  explore  the  field  of  social  work  as  a  career  and  for  those  who  will  be 
employed  in  related  fields.  Teachers,  ministers,  counselors  in  schools  or 
industry,  and  those  working  in  health  and  recreation  find  these  courses 
helpful. 

These  undergraduate  courses  describe  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
social  work  and  its  major  methods  of  practice— casework,  group  work,  and 
community  organization— in  both  public  and  private  social  agencies.  They 
constitute  a  minimum  preparation  for  those  expecting  to  enter  public  wel- 
fare work  without  further  formal  education. 

MINOR   IN   SOCIAL   WORK 

Undergraduate  courses  in  social  work  may  be  utilized  in  combination 
with  the  social  sciences  or  education  to  meet  the  minor  requirements  in  the 
Departments  of  Anthropology,  Economics,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  and 
Sociology.  While  the  bachelor's  degree  may  be  taken  in  the  sciences  and 
letters  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  many  students 
choose  to  arrange  their  study  sequence  to  take  advantage  of  the  curriculum 
in  the  Division  of  General  Studies  during  their  first  two  years,  including  as 
electives  the  beginning  courses  in  both  sociology  and  psychology.  The  last 
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two  years  should  include  the  undergraduate  courses  in  social  work. 

From  eight  to  twelve  hours  should  be  taken  from  the  following  courses: 

HOURS 

S.W.    225 — Introduction    to    Social    Work,    I     3 

S.W.   226 — Introduction    to    Social     Work,     II     3 

S.W.   31 1 — Introduction   to  Social  Casework    2 

S.W.   316 — Social   Services   for  Children    3 

S.W.   333 — Introduction   to  Social   Group   Work    2 

The  Other  requirements  of  the  minor,  consisting  of  eight  to  twelve  hours, 
should  be  chosen  from  a  suitable  field  in  consultation  with  the  departmental 
adviser  in  the  major  subject.  Although  major  advice  is  given  by  the  depart- 
ment concerned,  the  undergraduate  adviser  in  the  School  of  Social  \Vork  is 
glad  to  give  advice  regarding  appropriate  courses. 

PREPROFESSIONAL   EDUCATION    FOR   SOCIAL   WORK 

In  preparation  for  the  professional  degree  program,  the  student  must 
meet  the  University  of  Illinois  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
College.  He  should  obtain  a  sound  general  education,  including  a  concen- 
tration of  courses  in  the  social  sciences  plus  the  minor  in  social  work.  The 
major  consists  of  twenty  hours  chosen  from  one  of  the  social  sciences,  such 
as  anthropology,  economics,  political  science,  psychology,  or  sociology,  or 
from  education  or  biology.  Carefully  selected  courses  in  the  fields  of  eco- 
nomics, history,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  and  sociology 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature  of  social  organization,  the  dynamics  of 
human  behavior,  the  economic  order,  and  the  function  of  the  various  areas 
of  government. 

Competence  in  written  and  oral  expression  is  important  to  the  social 
worker;  therefore,  more  than  the  required  number  of  courses  in  these  areas 
may  be  in  order.  The  undergraduate  program  should  also  include  a  course 
in  statistics.  It  is  important  that  attention  be  given  to  quality  of  scholarship, 
since  the  student  with  the  higher  grade-point  average  may  be  eligible  to 
apply  for  a  University  fellowship  or  a  financial  grant  from  other  sources. 
The  latter  are  available  to  graduate  students  through  the  School  of  Social 
Work. 

Information  about  professional  social  work  education  is  available  at 
the  offices  of  the  Jane  Addams  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work,  1207  West 
Oregon  Street,  Urbana,  Illinois  61801,  and  1300  University  Hall,  University 
of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle,  601  South  Morgan  Street,  P.O.  Box  4348,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois  60680. 


Studenrs   learn    fo   use    modern    equipment  and   latest  techniques   in   surgery  class. 


College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


The  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  educates  men  and  women  in 
medical  disciplines  involving  the  animal  kingdom.  The  tour-year  profes- 
sional curriculum  leads  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
The  program  gives  students  a  broad  foundation  in  fundamentals  of  bio- 
logical and  physical  sciences,  and  practical  knowledge  in  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  prevention,  control,  and  eradication  of  animal  dis- 
eases, including  those  transmissible  between  man  and  other  animals.  The 
college  also  strives  to  impart  and  emphasize  the  role  of  veterinary  medical 
service,  responsibility,  and  obligation  to  society. 

Present-day  veterinary  medicine  offers  an  almost  unlimited  variety  of 
intellectual  and  scientific  challenges.  A  majority  of  graduate  veterinarians 
engage  in  specialized  animal  practice.  Many  doctors  of  veterinary  medicine 
are  involved  in  public  health  activities  which  include  controlling  and 
eradicating  diseases,  assuring  and  protecting  the  safety  and  wholesomeness 
of  meat  and  other  food  products,  developing  and  supervising  the  produc- 
tion of  biological  products  and  drugs,  and  enforcing  health  regulations  for 
animals  exported  and  imported  as  well  as  those  shipped  within  and  between 
states.  Still  other  veterinarians  engage  in  teaching  and  research.  Teaching 
includes  extension  activities  and  resident  instruction  for  undergraduate, 
professional,  and  graduate  students.  Veterinary  research  conducted  in  col- 
leges, industry,  and  government  institutions  covers  a  broad  field  of  interest 
including  work  with  animals  sent  into  outer  space,  radioactive  hazards  and 
injury,  problems  of  pesticide  and  antibiotic  contamination,  and  basic  in- 
vestigations of  little  understood  body  functions.  Increasing  numbers  of 
veterinarians  are  needed  to  insure  the  health  of  animals  in  homes,  zoos, 
public  parks,  racing  stables,  medical  and  veterinary  research  colonies,  fur 
farms,  ranches,  and  humane  society  shelters.  A  wide  horizon  of  endeavor 
and  service  awaits  the  veterinary  medicine  graduate. 

Two  years  of  preveterinary  medical  instruction  are  required  for  ad- 
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mission.  Preveterinary  students  may  register  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences  (page  342)  or  the  College  of  Agriculture  (page  203),  or  enroll 
for  preveterinary  instruction  in  other  schools  or  colleges  of  accredited 
institutions. 

Students  in  the  four-year  professional  curriculum  receive  the  benefit 
of  an  instructional  program  which  is  constantly  enriched  by  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  the  science  and  art  of  veterinary  medicine.  The  first  two  years 
are  devoted  largely  to  basic  veterinary  medical  subjects;  the  final  two  years 
consist  chiefly  of  instruction  in  applied  clinical  subjects  such  as  medicine, 
surgery,  and  obstetrics.  Selected  courses  in  animal  science,  biochemistry, 
genetics,  and  microbiology  are  required  during  the  first  three  years.  A  major 
share  of  fourth-year  instruction  is  in  clinic  and  laboratory  areas,  enabling 
students  to  apply  knowledge  gained  in  classroom  and  laboratory  work  to 
the  diagnosis,  prevention,  treatment,  suppression,  and  eradication  of  disease. 

Graduate  programs  leading  to  advanced  degrees  in  veterinary  medical 
science  are  open  to  graduates  in  veterinary  medical  and  allied  sciences.  Re- 
search emphasis  is  placed  on  the  cause,  prevention,  treatment,  suppression, 
and  eradication  of  animal  diseases.  Such  graduate  study  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  the  highly  specialized  competence  required  for  today's 
veterinary  medical  research,  teaching,  and  scientific  effort. 

The  college  is  affiliated  with  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
Extension  Service  in  research  and  extension,  and  is  a  component  of  the 
Graduate  College.  It  cooperates  with  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  laboratory  diagnosis  of  animal  diseases  and  demonstrational  programs 
of  animal  disease  control  and  also  with  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Health  on  the  zoonoses,  and  with  the  State  Natural  History  Survey  and  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Conservation  in  research  on  diseases  of  wildlife.  It  is 
the  base  of  the  Illinois  Center  for  Zoonoses  Research,  the  staff  of  which  is 
composed  of  scientists  from  five  colleges  of  the  University  and  a  number 
of  other  institutions. 

Inquiries  pertaining  to  the  curriculum  in  veterinary  medicine  and  the 
functions  of  the  college  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean,  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois  61801. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR   ADMISSION 

AjDplicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  must  present  not  less 
than  sixty  semester  hours  of  acceptable  credit  from  a  recognized  college  or  university, 
exclusive  of  military  training  and  physical  education.  The  sixty  semester  hours  must  be 
distributed  as  follows: 

HOURS 

Chemistry  (including   organic   and    quantitative   analysis)    16 

Biological    Science   (biology    including    botany  and    general   zoology)    8 

Physics  (including    laboratory)    8 

Foreign   Language'    6 

English    Composition    and    Rhetoric    6 
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Electives: 

Social    Science    Sequence    courses"    6 

Humanities    Sequence    courses     6 

Free     elecfives     4 

Total     60 

NOTES 

The    foreign    language    requirement    may    be    fulfilled    by    three    years    of    one    foreign    language 
from    an    accredited    high    school   or    by   demonstrating   competency   equivalent  to   one   year  of   for- 
eign  language  at   the   college   level.  Competence   may   be  demonstrated   by  placement  examinations 
or    by    successful    completion    of    the    second    semester   of   the    language. 
"  These  are  port  of  the  General  Education  Sequence  requirements.  See  page  138. 

Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  ^\'hether  from 
the  University  or  from  another  institution,  must  have  attained  in  his  preveterinary  work 
a  scholastic  average  of  not  less  than  3.5,  or  the  equivalent  as  determined  by  the  University 
for  institutions  using  a  different  grading  system. 

In  considering  applications  for  admission,  preference  is  given  to  candidates  who  are 
residents  of  Illinois  and  to  Illinois  veterans.  Next  preference  is  given  to  residents  of  states 
that  do  not  have  veterinary  medical  colleges  and  last  to  residents  of  states  with  such 
colleges,  and  to  foreign  students.  Students  are  admitted  by  the  Director  of  .Admissions  and 
Records  on  the  basis  of  grade-point  average  and  other  qualifications.  Selection  is  made 
by  a  Committee  on  Admissions  composed  of  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records  of 
the  University  and  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  college  appointed  by  the  Dean. 

.\  student  who  desires  admission  to  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine  should  write 
to  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records  during  the  first  semester  or  quarter  of  his 
final  year  of  preveterinary  medical  study.  The  application  for  admission  to  the  college  is 
considered  as  soon  as  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  has  received  complete  creden- 
tials for  all  preveterinary  courses  completed  prior  to  the  final  semester  or  term  of  such 
study,  and  an  official  statement  of  the  courses  in  progress  during  the  final  semester  or 
term.  (In  the  case  of  a  student  who  plans  to  complete  admission  requirements  by  summer 
work,  a  written  statement  of  his  proposed  sinnmer  program  should  accompany  the  official 
transcript.)  In  all  cases,  the  formal  application  and  credentials  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records  no  later  than  February  1. 

Candidates  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  to  the  College  of 
\'eterinary  Medicine,  be  required  to  appear  for  personal  interviews  and  to  present  test 
scores. 


REQUIREMENTS   FOR   GRADUATION 

Students  ^vho  have  fulfilled  their  general  science  requirements  and  passed  all  courses 
of  the  first  two  years  of  the  veterinary  medical  curriculum,  and  who  have  compiled  a 
cumulative  grade-point  average  of  3.0  or  better  in  these  courses,  are  eligible  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Students  who  have  passed  all  courses  in  the  four-year  veterinary  medical  curriculum 
and  who  have  an  average  of  3.0  or  better  in  these  courses  are  eligible  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 


HONORS   AT  GRADUATION 

Honors  are  awarded  to  superior  students  in  the  professional  curriculum.  For  gradua- 
tion with  honors,  a  student  must  have  an  average  of  not  less  than  4.35  in  all  courses 
completed  in  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine;  for  graduation  with  High  Honors,  an 
average  of  not  less  than  4.75  is  required. 
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Curriculum   in   Veterinary  Medicine 


For  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


FIRST  YEAR' 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


CREDIT  CLOCK 
HOURS  HOURS 


An.     Sci.      110 — Plant     and     Animal 

Genetics    3  4 

Chem.    354 — Biochemistry     5  9 

V.B.S.    300 — Gross    Anatomy    5  12 

V.B.S.  301 — Microscopic  Anatomy   .  .  5  9 
V.P.H.  330 — Veterinary  Medico!   His- 
tory   and    Orientation     1  1 

Total    19  35 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


CREDIT  CLOCK 
HOURS  HOURS 


An.  Sci.  325 — Principles  and  Appli- 
cation   of   Animal  Nutrition    5  6 

V.B.S.     302 — Gross    Anatomy     4  9 

V.B.S.  303 — Microscopic  and  Devel- 
opmental    Anatomy     5  9 

V.P.H.    331 — Veterinary    Bacteriology  5  9 

Total    19  33 


SECOND  YEAR 

V.P.H.  332 — Veterinary  Microbiology 

and     Immunology    4  7 

V.P.H.    333 — Protozoan    and    Arthro- 
pod Parasites 3  5 

V.P.H.     334— General    Pathology     .  .  5  8 

V.P.P.    315— Physiology    5  10 

V.P.P.    319 — Rodiophysiology     2  2 

Total    19     32 

THIRD  YEAR 

V.C.M.    363— Obstetrics      3        3 

V.C.M.    360 — Diseases    of    Small 

Animals     5        5 

V.C.M.    361 — General    Surgery    ....        4        5 

V.C.M.     362 — Clinical     and     Labora- 
tory   Practice^     2        7 

V.C.M.  337 — Clinical  Pathology  Con- 
ference           0        1 

V.P.H.    338— Clinical    Pathology    ...        2        4 

V.P.P.  320 — Pharmacology  and  Toxi- 
cology          4        8 

Total    20     33 


FOURTH  YEAR 

V.C.M.  368 — Diseases  of  Large 

Animals     4        4 

V.C.M.   369 — Diseases   of   Small 

Animals     2        2 

V.C.M.    370— Seminar     1         1 

V.C.M.     371 — Clinical     and     Labora- 
tory   Practice    8      29 

V.P.H.   339— Clinical   Pathology  Con- 
ference           0        1 

V.P.H.    340 — Diseases    of    Poultry    .  .         3        3 

V.P.H.     346 — Management    and    Dis- 
eases   of    Laboratory    Animals'  2        2 

Total    1 8   or   20  40  or  42 


An.  Sci.  201 — Livestock  Management  4 

V.P.H.    335 — Special    Pathology     ...  5 

V.P.H.     336 — Helminth     Parasites     .  .  3 

V.P.P.    316— Physiology     4 

V.P.P.    318 — Pharmacology     4 

Total    20 


32 


V.B.S.  304 — Applied  Anatomy 2  3 

V.C.M.   375 — Breeding   Problems  and 

Obstetrics      2  4 

V.C.M.  364 — Diseases  of   Large 

Animals     5  5 

V.C.M.   365 — Special   Surgery    4  10 

V.C.M.     366 — Clinical     Laboratory 

Practice     2  6 

V.C.M.   367— Radiology    2  3 

V.P.H.   337— Clinical    Pathology  Con- 
ference     0  1 

V.P.P.   324 — Veterinary    Nutrition     .  .  3  3 

Total    20  35 

Accy.    203 — Accountancy    2  2 

V.C.M.  372 — Veterinary  Jurisprudence 

and     Ethics     3  3 

V.C.M.   373— Seminar    1  1 

V.C.M.     374 — Clinical     and     Labora- 
tory  Practice     8  28 

V.P.H.    339 — Clinical  Pathology  Con- 
ference     0  1 

V.P.H.  341 — Food   Hygiene  and  Pub- 
lic   Health     5  6 

Total    19  41 


NOTES 


Only  those  students  who  have  completed  si«ty  hours  of  semester  credit  as  described  on  page  402. 
ore   eligible  to   begin   the   first  year's  work   in   the  College   of   Veterinary  Medicine. 

Assignments  outside  of  regularly  scheduled  clinic  hours  are  made  and  must  be  adhered  to  by 
the  students  involved  in  each  instance. 

Elective — may  be  taken  first  semester  of  fourth  year. 
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Academic  regulations,  130 

Academic    subjects,    secondary    school,    ad- 
mission requirement,  39 
definition,  39 
Academic  testing,  68 
Accountancy,  curriculum,  221 

teacher  education  minor,  224 
Actuarial  science,  major  in  L.A.S.,  327 
Administrative  officers,  10 
Admission,  22 

academic  subjects  required,  39 
acceptable  credits,  28 
accredited  schools,  28,  38 
advanced  placement  program,  71 
age  requirement,  35 

aircraft    maintenance    students,   entrance 
at    beginning   of   first   semester   only, 
22 
application,  22 
deadlines,  31 
foreign  students,  33 
high  school  graduates,  33 
high  school  seniors,  33 
how  to  apply,  27 
nongraduates    of    accredited    secondary 

schools,   33 
students    with    superior   scholastic    rec- 
ords, 71 
transfer  students,  32 
when  to  apply,  30 
where  to  apply,  34 
aviation  electronics  students,  entrance  at 
beginning  of  first  semester  only,  22 
biology  test,  68 

certificate  from  secondary  school,  28 
chemistr)'   placement  and  proficiency   ex- 
amination, 68 
combination    of    high    school    percentile 


rank,  admission  test  score,  and  pre- 
scribed academic  subjects  to  estab- 
lish  priority  for  consideration,  32 

correspondence  courses,  55 

disciplinary    probation    or    dropped    stu- 
dents, 57 

early  admission  programs,  75 

engineering-liberal  arts  and  sciences  com- 
bined program,  53 
application  deadlines,  31 

English  placement  and  proficiency  exam- 
ination, 69 

entrance  examinations,  29 

foreign  language  placement  tests,  69 

foreign  students,  22 

application   deadlines,   31 

general    educational    development    tests, 
29 

guidance  examinations,  67 

high  school  graduation  requirement,  38 

i'-regular  students,  55 

James  scholars  program,  76 

law   students,   entrance   at   beginning   of 
first  semester  only,  22 

listeners,  55 

mathematics  placement  test,  69 

Medical  Center  professional  colleges,  62 
application  deadlines,  31 

music  early  admission  program,  54,  76 

occupational  therapy,  53 

physical  examination,  35 

physically  handicapped  students,  78 
application  deadlines,  31,  78 

pre-college   programs   for   entering   fresh- 
men, 67 

progressive  plan,  31 

requirements,  35,  41 
Agriculture,  171 
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Aviation,  213 

Commerce    and     Business    Administra- 
tion,  218 
Communications,  228 
Dentistry,  63 
Education,  241 
Law,  61 

medical  art,  64 

medical  record  administration,  65 
medical  technology.  64 
Medicine,  63 
Nursing,  65 

occupational  therapy,  65 
Pharmacy,  66 

teacher  education  curricula,  235 
Veterinary  Medicine,  61,  402 
residence  classification,  37 
scholastic  requirement,  37 
special,  40 

special  requirements,  40 
subjects  required,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47, 

48,  49,  50,  51,  52 
summer  session,  31,  58 
testing  recjuirements,  38 
three-year  senior  high  schools,  39 
transfer  students,  30,  56 
application,  32 
deadlines,  30 
Chicago  Circle  campus,  58 
disciplinary    probation    from    previous 

collegiate  institutions,  28,  56 
junior  colleges,  58 

scholastic  probation  from  previous  col- 
legiate  institutions,   28 
with  less  than  thirty  semester  hours,  40 
with  thirty  or  more  semester  hours,  40 
unaccredited  schools,  39 
unclassified  students,  54 
units  required,  39 

veterinary  medicine  students,  application 
deadlines,  31 
entrance  at  beginning  of  first  semester 
only,  22 
visitors,  55 
Advance    enrollment    program,    continuing 
students,   71 
freshmen,  68 

transfers  and  readmitted  students,  70 
Advanced  placement  program,  71 

examinations,  71 
Advertising,  curriculum,  230 
Aeronautical    and    Astronautical    Engineer- 
ing,   259 
curriculum,  274 
Age  requirement  for  admission,  35 
Agricultural     communications,    curriculum, 
177 


Agricultural  Economics,  174 

major,  188 
Agricultural  Engineering,  174,  260 

curriculum,  179,  275 
Agricultural  industries,  curriculum,  179 
Agricultural  mechanization,  major,  190 
Agricultural  science,  curriculum,  182 
Agriculture,  curriculum,  186 

major,  192 
Agriculture,  College  of,  169 

admission,  22,  171 
high  school  rank,  42 
mathematics  placement  test,  70 
special  requirements,  42 
subjects  required,  42 
transfer  average,  42 

credit  limitations  in  certain  courses,  173 

curricula,  177 

degrees,  133,  171 

departments,  174 

extramural  courses,  171 

facilities,  174 

general  education  sequences,  172 

graduation  requirements,  171 

handbook,  171 

honors  at  graduation,  174 

library,  118 

prizes  and  awards,  142 

programs  of  study,  22 

scholarships,  85,  95 
Agriculture  and  law,  program,  195 
Agronomy,  175 

major,  191 
Aircraft  maintenance,  curriculum,  213 

entrance    at    beginning   of   first   semester 
only,  22 
Air    Force    Aerospace    Studies,    prizes    and 

awards,    143 
Air  Force  R.O.T.C,  161 
Airport,  212 

American  civilization  program,  332 
Animal  Science,  175 

major,  191 
Anthropology,  major  in  L.A.S.,  327 
Architecture,  296 

curriculum,  300 

foreign  study,  80 

library,  118 
Armed    Forces,    credit    allowed    for   service 

and  education  in,  82 
Army  R.O.T.C,  157 

scholarships,  86 
Art,  296 

curricula,  302 
-Art  education,  curriculum,  302 

teacher  education  minor,  304 
.\rt  history,  curriculum,  306 
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major  in  L.A.S.,  327 
Asian  studies  program,  333 
Associated  Medical  Sciences,  School  of,  64 
Astronomy,  major  in  L.A.S.,  327 
Aviation,  Institute  of,  211 
admission,  22,  213 
high  school  rank,  43 
special  requirements,  43 
subjects  required,  43 
transfer  average,  43 
certificates  of  completion,  135 
curricula,  213 
flight-training  fee,  123 
installment  payment,  128 

service  charge,  123 
refunds,  130 
programs  of  study,  23 
Aviation  electronics,  curriculum,  215 

entrance    at    beginning   of    first    semester 
only,   22 


Bachelor's  degrees,  requirements,  133 

second,  requirements,  139 
Bailey  scholarships,  87 
Bands,  319 

Biochemistry,  curriculum,  328 
Biological  science,  specialty,  243 
Biological    sciences,    general    education    se- 
quences. Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  326 
Biology,  curriculum,  343 

library,  118 

major  in  L.A.S.,  327 

teacher  education  minor,  345 

test,  68 
Botany,  major  in  L.A.S.,  327 
Bronze  Tablet,  140 


Calendar,  4 

Ceramic  Engineering,  260 

curriculum,  277 
Certificates,  list,  135 
Certification  of  teachers,  237 
Change  of  college  fee,  122 
Change  of  program  fee,  122 
Chemical  engineering,  261 

curriculum,  330 
Chemistry,  major  in  L.A.S.,  327 

placement    and    proficiency    examination, 
68 
Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering,  cur- 
ricula, 278,  328,  329,  346 

library,  118 

teacher  education  minor,  348 
Chicago  Circle  campus,  admission  from,  58 

transfer  to,  58 


Civil  Engineering,  261 

curriculum,  278 
Classics,  library,  118 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  ad- 
vanced placement,  71 
Combined  sciences  and  letters-education 
program  for  mathematics  teachers,  cur- 
riculum, 360 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration, 
College  of,  217 

admission,  22,  218 
high  school  rank,  44 
mathematics  placement  test,  70,  218 
subjects  required,  44 
transfer  average,  44 
unclassified  students,  55 

curricula,  218 

dean's  list,  218 

degree  programs,  221 

degrees,  133,  217 

departments,  217 

general  education  sequences,  220 

graduate  programs,  217 

graduation  requirements,  217 

honors  program,  218 

library,  118 

prizes  and  awards,  144 

programs  of  study,  23 

scholarships,  96 

teacher  education  minors,  224 
Commercial  teaching,  curriculum,  223 
Communications,  College  of,  227 

admission,  22,  228 

special  requirements,  44 
transfer  average,  44 

agriculture  minor,  231 

curricula,  230 

degree,  133,  228 

general  education  sequences,  229 

graduation  requirements,  228 

home  economics  minor,  232 

honors  at  graduation,  229 

laboratories  and  equipment,  228 

library,  118,228 

pre-college  preparation,  228 

prizes  and  awards,  144 

programs  of  study,  26 

scholarships,  97 

teacher  education  minor,  232 
Continuing    students,    advance    enrollment 

of,  71 
Cooperative     arrangement     program,    engi- 
neering  students,   79 

technical  education  students,  78 
Cooperative  houses  for  women,  116 
Correspondence   courses,   admission,  55 

credit   toward  graduation,  79,    139 
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enrollment   by   high  school   seniors,   75 
fee,  122 
Counseling  services,  82 
County  scholarships,  84 
Crafts,  curriculum,  304 
Credits,   acceptable   for   admission,   sources, 
28 

supplementary   certificates,   28 
work,    completed    prior    to    the    ninth 
grade,  28 
secondary     school     units,     admission     re- 
quirement, 39 
definition,  39 
service   and   education   in   Armed   Forces, 

82 
transfer,  30 
Curricula,  list,  22 


Dairy  Science,  175 

major,  192 
Dairy    technology,   curriculum,    195 
Dance,  curriculum,  377,  385 
Deaf    and    hard-of-hearing   children,    teach- 
ing of,  curriculum,  252 
Dean's  List,  140 

Deferment,    Selective    Service,    131 
Degrees,  list,  133 

bachelor's,    requirements,    133 
second    bachelor's,    requirements,    139 
Bachelor   of  Arts,   Liberal   Arts   and   Sci- 
ences, 325 
Physical  Education,  375 
Bachelor   of    Science,    Agriculture,    171 
Commerce     and     Business    Administra- 
tion, 217 
Communications,  228 
Education,  241 
Engineering,  258 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  325 
Physical  Education,  375 
Veterinai-)'  Medicine,  403 
Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  403 
Dentistry,  College  of,  admission,  63 
application  deadlines,  63 
prcprofessional  curriculum,  340 
Deposits,  123 

Disciplinary     probation     or     dropped     stu- 
dents, admission,  28,  57 
Dismissal    from   University,   refund   of   fees, 

130 
Division    of    CJeneral    Studies,    curriculum, 
328 
program,  321 


Early  admission   programs,   75 


Earth  science,  curriculum,  349 

teacher  education  minor,  351 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  work-study  pro- 
gram, 79 
Economics,  curriculum,  222 

major  in  L.A.S.,  327 
Economics     education,     teacher     education 

minor,  225 
Editorial  curriculum,  230 
Education,  College  of,  241 
admission,  22,  241 
high  school  rank,  45 
mathematics  placement  test,  70 
special  requirements,  45 
subjects  required,  45 
transfer  average,  45 
curricula,  243 
degrees,  133,  241 

general  education  sequences,  242 
graduation  requirements,  241 
honors  at  graduation,  243 
library,  118 

library  science  minor,  372 
prizes  and  awards,  144 
programs  of  study,  23,  26 
required  courses  in  education,  243 
scholarships,  97 
subjects  of  specialization,  243 
Educational    opportunities,    Armed    Forces 
service    and    education    credit,    82 
correspondence  and  extramural  study,  79 
engineering  students,  79 
foreign  study,  80 

physically   handicapped   students,   78 
religious  education  courses,  82 
scholastically  superior  students,  71 
technical   education  students,  78 
Educational  opportunity  grants,  90 
Electrical  Engineering,  262 

curriculum,  280 
Elementary  school,  teaching  in,  curriculum, 
248 

specialty   for  elementary  school   librar- 
ians, 248 
specialty  in   foreign  language,  249 
Employment  service,  79,  119 
Engineering,  foreign  study,  81 

work-study  programs,  79 
Engineering,  College  of,  257 
admission,  22 

combined   engineering-liberal    arts   and 

sciences   program,   53 
high   school   rank,  46 
mathematics  placement  test,  70 
special  requirements,  46 
subjects  required,  46 
transfer  average,  46 
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unclassified  students,  55 

affiliation    with    liberal    arts    colleges    at 
other  universities,  272 

certificate,  135 

combined    programs,   advanced    R.O.T.C. 
training,  272 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  270 
admission,  53 
application  deadlines,  31 

common  program  for  freshmen,  273 

curricula.  259,  274 

degrees,  133,  258 

departments,  259 

electives,  270 

general  education  sequences,  268 

graduation  requirements,  258 

honors  at  graduation,  258 

honors  program,  258 

library,  118 

prizes  and  awards,  145 

programs  of  study,  24,  26 

scholarships,  98 

special  curricula,  259 

thesis,  259 

transfer  students,  272 
Engineering-liberal    arts   and    sciences   com- 
bined program,  270 

admission,  53 

application   deadlines,   31 
Engineering  mechanics.  263 

curriculum.  281 
Engineering  physics,  curriculum,  282 
English,  admission  requirement,  39 

curriculum,  351 

graduation  requirement,  137 

libran-,  118 

major  in  L.A.S.,  327 

placement   and    proficiencv    examination. 
69 

specialty.  244 

teacher  education  minor,  353 
English  ^Vriting  Clinic.  83 
Entomology,  major  in  L.A.S.,  327 
Entrance  examinations,  29 
Examinations,  advanced  placement,  71 

bioIog\-.  68 

chemistn,  placement  and  proficiencv.  68 

English  placement  and  proficiencv,  69 

entrance.  29 

foreign  language  placement.  69 

freshman  guidance,  68 

mathematics  placement.  69 

physical,  35 

proficiency,  74 

semester,  136 

special,  fee,  125 
Exercise  therapy  clinic.  375 


Expenses,  119 

Extramural  courses,   credit  toward  gradua- 
tion, 79, 139 

enrollment  by  high  school  seniors,  75 

fees,  122 


Faculty,  exemption  from  fees,  126 
Federal  loan  funds,  112 
Fees,  120 

advance  deposit,  123,  128 

assessments,  126 

exemptions,  126 

installment  payment.  128 
service  charge,  123 

noncredit  courses,  121 

part-time  schedides,  120,  121 

refunds,  129 

special,  122 

staff  members  exempt,  126 
Field  courses,  fees,  124 
Fields  of  study,  22 
Finance,  curriculum,  222 

major  in  L.A.S.,  327 
Financial  aids,  grants-in-aid.  104 

loan  funds,  104 

scholarships,  84 

tuition  waivers,  104 

work  opportunities,  84 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts.  College  of,  295 

admission,  22 

high  school  rank,  48 
mathematics  placement  test,  70 
special  requirements.  48 
subjects  required,  48 
transfer  average,  48 

curricula,  300 

degrees,  1^4.  295 

departments,  296 

electives,  299 

general  education  sequences,  299 

graduation  requirements,  295 

honors  at  graduation.  296 

libraries.  118,  296 

prizes  and  awards,  148 

programs  of  study,  24 

scholarships.  101 
Flight-training  fee,  123 

installment  payment.  128 
service  charge,  123 

refunds,  130 
Floriculture    and    ornamental    horticulture, 

curriculum,  196 
Food  Science,  175 

curriculum,  199 
Foreign   languages,   admission   requirement, 
40 
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graduation  requirement,  138 

placement  tests,  69 
Foreign  students,  admission,  22 
application,  33 
application  deadlines,  31 
English  language  test,  34 

definition,  34 

graduation  requirement  in  English,  137 

scholarships,  90 
Foreign  study,  80 
F"orestry,  175 

curriculum,  200,  201 
Fraternities,  115 
French,  curriculum,  353 

foreign  study,  80 

major  in  L.A.S.,  327 

specialty,  244 

teacher  education  minor,  354 
Freshman  guidance  examinations,  68 


General  Assembly  scholarships,  85 

General  education,  graduation  requirement, 

138 
General    Educational    Development    Tests, 

29 
General  Engineering,  263 

curriculum,  284 
General  science,  specialty,  245 

teacher  education  minors,  346 
General    Studies    Division,    curriculum,    328 

program,  321 
Geography,  curriculum,  354 

library,  118 

major  in  L.A.S.,  327 

teacher  education  minor,  355 
Geology,  library,  118 

major  in  L.A.S.,  327 
German,  curriculum,  356 

major  in  L.A.S.,  327 

specialty,  245 

teacher  education  minor,  357 
Grading  system,  131 

pass-fail  option,  77 
Graduate  College,  22 
Graduation   requirements.   Agriculture,   171 

bachelor's  degrees,  133 

Commerce  and   Business   Administration, 
217 

Communications,  228 

correspondence     and     extramural    study, 
139 

Education,  241 

Engineering,  258 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  295 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  325 

residence,  135 

scholastic  average,  136 


second  bachelor's  degree,  139 

subjects,  136 

thesis,  139 

Veterinary  Medicine,  403 
Graduation  with  honors,  139 

Agriculture,  174 

Communications,  229 

Education,  243 

Engineering,  258 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  296 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  323 

Physical  Education,  376 

Veterinary  Medicine,  403 
Grants-in-aid,  104 
Graphic  design,  curriculum,  305 
Greek,  major  in  L.A.S.,  327 
Guidance  examinations,  67 


Health  and  Safety  Education,  375 

curriculum,  378 

teacher  education  minors,  380 
Health    examinations    for    admission,    35 
Health  Service,  113 

High  schools,  academic  subjects,  admission 
requirements,  39 
definition,  39 

admission  from,  28,  38 
applications,  33 
progressive  plan,  31 
requirements,  41 

seniors  permitted  to  attend  classes,  75 

teaching  in,  curriculum,  243 

units,  admission  requirement,  39 
definition,  39 
History,  library,  118 

major  in  L.A.S.,  327 
History  of  art,  curriculum.  306 

major  in  L.A.S.,  327 
History  of  University,  19 
Home  Economics,  176 

curriculum,  205 

handbook,  171 

library,  118 

major  in  L.A.S.,  327,  335 

minor  in  L.A.S.,  336 

scholarships,  85,  95 

teacher  education  minor,  209 
Home  economics  education,  curriculum,  207 
Honors   at   graduation,    139 

Agriculture,  174 

Communications,  229 

Education,  243 

Engineering,  258 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  296 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  323 

Physical  Education,  376 

Veterinary  Medicine,  403 
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Honors  Day,  plan,  139 

Honors  programs,  all-University,  76 

Commerce   and   Business   Administration, 

218 
Engineering,  258 
Horticulture,  176 
curriculum,  196 
major,  193 
Hospital-medical-surgical  insurance,  114 
fee,  120,  121 

exemptions,  127 
Housing,  114 
residence  hall  charges,  deposit,  123 
installment  payment,  128 
service  charge,  123 
Humanities,    general    education    sequences, 
Agriculture,  172 

Ck)mmerce    and    Business    Administra- 
tion, 220 
Communications,  229 
Education,  242 
Engineering,  269 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  299 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  326 
Physical  Education,  376 
graduation  requirement,  138 
Humanities,  Division  of,  323 
Human  relations  area  files,  library,  118 


Identification  card  replacement  charge,  123 

Illinois    guaranteed    loan    program,    112 
Illinois  state  scholarships,  87 
Industrial    administration,    curriculum,   222 
Industrial  design,  curriculum,  307 
Industrial  engineering,  curriculum,  286 
Installment   payment   of   tuition,   fees,   and 

residence   hall   charges,    128 
service  charge,  123 
Interdepartmental  programs  in  L.A.S.,  327, 

332 
Intramural     Activities     Division,     program, 

375 
Irregular  students,  admission,  55 
Italian,  major  in  L.A.S.,  327 


James    scholars    program,    admission,    76 

application  procedure,  76 
Journalism  and  Communications,  College  of 

See  Communications,  College  of 
Junior  colleges,  admission  from,  58 

scholarships  for  graduates,  91 


Labor    and    Industrial    Relations,    Institute 

of,  library,  118 
Landscape  Architecture,  298 


curriculum,  310 
Languages,  admission  requirement,  40 
graduation  requirement,  138 
placement  tests,  69 
Late  registration,  123 
Latin,  curriculum,  357 
major  in  L.A.S.,  327 
specialty,  245 

teacher  education  minor,  358 
Latin  American  studies  program,  333 
Law,  College  of,  61 
admission,  22,  61 

application  deadlines,  61 

entrance  at  beginning  of  first  semester 
only,  22 

special  requirements,  50 

subjects  required,  50 

transfer  average,  50 

unclassified  students,  55 
degrees,  135 
library,  118 

prelegal  preparation,  61 
prizes  and  awards,  150 
programs  of  study,  27 
scholarships,  101 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of,  321 
admission,  22 

combined   engineering-liberal    arts   and 
sciences  program,  53 

high  school  rank,  50 

mathematics  placement  test,  70 

special  requirements,  50 

subjects  required,  50 

transfer  average,  50 

unclassified  students,  55 
advanced  courses,  327 
college  honors,  323 
curricula,  325 
degrees,  134,  325 
departmental  distinction,  324 
departments  and  divisions,  323 
electives,  327 

foreign  language  requirements,  325 
general  education  sequences,  325 
General  Studies  Division  program,  321 
graduation  requirements,  325 
honors  at  graduation,  323 
interdepartmental     majors     and     minors, 

327,  332 
library  science  minor,  372 
majors  and  minors,  327 
preprofessional  programs,  322,  339 
prizes  and  awards,  151 
programs  of  study,  24 
scholarships,  102 

sciences  and  letters  curriculum,  321,  325 
specialized  programs,  322,  328 
teacher  education  curricula,  343 
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Libraries,  117 

Library    science,   minor   in    Education    and 

L.A.S.,  372 
Library  Science,  Graduate  School  of,  371 

graduate  work,  372 

library,  118 

preprofessional  preparation,  371 
Life  Sciences,  School  of,  323 
Listeners,  admission  to  classes,  55 
Loan  funds,  104 
Location  of  University,  20 


Maintenance-flight  courses,  214 

Map  library,  118 

Marine     Corps     Institute,     correspondence 
courses    and    examinations,    credit,    82 
Marketing,  curriculum,  223 
Mathematics,  admission  requirement,  40 
curriculum,  358 
Hbrary,   118 
major  in  L.A.S.,  327 
placement  test,  69 
specialty,  246 

teacher  education  minor,  360 
McKinley  Hospital,  113 
Mechanical  and  Industrial  Engineering,  264 

curricula,  286,  287 
Medical  art,  admission,  64 
application  deadlines,  64 
curriculum,  308 
Medical    Center    professional    colleges,    ad- 
mission, 62 

application  deadlines,  31 
Medical    record    administration,    admission, 
65 

application  deadlines,  65 
preprofessional  curriculum,  339 
Medical  technology,  admission,  64 
application  deadlines,  64 
preprofessional  curriculum,  339 
Medicine,  College  of,  admission,  63 
application  deadlines,  63 
preprofessional  program,  341 
Medieval  civilization  program,  334 
Mentally    handicapped    children,    teaching 

of,  curriculum,  253 
Metallurgical   engineering,   curriculum,   288 
Microbiology,   major   in    L.A.S.,   327 
Military  scholarships,  85 
Military  Science,  157 

prizes  and  awards,  153 
Military    training,  credit  for  service  in   the 

Armed  Forces,  82 
Mining,    Metallurgy,    and    Petroleum    Engi- 
neering, 266 
curricula,  288 
Minors,  teacher  education,  237 


Modem  languages,  library,  118 

Motor  vehicles,  operator's  permit,  fee,   124 

registration  fee,  124 
Music,  School  of,  298 
admission,  22 

early  admission  program,  54,  76 
high  school  rank,  49 
special  requirements,  49 
subjects  required,  49 
transfer  average,  49 
curricula,  310,  315 
degrees,  134 
library,  118 
major  in  L.A.S.,  327 
prizes  and  awards,  148 
programs  of  study,  24 
scholarships,  101 
teacher  education  minors,  317 
Music  education,  curriculum,  315 


Natural     sciences,     general     education     se- 
quences,   Commerce   and   Business   Ad- 
ministration, 220 
Communications,  229 
Education,  242 
Engineering,  268 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  299 
Physical  Education,  377 
graduation  requirement,  138 

Naval  R.O.T.C,  163 
student  activity  fee,  124 

Naval  Science,  prizes  and  awards,  154 

News-editorial  curriculum,  230 

Noncredit  courses,  fees,  121 

Nonresidents,  scholarships,  91 

scholastic  requirement  for  admission,  38 

Nuclear  engineering,  266 

Nursing,  College  of,  admission,  65 
application  deadlines,  65 
preprofessional  curriculum,  341 


Occupational  therapy,  admission,  53,  65 
application  deadlines,  65 

preprofessional  curriculum,  340 

scholarships,  103 
Off-campus  courses,  fees,  124 
Outdoor  recreation,  option,  392 


Painting,  curriculum,  308 
Parents  program,  68 
Park  administration,  option,  390 
Pass-fail  grading  option,  77 
Pharmacy,  College  of,  admission,  66 
application  deadlines,  66 
preprofessional  program,  342 
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Phi  Beta  Kappa,  324 
Philosophy,  librar),  118 

major  in  L.A.S.,  327 
Physical  education,  credit  for  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  82 

graduation  requirement,  136 
Physical  Education,  College  of,  375 

admission,  22 

high  school  rank,  52 
mathematics  placement  test,  70 
special  requirements,  52 
subjects  required,  52 
transfer  average,  52 

basic  instruction  programs,  375 

curriculum,  377 

degrees,  134,  375 

departments,  375 

exercise  therapy  clinic,  375 

general  education  sequences,  376 

honors  at  graduation,  376 

intramural  and  recreational  programs,  375 

library,  118 

physical  fitness  clinic,  375 

prizes  and  awards,  156 

programs  of  study,  26 

recreation  and  park  field  service,  376 

scholarships,  103 
Physical  Education  for  Men,  375 

curriculum,  381 

teacher  education  minors,  382 
Physical  Education  for  Women,  375 

curriculum,  382 

teacher  education  minor,  384 
Physical  examination  for  admission,  35 
Physical  fitness  clinic,  375 
Physically  handicapped  students,  admission, 
78 
application  deadlines,  31,  78 

educational  opportunities,  78 

exercise  therapy  clinic,  375 
Physical  science,  specialty,  246 
Physical  sciences,  departments,  323 

general  education  sequence,  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences,  326 

teacher  education  minor,  348.  362 
Physics,  266 

curricula,  282,  336,  360 

library,  118 

major  in  L.A.S.,  327 

teacher  education  minor,  361 
Physiology,  major  in  L.A.S.,  327 
Placement  service,  118 

teaching  positions,  238 
Placement  tests,  biology,  68 

chemistry,  68 

English,  69 

foreign  language,  69 

mathematics,  69 


Plant  Pathology,  177 

Political  Science,  major  in  L.A.S.,  327 

Post-baccalaureate  certificate  for  teachers 
of  engineering  technology,  curriculum, 
292 

Pre-coUege  programs  for  entering  freshmen, 
67 

Pre-college  programs  for  transfers  and  re- 
admitted students,  70 

Prizes  and  awards,  140 

Professional  pilots,  curriculum,  214 

Proficiency  examinations,  74 

Program  reduction,  refund  of  fees,  129 

Progressive  plan  of  admission,  31 

Psychology,  major  in  L.A.S.,  327 
teacher  education  minor,  362 


Radio  and  Television,  curriculum,  231 
Reading   and    Study    Methods    Clinic,    83 
Readmission,  57 

summer  session,  31 
Recreational  facilities  fee,  124 
Recreation   and   Park  Administration,   375 
curriculum,  387 

minor   for    non-recreation    students,    393 
Reduction  of  program,  refund  of  fees,   129 
Refunds  of  fees,  129 
Regulations     applying     to     imdergraduate 

students,  130 
Rehabilitation-Education    Services    Division, 

facilities  and  services,  78,  376 
Release  of  student  information,  131 
Religious   education,    credit    toward   gradu- 
ation, 82 
Reser\e  Officers'  Training  Corps,   157 
Residence    classification    for   admission    and 

assessment,  37 
Residence  halls,  114 
charges,  deposit,  123 

installment  payment,  128 
service  charge,  123 
Residence  requirement  for  graduation,  135 
Restaurant    management,    curriculum,    204 
Rhetoric,    graduation    requirement,    137 
Rhetoric  and  composition,  major  in  L.A.S., 

327 
Room-and-board  jobs,  119 
Russian,  curriculum,  362 
major  in  L.A.S.,  327 
specialty,  246 

teacher  education  minor,  363 
Russian  language  and  area  studies  program, 
334 


Safety   and   driver   education,    teacher  edu- 
cation minor,  380 
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Sanitary  engineering,  267 
Scholarships,  84 
application,  89 

parents'    confidential    statement    form, 
88 
eligibility,  88 

programs    operated    by    outside    agencies, 
87 
Scholastic    probation    or   dropped    students, 

admission,  28 
Scholastic   requirement,   for   admission,   37 

for  graduation,  136 
Science,  admission  requirement,  40 
Sciences   and    letters,   curriculum,   321,    325 
Sculpture,  curriculum,  309 
Secondary   schools,   academic  subjects,   defi- 
nition, 39 
admission  from,  28,  38 
applications,  33 
progressive  plan,  31 
requirements,  41 
seniors   permitted    to   attend   classes,   75 
units,    admission    requirement,    39 
definition,  39 
Selective  Service  deferment,  131 
Service  fee,  120,  121 

exemptions,  127 
Smoking  violation  fine,  125 
Social  sciences,  general  education  sequences, 
Agriculture,  172 

Commerce    and    Business    Administra- 
tion, 220 
Communications,  229 
Education,  242 
Engineering,  269 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  300 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  326 
Physical  Education,  377 
graduation  requirement,  138 
library,  118 
Social  Sciences,  Division  of,  323 
Social    studies,    admission    requirement,    40 
curriculum,  363 
specialty,  247 

teacher  education  minors,  364 
Social  Work,  Jane  Addams  Graduate  School 
of,  397 
graduate  work,  397 
minor,  397 

preprofessional  education,  398 
Sociology,  major  in  L.A.S.,  327 
Sororities,  116 
Spanish,  curriculum,  364 
major  in  L.A.S.,  327 
specialty,  247 

teacher  education  minor,  365 
Speech,  curriculum,  365 


major  in  L.A.S.,  327 

teacher  education  minor,  366 
Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic,  83 
Speech  correction,  curriculum,  367 
Staff,  exemption  from  fees,  126 
Statistics,  major  in  L.A.S.,  327 
Student  activity  grants-in-aid,  104 
Student  Counseling  Service,  82 
Student  employment,  119 
Student  services,  82 

aids     for     improving     academic     perfor- 
mance, 83 

counseling,  82 

employment  service,  119 

financial  aids,  84 

health  service,  113 

hospital-medical-surgical  insurance,   114 

housing,  114 

libraries,  117 

placement  service,  118 
Student  teaching,  236 
Student  welfare,  82 

Subject    requirements    for   graduation,    136 
Summer    session,   admission,    degree    candi- 
dates, 59 
non-degree  candidates,  60 

fees,  121 

exemptions,  128 


Teacher  education,  235 

admission,  27,  235 

advanced  standing,  235 

curricula,  237 

general  requirements,  236 

minors,  237 

placement,  238 

programs  of  study,  26 

scholarships,  86 

student  teaching,  236 

subjects  of  specialization,  237 

teacher  certification,  237 
Teacher  special  education  scholarships,  86 
Teaching  of  engineering  technology,  267 

curriculum,  290 
Technical    education,    cooperative    arrange- 
ment program,  78 
Technical  education  specialties,  curriculum, 

251 
Televised  instruction,  80 
Testing  requirements  for  admission,  38 
Theatre,  299 

Theatre  art,  curriculum,  338 
Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics,  267 
Therapeutic  recreation,  option,  391 
Theses,     retjuirements,    bachelor's    degrees, 
139 
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Transcript  fee,  125 

Transfers    and    readmitted    students,    pre- 

college  programs  for,  70 
Transfer  students,  admission,  30,  56 
application,  33 
application  deadlines,  31 
disciplinary    probation    from    previous 

collegiate  institutions,  28,  56 
progressive  plan,  31 
requirements,  41 

scholastic  probation  from  previous  col- 
legiate institutions,  28 
to  and  from  Chicago  Circle  campus,  58 
with  thirty  or  more  semester  hours,  40 
definition,  56 

graduation  requirements  in  English,  137 
Trustees,  Board  of,  members,  9 

officers,  9 
Tuition  fee,  120,  121 

advance  deposit,  123,  128 
exemptions,  126 
installment  plan,  128 
service  charge.  123 
Tuition  waivers,  104 


Unclassified  students,  admission,  54 

Unit,   secondary  school,  admission   require- 
ment, 39 
definition,  39 

United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute,  cor- 
respondence courses  and  examinations, 
credit,  82 

United  Student  Aid  Funds  program,  113 

University  High  School,  fees,  125 

Unredeemed  check  service  charge,  125 

Urban  Planning,  299 
curriculum,  318 

Urban  Planning  and  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, library,  118 


Veterans,  scholarships,  85 


Veterinary  Medicine,  College  of,  61,  401 
admission,  22,  61,  402 

application  deadline,  31,  61 

entrance  at  beginning  of  first  semester 
only,  22 

special  requirements,  52 

subjects  required,  52 

transfer  average,  52 
degrees,  135,  403 
graduation  requirements,  403 
honors  at  graduation,  403 
library,  118 

preprofessional  curriculum,  203,  342 
prizes  and  awards,  157 
professional  curriculum,  404 
program  of  study,  27 
scholarships,  103 
Visitors,  admission  to  classes,  55 
fees,  125 

refunds,  129 
Vocational  agriculture,  biology  minor,  346 
curriculum,  193 
general  science  minor,  346 
Vocational  home  economics  education,  cur- 
riculum, 207 


Welfare,  student,  82 
Withdrawal  from  University,  130 

refund  of  fees,  129 
Women's  organizations,  grants-in-aid,  104 
Wood   technology  and   utilization,   curricu- 
lum,  201 
Work  opportunities  for  students,  84 
Work  scholarship  program,  78,  91 
Work   Scholarships    for   Superior   Students, 

78 
Work-study  programs,  78 
Writing  Clinic,  83 


Zoology,  major  in  L.A.S.,  327 
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For  Further  Inforniation 

About  admission,  scholarships  and  fellowships,  requirements  of  a  particular 
curriculum,  school,  or  college,  or  general  (juestions  about  the  University,  its 
offerings  and  requirements,  write  or  talk  to  the 

DIRECTOR    OF   ADMISSIONS    AND    RECORDS,    University   of    Illinois,    Urbana    61801 

The  Director  of  Admissions  and  Records  will  also  send  you  on  request 
copies  of  the  Undergraduate  Study  catalog,  semester  Time  Tables,  and 
Entering  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Publications  of  the  following  colleges  and  departments  of  the  University  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  directly  to  the  unit  concerned: 

College  of  Agriculture  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations 

Institute  of  Aviation  College  of  Law 

College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Graduate  School  of  Library  Science 

Administration  Occupational  Therapy 

College  of  Communications  College  of  Physical  Education 

College  of  Engineering  Jane  Addams  Graduate 
College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  School  of  Social  Work 

Graduate  College  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

About  matters  of  finance,  loan  funds,  part-time  employment,  student  use 
of  motor  vehicles,  or  other  questions  involving  student  welfare  and  campus 
life,  write  or  talk  to  the 

DEAN   OF   STUDENTS 

University  of  Illinois,  310  Student  Services  Building,  Champaign  61820 

About  matters  of  housing,  write  or  call  at  the  office  of  the 

HOUSING   DIVISION 

University  of  Illinois,  420  Student  Services  Building,  Champaign  61820 

About  matters  concerning  services  and  facilities  for  permanently  physically 
handicapped  students,  write  to 

DIVISION    OF   REHABILITATION-EDUCATION    SERVICES 

University  of  Illinois,  Oak  Street  and  Stadium  Drive,  Champaign  61820 

About  matters  concerning  a  veteran's  educational  status  and  plans,  write  to 

VETERANS    EDUCATIONAL    BENEFITS 

University  of  Illinois,  707-109  South  Sixth  Street,  Champaign  61820 

About  matters  especially  referring  to  the  Chicago  Circle  campus,  including 
a  catalog,  write  or  talk  to  the 

DIRECTOR   OF   ADMISSIONS   AND    RECORDS 

University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle,  Chicago  60612 
Mailing  Address:  P.O.  Box  4348,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680 

About  matters  especially  referring  to  the  University  of  Illinois  at  the  Medical 
Center,  including  the  catalogs  of  the  Colleges  of  Dentistry,  Medicine,  Nurs- 
ing, and  Pharmacy,  write  or  talk  to  the 

DIRECTOR    OF   ADMISSIONS   AND    RECORDS 

University  of  Illinois  at  the  Medical  Center,  1853  West  Polk  Street,  Chicago  60612 
Mailing  Address:  P.O.  Box  6998,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680 

For  matters  concerning  a  particular  college,  school,  institute,  or  bureau, 
which  can  not  be  answered  by  one  of  the  publications  or  sources  listed 
above,  write  or  talk  to  the  dean  or  director  of  the  unit  in  question. 
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